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REV.   JOHN   DONALDSON,   M.A. 
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FOR  HIS  CHARACTER 

AS  A  CLERGYMAN  AND  A  SCHOLAR. 


PKEFACR 


The  favour  with  which  my  former  volumes  continue  to 
be  received  has  induced  me  to  prepare  another  and 
final  volume  firom  sources  which  are  little  known  in 
this  country.  Germany  and  Spain  abound  in  literary 
treasures,  which  only  require  to  be  brought  under  notice 
to  be  fully  appreciated ;  and  my  object  has  been  to  give 
such  specimens  of  "Beautiful  Thoughts"  from  the 
authors  of  these  countries  as  may  induce  readers  to 
draw  for  themselves  gold  firom  nunes  comparatively 
unwTOught. 

The  writers  of  Grermany  are  especially  rich  in  senti- 
ments which  are  of  world-wide  importance,  and  if  I 
have  succeeded  in  making  a  collection  of  these  thoughts, 
I  shall  have  accomplished  the  task  which  I  set  before 
me.  The  philosophy  of  Fichte,  the  novels  and  dramas 
of  Goethe,  Klopstock's  bright  imagination,  the  pleasing 
epistolary  correspondence  of  William  von  Humboldt, 
Schleiermacher's  religious  mysticism,  Schiller's  immortal 
works,  the  strange  and  often  incomprehensible  writings 
of  Paul  Eichter,  have  all  been  laid  under  contribution 
to  famish  materials  for  musing  to  the  thoughtful  mind. 
Many  authors  littie  known  have  also  been  examined, 
and  pearls  of  value  have  occasionally  been  discovered 
where  they  could  have  been  ieast  expected. 
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Spanish  writers  are  perhaps  less  known  than  those 
of  Germany,  and  much  more  could  have  been  added, 
but  enough  wiU  be  found  to  show  how  rich  Spain  is  in 
her  literary  treasures.  Calderon's  poetic  fancy,  the  in- 
imitable works  of  Cervantes,  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  of 
the  Dance  of  Death,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  have  all 
furnished  specimens  of  Spain's  peculiar  mode  of 
thinking. 

As  this  volume  completes  the  task  which  I  had 
placed  before  me,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  I  am 
sensible  how  imperfectly  I  have  filled  up  the  picture 
which  my  imagination  had  bodied  fortL  My  object  in 
these  volumes  has  been  to  address  myself  not  merely  to 
the  thoughtful  many  but  to  the  deep-thinking  few,  and 
it  has  been  a  gratification  to  me,  in  the  midst  of  great 
labour,  to  know  that  my  exertions  have  been  appreci- 
ated by  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The  four  volumes 
contain  a  larger  mass  of  wisdom  than  has  ever  before 
been  attempted  to  be  brought  together  from  the  mighty 
minds  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  How  much  will 
be  found  there  to  refine,  strengthen,  deUght,  and  teach, 
not  merely  the  young  but  the  thoughtful  and  educated ! 
They  are,  in  fact, "  Books  of  Wisdom ;"  and  I  can  speak 
£reely  on  this  point,  as  I  assume  no  further  merit  than 
that  of  appreciating  the  wisdom  and  warming  my  heart 
with  the  sublime  thoughts  of  noble  natures. 

All  genius  is  akin,  and  many  of  these  great  thoughts 
are  no  doubt  rather  belonging  to  our  humanity  than 
peculiar  to  any  individual  It  is  interesting,  however, 
to  trace  the  same  idea  through  the  writers  of  different 
ages  and  countries ;  though  I  am  not  sure  that  even  in 
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cases  where  the  influence  of  ancient  writers  is  distinctly 
observable  in  those  who  follow  them,  whether  it  may 
not  often  be,  because  their  thoughts  are  diffused  through 
the  air,  so  to  speak,  and  breathed  unconsciously  by  their 
successors.  Those  who  take  pleasure  in  tracing  the 
similarity  of  thought  that  runs  through  writers  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  will  find  much  in  these  volumes  to  assist 
their  labours,  and  will  be  surprised  at  the  diverse  forms 
the  same  idea  assumes  in  different  minds. 

In  selecting  from  so  wide  a  field,  it  is  obvious  that 
much  must  be  omitted  which  would  have  been  worthy 
of  being  recorded,  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been 
given  to  stimulate  readers  to  go  to  the  same  sources  and 
draw  for  themselves  what  may  suit  their  peculiar  bent 
of  mind.  There  may  be  some  things  that  may  seem  to  be 
trifling  and  scarcely  worthy  of  a  place  in  such  a  volume, 
but  these  will  often  be  found  to  be  given  as  examples 
of  "  household  words "  that  are  in  everybody's  mouth 
in  Grermany.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  some  expres- 
sions in  Groethe  and  Schiller,  which  I  have  selected,  not 
so  much  from  their  intrinsic  worth,  as  because  I  knew 
them  to  be  "  winged  words  "  used  in  common  conversa- 
tion in  that  country. 

The  German  Index  refers  more  particularly  to  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  as  these  authors  are  best  known  to  EngHsh 
scholars,  but  the  English  Index  is  analytical  and  will 
furnish  a  complete  key  to  the  whole  work.  My  former 
works  have  been  largely  used  for  illustrations  ;  the  refer- 
ences are  to  subjects,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Indexes, 
and  not  to  pages.  This  plan  I  have  been  led  to  adopt, 
because  my  Latin  volume  is  now  out  of  print,  and  a 
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new  edition  is  passing  through  the  press,  and  therefore 
I  had  no  means  of  giving  the  page  where  the  passage  is 
cited.  This,  however,  is  an  improvement,  as  the  refer- 
ence will  suit  any  future  edition  of  the  works.  I  may- 
state  that  the  new  edition  of  my  Latin  volume  has  had 
much  new  material  added,  and  the  illustrations  &om 
Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  German  authors  will,  I  trust, 
greatly  enhance  its  value  to  scholars. 


Wallace  Hall, 

\st  Novmiber  1868. 
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BEAUTIFUL   THOUGHTS 

FROM   GERMAN   AUTHORS. 


ARNDT, 
Bom  A.D.  1769.     Died  a.ix  1860, 

Ernst  Moritz  Aradt  was  bom,  1769,  at  Schoritz  in  the  i^and  of 
Rngen,  and  became  Professor  of  Modem  Histoiy  at  Bonn,  where  he 
died  29th  January  1860. 

Gk>D  MADE  NO  Slaves. 

S$aterlant)ft{eb« 

2)er  ®ott,  ber  ©ifcn  wad^fcn  liefS, 

2)er  ttjottte  feine  ^nc6)te, 

3)'rum  gab  cr  ^abd,  @d^tt)ert  unb  @picf5 

35cm  aXann  in  feine  SRed^tc. 

2)'rum  qab  er  i^m  ben  fu^nen  5Kut^, 

3)en  3orn  bcr  frcicn  SRebe^ 

5)afS  cr  bcjldnbc  hi$  auf  S  2?lut, 

S3i5  in  ben  i£ob  bic  Sc^bc. 

The  God,  who  made  earth's  iron,  would  create  no  slave  ;  there- 
fore he  gave  the  sabre,  the  sword,  and  the  spear,  for  man's  right 
hand.  Hence  he  imbued  him  with  courage,  lent  accents  of  wrath 
to  freedom's  voice,  that  he  might  maintain  the  feud  till  death. 

See  (Latin)  Slavery ;  (Gr.)  Slave,  no  man  bora  a,  by  nature. 

ARNIM. 

Bom  A.D.  1781.    Died  a.d.  1831. 

Ludwig  Achim  von  Amim  was  bom,  1781,  at  Berlin  ;  lived  with 
Brentano,  whose  sister  Bettina  he  married.  He  spent  his  time  be- 
tween Berlin  and  his  property  at  Wiepersdorf,  where  he  died  1831. 
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What  we  ought  to  Prat  for. 

©ebet 

®icb  Sicbc  mir  unb  cincn  frozen  SWunb, 
S)afg  \ti^  bid^,  »^crr  bcr  ^be,  t^uc  funb, 
©efunbt^cit  gicb  hd  forgcn  frcicm  @ut, 
®n  frommcg  »^crj  unb  cinen  feften  SKutl^ : 
®icb  ^inbcr  mir,  bie  aUcr  SWu^c  wcrt^, 
SScrfc^euc^  bie  gcinbe  t)on  bcm  trautcn  »^cerb  5 
©icb  S^ugct  bann  unb  cincn  ^^ugcl  0anb; 
l^tn  ^^ugel  @anb  im  licbcn  SBatcrtanb, 
^it  gtugcl  fd^cnf  bcm  abfc^icbSrf)tt)crcn  ©ci^t, 
^afS  cr  (tc^  Iciest  bcr  fd^oncn  SBctt  cntrcifft 

Give  me  love  and  contentment,  that  I  may  proclaim  thy  glory, 
Lord  of  earth  ;  give  me  health  with  competence,  a  pious  heart,  and 
a  steadfast  mind  ;  give  me  children,  worthy  of  all  care  ;  scare  from 
my  cheerful  hearth  the  foe  away ;  then  give  me  wings,  and  one 
small  hill  of  sand  in  my  loved  Fatherland,  give  wings  to  the  soul  so 
unwilling  to  flee,  that  it  may  easily  tear  itself  from  this  beautiful 
world. 

See  (Lat.)  Gods,  prayer  to  ;  (Gr.)  Pray  for,  what  we  ought  to. 


BURGER. 
Bom  A.D.  1748.     Died  a.d.  1794. 

Gottfried  Augustus  Burger,  a  celebrated  poet,  was  born,  1748,  at 
Wolmerswende,  a  village  in  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  where 
his  father  was  Lutheran  minister.  His  early  years  were  spent 
carelessly,  and  he  was  in  his  youth  irregular  in  his  habits,  but  his 
ballad  of  Leonora  established  his  fame  as  a  poet.  His  domestic  life 
was  an  unhappy  one,  and  he  must  have  died  in  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  poverty,  if  the  government  of  Hanover  had  not  relieved  his 
necessities.     He  died  the  8th  June  1794. 

Woman's  Cunning. 

T>\t  SBetber  t>on  SBeinfberg. 

2)0^  ttjann*S  ^M^'  am  Ut^Un  ift, 
£rotj  ^at^txif  Z^\xn,  unb  f^ti^^tn, 
@o  rcttct  oft  nod^  SBcibcrlijl 
%\xt  Ecngflcn  unb  auS  9?ot^cn. 
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^cnn  ^Jfaffentrug  unb  SBeibcrliffc 
®c^n  uber  5lttcS;  wie  i^r  xo\% 

Yet,  -when  we  are  at  our  last  gasp,  notwithstanding  the  "best  of 
counsel,  acting  and  praying,  a  woman's  cunning  often  saves  us  from 
all  our  pain  and  sorrow.  For  the  deceit  of  priests  and  the  cunning 
of  woman  surpass  everything,  as  you  know. 

See  (Lat)  Woman  full  of  wiles  ;  (Gr.)  Woman,  deceit  of. 

The  Promise  of  an  Emferob. 
Die  SEBeiber  t)on  SSdnSberg* 
^od^  ©onrab  fprad^ :  ;,  Sin  ^aiferwort 
@o(l  man  nic^t  brcl^n  no^  beuteln." 

Then  Conrad  said,  "An  Emperor's  word  must  not  change  nor 
quibble." 

Alas  ! 

Die  SBetber  9on  aSSeinfberg. 

£)  tt}e^  mtr  atmen  ^or^bon ! 

0,  woes  me,  poor  Corydon ! 

A  Slanderous  Tongue. 

SSenn  btd^  bte  ^dftcrjunge  jlid)t; 
@o  laf  bit  bteg  jum  ^rofle  fagen : 
Die  fd^lcd^tften  S'ru^tc  finb  cS  nic^t, 
SBoran  bic  SBcfpen  nagen. 

When  the  tongue  of  slander  stings  thee,  let  this  be  thy  comfort : — 
They  are  not  the  worst  fruits  on  which  the  wasps  alight. 
See  (Fr.)  Slander. 

The  Dead. 

Seonore* 

Die  Sobten  rcitcn  f^ncU, 

The  dead  ride  swiftly. 

Gone  is  Gone. 
Seonore* 
,;  £)  SWuttcr,  SKuttcr  I    ^in  tffc  ^in  I 
SBerlorcn  ijl  tjerloren  I " 

0,  mother,  mother,  gone  is  gone  ;  the  past  shall  ne'er  return  ! 
See  (Lat.)  Past  time. 
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Eail  not  at  Heaven's  Will. 
Seonore. 
^OfcbuU).!  ®eb«lbt  SBenn*«  »^erj  aud^  brid^t ! 
Wi  Qix>tt  un  ^tmmet  ^abrc  ni^t ! 
Ded  IBeibeS  bifl  bu  (ebtg ; 
®ott  fe^'bcr  @e^U  gndbtg ! " 

Patience,  patience ;  though  thy  heart  breaks,  rail  not  at  Heaven's 
resistless  will !  and  when  thou  leavest  the  body,  God  may  be 
gracious  to  thy  soul. 

See  (Ft.)  Virtuous  constancy,*  (Lat.)  Patience. 

DINTER. 
Fear  not. 

(S^ott  ift;  too  bte  @onne  gtu^t; 
©ott  ifl;  IDO  baS  S3eild^en  blu^t; 
Sft;  tt)o  jener  SBogct  fd^tdgt, 
3ft/  tt)0  bicfer  SBurm  pd^  rcgt 
3jl  !cm  greunb,  fein  SWenfd^  bei  bir, 
Surd^te  nid^tg  I    Detn  ®ott  ifl  ^ter. 

God  is  where  the  sun  glows,  Grod  is  where  the  violet  blooms,  is 
where  yon  bird  is  flapping  its  wings,  is  where  this  worm  is  moving. 
Though  no  friend,  no  man,  be  with  thee,  fear  nothing  !  Thy  Gk)d 
is  here. 

See  (Gr.  Fr.)  God,  omnipresence  of. 

ENGEL. 

Bom  A.  D.  1741.     Died  A.  D.  1802. 

Alllances  of  the  Soul. 

Zxarxm  beS  ®ali(ei« 

£)  fic  finb  fuf,  a3it)tant,  bic  SSerwanbtfd^aften  be«  a5lut«;  bic 
f(6on  felbfl  bte  9?atur  jliftct  5  abcr  wie  t)tel  fuf cr  nod^  fmb  S3cr» 
wanbtf^aften  bcr  @eclc !  SBie  oicl  t^eurer  unb  inniger,  al5 
felbfl  bte  a3tuberliebe;  ftnb  bie  a3anbe  ber  SBa^t^eit! 
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Blood-connection  is  sweet,  and  is  what  nature  brings  about ;  but 
how  much  sweeter  are  the  alliances  of  the  soul  !  How  much  dearer 
and  more  intimate  than  even  brotherly  love  ane  the  bonda  of  truth  ! 

See  (Gr.)  Truth,  force  of. 


FRIEDRICH  EWALD. 
Bom  A.D.  1730. 

Contrast  op  Life  in  ♦the  Country  and  Town. 
Set  Sanbmann  an  ben  Stdbtet. 

J)u  fd^ldffl  auf  weid^en  ^ttttn,  id^  fc^laf  auf  xotvi^tm  ^ce  5 

^u  ftel^efi  ^tci)  tm  Spiegel,  id^  mid^  tm  fHtlen  @ee  ^ 

2)u  wol^njl  in  bangcn  SWaucrit;  id&  wol^n'  auf  frcicr  g{ur  ^ 

JDtr  matcn  t^eurc  2Ralcr,  mir  malet  bie  !Watur  5 

£)u  bifl  oft  fted^  t)om  ^d^tnaufen^  unb  ic^  bin  {lets  gefunb  5 

S)id^  fd^u^t  urn  ©clb  etn  ^d^wet^et;  ntid^  fd()u|t  metn  treuer 

^unb) 
J)u  trinfjl  gcfdrbte  SBcine  unb  ic§  ben  !kren  Cluelli 
35cin  Stugc  bli(ft  oft  finftcr  unb  meincS  ftctfi  fo  l^clU 
@a9  an  nun,  rcid^er  ©tdbter,  wcr  §at  wo^t  t)on  unS  bcibcn, 
35u,  obcr  id)  bie  mciftcn  unb  aud^  bie  reinjien  greuben  ? 

Thou  sleepest  on  downy  couches,  I  sleep  on  soft  clover ;  thou 
beholdest  thyself  in  a  min*or,  I  in  the  still  water ;  thou  dwellest 
within  anxious  walls,  I  dwell  in  the  open  fields  ;  expensive  artists 
take  thy  portrait,  nature  paints  me  ;  thou  art  often  sick  from  sur- 
feiting, and  I  am  always  in  the  best  health  ;  a  seiTant  in  rich 
hvery  attends  on  thee,  my  faithful  dog  protects  me  ;  thou  drinkest 
rich  wines,  and  I  from  the  clear  spring ;  thy  eye  looks  often  dark, 
and  mine  always  clear.  Say  now,  rich  townsman,  whether  of  us 
two,  thou  or  I,  has  the  most,  and  also  the  purest  pleasures  ? 

See  (Lat.  Gr.)  Country  life. 

FICHTE. 
Bom  A.D.  1762.     Died  a.d.  1814. 

Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte,  an  eminent  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Bammenau,  a  village  of  Lusatia,  on  the  19th  May  1762.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  ribbon-manufacturer,  and  put  to  school  by  a  wealthy 
person  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  struck  by  his  extraordinary 
genius.     Theology  became  his  favourite  study,  and  after  various 
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changes  lie  obtained  the  appointment  to  the  philosophical  chair  at 
Jena,  bnt  was  obliged  to  resign  it  for  his  heretical  opinions.  He 
retired  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  received  with  great  attention,  and 
occupied  his  time  in  giving  private  lectures  and  in  composing  his 
various  writings.  When  the  university  of  Berlin  was  founded,  he 
obtained,  through  the  interest  of  Humboldt,  the  situation  of  rector, 
which  secured  him  a  comfortable  subsistence.  He  died  on  the  29th 
January  1814. 

GrOD. 

ttebec  ben  ®nmb  imfereS  ®Ux&ttA  tu  f.  to.  1196.   ®.  SS^  V,  187, 188. 

SS  ifl  cin  aRiSoerjldnDnif  ^u  fagen,  t%  fei  jwcifer^aft,  ob  tin 
(?ott  fei;  ober  nid^t  65  ifl  gar  nid^t  jweifel^aft;  fonbem 
bag  ®ett)iffcflc,  »aS  cS  gibt,  ja  ber  ®runb  atter  anbeni  ©ewif = 
^eit;  bag  etnjtg  abfctut  gittttge  £)bjecttt)e,  baf  e5  eine  moralifd^e 
SS^ettorbnung  q^M,  baf  iebem  oemunfttgen  Snbioibuum  feine 
beftimmtc  ©telle  in  biefer  Crbnung  angeteiefen  unb  auf  feine 
5U:bcit  gered^net  ift  5  baf  jebeS  feiner  @d^i(ffare,  SRefultat  \\t 
t)on  bicfem  ^Jtane-,  baf  ol^ne  i^n  !ein  »^aar  fdttt  Don  fcincm 
J^auptc,  unb  in  feiner  SBirfunggfpl^dre  !ein  (Sperling  00m 
7>0i^tf  ^a^  iebe  n^a^r^aft  gute  «^anblung  gelingt,  iebe  bofe 
fic^er  mi^lingt;  unb  baf  benen^  bie  nur  baS  ®ute  rec^t  lieben, 
aUe  ^tnge  %\xm  beften  bienen  muffen. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  God 
or  not.  It  is  not  in  the  least  doubtful,  but  the  most  certain  thing 
in  the  world,  nay,  the  foundation  of  jdl  other  certainty — the  only 
solid  absolute  objectivity — that  there  is  a  moral  government  of  the 
world ;  that  to  every  rational  being  his  determined  place  is  as- 
signed in  this  government,  and  his  exertions  are  taken  into  account, 
so  that  every  part  of  his  destiny  is  the  result  of  this  plan  ;  that 
without  him  no  hair  falls  from  Ms  head,  and,  within  the  sphere  of 
his  working,  no  sparrow  from  the  house-top ;  that  every  good  work 
succeeds,  and  as  certainly  every  bad  deed  miscarries  ;  and  that  to 
those  who  love  only  what  is  good,  all  things  must  turn  out  for  the 
best. 

No  REALLY  EXISTING  INDIVIDUAL  CAN  DiE. 

SBiffenfd^aftMe^re.    1813.    ««.  2B.,  II,  158. 

Ueber  bie  Unfterblid^feit  ber  @eele  fann  bie  aBiffenfd^aftS= 
tel^re  m^t%  ftatutren:  benn  t%  ifl  nad^  i^r  feine  ^eele,  unb 
fein  ©terben;  ober  ^tttb\\ii)U\t,  mit^in  avi6:f  feine  Unfter= 
blid^feit^  fonbern  t%  ift  nur  ^thtxi,  unb  biefed  ifl  ewig  in  ftd^ 
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fctbcr,  unb  roaS  2cben  ifl;  ijl  ebenfo  ewtg  wic  bieS :  a(§o  fie 
^dtt  c8  trie  SefuS :  wer  an  mid^  gtaubt;  ber  jltrbt  me;  fonbern 
cS  ifl  il^m  gegeben,  baS  2eben  ju  ^aben  in  il^m  felber. 

As  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  the  doctrine  of  science  can 
determine  nothing ;  for  there  is  according  to  it  no  sonl,  and  no 
dying  or  mortality,  therefore,  also,  no  immortality  ;  but  there  is 
only  life,  and  this  is  eternal  in  itself,  and  whatever  life  is,  it  is  just 
eternal  as  this ;  therefore  it  affirms,  as  Jesus  did,  "  whosoever  be- 
lieves in  me,  he  never  dies,  but  it  is  given  to  him  to  have  life  in 
himself.'* 

Life  after  Death. 

SBrief.    1790.    8.,  I,  74,  ft^ 

S)a8-  ftd^crfte  SWittel,  jt^  t)on  einem  2eben  na^  \itm  S^obc  ju 
iiber^eugen,  ifl  baS,  fein  gegenwdrtigeS  fo  §u  fu^ren,  bag  man 
e8  miinfc^en  barf,  SBer  efi  ful^tt,  \iOi^  wenn  ein  ®ott  ifl,  er 
gndbig  auf  il^n  ^erabfd^auen  mufje,  ben  rii^ren  feine  Orunbc 
gegen  fein  3)afein,  unb  er  bebarf  feiner  bafur.  SBcr  fo  t)icl 
fur  bic  iSugenb  aufgeopfert  l^at,  baf  er  ©ntfd^dbigungen  xx^. 
einem  fiinftigen  2eben  ju  erwarten  l^at,  ber  beroeift  ftd^  nic^t 
unb  (^u\>i  nid^t  bie  ^riftenj  eine§  fotd^en  SebenS^  er  fu^tt 
fie. 

The  surest  means  to  convince  one's-self  of  a  life  after  death  is  so  to 
act  in  the  present  that  one  must  wish  it.  Whoever  feels  that,  if 
there  is  a  God,  He  must  look  graciously  on  him,  seeks  for  no  reasons 
against  His  existence,  and  requires  none.  Whoever  has  olBFered  up 
so  much  for  virtue,  that  he  ought  to  expect  indemnifications  in  a 
future  life,  such  an  one  requires  no  proof  of,  nor  does  he  merely 
believe  in,  the  existence  of  such  a  life ;  he  feels  it  within  himself. 

What  a  pate  is  that  of  Man. 
S3riefe.  1790.  8.,  1,88^94. 
O  was  ift  bod^  a}lenfd^enf(^i(f fal !  0o  oft  '\^  eine  Oefd^id^te 
unoerf^ulbeten  StenbS  l^ore,  t)erftar!t  fic^  mein  SSlirf  \x\.  ienc 
SBelt,  tt)0  attcS  glcid^  fein,  unb  tt)0  W  Slrbeit  beg  SKul^etJoaen 
^crrti^  enben  n)irb.  O  fonnte  man  bod^  alien  ©eplagtcn 
biefen  ®eban!en  red^t  ftarf  in  i^r  »^er§  rufen  I 

0  what  a  fate  is  that  of  man  !  As  often  as  I  hear  of  some  unde- 
served wretchedness,  my  thoughts  rest  on  that  world  where  all  will 
be  made  straight,  and  where  the  labours  of  the  sorrowful  will  end 
in  joy.  0  that  we  could  call  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  afflicted  such 
thoughts ! 
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All  Death  in  Nature  is  Birth. 
SefHmmung  beS  9)2enfd^en.    1800.    ®.  98.,  II»  315,  317. 

^orperlid^e  2ciben,  ®c^mcr§  unb  ^ranf^cit,  wcnn  fte  mtd^ 
treffcn  fotltcn,  tccrbc  ic^  mcif)t  ocjrmcibcn  fonncn  ju  fit  ^  I  en, 
benn  ftc  finb  ^eigniffe  meincr  9?atur,  unb  \^  bin  unb  blcibc 
Ij^ienicben  S^atur^  abcr  jtc  fotten  mic^  nid^t  bctrubcn.  @ic 
treffen  auc^  nur  bic  9?atur,  mit  ber  \^  auf  cine  rounberbare 
SBeife  jufammen^dnge,  nic^t  mid^  f^l^^fl/  ^aS  ubet  al(e  f)?atur 
cr^abene  SBefcn.  S)a5  (ic^ere  @nbe  atteS  ©d^merjeS  unb  atter 
(Smpfdnglid^feit  fur  Xitn  ©c^merj  ifl  ber  5£ob  5  unb  unter  aUem, 
was  ber  naturtirf)e  SWenfd^  fur  ein  Uebel  ju  l^atten  pflegt,  ift  efi 
mir  biefer  am  wenigften.  %^  werbe  uberl^aupt  nid^t  fur  mic^ 
fterben;  fonbern  nur  fur  anbere— fur  bie  3urud!bleibenben, 
<k\xi>  beren  SBerl^inbung  ic^  geriffen  wcrbe  5  fur  mic^  felbft  ifl 
bie  5£obegflunbe  ^tunbe  bet  ©eburt  }u  einem  neuen  l^errtid^ern 
2ebem 

2)ie  @onne  gel^et  auf  unb  gel^  unter,  unb  bie  Sterne  tjer* 
finfen  unb  foramen  mieber,  unb  (iXit  @p^dren  l^atten  i^ren 
©trfettanj  s  aber  fie  fommen  nie  fo  wieber,  wie  fie  Dcrfd^roanben, 
unb  xx^.  ben  teud^tenben  Cluetten  befi  SebenS  ift  felbft  2eben  unb 
gortbilben.  Sebe  @tunbe,  oon  il^nen  ^erbeigefu^rt,  jeber  SWor^ 
gen  unb  jeber  5lbenb  finft  mit  neuem  ©ebei^en  l^inab  auf  bie 
SBelt^  neueS  ^iSitn  unb  neue  2iebe  enttrdufelt  ben  ^p^dren, 
tt)ic  bie  S^autropfen  ber  SBotfe,  unb  umfdngt  bie  ^Watur,  n)ie 
bie  ful^te  9?ac^t  bic  @rbe. 

Siller  5£ob  in  ber  !Watur  ift  ©eburt,  unb  gerabe  im  @terben 
crfc^eint  fi^tbar  bic  @r^6^ung  \it%  2cbenS.  @S  \f>i  Im,  t6b= 
tenbeS  ^rincip  in  ber  5^atur,  benn  bie  5?atur  ift  burd^auS  lautcr 
2ebcn,  welcfeeS,  Winter  bem  alten  bcrborgen,  beginnt  unb  pd^ 
cntwicfclt.  5£ob  unb  ©eburt  ift  blof§  bag  SRingen  beS  2ebenS 
xaxi  ftd^  felbft  um  pd^  jlctS  oerfldrter  unb  il^m  felbft  d^nlid^er 
bar§uftellen. 

Bodily  sufferings,  pains,  and  sickness,  if  they  should  be  my  fate, 
I  would  not  care  to  avoid,  since  they  are  a  part  of  my  nature,  and 
I  am  and  remain  here  below  nature  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  trouble 
me.  Besides,  they  affect  only  nature,  with  which  I  am  in  close 
union,  not  myself — the  being,  that  is  superior  to  all  nature.  The 
certain  end  of  all  pains  and  of  all  susceptibility  to  pain  is  death ; 
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and  of  all  which  the  natural  man  is  accustomed  to  regard  as  evil,  to 
me  this  is  the  least  Then  I  shall  not  die  for  myself,  but  only  for 
others — ^for  those  surviving  me,  from  whose  company  I  shall  be 
torn  ;  for  myself,  the  hour  of  death  is  the  hour  of  birth  to  a  new 
glorious  life. 

The  sun  sets  and  rises,  the  stars  sink  beneath  the  horizon  and 
return  again,  and  all  the  spheres  continue  in  their  circling  dance  ; 
bat  they  never  come  back  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  they  dis- 
appeared ;  and  in  the  bright  sources  of  life  is  life  itself  and  its  con- 
tinuance. Every  hour  brought  forward  by  them,  every  morning 
and  every  evening,  sinks  with  new  increase  to  the  world  ;  new  life 
and  new  love  thrill  from  the  spheres,  as  the  dewdrops  trickle  from 
the  clouds,  and  embrace  nature,  as  the  cool  night  does  the  earth. 

All  death  in  nature  is  birth,  and  at  the  moment  of  death  appears 
visibly  the  rising  of  life.  There  is  no  dying  principle  in  nature,  for 
nature  throughout^  is  unmixed  life,  which,  concealed  behind  the  old, 
b^ns  again  and  develops  itself.  Death  and  birth  is  simply  the 
circling  of  life  in  itself,  in  order  to  present  itself  ever  more  brightly 
and  more  like  to  itself. 

Happiness. 
StuI  a3tiefen*    1790.    8*,  I,  58,  82,  94  fg. 

<^ientet)en  ifl  nid^t  bag  Sanb  ber  @tu(f feligfeit ;  i6:^  toetf  tt 
je|t  f  eg  ifl  nur  bag  Sanb  ber  !IHu^e;  unb  jebe  ^reube;  bte  ung 
wirb,  ijl  nur  ©tdrfung  auf  eine  fotgcnbe  l^eifere  %xbtit 

SBenn  <Sie  fagen :  am  ^ofe,  unb  xotxm  \^  fclbjl  ^Jremier- 
minifler  tt)urbe,  ware  !ctn  wa^rcg  ®luc!,  fo  reben0icaug 
meiner  @ecte.  ®ag  ijl  untcr  bcm  SKonbc  nirgenbg,  bcim 
5)orfpfarrer  ebenfo  wcnig  alg  bcim  '•premicrminiftcr.  ^cr  eine 
jd&tt  2infen,  ber  anberc  @rbfen  s  bag  ijl  ber  gauge  Unterfd^icb, 
@tucf  ijl  nur  jenfeit  titt  ®rabeg»  5l(teg  auf  ber  @rbe  i|l  un^ 
befd^reibtic^  lUin,  bag  xotx^  ic^:  aber  ^lucf  ijl'g  a\x^  nic^t; 
»ag  id^  fuc^e  \  ic^  xot\%  \^  werbe  eg  nie  ftnben. 

^i6^i  ®luc!feli9!eit  ijl  ber  3n)e«  unfcrg  5)afeing;  fonbern 
©lucfmurbigfeit. 

Sd^  l^abe  nur  eine  2eibenfd^aft,  nur  ein  SJeburfhif,  nur  tin 
t)olleg  ®efu^(  meiner  fctbjl,  t>a^:  aufer  mir  ju  n)ir5en.  3e 
me^r  i^  l^anble,  bejlo  gtucftid^er  fd^eine  ic^  mir»  Sft  bag  aud^ 
SEdufc^ung  ?  ^g  fann  fein,  aber  eg  liegt  bod^  SBal^r^eit  jum 
©runbc. 

Here  below  is  not  the  land  of  happiness ;  I  know  it  now ;  it 
is  only  the  land  of  toil,  and  every  joy  which  comes  to  us  is  only  to 
strengthen  us  for  some  greater  labour  that  is  to  succeed. 
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When  yon  say :  At  court,  even  if  I  were  prime  minister,  there  could 
be  no  real  happiness,  you  speak  as  I  would  do.  There  is  none 
under  the  moon,  to  the  country  parson  just  as  little  as  to  the  prime 
minister.  The  one  counts  lentils,  the  other  peas — that  is  the  whole' 
difference.  Happiness  is  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  All 
on  the  earth  is  indescribably  petty,  ihobi  I  know  ;  but  happiness  is 
not  what  I  am  in  search  of ;  I  know  I  shall  not  find  it. 

Happiness  is  not  the  end  of  our  being,  but  being  worthy  of  it. 

I  have  only  one  passion,  only  one  necessity,  only  one  strong  feel- 
ing, which  is,  to  work  on  something  external  to  myself.  The  more 
active  I  am,  the  more  happy  I  appear  to  myself.  Is  this  delusion  ? 
It  may  be  so,  but  there  is  yet  truth  at  the  bottom. 

Set  (Lat  Gr.  Fr.)  Happiness. 

What  Thou  Lovest,  that  Thou  Livest. 
aHeligionSle^te.  1806.  ®.  SB.,  V,  403. 
£)ffenbare  mir,  waS  bu  wal^rl^afttg  licbjl,  waS  bu  mit  bcincm 
ganjcn  @c^ncn  fud^jl  unb  anjlrcbft,  tccnn  bu  ben  warren  ©cs 
nuf  bciner  fetbjl  ju  pnbcn  ^offjl— unb  bu  ][)afl  mir  babur^ 
bcin  2eben  Qcbcutct.  SBag  \i\x  (icbft,  \i(X^  Icbjl  bu.  ^ic  Wi^ 
gcgebcnc  2icbc  ijl  bein  2cben,  unb  bic  SBurjel,  bcr  @i|  unb  bcr 
2Rittelpun!t  bcincS  2cbcn§.  5ltlc  ubrigen  SUcgungcn  in  bif  ftnb 
Scbcn  nur,  inroicfcrn  fic  jic|)  nac^  bicfcm  cinjigen  SKittctpunft 
l^inric^ten.  2)af  oiclcn  2Rcnfc^en  eS  x(\^i  Icid^t  werben  burfte, 
auf  tXt  oorgelegtc  ffragc  ju  antwortcn,  inbcm  Jtc  gar  nid^t  »ifs 
fen,  wag  fie  licbcn,  bewcijl  nur,  bag  bicfc  cigcntlid^  nid^tS  Ucben, 
unb  cbenbarum  aud^  nic^t  Tebcn,  xotxi  fie  nid^t  (iebcn. 

Reveal  to  me  what  thou  really  lovest,  what  thou  seekest  and 
strivest  after  with  thy  whole  heart,  that  in  which  thou  expectest  to 
find  real  enjoyment  of  thyself,  and  thou  hast  revealed  to  me  thereby 
thy  whole  life.  What  thou  lovest,  thou  livest  The  love  which 
thou  hast  indicated  is  thy  life,  the  root,  purpose,  and  central  point 
of  thy  life.  All  other  emotions  in  thee  are  only  life,  so  far  as  they 
are  directed  towards  that  special  central  point.  That  there  may  be 
many  men  who  would  not  find  it  easy  to  answer  the  question  I  have 
asked,  inasmuch  as  they  know  not  what  they  love,  only  proves  that 
such  persons  really  love  nothing,  and  thus  have  no  life  in  them, 
because  they  do  not  love. 

Can  Not — ^Will  Not. 
asjief*    1791. 
^er  !D^enfd^  fann  xo^%  er  fott^  unb  n)enn  er  %(xo^it  er  fann 
nid^t/  fo  n)ta  er  ntd^t. 
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A  man  can  do  what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  when  he  says  he  can  not, 
he  wiJH  not. 

Free-will. 
Srief.    1791.    «•,  1, 107. 

SoQfommen  loxn  td^  Don  ber  Jrei^ett  be6  SJ^enfd^en  uber^eugt 
nur  unter  biefer  SBotaugfegung  ifi  |)fltd^t;  SSugenb  unb  uber^ 
^aupt  eine  fOlotal  moglicl.  C^d  ifi  einteud^tenb;  baf  aud  ber 
Snna^me  ber  ^^ot^menbigfett  ader  menfd^Ud^en  ^anblungen 
(^cterminigmuS  ©pinoja'^)  fe^r  fd^dblid^e  golgen  fur  bie  ©efett* 
fc^aft  flteflen,  baf  \ioA  0tttent}erber(en  ber  fogenannten  IJ^olS^ern 
^\ix^t  ^rofientlS^etlS  aud  biefer  0ueUe  entflelS^t,  unb  baf  ed  gan^ 
anbere  @runbe  ^^(xi  M  bie  Unfd^dblid^feit  ober  wo^I  gar  92ugs 
Ud^fett  btefeS  @a|eg;  wenn  jemanb^  ber  SSya  annimmt;  ftd^  Don 
biefem  SBerberben  rein  er^dlt. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  free-will  of  men ;  it  is  only  under 
this  supposition  that  duty,  virtue,  and,  above  all,  morality  are  pos- 
sible. Let  UB  admit  the  necessity  of  all  human  actions  (the  dei&r- 
miiUsmus  of  Spinoza),  and  very  baneful  consequences  for  society 
are  the  result ;  the  corruption  of  the  manners  of  the  so-called  higher 
classes  springs  in  a  great  measure  from  this  source  ;  and  if  any  one 
who  believes  in  this  principle  keeps  clear,  it  is  caused  by  some  other 
reason  than  its  innocuousness  or  utility. 

See  (Gr.  Fr.)  Free-will. 

Hypocrites. 
Srtef.  n90»  8cte,  1, 41. 
grommler  fegen  bie  9{eligion  meifl  in$  ^eufere^  in 
tteBungen  ber  ^nbad^t,  ^toedloi,  mafd^inenmdfig  unb  wic  im 
Jronbienjt  an  ©ott  \>oUhta6)t,  unb  l^aben  unter  anberm  bad 
(^araftertflifc^e  ^ennjetd^en^  baf  fte  {t(^  angelegentUd^er  urn  t>it 
®otte^furc^t  anberer  befitmmern;  aU  urn  il^re  eigene. 

Hypocrites  place  religion  chiefly  in  externals,  in  the  outward 
practices  of  devotion,  objectless,  like  machines,  and  performed  as 
the  service  of  thralls  to  (Jod ;  among  other  tilings,  they  have  the 
characteristic  sign  of  being  more  alive  to  the  religious  life  of  others 
than  to  their  own. 

See  (Lat.  Gr.  Fr.)  Hypocrites. 

Real  and  Imaginary  Wants. 
^franjofifd^e  SHeoolutton*    @.  SB.,  VI,  186. 
©n  grofeS  ^eer  unferer  IBebur/niffe  pnb  b(o8  unb  tv^%i<^ 
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S3eburfni(|e  ber  ©inbilbung^fraft  5  xoxx  bcburfen  il^rer  blo$ 
batunt;  metl  xoxx  i^ter  %\x  beburfen  gtauben,  {te  Detfd^affen  unS 
f etnen  ©enuf,  tvenn  mr  fte  ^aben  5  i^t  S3eburfntf  mad^t  ft(^ 
blo6  butd^  bte  unangenelj^me  ©mpftnbung  funb,  tvenn  n)ir  fte 
entbel^ren.  ^inge  btefer  ^rt  l^aben  ba6  auSfd^Iiefenbe  *^enn- 
jeid^en^  baf  wtr  fte  blo^  urn  anberer  xoilUn  l^abem  3u  tl^nen 
gelS^ort  aUeS;  maS  jur  9)rad^t  ge^ort,  bte  bloS  ^rad^t  tfl;  aVitt, 
xoa^  yax  SJiobe  gelS^ort,  mfofetn  e6  mebet  butd^  @d^onl^ett  tto(^ 
burd^  S3equemtid^fett;  ttod^  burd^  tr9enbetn)ag  Dor  ^ingen  ber 
gleid^en  %xi  ftd^  auSjeid^net,  al6  baburd^^  ba^  e6  !!Robe  tfl« 

A  great  number  of  our  wants  are  simply  special  wants  of  the 
imagination  ;  we  want  them  simply  because  we  think  that  we  want 
them  ;  they  give  us  no  enjoyment  when  we  obtain  them  ;  the  want 
of  them  is  only  known  by  a  disagreeable  feeling  when  we  are  without 
them.  Things  of  this  kind  have  the  exclusive  mark,  that  we  have 
them  simply  at  the  will  of  others.  To  them  belongs  all  which  belongs 
to  pomp — ^that  is,  simple  pomp ;  everything  which  belongs  to  fashion, 
80  far  as  it  is  distinguished  neither  by  beauty,  nor  by  convenience, 
nor  by  anything  from  things  of  the  same  kind,  except  merely  that 
it  is  fashion. 


PAUL  FLEMMING. 

Bom  A.D.  1609.     Died  A.D.  1640. 

Paul  Flemming  was  bom  in  1609  at  Hartenstein,  where  his 
father  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  for  the 
medical  profession.  In  1633  he  accompanied  an  embassy  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Moscow,  and  the  following  year 
he  proceeded  with  the  embassy  sent  by  the  same  prince  to  Persia. 
On  his  retum  he  determined  to  settle  as  physician  at  Hamburg, 
but  was  cut  off  at  an  early  age  in  1640. 

Wisdom. 

SBeiSl^eit  ijl  ttid^t,  xoxt  x^x  benft, 
*  Qxnt  ^unfJt  W  ju  erternen  5 
SBetSlS^ett  fommt  bod^  au6  ben  @ternen. 
@ie  iftS,  ^xt  ber  <^immel  fc^enft, 
Uttb  nur  ^benfinbern  fenbet, 
^ie  ftd^  t^or  ju  i^m  geivenbet 
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Skater !  bcr  bu  SlUcr  bijl, 
WHi  urn  fo  t>te(  melS^r  ber  ^etnett; 
Saf  bein  ^immeUIid^t  mtt  fd^einen^ 
@^cibc  SBalj^rl^eit  Don  bcr  2ift: 
@o  wirb  aUcr  SBcifen  SBiffcn 
SWeiner  ©nfalt  wcid^en  mu(|en. 

Wisdom  is  not,  as  you  think,  an  art  which  can  be  learned  ;  wisdom 
comes  from  above.  It  is  what  heaven  sends,  and  only  to  children 
of  the  earth  who  turn  themselves  to  it. 

Father !  Thou  who  art  Father  of  all,  and  so  muph  more  of  thine, 
let  thy  heavenly  light  shine  on  me,  separate  truth  from  falsehood  : 
thus  must  the  knowledge  of  the  wise  yield  to  my  simplicity. 

Set  (Gr.)  Wisdom  of  world  of  no  vaiue. 

Enjoy  the  Present. 
CeBenSpflt^ten* 
9Bif t  i^t;  n)a$  xoxx  morgen  madden  ? 
<^eute  laft  un6  ftol^tici^  fen^n ! 
JStaueni;  ^d^et^ett;  SBeinett;  Sadden 
3ie]^n  bet  und  balb  (xyx%,  balb  ein  \ 
SBo^t  bem  ST^anne !  ber  Dergnugt 
^\^  in  fein  SBer^dngnif  fugt. 

Know  you  what  to-morow  may  bring  forth  ?  To-day  let  us  enjoy 
ourselves  !  Sorrows,  joys,  tears,  and  smiles  go  in  and  out  before  us. 
Happy  the  man  who  contentedly  resigns  himself  to  his  fate. 

Women. 

SS^er  IBetbern  trauet,  pflugt  bie  IBinbe 
Unb  fdet  auf  bie  wujle  @5ee, 
^\^i  beS  t>erbor9nen  SWeereS  ®runbe, 
^c^reibt  fein  ©ebdc^tnif  in  ben  ^c^nee, 
@c^opft;  n)ie  bie  ®d^n)eflern  ol^ne  Siebe, 
^ad  Staffer  mtt  bem  ^olj^ten  @iebe* 

He  who  trusts  women  ploughs  the  wind,  sows  on  the  barren  sea, 
finds  not  the  bottom  of  the  hidden  ocean,  writes  his  recollections  in 
the  snow,  draws  water,  like  the  Danaides,  with  pitchers  full  of 
holes. 

See  (Lat.  Gr.  Fr.)  Woman. 
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GEORGE  FOESTER 

Bom  A.D.  1754.     Died  a.d.  1794. 

Johann  Greorge  Forster,  bom  on  the  20tli  November  1754  at 
Nassenbaben,  near  Dantzig,  was  son  of  the  Lutheran  minister  of  that 
poor  village.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  Russia  in  1765,  invited 
by  the  Russian  government  to  assist  in  forming  a  colony,  but  he 
was  disappointed^  and  we  next  hear  of  him  in  England,  giving  pri- 
vate lessons  in  an  educational  establishment  at  Warrington.  His 
father's  reputation  as  a  naturalist  obtained  him  an  appointment 
under  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  circumnavigation  round  the  world. 
His  son  accompanied  him,  and  was  particularly  employed  in  deline- 
ating the  various  objects  of  natural  history  which  were  discovered. 
On  his  retum  he  settled  in  Paris,  but  in  1779  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  at  Cassel,  and  in  ]  784  to  a  similar  situation 
in  the  university  of  Wilna.  He  was  next  invited  by  the  Elector  of 
Mentz  to  accept  the  appointment  of  president  in  the  university 
newly  established  in  that  city.  He  was  unhappy  in  his  domestic 
life,  and  resolved  once  more  to  leave  Europe,  but  while  he  was  pre- 
paring for  a  voyage  to  Thibet,  he  died,  13th  Febraary  1794. 

The  Power  op  Fancy. 

Collected  Works, 

'  Sebl^aftigfett  bed  ©etfled  unb  SBdrme  bet  ^mpftnbung  ful^ren 
und  balb  uber  bie  (^ren|en  beg  SBtrfltd^en  l^iinaud;  unb  waS 
immet  ber  SteblmgSgegenflanb  fet,  womit  ftd^  unfer  intetlectu= 
cllcS  SBefen  befd^dftigt,  fo  ibcalifirt  i^n  unferc  9)]S>antajtc. 

A  lively  spirit  and  warm  feelings  soon  carry  us  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  real ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  favourite  subject  on  which 
our  intellect  is  engaged,  our  fancy  throws  a  halo  around  it. 

Different  Lives  op  Men. 

Collected  Works. 

Cornet  ge^t  feinen  SBeg  ru^tg,  ber  ^nbete  bal%t  {t^  burd^ 
bie  SBelt,  unb  S3eibe  erreid^en  baffelbe  3iel. 

One  goes  on  his  course  calmly,  another  leads  a  struggling  and 
bustling  life,  but  both  reach  the  same  end. 

Circumstances  often  make  the  Man. 

Collected  Works. 

SBir  glauben  oft,  ettva^  ^u  fetn^  wa$  toit  nut  burd^  Umftdnbe 
{tnb  ^  dnbern  {t^  bieSe  bann,  fu^len  toix  unfet  fflit^ti. 
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We  often  think  ourselves  to  be  something,  which  we  are  only 
from  circumstances,  for  should  they  change  we  feel  ourselves  to  be 
nothing. 

Mental  Qualities. 

Collected  Works. 

SBer  farm  ben  fEfttn\6)tn  ^igenfd^aften  Qchcn,  tt)o^  fte  ben 
Sttim  nic^t  mtt  auf  bte  SBelt  hxa^Un  ? 

Who  can  give  qualities  to  men,  when  they  have  not  brought  the 
germ  with  them  into  the  world  ? 

Few  Men  op  Original  Genius. 

Collected  Works. 

&  ijl  nid^t  SebermannS  X>inQ,  etmai  SWeueS  ju  fagen,  ju 
fd^reiben^  ju  erftnben.  3)ie  liebe  SWutter  fWatur  l^at  berglei^cn 
©enteg  gar  fparfam  auSgefdet,  unb  tocm  in  einem  Sal^rl^unbert 
va  ciner  SBiffenfd^aft  mel^r  aU  @iner  aufflel^t,  fo  fann  e6  fur 
etn  SBunber  gelten.  ^Uein  ^a^,  toat  nun  etnmal  oorl^anben 
i\t,  fammetn,  orbnen,  fteben  unb  braten,  fobaf  eS  2)iefem  unb 
Sencm  gutf(^me(ft  unb  leic^t  ju  Dcrbauen  ip,  bagu  pnben  ftd^ 
£eute  genug,  bie  in  i^rer  %xt  aud^  ni^t  umfonfl  gefd^affen 
(tnb. 

Every  man  cannot  say,  -write,  discover  something  new.  Nature, 
that  loving  mother,  has  sown  original  genius  of  that  sort  very 
sparingly,  and  if  in  a  century,  on  any  special  subject,  more  than  one 
springs  up,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  miracle.  But  to  collect,  arrange, 
boil,  and  roast  what  has  once  been  brought  forward,  so  that  it  may 
be  well  flavoured  and  easily  digested  by  this  man  and  that,  plenty 
of  people  are  found,  who  of  their  kind  are  not  born  in  vain. 

Fame. 

Collected  Works. 

fRa^tu^m  ifl  ha^  eigentUd^e  Srbe  ber  wenigen  C^bcln^  £)ft 
§unbet  bie  @^re,  bie  man  bem  5lnbenfen  eineS  grofen  SWanneS 
n>ei^te;  ben  ffunfen  beS  @eniu§  in  einem  anbern  ^ufen  an« 
fSftit  einem  Sifer,  ber  alU  ^inberniffe  befiegt,  fdmpft  er  bann 
um  biefen  9)reiS,  ber  i^n  fo  grog,  fo  rein  unb  g5tt(ic^  bunft  ^ 
unb  wenn  cr  am  ^be  feiner  Saufbaljin  einen  fQlid  in  hat 
25ergangene  wirft,  oerldft  er  biefen  gefd^dftigen  @c^aupla| 
jufrieben,  fro^  unb  mit  bem  feften  SSertrauen,  baf  fein  SBeifpiel 
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unb  bcr  SRul^m  fcineS  9JamenS  bie  wol^ltl^dtige  glammc  fort= 
})Panxen  trcrbe,  fowic  cr  fte  juerfl  cmpfing.  @o  wirb  bcr 
SiJa^rul^m  gtcid^fam  cine  @d^ulb,  wcl^e  bic  fWad^mclt  tilgen 
muf  5  unb  cin  Scitalter,  weld^cS  bet  ben  SSerbienften  eincS  grof  en 
SRanneS  fd^weigt,  ocrbient  bie  strafe,  baf  cS  feinen  i^m  (^n^ 
lichen  SWann  auS  feiner  ^\iit  l^ertjorbringen  fann. 

Fame  is  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  few  noble.  The  honour 
which  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  often  lights  up  the 
"gparks  of  genius  in  another  bosom.  With  a  zeal  which  overcomes 
every  obstacle  he  strives  for  a  prize,  which  appears  in  his  eyes  so 
great,  so  pure,  and  god-like ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  his  course  he  throws 
a  glance  over  the  past,  he  leaves  this  busy  scene  in  full  content- 
ment, joyous  and  with  the  firm  trust  that  his  example  and  the 
fame  of  his  name  will  implant  the  living  flame  in  some  other  breast 
in  the  same  way  as  he  had  received  it.  This  fame  is  as  it  were  a 
debt,  which  posterity  must  pay  ;  and  an  age  which  passes  over  in 
silence  the  merits  of  the  noble,  deserves  as  a  punishment  that  it 
should  not  bring  forth  such  an  one  in  its  midst 

Incompatible  Things. 

Collected  Works, 

SBaS  bcr  SJlenfd^  fud^t,  bag  finbct  cr;  xoat  cr  xoxU,  bad  fann 
er5  tt)a§  er  fi^  crbittct,  ba§  erlangt  cr;— nur  muf  cr  nit^t 
incompatibtc  iDingc  ocrlangcn,  ni^i  ^ugteid^  nad^  i^orbcn  unD 
na^  @ubcn  fcgcln  woUen. 

What  a  man  seeks,  that  he  finds  ;  what  he  wills,  that  he  can  ; 
what  he  prays  for  himself,  that  he  attains; — only  he  must  not 
desire  incompatible  things,  not  wish  to  sail  north  and  south  at  the 
same  moment. 

Example  better  than  Precept. 

Collected  Works. 

@g  forbert  ba8  ®utc  nid^t  immer,  tt)cnn  man  c§  prebigt. 
9)cr(cn  jtnb  Iciest  wcggeworfen,  wenn  bic  gutc  8c^rc  tav^btn 
h^xtn  gcprcbigt  tt>irb»  3c^  fangc  an,  fel^r  beutli^  ubcrgeugt 
ju  wcrben,  baf  aVit^  ©agcn  unb  Sc^ren  jur  SBcfferung  bcr  SBelt 
ni^tg  bcitrdgt  @g  ifl  nur  ctn  ^^cilmittel  oorl^anbcn,  bad  tfl: 
®utc§  tl^un,  fotjifl  an  un6  tft.  a3eifpiel  prebigt  Be(|cr  aU 
2e^rc,  unb  t>atf  xodX  c6  fooicl  fd^werer  i|^. 

Good  is  not  always  advanced  by  preaching.  Pearls  are  easily 
thrown  aside  when  good  doctrine  is  preached  to  deaf  ears.     I  begin 
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to  be  strongly  convinced  that  it  is  not  everything  that  is  said  and 
taught  that  conduces  to  the  improvement  of  the  world.  There  is 
only  one  remedy  existing — ^that  is,  to  do  good  as  far  as  in  us  lies. 
Example  preaches  better  than  precept,  and  that  too  because  it  is 
so  mnch  more  difficult. 

Our  Conduct  through  Life. 

Collected  Works, 

6S  barf  xd^i  bie  Jragc  fein:  fonnen  xoxt  ®ufc§  ftiften? 
foraien  xoix  fWifibrdud^e  abftctten  ?  fonnen  xoix  gruc^te  unfcrcr 
Semu^ungen  %ux  SBo^lfal^rt  beg  ^iaatf>  ober  ber  ©efenfd^aft; 
in  ber  wir  ^u  wirf en  bcjlimmt  jtnb,  erleben  ?  fWein,  bicS  ViiUt 
^gt  nic^t  t)on  unS,  i^on^t  nid^t  oon  SO^enfci^rn  Oih,  ti  Itegt 
im  9lat^  ber  ©otter  bcfc^loficn  im  l^eiligen  unburd^bringlic^cn 
Ibmltl  beg  @^i(ffal§  Derl^uttt*  2lber  cS  fann  unb  muf  bie 
grage  tdglid^  aufgeworfen  werben,  ob  xoix  ^eute  t^aten^  waS  na^ 
unferm  (Sefu^l  unb  SBerflanbe  baS  S3e{le  fd^ien,  ba§  S3efle  beg 
StaatS  unter  ben  Umfidnben,  worin  er,  worin  wtr  unS  be* 
fanben,  ber  S5e(le  be§  einjelnen  SWenf^en,  mit  bem  wir  be* 
fonbcrg  %u  tl^un  l^atten^  benn  hat  S3efte  unferS  eigenen  ®elbft, 
»e((^eg  ung  am  nd^ften  angel^it,  ifi  SRefuttat  biefer  beiben  unb 
folgt  wxmiittihoix  ^axaxx^,  ^^t  wag  xoxx  ergiclt  ^aben,  fonbern 
wag  xoxx  mit  Slntt>enbung  alter  ung  oerlicl^enen  ^rdfte  )^(xbtxi 
erjielen  woUen,  foil  ung  25eru^igung  gebem  ^afi  a3en)uf tfcin : 
„  i(^  t\)at,  wag  id^  oermod^te'^  fotl  eg  nun  einmal  fein,  wag 
tmg  Stroft  unb  3uftieben^eit  in  aUen  :^ingen  gibt. 

The  question  should  not  be,  Can  we  lay  the  foundation  of  some- 
thing good  ?  Can  we  remedy  abuses  ?  Shall  we  see  the  fruit  of 
our  exertions  in  the  well-being  of  the  state  or  the  society  in  which 
we  are  destined  to  work  ?  No  ;  all  this  depends  not  on  ourselves, 
nor  on  man  ;  it  lies  in  the  determinate  counsel  of  God,  concealed  in 
tiie  sacred  and  impenetrable  darkness  of  fate.  But  the  question  can 
and  must  ever  daily  be,  Whether  we  are  doing  to-day  what,  accord- 
ing to  our  feeling  and  understanding,  appears  the  best — ^the  best  for 
the  state  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  and  we  find  ourselves, 
the  best  for  individual  men  with  whom  we  have  particularly  to  do  ; 
since  the  best  for  ourselves,  which  concerns  us  nearest,  is  the  result 
of  both  these,  and  follows  immediately  from  it.  Not  what  we 
have  attained,  but  what  we  have  wished  to  attain,  with  the  earnest 
employment  of  all  our  powers,  should  give  us  comfort.  The  con- 
sciousness "  I  did  what  I  could,"  should  be  what  gives  us  comfort 
and  contentment  in  all  things. 

C 
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A  IVIan's  Particular  Vocation. 
Collected  Works. 
3eber  muf  felbfl  fu^teti/  wag  fetn  S3eruf  ift  unb  moju  er 

Every  one  must  himself  feel  what  is  his  particnlar  vocation  and 
what  is  his  strength. 

The  Events  op  Life. 

Collected  Works. 

^tted,  tockt  gef^tel^t^  l^at  feme  SSefltmmung  Dom  SSotl^er- 
gel^ienben  unb  SBejiel^ung  auf§  dufunftige. 

Everything  which  happens  has  its  bent  given  by  the  events  that 
have  gone  before,  and  is  brought  into  relation  ¥rith  those  that  come 
after. 

A  Rational  Soul  and  Moral  Perfectibility. 

Collected  Works. 

%iit  l^aben  eine  oernunftige  ®eele,  eine  moralifd^c  5)erfectts 
bilitdtj  biefc  ©genfc^aftcn  ma^en  mir  ben  drmfien  S5auer 
l^eiltg  unb  wertl^.  :J)ie  moraltfd^e  SSerooUfommnung  ift  unfere 
Seftimmung  unb  Ijjier  offhct  jid^  bem  ©d^riftjIeUer  ein  unabfe^s 
bareS  Jelb  unb  eine  grofe  ^nte. 

All  men  have  a  rational  soul  and  moral  perfectibility ;  it  is  these 
qualities  which  make  the  poorest  peasant  sacred  and  valued  by  me. 
Moral  i)erfectibility  is  our  destiny,  and  here  are  opened  up  to  the 
historian  a  boundless  field  and  a  rich  harvest. 

Truth  is  the  Message  of  all  Great  Men. 

Collected  Works. 

SBal^rlS^ett  xoai  bie  S3otfd^aft,  bte  aOe  grofcn  SJidnner  on  bte 
SJ^enfd^^eit  %\x  oerfunbtgen  IJ^atten;  SBal^^rl^ett^  SSerlJ^dltnif  ber 
3)inge  untereinanber  unb  %\x  un§.  @ie  entlebigtcn  ft^  genau 
i^reS  ^uftragS  unb  brac^ten  un§  ^Oi^x\)t\tf  h(x^  ^tetnob  beg 
SJeifen,  ba§  ©c^wert  in  eineS  fWarren  ^anb.  :J)od^  0hi|en 
unb  SJiiSbraud^  l^iaben  i^re  ©renjen:  bie  ^uffldrung  aber 
fd^reitet  oon  Srfa^rung  ju  ©rfalfirung  ing  Unbcgrenjte  fort. 
,f^\tVit\^t  erfd^opft  fte  einft  atte  SSer^ltniffe  beS  SWenfd^en 
unb  bringt  bann  ben  grieben  beS  golbencn  SeitalterS  jurud  ?" 
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Dicfc  ^armlofe  ^offhung,  cin  @tcm  bcr  SBeifen  unferS  Sa^r- 
^unbert§^  Dcrbicnt  wenigftcnS  feinen  ®pott,  fotange  fie  bag 
aufgcjlcifte  3icl  blcibt,  »el(i^e§  fo  "oxtlt  ^rdftc  fur  baS  a3e^ 
burfnifi  beg  gegenwdrttgen  ^ugenbltctS  in  ^eivegung  erl^dlt 
unb  einen  Seben  anfeuert,  in  fcincr  gaufbalj^"  nac^  ber  S36n» 
fommenl^ett  ju  flreben^  bie  i^m  erreid^bar  ift.  SBenn  bie 
Senvegen^eit  in  eine  Sufunft  ju  fc^auen,  bie  unfern  ^ugen 
gefliffentlid^  tx&^^tn  n)arb^  unb  SBeftimmungen  ooraug^ufagen, 
»e((^e  ftc^  au§  ben  ^rdmiffen  ber  ^rfalj^rung  nid^t  folgern 
laffen,  mit  Srrtlj^um  beftraft  wcrben  muf,  fo  fonnte  wenigfteng 
feine  @trafe  unfc^dblid^er  unb  feine  %\x^t\^  wclj^lt^dtiger  fein 
aU  biejenige^  n^elc^e  bie  S3i(ber  ber  ^^antafte  benu|t;  urn  ben 
SRenfd^en  oxi,  tea  reeded  diel  %yx  geleitem  ©in  folc^ed  'i^\ti  ift 
bie  fubiectit>e  SBerooHfommnung,  wel^e  nur  bur^  eine  oott- 
lommnere  ©rfenntnif  ber  SBal^r^eit  emjorben  werben  fann. 

Truth  was  the  message  which  all  great  men  had  to  commimicate 
to  the  human  race  ;  truth,  the  relation  of  things  to  one  another  and 
to  us.  They  discharged  properly  their  commission,  and  gave  us 
truth,  the  jewel  of  the  wise,  the  sword  in  the  fool's  hand.  What  is 
nseful  and  what  is  unprofitable  have  their  limits  ^ut  enlightenment 
of  mind  goes  on  from  one  experience  to  another  away  to  the  infinite. 
^  Does  it  not  perhaps  exhaust  all  the  relations  of  man,  and  then 
bring  back  the  peace  of  the  golden  age  ?"  Such  a  harmless  hope 
as  this,  the  philosopher's  stone  of  our  age,  deserves  at  least  no  ridi- 
cule, so  long  as  it  remains  the  end  which  keeps  in  motion  so  many 
powers  for  the  necessities  of  the  present  moment,  and  animates 
every  one  to  strive  in  his  course  after  that  perfection  which  is  to  be 
attained  by  him.  If  the  audacity  to  look  into  futurity,  which  is 
intentionally  withdrawn  from  our  eyes,  and  to  predict  results  which 
cannot  be  deduced  from  the  premises  of  experience,  must  be 
pnnished  by  falling  into  mistakes,  then  no  punishment  could  te 
more  harmless,  and  none  indeed  more  salutary,  than  that  which 
made  use  of  the  images  of  fancy  to  direct  men  to  a  real  end.  Such 
an  end  is  perfectibility,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  truth. 

True  Nobility. 

Collected  Works, 

2)a6  ift  ia  wal^rer  ?lbel;  ttjal^re  ©r^abenl^eit  unferS  ©eifteS, 
baf  er  ubcr  aUe§  geiben  unb  iiber  aHe  25itterfeit  burd^  \x\,  i^m 
loo^nenbe;  i^m  angeeignete  ^raft  ju  {tegen  Dermag. 

That  is  true  nobility,  true  elevation  of  soul,  when  man  can  rise 
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superior  to  any  suflFering  and  every  pain  by  the  indwelling  pcJwera 
given  to  him. 

The  Man  of  High  Principle. 

Collected  Works. 

SBer  l^unbert  mal  moralifd^  ^anMt,  tf)t  er  etnmal  bat>on 
fpric^t;  baS  ifl  etn  SJlenfd^;  ben  man  fegnen  unb  ^erjen  mo^te. 
^6)  bin  tt)cit  cntfernt/i^n  barum  fur  fel^lerfrei  ju  crftdrm; 
baS  plus  et  minus  unb  in  @rab  bed  S3e{h:e6enS  nad^  SSoQ- 
fommenlS^ett  unb  ISugenb  befHmmt  abet  ben  ^ert^  be5  !D{en^ 
fd^en. 

Whoso  acts  a  hundred  times  with  high  moral  principle  before  he 
speaks  once  of  it,  that  is  a  man  whom  one  could  bless  and  clasp  to 
one's  heart.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  he  is  on  that  account  free 
from  faults,  but  the  plus  et  mintiSy  the  degree  of  striving  after  per- 
fection and  virtue,  determines  the  value  of  the  man. 

The  Wise. 

Collected  Works. 

:Der  SBeife  fud^t  SBeiSl^eit  —  nid^t  leere6  SBort  — fonbem 
tebenbige  ©otteSfraft,  na^rl^iafte  SebenSfpeife,  unb  menn  er  |te 
ftnbet,  toe  Die  SBelt  fie  ni^t  be6  5lufl^eben5  wurbigt,  fo  ift  beS 
gro^lotfenS  in  feiner  @cele  fcin  @nbc. 

The  wise  seek  wisdom — no  empty  word  but  God's  living  power — 
nutritious  food  ;  and  if  he  finds  it,  where  the  world  does  not  deem  it 
worthy  of  uplifting,  there  is  no  end  of  joy  in  his  soul. 

Individual  Actions. 

Collected  Works, 

Sc  tdngcr  id^  (ebe  unb  Srfal^rungcn  mad)e,  jc  mel^r  uber» 
jeuge  i6:)  mx6),  baf  ein^elne  ^anbtungen  n)eber  fat  nod^  wiber 
bie  SWcnf^cn  beweifen,— baS  ®angc  muf  l^icr  entfd^eiben^  tt>cil 
am  ^be  bo^  Uin  anberer  !D2af flab  fur  ben  Q.^axafUv  ifl  alS 
bad  S3er]^dttnif  be§  fBiUm$  jum  ©emifTen,  ober  ©efu^l  t>on 
SRed^t  unb  Unred^t,  Out  unb  256fe.  3n  cinjelncn  gdUen  fann 
bafi  CSJefulj^l  fel^r  uerf^ieben  f^cinen  tjon  :J)em,  waS  eS  gekpo^n* 
lid^  ifl.— @S  ifl  cine  uble  ^Ingcwol^nb eit^  baf  man  fagt,  ^en 
fann  icl^  nid^t  leiben,  :J)en  l^affe,  :J)cn  tjerabfd^eue  i^,  3)en  heU 
i^  an  3  gerabe  at$'  ob  fte  gan^  bofe  ober  gut  n)dren*,  ber 
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EicbenStDurbigftc  tjl  2)cr,  bcr  jt(^  felbfl  am  Doafommenften 
bej^errfd^t'5  benn  baS  ift  Oered^tiflfcit  gegen  aUc  SKitmcnfd^cn. 

The  longer  I  live  and  learn  experience,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  individual  actions  prove  nothing  either  for  or  against  men ;  the 
vhole  life  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  there  is  no  other  measure 
of  character  than  the  relation  of  the  will  to  the  conscience,  or  the 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil.  In  individual  cases  the 
feeling  may  appear  very  different  from  that  which  it  is  in  general. 
It  is  a  bad  habit  to  get  into  to  say,  "  I  cannot  bear  him,  I  hate  him, 
I  abhor  him,  I  adore  him,"  just  as  if  they  were  completely  bad  or 
good  ;  that  man  is  most  worthy  of  love  who  has  the  greatest  control 
over  himself,  for  that  means  justice  to  all  our  fellow-men. 

Proselytising  Spirit. 

Collected  Works, 

S^on  ber  ^a^t^txttXitbt  ifl  ber  SBefe^rungSgeift  unjertrenm 
li^/  infofern  er  baS  a3cftrebcn  ijl,  5lnberc  ju  feincr  3Jlcinung 
ju  gcwinncn,  SBom  SBilben  biS  jum  ®rof inquijitor,  t>om  frommen 
@(^mdrmer  big  jum  9)$i(ofop]^en  ftnb  toir  Wit  ^rofeln^tenmad^er  5 
itnb  n>aS  fo  tief  in  ber  menf(^Uci)en  ^atuc  gegrunbet  \%  fann 
ni(^t  an  {td^/  fann  nur  burd^  ben  ©ebraud^  unred^tmdf tger  ^ittti 
prdflic^  feuu 

The  proselytising  spirit  is  inseparable  from  the  love  of  truth, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  striving  to  win  over  others  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
From  savages  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  from  the  pious  enthusiast  to 
the  philosopher,  we  are  all  proselytisers  ;  and  that  feeling,  which  is 
so  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  cannot  be  blameable  in  itself, 
but  only  through  the  use  of  improper  means. 

The  Conversion  of  Men. 

Collected  Works. 

@g  ^i^t  nur  ixotx  SBege,  xoit  man  auf  hit  Ueberjeugung  etnes 
3Renf(^en  wirfen  fann :  burd^  ben  ^opf  unb  burd^  t>at  ^erj. 
3e  feller  unb  erleud^teter  aber  ber  SSerflanb,  je  reiner,  ebler 
unb  einfad^er  bag  ©efu^l,  beflo  fefler  fte^t  bie  Ueberjeugung, 
beflo  fd^roerer  wirb  eg,  eine  anbere  an  i^u  @te(Ie  ju  fe|en, 
teflo  wi^tiger,  erlj^abener,  tjoUfommener  muffen  bie  ©runbe  fein, 
mobur^  man  eine  S3e!e^rung  bemerffledigen  xoiVL 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  work  for  the  conversion 
of  men — through  the  head  and  through  the  heart.  But  the  clearer 
and  more  enlightened  the  imderstanding,  the  purer,  nobler,  and 
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simpler  the  feelings,  so  mucli  stronger  is  the  conviction,  so  much 
the  more  diflScult  is  it  to  put  another  in  our  place,  so  much  the 
more  weighty,  elevated,  and  perfect  must  the  reasons  be  by  which 
a  conversion  is  brought  about. 

The  Goal. 

Collected  Works. 

Sft  eS  ni^t  cine  fcl^r  x\6;^t\%t  SScmerfung,  baf  man  uBcraH 
ben  SWenfd^en  baS  Siel  wetter  (leifen  muffe,  a(§  fte  fommcn 
fonnen/  bamit  fie  n^emgfleng  fo  xotit  fommen,  aB  eS  ilj^nen 

Is  it  not  a  very  proper  remark  that  we  should  above  all  place  the 
goal  beyond  the  reach  of  men,  in  order  that  they  may  at  least  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  their  strength  to  carry  them  ? 

A  Friend. 

Collected  Works, 

@in  Jreunb  ijl  em  SBefen,  baS  un§  gang  trdgt  m\t  unfem 
gel^tern  unb  SWdngeln  alien. 

A  friend  is  a  being  that  is  willing  to  bear  with  us  in  all  our  faults 
and  failings. 

Real  Friends. 

Collected  Works. 

'!^\t  wenigen  SWenfc^en,  bie  gleid^formig  mit  un^  benfen,  ftnb 
un§  nod^  mel^r  nctl^  aU  baS  gange  ubrtge  SD^enfd^engefc^led^t;  fte 
ftdrfcn  unb  befeftigcn  unS  in  unfcrn  eigcnen  ©runbfdgen. 

The  few  men  who  think  in  common  with  us  are  much  more  neces- 
sary to  us  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  mankind ;  they  give 
strength  and  tone  to  our  principles. 

Self-examination  and  Self-denial. 

Collected  Works. 

@elbftpriifung  unb  ©clbjtoerleugnung  lel^ren,  mit  ber  menf(i^= 
li^en  SiJatur  nad^jt(l^t6t>ofl  %\x  fein,  ni^t  §u  ml  oon  i^r  ju  fobern, 
feinc  Srregularitdten  ju  oerjci^en,  ttjenn  nur  )iugenb  \m  ®angen, 
unb  mit  i^r  wal^re  ©litiffcligfeit  baS  Sielblcibt;  xoix  voi^vx, 
baf  ba8  lf>6^(le,  reinjte  ®lu(f,  beffen  SKenfd^en  auf  ^ben  fdlj^ig 
fein  fonnen,  in  SKitt^cilungen  bcflelj^t,  in  txtU,  tit  jtd^  felbjl  in 
^nbern  empftnbet  unb  ^nberec  SSo^l  unb  ^i^eube  %\xm  S^rigen 
mad^t. 
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Self-examination  and  self-denial  teach  us  to  be  indulgent  to 
human  nature,  not  to  require  too  mucli  from  her,  to  foi^ve  no 
irregularities,  unless  virtue  on  the  whole,  and  with  her  true  happi- 
ness, is  the  goal  aimed  at ;  we  know  that  the  brightest,  purest 
happiness,  of  which  men  can  be  capable  on  earth,  consists  in  social 
intercourse,  in  love  which  is  felt  for  others,  and  makes  the  well- 
being  and  joy  of  others  as  its  own. 

A  LIan  without  Pretensions. 

Collected  Works, 

S)ic  grope,  xo'vtUi^  grofc  5lnja]^l  oon  !Wenfc^en,  bic  mir 
Jreunbfc^aft  unb  8icbe  f^cnfen,  hmc\\tn  ttmat  fur  meinen 
^Jarafter  uno  etroaS  fur  bic  ©mpfdnglic^feit  unb  angcborene 
0utc  beS  SWcnfd^en  ubcr^aupt  %^  muf  fd^liefen,  baf  \^ 
gefattc,  wcil  ic^  ol^ne  ^rdtcnjion  bin  unb  Sebermann  SBol^l, 
^cincm  Ucbel  »unf(^e ;  unb  ta  biefe  :J)enfun96art  fo  |t^er  ift, 
ben  aSeifatt  bcr  SWenf^cn  ju  gen>innen,  fo  muf  i^  fotgcrn,  baf 
bie  !Kcnf^en  im  Orunbc  gutc  ©cfd^opfc  unb  mit  SBenigcm  |U 
befriebigcn  finb,  baf  ®utc  bcS  <^crjcnS  immcr  ben  bteibcnbflen 
©nbrucf  auf  ftc  mad^t  unb  uncigcnnugig  fc^eincnbe  Zitht  jte 
cm  ticfpcn  ru^rf.  Jolgere  \6;^  wciter,  fo  fe^e  ic^,  baf  mir  bie 
Sorfe^ung  mit  biefem  ^erjen  unb  mit  biefcr  :J)emut^  mabrlid^ 
fein  fleine^  Oef^enf  gemad^t  ]^at5  fie  trdgt  fobiel  ju  meiner 
0lu(ffeligfeit  bei  unb  lel^rt  mic^,  baf  ber  grofte  SJortl^eit  beS 
Slenfc^en  tft,  t^eilnel^imenb  unb  liebeboU  gegen  bie  SBett  ^vl 
fein. 

The  great,  wonderfully  great,  number  of  men  who  offer  me  their 
friendship  and  love,  proves  something  favourable  for  my  character, 
and  something  also  for  the  susceptible  nature  and  innate  goodness 
of  men.  It  must  be  inferred  that  I  please,  because  I  am  without 
pretensions,  and  everybody  wishes  me  well,  while  I  wish  ill  to  no 
one — a  disposition  which  is  sure  to  win  the  good-will  of  men.  We 
must  draw  the  inference  from  all  this,  that  men  are  at  bottom  good 
creatures,  and  are  easily  pleased,  that  goodness  of  heart  ever  makes 
the  most  lasting  impression  on  them,  and  unselfish  love  strikes 
deepest  into  their  hearts.  Moreover  I  infer,  I  see,  that  Providence 
has  really  made  me  no  small  gift  by  giving  me  this  heart,  this 
humility,  as  it  contributes  so  much  to  my  happiness,  and  teaches 
me  that  it  is  the  greatest  advantage  to  man  that  he  should  be 
indulgent  and  full  of  love  to  the  world. 
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The  Cause  op  Despotism. 

Collected  Works. 

Melange  tt  xoa^x  bteiben  toxxt),  baff  bte  groffte  9n^l^( 
2JJenf(i^ctt  mc^r  jinnltc^  ober  tl^ori^t  aU  ocrnunftig  ^thtn  unb 
^anbeln,  fo  langc  wirb  3)cSpotiSmuS  blciben. 

As  long  as  it  remains  true  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  spend 
their  lives  rather  in  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures  and  follies  than 
like  rational  beings,  so  long  will  despotism  be  necessary. 

How  Men  mat  become  Fkee. 

Collected  Works, 

^k  '^xtx^txi  fc|t  ctwaS  tjorauS,  xoat  pd^  noc^  nirgcnbg  fanb, 
tin  ganjeS  23olf  ober  wcnigftcnS  cine  grofc  SWaioritdt  Don 
tugenbl^aften  aRenfd^en.  3)o(i^  oermod^te  Ziitb  unb  jinnlid^er 
Slcij  immer  uncnbltc^  mel^r  uber  bic  SRenft^ett,  im  ©anjen 
genommen,  al6  SRatfonnement  unb  einleud^tenbfle  SBalJ^rl^eit ; 
noc^  immer  ful^rte  bie  SBcU  ^ittenfprud^e  im  SWunbe  unb 
IS^anbelte  na^  leibenfd^aftnd^en  ^inbrucf en  5  n}enn  e§  am  befien 
ging,  tdufcfeten  ftc^  tixt  gutcn  2eutc  felbfl  unb  waren  bei  i^rer 
SWenfc^enliebe  fo  fclbftfud^tig,  htx  x^xtm  9)atrioti6muS  fo  tpran^ 
nifc^,  bei  i^ren  5lblerSbli(!en  fo  blinb,  wenn  cS  auf  i^re  ^6)tooi^' 
^txUxi  unb  Siebttnggneigungen  anfam,  baf  m^  W  ^tx^i^txt  ber 
SWon^Sregel  benjunbere  :  „  Sine  res  vadere  sicut  vadunt ; " 
b.  1^.:  ^,  Sag  gcfd^elfien,  waS  bu  nid^t  dnbem  fannft."  3ur 
SSertJoUfommnung  beS  ®anjen,  wenn  e6  je  eine  gibt,  fd^cint  mir 
in  ber  Z^at  fein  anbereg  ^xtUX  ubrig  alS  bag,  mit  @ifer, 
unabldjtig,  an  pc^  felbft  ^u  arbeiten.  2)ie§  fei  baS 
©efd^dft  aller  SWenfc^enfreunbe,  wel^eS  fte  fetbft  treiben,  unb 
ber  ganjen,  ganjcn  SBelt,  fo  (aut  fte  nur  immer  reben  fonnen, 
empfelj^len  muffen.  Sft  ^xt  SBelt  erft  tugenb^aft^  bann  wirb  fie 
Don  fetbft  frei. 

Freedom  presupposes  something,  which  is  however  never  found  : 
a  whole  people,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  to  be  virtuous. 
The  passions  and  sensual  feelings  have  ever  much  more  power  over 
men,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  than  reason  and  the  clearest  truth. 
The  world  had  indeed  always  in  its  mouth  moral  saws,  yet  acted 
on  impressions  dictated  by  passions  ;  at  the  best,  the  good  people 
deceived  themselves,  and  were  so  selfish  in  their  love  of  mankind, 
80  tyi*annical  in  their  patriotism,  so  blind,  eagle-eyed  though  they 
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were,  when  it  touclied  their  weaknesses  and  favourite  inclinations, 
that  I  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  monk's  saying :  **  Sine  res  vadere 
sicut  vadunt*' — "Let  things  go  as  they  may."  To  bring  every- 
thing to  a  state  of  perfection,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  it  appears 
to  me  indeed  that  there  are  no  other  means  than  with  diligence  to 
work  unceasingly  on  one's-self.  Let  this  be  the  business  of  all  the 
friends  of  mankind,  which  they  urge  forward  and  which  they  press 
on  the  whole  world  so  long  as  they  have  breath.  If  the  world  is 
once  virtuous,  then  will  it  be  free  of  itself. 

Evert  One  under  some  Control. 

Collected  Works, 

?mcS  an  unS  SWcnfd^cn  ift  erjiDungcn,  ift  notl^wenbige  golgc 
ber  Sinrid^tung,  t>ie  nid^t  tjon  unS  ab^ing^  ber  Jreic  ifl  alfo 
nit^t  S)eriem9e,  bee  oon  aHem  dtDang  befrett  \%  benn  baS  ift 
fein  ®ef(^6pf,  fonbern  ber  bcm  trenigften  3n)ang,  bem  natur= 
lit^jlen  (wenn  ic^  fo  fagen  barf)  aUein  gelfiord^t. 

Everything  in  us  men  is  forced,  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  con- 
trol which  depends  not  on  ourselves  ;  the  free,  therefore,  is  not  he 
who  is  free  from  all  force,  for  there  is  no  such  creature,  but  he  who 
is  only  under  the  least  force,  the  most  natural,  if  I  may  say  so. 

My  Thoughts  are  my  own  Possession. 

Collected  Works. 

a^eine  fWeinungcn  finb  mein  ©gcntl^um  5  metnc  ^anblungen 
fonncn  burc^  baS  8anbe8gefe|  befd^rdnft  werbem 

My  thoughts  are  my  own  possession ;  my  acts  may  be  limited 
by  my  country's  laws. 

Political  Liberty. 

Collected  Works, 

&  tt)drc  SEl^orlj^eit,  ben  SWenfd^en  gret^cit  ju  geben  obcr  nur 
}u  tt)unfd&cn,  wcnn  fic  SBUbc  tohd  blciben  unb  i^re  Slnlagen 
ju  moralifc^er  SSottfommenl^cit  ni^t  baburc^  tcid^ter  auSgcbilbct 
toerben  foUten.  2)icS  attetn  ifl  ber  3we(f,  wcSwegen  bie  poli» 
tifc^e  grcil^eit  fo  wunfc^enfittjertlj^  ift:  benn  i^  glaube,  e«  ift 
unwiberlegbar,  baf  nur  in  frcien  ^iaoittti  hit  Slugenb  attgemein 
roerben  fann.  Slttein  waS  unfer  Snbioibuum  anbetrifft,  un6 
labcn  bie  ajer^dltniffe,  unter  wel^en  mx  in  ber  SBelt  erfc^ienen 
unb  fortUbten,  ju  einer  ®attung  tjon  pritjilegirtcrt  SBcfen  ge« 
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mac^t/  bte  nad^  jenem  3n>ecE  jheBtett;  ol^ne  bte  ^ulfe  etner 
frcicn  SBerfaffung  obcr  tjictmcl^r  burd^  bte  ^ulfe  cincr  nic^t 
frcicn.  SKir  jinb  auc^  in  ^cttcn  unb  ^crfcrn  frci,  fotglid^ 
l^aBen  tt)ir  wenigcr  M  unS  undl^nlid^c  SDlenfc^cn  bic  Slbwcfcn^ 
l^ett  bet  polittfc^en  ^ret^eit  gu  Beflagem 

It  would  be  folly  to  give  or  even  to  wish  for  freedom  to  men  if 
they  still  continue  savages,  and  if  their  inclination  to  moral  perfec- 
tion is  not  thereby  more  easily  cultivated.  This  alone  is  the  end 
for  which  political  liberty  is  worthy  of  being  achieved,  for  I  believe 
it  to  be  undeniable,  that  only  in  free  countries  can  virtue  be  gener- 
ally diffused.  But  as  to  what  belongs  to  us  as  individuals,  the 
relations  under  which  we  appear,  and  continue  to  live  in  the  world, 
have  made  us  a  kind  of  privileged  beings,  who  are  striving  towards 
that  end,  without  the  assistance  of  a  free  constitution,  or  rather  by 
the  help  of  one  not  free.  Even  in  chains  and  prisons  we  are  free  ; 
therefore  we  have  less  reason  to  lament  the  absence  of  political 
liberty  than  men  unlike  to  us. 

No  Perfect  Happiness  in  the  World. 

Collected  Works. 

@«  ijl  nid^t  bag  gooS  beS  SDlcnfc^cn,  m  bicfcr  SKctt  t)ottfom= 
men  glud^lid^  gu  fein :  bad  ^ingige^  vnat  ung  ubrigbleibt,  \% 
a\x%  ^cnt/  n)Q$  xoix  er^Iten  unb  erretd^en  fonnen^  ben  beflen 
S3ort^eil  gu  jie^en  unb  fo  nuglid^  unb  qf\xdix6)  gu  fein^  a(g 
unfere  Sage  juldft 

It  is  not  the  lot  of  men  to  be  perfectly  happy  in  this  world  ;  the 
only  thing  which  remains  to  us  is  to  make  the  best  of  what  we 
receive  and  obtain,  being  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  our  cu'cum- 
stances  allow. 

True  Happiness. 

Collected  Works, 

SBal^reg  ©lucE  tfl  nad^  metner  fD^etnung  ie|t:  ^tteS  %\x 
geniefen,  tt)08  erlaubt  ijl— b.  i.  roaS  mir  fetbjl  unb  ^Inbern 
nic^t  fc^Qbet,  fonbern  t)ietmel^r  gutrdglid^  ijl.  ^ugenb  merbe 
id^  immer  nennen,  mein  ISBo^l  o^ne  9{Qd^t:^eil  bed  92dd^jlen  %\x 
fud^en,  unb  ba8  grofte  SKo^l:  Slnberer  ®turf  unb  Slnberer 
Sufrieben^eit  geniefen  unb  beforbern  §u  fonnen. 

True  happiness  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  enjoy  whatever  is  in  our 
power — i.e.,  what  does  not  injure  ourselves  or  others,  but  rather  is 
beneficial    'Virtue  I  shall  ever  call  it  to  seek  my  weal  without 
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hurt  to  1117  neighbours  ;  and  the  greatest  weal  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
and  further  the  happiness  and  cx>ntentment  of  others. 

Much  depends  on  our  Organisation. 

Collected  Works, 

SBir  l^aben  am  ^ranfcnbctf  ober  fonjt  mit  bcr  3cit  crfal^ren, 
»ie  Steles,  xoxt  3ltte8  m6c^t'  tc^  fagen,  t)on  unfcrer  Crganifa^ 
tion  olb\)OLn%t,  unb  xoxt  unfcr  SSol^t  unb  SBel^c,  unfere  innigjlen 
®efu]^le  be§  @c^merie6  ober  ber  greube  in  ber  regen  ^raft 
wemgflenS  unfcrS  ©ei^irnS  itnb  unferer  9?ert)en  §u  |>aufe  jinb. 

We  have  to  learn  in  sickness,  or  else  in  time,  how  much,  I 
might  say  how  everything,  depends  on  our  organisation,  and  how 
our  weal  and  woe,  our  inmost  feelings  of  joy  or  grief,  arise  from 
the  activity  of  our  brain  and  nerves. 

Much  must  be  left  in  the  Hands  of  Fate. 

Collected  Works, 

£)  eS  tfl  fo  SSieleS,  maS  xoxx  ber  ^anb  beS  ^d^td^faU  gerabegu 
ubertaffen  muffen !  'S>it  <^unfl  beflel^t  aud^  gar  nid^t  bartn, 
mit  guten  Garten  tin  @piel  ju  gcwinnen,  fonbern  mit  ben 
Garten  fo,  xoxt  {te  un5  fallen,  baS  S3efte  ^u  mac^en,  xoci%  fic^ 
tl^un  ia^t. 

O  many  are  the  things  that  we  must  altogether  leave  in  the 
hands  of  fate  !  Our  skill  is  not  shown  in  winning  the  game  with 
good  cards,  but  to  make  the  best  of  whatever  cards  are  placed  in 
our  hands. 

Misfortune  is  the  Touchstone  of  Human  Excellence. 

Collected  Works. 

SBal^r  ift  efi,  baff  Ungtitc!— wal^reg  UnglucE  (nid^t  etngeBi(= 
teteS,  weld^eS  xoiv  un8  felbft  fd^affcn)  ber  grofte  3)rufftein  ber 
menfd^lid^cn  S3ortrepd^feit  ift,  itnb  baf  eine  cigcne  @tcid^= 
mittl^igfeit  unb  eine  Befonbere  ©eifteSftdrFe  baju  gel^ort,  urn 
unbefangen  auf  t>it  SKclt  ju  wirfen,  wenn  baS  @d^ic!fat  atte 
0«eaen  be8  ©enuffeS  abfc^neibet  itnb  fclBft  im  SBirfen  unS 
bie  «^dnbe  binbet 

It  is  true  that  misfortune — ^real  misfortune  (not  imaginary,  which 
we  create  for  ourselves),  is  the  surest  touchstone  of  human  excel- 
lence, and  that  equanimity  and  strength  of  mind  belong  specially  to 
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it,  to  work  without  constramt  on  the  world,  when  fate  cuts  off  all 
our  springs  of  enjoyment,  and  even  binds  onr  hands  in  working. 

Happy  Children  make  Happy  Men. 

Collected  Works. 

(9(u(flt(^e  ^tnber  ^eben  glucKtc^e  fRenfc^en!  ^Ut  fbtt-- 
flimmung  bed  ^arafterS  ^t  fetnen  toa^rf^etnltc^en  Qrunb 
in  btefen  fru^en  ^brucfen.  l6a^  ®(ucf  bet  ^tnber  tfl  baS, 
toenn  fte  fo  xotnx^  a\&  mogUc^  in  i^rer  greube  geflort  werben. 
SBie  leic^t  entn)i(fe(n  ft(^  ba  in  i^nen  oQe  guten  fReigungen, 
me  offhen  fte  ftc^  iebem  menfc^lt^en;  fanften  ®efu^t.  {Kirte 
tmb  falfc^e  Se^anblung  toirft  gerabe  baS  ©egent^etl :  fte  x>tt^ 
fc^Ueft  Die  Segriffe,  glaube  ic^,  toelc^e  man  btoS  erlemt, 
ftnb  eS  ni^t,  bie  am  wefentUc^flen  voMtn  auf  ben  ^^arafter, 
fonbem  bie  man  ftc^  aneignet,  xodi  Vxt  tinmittelbare  Sejie^trng 
auf  unfer  Se^agen  fte  unS  wic^tig  mac^te.  SRic^tige  Segriffe 
fonnen  fotglit^  auc^  bie  ©nbitbungSfraft  befc^dftigen,  beren 
©c^opfungen  baburc^  nut  ^armonifc^er  werben.  Slber  nic^t 
jebe  ^^antafie  ift  rege  unb  fc^opferifc^  in  glei^em  G^rabe. 
DaS  aUein  weifl  bem  ^te^er  fd^on  baS  oerfc^iebene  S3etragen 
gegen  beibe  axL 

Happy  children  make  happy  men  !  All  dissonance  of  character 
has  its  real  foundation  in  these  early  impressions.  The  happiness 
of  children  depends  much  on  their  being  as  little  as  possible  inter- 
fered with  in  their  little  joys.  How  quickly  do  their  good  inclina- 
tions unfold  themselves  !  How  open  are  they  to  every  humane 
and  gentle  feeling  !  Harsh  and  erroneous  treatment  acts  in  the 
very  opposite  way ;  it  shuts  them  up.  It  is  not  the  ideas,  I  be- 
lieve, that  one  learns,  which  really  work  on  the  character,  but 
those  which  one  makes  Ms  own,  because  the  immediate  bearing  on 
our  disposition  is  what  makes  them  really  important.  Right  ideas, 
therefore,  may  engage  the  imagination,  whose  creations  become 
thereby  only  more  harmonious.  But  every  fancy  does  not  act  and 
create  in  the  same  d^ree.  It  is  that  alone  which  points  out  to  the 
teachers  the  different  treatment  that  is  necessary. 

GELLERT. 
Bom  A.D.  1717.     Died  a.d.  1769. 

Christian  Fiirchegott  Gellert  was  bom,  1717,  at  Hainichen,  near 
Frieberg,  in  Saxony,  and  died  at  Leipsic,  1769,  as  Professor  of 
Philosophy. 
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Powers  different  in  Men. 

Set  Slinbe  unb  bet  Salome. 

^u  l^agt  baS  xiv^i,  n)a6  ^nbre  ^aben, 
UnD  Unbent  mangeln  beine  ©aben^ 
5lu8  biefcr  Unt)ottfommen](^cit 
^ntfpringet  bte  @efeUtg!ett 

SBenn  jencm  nid^t  bic  ©abc  fcblte, 
S)te  bic  SRatur  f^r  mic^  erwdlj^tte : 
@o  ruirb  cr  nur  fur  ji^  attcin, 
Unb  ntd^t  fur  mid^  bcfummert  fcin. 

ajefc^wcr*  bic  ®6ttcr  nid^t  mi  $XQL(^tx\, ! 
3)cr  S3ort](^ci(,  ben  jtc  bir  tjcrfagcn, 
Unb  jcncm  fd^cnfcn^  tvirb  gcmein  \ 
SBir  burfcn  nur  gcfcllig  fcin. 

Thon  hast  not  what  others  have,  and  others  want  what  thou 
hast  got ;  out  of  this  imperfect  state  of  things  springs  the  social 
good  of  the  world. 

If  the  gifts  which  nature  has  bestowed  on  me  did  not  fail  my 
neighbour,  he  would  think  of  himself  alone,  and  never  waste  a 
thought  on  me.  Plague  not  the  gods  with  wailing  !  the  advantages 
which  they  deny  to  thee  and  give  another  are  the  common  property 
of  both  ;  we  need  but  to  be  socially  united. 

Critics. 

Set  !D^a(er. 

SBcnn  bcinc  ^d^rift  bem  .^enncr  nid^t  gcfdttt, 
€$0  ift  eS  fd^on  ein  bofc^  3ctd^cn : 
®od^  njcnn  jie  gar  beS  S^arrcn  2ob  crl^att, 
@o  ifl  t%  ^t\i,  fie  QuS}ufh:ctd^cn. 

If  tby  •writings  please  not  the  critics,  it  is  no  doubt  an  evil  sign  ; 
but  when  they  are  lauded  to  the  skies  by  fools,  it  is  time  to  blot 
them  out. 

SALOMON  GESSNER. 

Bom  A.D.  1730.     Died  a.d.  1788. 

Salomon  Gessner,  a  Swiss  painter  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Zurich 
in  1730,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  His  house 
became  the  rendezvous  of  the  leading  artists  and  literary  men  of  Ms 
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native  town.  His  principal  work  is  the  Death  of  Abel,  which  is 
ba«ed  upon  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  reflecting  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible  with  wonderful  closeness. 

The  Sun. 

The  Death  of  Abel — Canto  I. 

^e^  un5  gegruft;  t)u  Itebtid^e  @onne  l^inter  ben  ^ebetn 
l^crauf !  bu  gicfcft  garb'  unb  Slnmutl^  burd^  bic  9iatur  ^in, 
unb  iebe  ^c^on^eit  lad^et  Derjungt  unS  tuieber  entgegetu 
Sntmetd^e  bu  @d^laf  t>on  jebem  Stug',  entfltelS^et;  \f^t  flattem- 
ben  ^StQurne/  ju  ben  ®d^atten  bet  9{ad^t. 

Hail,  thou  lovely  sun,  that  risest  behind  the  cedars  !  thou  shed- 
dest  colour  and  grace  over  nature,  and  all  that  is  beautiful  laughs 
with  renewed  youth.  Away  sleep  from  every  eye ;  fly  hence,  ye 
flitting  dreams,  to  the  shades  of  night. 

Man  not  born  to  Misery.  * 

The  Death  of  Abel — Canto  L 

Du  bijl  nic^t  jum  @(enb  gebol^ren;  ber  ^err  ruft  Im 
©cfc^opfe  Qu8  bem  ^lx6;^t^  jum  @tenb  ^ert)or.  3n>ar  Fann  ber 
3Renfd^  elenb  fepn,  be^  feinem  ©lucfc  Doruber  ge^n,  itnb  elenb 
fe^n.  SBenn  bie  SSernunft  unter  bem  ^umulte  tobenber  2eiben= 
fd^aftcn,  unb  unrciner,  unbefd)rdnfter  SSegierben  erliegt,  bann 
wirb  ber  2Jlenfd^  ctenb^  unb  jebeS  anfd^einenbe  ®(urf  ijt  triegem 
beS  @(enb.  Ttm  @turme  Fannjl  t>\x  nid^t  befe](^len,  baf  er 
nid^t  tobe,  unb  bem  Ijjinreiffenben  @trom  nid^t,  ttoii^  er  ftid 
jtc^e  5  aber  beine  ©ernunft  fannjl  bu  aut  bem  :l)unfet  l^erDor 
rufen^  baf  fte  beine  @eele  erl^ede^  fte  !ann  mdc^tig  bem 
^umulte  befeij^len,  baf  er  fd^weige:  fie  fann  jeben  SBunfd^, 
jebe  a3e9ierbe,  jebe  auffd^dumenbe  Setbenfc^aft  prufen^  bann 
fc^n)et9en  bie  befd^dmten  Seibenfd^aften,  unb  bie  etteln  SBunf^e 
unb  a3e9ierben  oerfd^winben,  wie  fKorgennebet  t>or  ber  0onne 
Derfd^winben. 

Thou  art  not  bom  to  misery  ;  the  Almighty  never  called  any  of 
his  creatures  into  existence  to  render  them  unhappy  ;  yet  man 
may  be  wretched  from  his  own  follies  and  vices  :  his  reason  may 
yi«ld  to  the  wild  impulses  of  tumultuous  passion  ;  then  man  is 
wretched,  and  every  seeming  good  is  perverted  to  misery.  Thou 
canst  not  still  the  raging  storm,  nor  stop  the  violent  torrent,  but 
thou  mayest  call  on  reason  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  clouds  thv 
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soul,  and  to  hush  thy  tumultuous  passions.  She  can  put  to  the 
proof  every  wish,  every  desire  and  emotion  that  rises  in  the  mind. 
Shameless  emotions,  vain  desires,  then  vanish  like  vapour  before 
the  rising  sun. 

Virtue. 
The  Death  of  Abel — Canto  II, 

5)urd^  5£ugcnt)  jteigcn  wir  cmpor,  ju  ^cr  ©cCigFett  rcincr 
©eijlcr,  %yx  parabiefifc^cm  %\\x^t  \  ba  l^ingcgen  jcbe  unbcftegte, 
unretne  £etbenfc^aft  ung  ^inunterretft,  unb  ix\,  Sabprint^e 
ft^teppet,  tt)o  Unru](^^  ^ngft^  SUnb  unb  9?ad^reu  auf  un^ 
iauren. 

It  is  along  the  paths  of  virtue  that  we  soar  upwards  to  the 
blessed  state  of  those  pure  spirits  who  dwell  in  panulise  ;  here,  on 
the  other  hand,  impure  and  unruly  passions  drag  us  down,  and 
place  us  in  a  labyrinth  where  disquiet,  anguish,  misery,  and  remorse 
lie  in  wait  to  seize  us. 

Heavenly  Spirits. 
The  Death  of  Ahd— Canto  IL 

SBortc  pnb  gu  fd^roac^,  bic  @c^6n](^eit  bcS  ][)crrlid^en  ®c= 
fi(^te§  ju  fagen^  n^tr  fa^en  l^immltfd^e  Sungltnge,  un§d^lbar 
burd^  bic  ©cgenb  jerjircut;  fd^oncr  alS  @t>o  war,  ba  ftc  ncu 
gefc^affcn  au8  bcS  ^igcn  ^dnben  l^erDorgicng,  unb  mit  licb- 
(tc^er  ^tintme  ju  i^rer  Umarmung  mtc^  n)ed^te.  ^inige 
^icflcn  bic  fanftcn  S^ebcl  aug  bcr  @rbc  l^croorgclj^n,  unb  trugen 
pc  auf  fd^tDebenbcn  Jtitgcln  cmpor,  baf  fanftcr  ilj^au  jur  ^bc 
faUc  unb  crquid^cnbcr  Slegcn^  bort  rul^ctcn  anbrc  be^  fpru- 
bctnben  IBdc^cn,  forgctragcnb,  baf  i:^rc  £luellc  nid)t  ocrjicgc, 
bamit  ben  ©crodd^fcn  'iS^xt  fcud^tc  ^JalJ^rung  md()t  entjic^e. 
Side  »aren  auf  \itxi  ^riften  jerftreut,  unb  wartetcn  bcS 
SBad^Stl^uincS  ber  grud^te,  ober  bemattcn  auffcimenbc  SBlumcn 
mit  ber  garbc  bcS  JcucrS  ober  bcS  5lbcnbrot:^S,  obcr  mit  bcr 
Jarbe  beS  ^imraelS,  unb  l^aud^ten  |te  an,  tiOi^  jie  licblid^c  ®e- 
ru^e  jerftreuten^  t)iete  fd^webten  oerfd^ieben  ht\^(i!^\\(^i  im 
2>^Mtxi  ber  .^aine.  SBon  il^ren  gldnjcnben  glugcln  jerftrcuten 
fic^  fanfte  SBinbe,  bie  burc^  bie  <Sc^atten  fdufelten,  obcr  ubcr 
23(uinen  fanft  ba^in  ful^rcn,  unb  bann  auf  fd^ldngctnbcn  25dd^cn 
ober  frdufelnben  ^ei^en  jtd^  ful^tten.  ©inige  rul^cten  t)on 
i^rer  Arbeit  unb  faflen  va  ^^ore  Dertl^eilet  im  <Sd^atten,  unb 
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fangen  in  hit  gotbnc  ^arfe  gum  Sobe  bcS  ^od^pcn,  bem  £)^rc 
ber  ^terBlid^cn  unl[)6rbarc  2icber.  SBictc  roanbclten  auf  unferm 
^ugcl,  obcr  faf en  tm  wtrtl^fd^aftlid^cn  @d)attcn  unfrer  gauben, 
unb  fal^n  rait  ^iraralifd)cr  grcunblii^Feit  oft  ju  unS  l^in  5  obcr 
unfrc  Slugen  tjcrbunfcltcn  jtc^  wieber  unb  bic  entjitcfcnbc  @ccnc 
tjerfd^wanb. 
i)iep  jtnb  bic  @d^u|gcijlet  ber  @rbc,  fo  fpra^  i|t  bcr  ^ngcL 

Words  are  too  weak  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  heavenly 
spirits ;  we  saw  hovering  around  us  innumerable  celestial  youtlw 
more  beautiful  than  Eve  when  she  first  issued  from  the  hand  of  her 
Creator,  and  with  her  soft  voice  awoke  me  (Adam)  to  her  embraces. 
Some  bade  the  light  mists  arise  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and 
bearing  them  upwards  on  their  shadowy  wings,  dispersed  them  in 
balmy  dews  and  gentle  showers.  Others  reclined  by  the  murmur- 
ing brooks,  watching  lest  their  pure  springs  should  fail  and  the 
flowers  be  deprived  of  their  moisture.  Many  were  scattered  on  the 
meads,  and  tended  the  growth  of  fruits,  or  painted  the  opening 
flowers  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  evening,  or  the  rainbow's  tints, 
and  breathing  on  them  gave  sweet  perfume.  Many  were  moving 
around  in  the  shade  of  the  groves.  They  wafted  gentle  breezes 
from  their  glittering  wings,  which,  whispering  through  the  groves, 
or  fanning  the  new-blown  flowers,  played  upon  the  dimpled  surface 
of  the  brook  or  placid  lake.  Some  rested  from  their  labours,  re- 
clining in  the  cool  shade,  and  sung  on  golden  harps  to  the  praise  of 
the  Most  High  hymns  unheard  by  mortal  ears.  Many  hovered 
round  our  hill,  or  sat  in  the  hospitable  shade  of  our  bowers,  looking 
on  with  tenderest  sympathy,  but  the  shades  of  evening  soon  re- 
turned to  our  eyes,  and  the  lovely  scene  vanished. 

These  are  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  earth,  exclaimed  the  angel. 

The  Return  op  Spring. 

The  Death  of  Abel — Canto  II. 

Da  ficng  bic  ^latwx  wicber  an  jugcnblid^  gu  (d^cln,  tin 
fanftcS  ©run  lUxtitU  bic  @rbc  5  cin  buntcS  @cmifd)c  t)on  S5lu= 
men  fd^of  auf  ben  glurcn  empor,  unb  locate  bcr  <Sonn'  cntgcgcnj 
®cflrdu(^'  unb  SBdume  qf.^tttn  in  manid^fattigem  @d^mucB, 
unb  greub'  unb  aRuntcrFcit  ^errfd^cten  bur(^  bic  ganjc  S^atur. 
@o  fam  ber  frolic  SDlorgcn  beS  Sal^rcS,  bcr  blumid^tc  grueling 
jur  @rbc  jurucf. 

Nature  smiled  again  in  youthful  beauty  ;  the  earth  assumed  once 
more  its  robe  of  tender  green  ;  the  meads  were  again  variegated 
with  a  thousand  flowers,  that  expanded  to  meet  the  genial  beams  of 
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the  sun.  The  thickets  and  groves  were  decked  with  innumerable 
blossoms,  and  joy  and  gladness  reigned  thronghout  all  nature. 
Thus  the  gay  morning  of  the  year,  delightful  spring,  returned  to 
revive  and  cheer  the  earth. 

Love. 

Daphnis,  Booh  ill. 

„  aSer  nic^t  lieBt,  X>tx  Uht  im  o^en  SBtnter,  ber  ift  wte  tin 
trdgcr  fba6^,  bcr  nic^t  raufd^ct  5  mt  tin  ftummer  Soget,  bcr 
itu^t  flngt;  unb  mte  etn  burrer  S3aum,  ber  nimmer  biuret  £) 
Steior !  fuf cr  ®ott  ber  «iebe  1 " 

The  man  who  has  never  felt  the  influence  of  love  is  like  one  who 
lives  ever  in  gloomy  winter,  or  he  resembles  a  brook  that  never 
gives  fortli  a  pleasant  murmur,  a  dumb  bird  that  never  sings,  or  a 
withered  tree  whose  boughs  never  unfold  a  blossom  to  the  sun. 
0  Cnpid  !  sweet  god  of  love  ! 

The  Beauty  of  the  Country. 

Idyh  :  Menalcas  and  JEschines, 

@d^6ner  ift  ber  ungefunflelte  \6)0Lt^6^U  ^atn  mtt  fetnen 
gefrummeten  ©dngen^  f^oner  jtnb  bie  SBtefen  mit  ben  taufenb* 
fdlttgen  S3lumen  gef^mud^t^  td^  ^ab  aud^  S3(umen  urn  bie 
IgMt  gepflanjet  5  SWaioran  unb  gilicn  unb  SRofen  5  unb  0  voit 
ft^on  finb  bie  Cluetlen,  wenn  jic  auS  ^lippen  fprubeln,  ober  (xvif> 
bent  ©ebttfd^e  t>on  ^ugeln  fatten;  unb  bann  burc^  Btumid^te 
SBiefcn  ftd^  fc^ldngeln !  ^m,  \6)  gel^  nid^t  m  bie  @tabt. 

Oh !  fairer  is  the  simple  shadowy  dell  with  its  winding  paths, 
fiurer  the  meadow,  bright  with  a  thousand  blossoms.  I  have  planted 
flowers,  too,  round  my  hut :  marjoram  and  lilies  and  roses.  Oh  ! 
how  mnch  faber  are  our  fountains,  when  they  sparkle  over  the  cliffs, 
or,  bursting  from  the  thick  wood,  rush  down  the  hills  and  wind  their 
mazy  way  through  flowery  meadows.  No ;  I  go  not  with  thee  to 
the  town. 

Doing  Good. 
IdyU :  Mirtil  and  Daphne. 

Detm  ttjer  am  SOlorgen  waS  ®utc«  bcginnt,  bem  gclingt  atte« 
Beffer,  unb  auf  jeber  @tanbe  wdd^fl  i^m  greube. 

To  those  who  do  good  in  the  morning  every  hour  of  the  day 
brings  pleasure,  and  for  them  peace  and  joy  spring  from  every 
object  around. 
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Sweet  is  the  Recollection  op  a  Benevolent  Deed. 

Id/ijU  :  Menalcas  and  Alexis. 

^ie  fd^on  aufgel^enbe  ^onnc/  bad  ^Benbrotl^;  bet  t>o(le  99tonb 
in  cincr  l^cllcn  9iad^t,  fd^wcUcn  unfcm  S3ufcn  Dor  SJcrgnuQcn  $ 
abet  fuf er,  mcin  @o^n,  fufcr  ijt  jcne  grcubc  noc^. 

The  mild  splendours  of  the  rising  sun,  the  ruddy  glowing  tints 
of  evening,  the  moon's  calm  radiance  in  a  serene  night — all  these 
swell  our  bosoms  with  pleasure  ;  but  sweeter,  still  sweeter,  my  son, 
is  the  recollection  of  a  benevolent  deed. 

The  Virtuous. 

Idyls  :  Tityrus  and  Menalcas. 

'S>txm,  @ol^n !  bet  ^egen  rul^et  bep  bet  ^utit  bed  Stebltc^en, 
unb  be9  fcincr  @d^eunc.  £)  @o^n !  xoti  rcblid^  \%  unb  auf 
bte  ©otter  traut,  bet  manbelt  nid^t  auf  trtegenbem^umpf. 
SKcnn  bcr  SRebtic^c  opfcrt,  bann  jtcigt  bcr  £)pfcrrau(^  l^od^  jum 
JDl^mp,  unb  tixt  ®6ttcr  l^orcn  fegnenb  feincn  :5)anf  unb  fcin 
Stel^em  3]^m  ftnget  bie  ^le  nid^t  banged  Unglucf,  unb  ber 
traurig  frdc^jcnbc  iWad^trabc  5  er  xoct^ntt  ftd^er  unb  ru^t  untcr 
fetnem  freunblic^en  :l)ad^^  bte  freunbltd^en  ^audgotter  fe](^en 
bed  Steblid^en  ®cfd^dffte,  unb  l^oren  feme  freunbtic^en  SReben, 
unb  fegnen  i^n. 

My  son,  a  blessing  rests  upon  the  hut  of  the  virtuous  and  upon 
his  fields.  The  righteous,  who  trust  in  the  gods,  sink  not  in  deceitful 
bogs.  When  he  offers  sacrifices,  the  fragrant  incense  ascends  Olym- 
pus, and  the  gods  listen  graciously  to  his  prayers  and  supplications. 
The  owl  sings  not  to  him  of  sorrow  and  misfortune  ;  nor  does  the 
melancholy  croaking  night-raven  disturb  his  slumbers.  He  dwells 
securely  beneath  Ms  peaceful  roof;  the  friendly  household  gods 
behold  his  benevolent  deeds,  they  listen  to  his  mild  conversation, 
and  bless  him. 

Active  Employment  makes  the  Time  pass  pleasantly. 

Evander  and  Alcimna — Act  i.  sc.  1. 

:5)te  ^age  fommen  unb  gelj^en  be^  ber  Slrbeit  met  muntrer. 

Days  come  and  go  much  more  pleasantly  when  our  time  is  fully 
occupied. 
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Character  of  Women. 

Evander  and  AUimna — Act  UL  8c,l, 

&  ifl  bod^  btn  ^dbd^en  me  an%ebo^vm,  baf  {te  aHem 
gefallen  tooUen,  n>a6  nut  ^ugen  ij^at 

It  is,  as  it  were,  bom  in  maidens  that  they  should  wish  to  please 
everything  that  has  eyes. 

GLEIM. 
Bom  A.D.  1719.    Died  A.D.  1803. 

John  William  Lndwig  Gleim  was  bom  at  Ermsleben,  in  Halber- 
stadt,  and  studied  at  Halle  (1738-1740),  with  the  view  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  l^al  profession.  He  became  secretary  to  Prince 
William  of  Schwedt,  and  after  his  death  he  filled  the  same  of&ce  in 
the  service  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau.  Latterly  he  became  a 
Canon  in  Halberstadt,  where  he  lived  for  half-a-century  devoted  to 
literary  pnrsuits,  being  particularly  happy  in  lyric  poetry  and  the 
simple  descriptions  of  nature.     He  died  in  1803. 

Improvement  of  Time. 

fBenuf^ung  bet  Seft 

|)flurfc  Stofen,  totii  |ic  Uuf)n, 
aRorgen  ifl  nid^t  l^eut ! 
<^eine  @tunbe  laf  entfltel^n ! 
!D{orgen  ifl  nid^t  ^cut 

Su  ®enuf  unb  ^theit  tfl 
^eut  ©elegen^eit. 
^tift  bu,  tDO  bu  motgen  bifl? 
9tu(^tid  tilt  bte  2tiU 

Sluffd^ub  etner  guten  Z^at 
^at  fd^on  oft  gereut 
Z^&tiQ  tcbcn  ift  mein  fRat^. 
gftitd^tig  ettt  bte  3eit 

Grather  roses  while  they  blossom  ;  to-morrow  is  not  to-day !  Allow 
no  moment  to  escape ;  to-mori'ow  is  not  to-day. 

To-day  is  the  opportunity  for  enjoyment  and  work.  Elnowest 
thou  where  thou  wilt  be  to-morrow  ?  time  flies  swiftly  away. 
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Procrastination  of  a  good  deed  has  often  brought  repentance  :  to 
work  while  it  is  called  to-day  is  my  advice :  time  flies  swiftly  away. 

Youth. 
SSeffe  ^txiXi%Xin%  ber  3ugenb. 

SBcr  '^'xt  furjen  Slofcntage 
Reiner  Sugcnb  frol^  burd^lcbt 
Unb,  cntfcrnt  t>on  5Keib  unb  ^\(x%t 
%\xi  %^x  wcrben  jt^  bcjlrcbt, 
:©cr  erfrcut  jid^  noc^  ber  Sugenb, 
SBcnn  bcS  gebenS  SBintcr  nal^jt, 
Unb  Sufriebenl^eit  unb  ilugenb 
^trcuen  a3luracn  fcinem  ^fab. 
£)]^ne  gurd^t  unb  ol^nc  ®raucn 
^ann  cr  t)ot=  unb  rutfwdrts  fd^aucn. 

He  who  lives  happily  through  the  short  rose-days  of  his  youth, 
and  far  Away  from  envy  and  complaining  strives  to  be  good,  still 
enjoys  the  days  of  his  youth  when  the  winter  of  life  approaches, 
and  contentment  and  virtue  scatter  flowers  along  his  path.  With- 
out fear  and  without  anxiety  he  can  look  before  and  behind. 

The  Hand  of  the  Creator. 

Son  ber  @{cper  unb  bem  ^utBif. 

@o]^n,  mit  SBciSl^eit  unb  SScrftanb 
Crbnete  '^t%  @d^6pfcr8  ^anb 
Side  :J)in9c.    ^\t^  uml^cr, 
J^cincS  jlel^t  t>on  o^ngcfdl^ir, 
a»o  c«  jle^t.    S)aS  girmaraent, 
SBo  bic  grof  e  @onnc  Brcnnt, 
Unb  \itt  flcinjlc  ©onncnftaub, 
:©cmcS  Sltl^cmS  teid^ter  Staub, 
S£rat  auf  unfreS  dotted  SBort 
Segtid^cS  an  fcinen  Crt 
SebeS  i^ing  in  fciner  SBelt 
3ft  DoUFommen ;  bennoc^  l^dlt 
a)land^er  ^^or  eg  ntc^t  bafur 
Unb  funftrid^tert  Oott  yx^,  i^r. 
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My  son,  the  hand  of  the  Creator  has  ordered  all  things  with  wis- 
dom and  understanding.  Look  around  :  nothing  stands  by  chance 
where  it  stands.  The  firmament  where  the  great  sun  shhies,  and 
the  smallest  atom,  the  light  vapour  of  thy  breath,  each  at  Clod's 
word  assume  their  place.  Everything  is  perfect  in  his  world ;  yet 
many  a  fool  thinks  not  so,  and  criticises  Gkxl  in  it 


GOETHE. 

Bom  A.D.  1749.     Died  A.D.  1832. 

John  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  characters 
of  Germany,  was  bom  A.D.  1749,  in  his  father's  house  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine.  His  parents  were  of  the  middle  class,  and  to  his 
mother  it  was  thought  that  he  owed  his  intellectual  advantages.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic  (1765)  and  at  Strasburg  (1770).  It  was  in  1773 
that  he  commenced  his  career  as  an  author,  making  his  maiden 
essay  in  Qotz  von  Berlichingen  and  in  the  far-famed  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ther.  In  1776  he  was  invited  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar  to  enter  his 
service,  and  for  upwards  of  fifty-five  years  his  fortunes  were  bound 
up  with  those  of  the  ducal  house  of  Weimar.  His  life  was  quiet 
and  uniform  after  this  event,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  family  of  his 
patron  flourishing  in  his  descendants  to  the  fourth  generation.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22d  March  1832,  after  a  six  days'  illness,  which 
caused  him  no  apparent  suffering,  he  breathed  away  as  if  into  a 
gentle  sleep. 

Live  and  let  livb. 

Fatuitf  p.  5 — Prologue. 

3c^  n^unfd^te  fel^r  bet  tBttn^t  ju  htf^aqcn, 
SefonberS  toeil  {te  iebt  unb  Ubtn  tap. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  please  the  public,  particularly  as  it  lives 
and  lets  live. 

Thet  have  bead  a  Tebrible  Deal. 

Fausty  p,  6 — Prologue. 

3n>ar  {tnb  {te  an  bag  SBefle  nic^t  ^txoh^nt, 
SUleut  jte  ^aben  fc^recflid^  Diet  gelefen* 

Though  they  are  not  accustomed  to  the  best,  they  have  read  a 
terrible  deaL 
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Profit  and  Pleasure. 

Faust,  p,  5 — Prologue, 

SS^te  madden  xoift,  baf  aHeS  frifd^  unb  nt\x 
Unb  mit  S3ebeutun9  aud^  gefdQig  fep  ? 

How  shall  we  manage,  that  all  be  fresh  and  new,  pleasing  and 
instructive  at  once  ? 

See  (Lat.)  Profit  and  Pleasure. 

The  Genuine. 

Faust,  p,  6 — Prologue, 

2Ba8  gldnjt  ijt  fur  ben  Stugcnbtitf  gcBorcn  5 
^aS  %t6^tt  hUM  bet  9?ac^n:)ett  unt>erloren. 

What  glitters  is  only  for  the  moment,  the  genuine  remains 
unchanged  for  aye. 

Let  there  be  Incident  enough. 

Faust,  p,  7 — Prologue. 

S3efonber$  abet  laf t  genug  gefd^e^n ! 

9^an  fommt  %\x  fc^aun^  man  n^td  am  Itebften  ^t^n, 

SBirb  ©ielcS  t)or  ben  Slugen  abgefponnen, 

@o  baf  bte  SDlenge  flaunenb  gaffen  fann. 

5)a  ][)abt  i:^r  in  ber  S5reite  glcid^  gewonnen, 

S'S^r  fe^b  ein  Dielgeliebter  SDlann. 

:J)ie  aJlaffe  fonnt  \\^i  nur  burd^  SDlaffe  jwingen. 

@tn  ieber  fud^t  ftd^  enbltd^  felbfl  x^at  aug. 

SBer  SBieteS  bringt,  xoix^  raand^em  Qtmat  Bringen  5 

Unb  jeber  gel^t  §ufrteben  aui  bem  ^auS. 

But,  above  all,  let  there  be  incidents  enough  !  Men  come  to  look ; 
they  come  to  feast  their  eyes  ;  if  much  is  spun  off  before  their  eyes, 
so  that  the  wondering  multitude  may  gaze,  your  reputation  is  made, 
you  are  a  great  favourite.  You  can  only  gain  the  mass  by  mass  ; 
then  at  last  each  picks  out  what  he  requires  :  who  brings  much  suits 
the  wants  of  many,  and  each  from  the  house  contented  goes. 

Madame  de  S^vign6  says,  "  La  Com^die  des  Visionaires  nous  r^jouit 
beaucoup :  nous  trouvames  que  c'est  la  representation  de  tout  le 
monde ;  chacun  a  ses  visions  plus  ou  moins  marquees." 
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The  Poet. 

Faust y  p.  9 — Prolopte, 

®cfy  ^tn  unb  fu^'  bit  etnen  anbem  Jbted^t ! 

^er  Did^ter  foUte  n^ol^t  baS  l^oc^fte  SHed^t^ 

T)a$  !Dtenfd^enre^t,  bad  t^m  fRatur  r>ttqbnnt, 

Urn  beinetkoiUen  ^et)ent(i^  Derfc^ergen ! 

SBobu^rd^  httoe^t  er  aUe  ^er^en  ? 

SS^obur^  beftegt  er  jebe^  C^lement  ? 

3fl  eS  bet  ^m!(ang  ni6)t,  ber  auS  bem  S3ufen  brtngt^ 

Unb  in  fein  ^erj  bic  SBctt  juritcf c  fc^lingt  ? 

SBcnn  bic  9Jatur  beS  gabcnS  cw'gc  fidnge, 

©leid^gultig  brel^enb^  auf  bie  @pinbe(  §n)ingt^ 

SBcnn  alter  SBefen  unl^armon'fc^e  SKenge 

SBerbrief lid^  burd^  einanber  f Ungt : 

SBer  tl^etlt  bie  flief  enb  immer  glei^e  fRei^t 

S5elebenb  ah,  baf  ite  jtd^  r^9t:^mif(^  regt  ? 

SBer  ruft  ba5  ©njelne  )ur  aQgemeinen  SBei^e, 

2Bo  e«  in  Ifjerrlid^en  Slccorben  fc^tdgt? 

SBer  tdft  ben  @turm  ju  geibenfd^aften  wiitl^ien? 

3)a6  Slbenbrotlf)  im  ernjlen  @inne  gtu^n  ? 

SBer  f(^uttet  atten  fc^onen  grul^lingSblutij^ert 

Sluf  ber  ©eliebten  ^fabe  1)m  ? 

ISSer  flid^t  bie  unbebeutenb  grunen  S3ldtter 

3«m  ^l^renfranj  ©crbicnften  jeber  %tt  ? 

9Ber  jtd^ert  ben  Cl^mp,  tjereinet  ©otter  ? 

3)e8  SKenfd^en  ^aft  im  ^i6)Ux  offenbart 

B^one  and  choose  another  servant !  What !  shall  the  hard 
wantonly  sport  away,  for  thy  mean  sake,  the  loftiest  right,  the  right 
of  man,  which  nature  bestows  on  him  ?  Whence  masters  he  every 
heart  ?  whence  bends  he  the  elements  beneath  his  sway  ?  Is  it  not 
the  harmony  which  bursts  from  his  breast  and  sucks  again  the  world 
back  again  into  his  heart  ?  When  nature,  carelessly  winding,  whirls 
the  unending  threads  of  life  upon  her  spindle,  when  the  jarring 
crowds  of  all  beings  mingle  in  harsh  strife,  who,  life-inspiring, 
quickens  the  unvarying  round,  that  it  moves  rhythmically  ?  Who 
calls  the  individual  to  the  general  consecration,  to  resound  in  noble 
unison  with  nature's  chords  ?  Who  bids  the  tempest  rage  in  accord 
with  passions  ?  the  evening  red  glow  in  the  jdush  of  thought  ?  Who 
scatters  spring's  fairest  flowers  on  the  loved  one's  path  ?  Who  twines 
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from  immeanliig  green  leaves  a  wreath  for  merits  of  all  kinds  ?  Who 
ensures  Olympus  ? — associates  Gods  ?  Man's  lofty  spirit  revealed 
in  the  bard. 

See  (Lat.  Gr.)  Poet. 

Life's  Depths. 

Faustfp,  9 — Prologue. 

©reift  nur  l^inein  in^  t)ottc  SDlcnf^entcBcn ! 
(Sin  icber  Uht%  nid^t  Diclcn  ift'S  UUnnt, 
Unb  tt)o  ii)t'$  pacEt,  ba  ijl'S  intcreffant. 

Plunge  boldly  into  the  thick  of  life  !  each  lives  it,  not  to  many 
is  it  known :  and  seize  it  where  you  will,  it  is  interesting. 

The  Growing  Mind. 

Faust  p.  10 — Prologue. 

ISBer  ferttg  tfl^  bem  tfl  nid^tS  red^t  ju  ma^tn, 
(Sin  SBcrbcnbcr  wirb  tmmcr  banfbar  fcin. 

Your  finished  gentleman  you  can  never  please ;  a  mind  that  is 
forming  will  ever  prove  grateful. 

Old  Age. 

Faust,  2>.  2 — Prologue. 

S)a6  5llter  ma6)t  ni^t  finbifd^,  mt  man  ^pti^t, 
(S$  ftnbct  unS  nur  nod^  aU  toa^vt  ^inbcr. 

Age  makes  us  not  childish  as  some  say,  it  finds  us  still  only  as 
true  children. 

Words  enough — ^Now  Deeds. 

Faust,  p.  11 — Prologue. 

3)cr  SBortc  jinb  %tn\x%  gewcc^fclt, 
la^t  mtd^  aud^  enblid^  ^^aten  fel^m 

Words  enough  have  been  interchanged,  let  us  now  at  last  see 
deeds. 

The  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Light. 

Faust,  p.  12 — Prologue. 

©ebrauc^t  baS  grof'  unb  lUint  ^immclSlid^t, 
3)ie  @ternc  burfct  i^x  ocrfd^wcnbcn  5 
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Sin  SBaffcr,  Jcuer,  gelfenwdnbcrt, 
Sin  5£^ter  unb  SSogeln  fel^lt  eS  nid^t 
®o  fc^r eitet  in  bem  engen  S3retter]^auS 
^en  gan^en  ^et§  ber  ©d^opfung  auS^ 
Unb  manbelt  mit  bebdd^fger  €f(i^netle 
SSom  J^tmmel  burd^  bie  SS^elt  %yxt  «^o(le. 

Use  the  greater  and  the  lesser  light  of  heaven  ;  squander  away 
the  stars  ;  in  water,  fire,  rocks,  birds  and  beasts,  expend  without 
end;  thus  bring  the  whole  circle  of  creation  within  our  narrow 
booth,  and  travel,  with  considerate  speed,  from  heaven  through  the 
world  to  helL 

The  Sun  eveb  the  same. 

Faust,  p,  13 — Raphael. 

^te  @onne  tont  nad^  alter  SBetfe 
3n  Srubcrfp^drcn  SBcttgcfang, 
Unb  i^rc  oorgefc^ricb'ne  SReifc 
SBoUcnbct  jte  mit  ^onncrgang^ 

The  sun  chimes  in,  as  in  ancient  time,  with  brother  spheres  in 
emulous  song,  and  finishes  his  predestined  course  with  thunder- 
march. 


Thus  Milton  :- 


"  Such  music  (as  'tis  said) 
Before  was  never  made." 


Man  liable  to  Error. 

Faust,  p.  16 — The  Lord. 

SS  irrt  ber  !Kenfd^  fo  lanj'  er  jhebt* 

So  long  as  man  strives,  he  is  liable  to  error. 

A  Gk)OD  Man. 

Faust,  'p.  16 — The  Lord. 

Qxn  guter  !Kenfd^  va  feinem  bunfcln  5)ran9e 
3ft  ft(^  beS  red^ten  SBegeS  mo^l  bewuft* 

A  good  man,  in  his  dark  strivings,  is  stiU  weU  aware  of  the  right 


way. 
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All  Things  blend. 

Favat^jp,  21. 

SSte  aQeS  jtd^  §um  ©angen  kDebt^ 
(SHnS  in  bem  anbern  n)tr(t  unb  lebt ! 
SS^te  <^tmmetS(rdfte  auf  unb  niebet  ftetgen 
Unb  ftd^  bte  golbnen  Winter  retd^en  I 
ajlit  fcgenbuftenbcn  ^d^wingen 
§Bom  ^immel  burd^  bte  ^be  brtngen^ 
^^armontfd^  aQ'  bad  ^Q  burd^Htngen. 

How  all  things  weave  themselves  into  the  whole,  one  working 
and  .living  into  the  other  !  How  powera  celestial  ascend  and 
descend,  reaching  each  other  the  golden  buckets  !  With  rapture- 
breathing  pinions  press  from  heaven  through  earth,  all  sounding 
harmoniously  through  the  AIL 

Coleridge  says  something  to  the  same  effect : — 

"  And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed, 
That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o'er  them  sweeps, 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze. 
At  once  the  soul  of  each,  and  God  of  all  ? 


%% 


The  Loom  op  Time. 
Faust ^  p.  24 — Spirit, 
@o  fd^afT  [6;^  am  faufcnbcn  SBetftu^l  bet  Seit 

Thus  I  ply  at  the  whizzing  loom  of  time. 
To  PEEL. 

Fau8ty  p,  25. 
SBenn  i^t'g  nid^t  fu^lt,  i^r  werbef  S  nid^t  erjagen. 

If  feeling  prompt  not,  you  will  not  succeed  by  hunting  after  it. 

Elocution. 

Faust y  p.  25 — Wagner, 

^aetn  bet  SSortrag  mad^t  bed  9{ebnerS  ©lud!) 

%^  fu^l  t%  xoti\)i,  nod^  bin  td^  xotit  jurucf. 

But  it  is  delivery  that  makes  the  orator's  success :  I  feel  that  I 
am  still  far  behind. 
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Good  Sense  and  Sound  Sense  neoessabt  in  an  Orator. 

Famt,  p,  26. 

iS&  trdgt  S3erflanb  unb  red^ter  ®tnn 

SRit  ttjcnig  ^njl  jid^  fetbcr  obr  ^ 

Unb  koenn'g  eud^  @m{l  tfl  maS  ju  fagen, 

3{l'S  notl^tg  SBorten  nad^jujagen  ? 

%(x,  eure  SRcben,  bie  fo  blinfcnb  jtnb, 

3n  benen  tl^r  ber  fOlenfd^eit  @d^nt|e(  (rdufett, 

@inb  uncrquitftid^  wie  bcr  !Kcbcltt)inb, 

Der  l^erbfllid^  burd^  bie  burren  SBldtter  fdufelt 

Sound  reason  and  good  sense  can  be  expressed  with  little  art ; 
and  when  you  have  anything  to  say  in  earnestness,  is  it  necessary 
to  search  for  words  ?  Yes  ;  your  fine  speeches,  which  are  so  spark- 
ling, in  which  ye  twist  the  shreds  of  human  thought,  are  unrefresh- 
ing  as  the  mist- wind,  which  whistles  through  the  withered  leaves  of 
aatunm. 

See  (Lat.)  man  easily  aflfected  to  grief  or  joy. 

The  Spirit  op  Former  Times. 

FaiLst^p.  26. 

S^crjcil^t !  eS  ijl  cin  grof  ©rgc^en 

^{6:^  in  ben  ®ci|l  ber  Seiten  gu  Derfe^en, 

3u  ^6^(xvitn  xoxt  Dot  un§  ein  n)eifer  fio^ann  gebad^t^ 

Unb  xoit  mf^  bann  ^ute^t  fo  ^errlic^  xotit  gebrad^t 

Forgive  me  !  It  is  delightful  to  transport  one's-self  into  the 
spirit  of  the  past,  to  see  how  a  wise  man  has  thought  before  us, 
and  to  what  a  glorious  height  we  have  at  last  reached. 

The  Spirit  op  the  Times  is  our  own  Spirit. 

Faust,  p,  27. 

SBaS  il^r  ben  ®eift  bet  ^tittn  l^eiflt, 

^Qg  ifl  im  ®runb  ber  ^^erren  eigner  ®eijl, 

3n  bcm  bie  Seiten  jtd()  befpicgeln. 

S)a  ift'S  benn  wal^rli^  oft  ein  Sammer ! 

!D{an  tduft  eud^  htx  bem  erften  f&iid  baDon. 

@in  ^el^rid^tfafl  unb  eine  Sftumpelfammer, 

Unb  l^o^ftenS  6xit  ^aupt-  unb  ^taatSaction; 
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^\i  trcfflid^en  pragmatifd^cn  aRarimcn, 
2Bie  jtc  ben  ^Juppcn  wol^l  im  SOlunbc  jiemen ! 

What  you  call  the  spirit  of  the  times  is,  in  reality,  your  own 
spirit,  in  which  the  times  are  reflected  as  in  a  glass.  And  a  very 
miserable  exhibition  it  often  is  !  One  flies  from  it  in  dismay  at 
the  first  glance  !  A  rubbish-hole  and  a  very  lumber-room,  and,  at 
best,  a  mock-heroic  play,  full  of  fine  pragmatical  saws,  such  as  suit 
well  in  the  mouths  of  puppets  ! 

What  is  called  Knowing. 

Faust,  p,  27. 

3a  was  man  fo  erf ennen  l^etf t ! 

SBcr  barf  baS  ^Kinb  bcim  xtit^Un  9Jamcn  iMnntn  ? 

^te  xotni^txif  bie  maS  baoon  erfannt^ 

^te  tl^orid^t  g'nug  t^r  ooCteS  S^tx^  ntc^t  n^a^rten^ 

S)cm  9)obct  i|)r  ©cfu^l,  i^x  ©c^aucn  offcnbartcn, 

S^at  man  Don  je  gefreujtgt  unb  Derbrannt 

Ay,  what  is  knowledge  among  men  ?  Who  dares  call  the  child 
by  its  true  name  ?  The  few,  who  have  known  somewhat  of  these 
things,  who  foolishly  did  not  keep  a  guard  over  their  full  hearts, 
who  revealed  their  feelings  and  thoughts  to  the  people,  these,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  been  crucified  and  burned. 

Pascal  says  : — **  II  faut  avoir  une  pens^e  de  derri^re  et  juger  de 
tout  par  1^  en  parlant  cependant  comme  le  peuple." 
See  (Fr.)  Fontanelle. 

Our  Feelings  grow  torpid. 

Faust,  p.  29. 

35ic  «n8  baS  %t\>tn  gaben,  ^crrttd^e  ©eful^te 
^Jlarren  in  bcm  irbifc^cn  ©cwul^le. 

Our  glorious  aspirations,  which  gave  us  life,  grow  torpid  in  the 
din  of  wordly  bustle. 

Cares  op  Life. 
Faust,  p,  29. 

S)ic  @orgc  niftet  gteid^  im  tiefcn  ^erjen, 
^ort  wirfct  jtc  gcl^cime  ^d^mcrjcn, 
Unrul^ig  wiegt  jic  pd^  unb  ftorct  2ujl  unb  SRu^  \ 
®ie  becft  ft(^  {lets  mit  neuen  !DlaS(en  i\x, 
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®te  mag  alS  ^(x\xf>  un^  «^of;  aU  SBetb  unb  <S^mb  erfd^emert; 

tUS  geucr,  SBaffer,  35or(^  unb  ®ift  5 

7y>x  beBfl  Dot  aHem  toad  nid^t  trtfft, 

Unb  koaS  bu  nie  Dertierft  ba§  muft  bu  ftets  ben^etnen. 

C^ure  straiglitway  nestles  in  the  deep  heart  of  man,  hatches  unde- 
fined sorrows  there,  and,  rocking  ceaselessly,  scares  away  joy  and 
rest ;  she  is  always  putting  on  some  new  disguises ;  she  may 
appear  as  house  and  land  ;  as  wife  and  child  ;  as  fire,  water,  dagger, 
and  poison.  Thou  tremblest  before  anticipated  ills,  and  still  he- 
wailest  what  thou  never  losest. 

See  (Lat  Fr.)  Care. 

Enjoy  thy  Inheritance. 

Faust^  jp,  30. 

SBaS  bu  crcrbt  t)on  bctncn  SBdtern  l^ajl 

^Sxxoixh  eg  urn  e§  ju  beft^em 

SBag  man  ntd^t  nu|t  ift  eine  fd^n^ere  Saft ; 

!^ur  xoat  ber  ^ugenbltcf  erfc^afft  bag  (ann  er  nu^em 

Enjoy  what  thou  hast  inherited  from  thy  sires  if  thou  wouldst 
possess  it ;  what  we  employ  not  is  an  oppressive  burden  ;  what  the 
moment  brings  forth,  that  only  can  it  profit  by. 

The  Moonlight. 

Faust,  p,  31. 

S^arum  tt)irb  mtt  auf  etnmat  Itebltd^  l^elle, 

^IS  tt>enn  im  mad^fgen  SBatb  unS  fSlonbenglanj  umn^e^t  ? 

Why  is  everything  at  once  so  lovely  as  when  the  moonlight 
plays  round  us  in  the  forest  gloom  ? 

So  Shakspeare  says  {Merchant  of  Venice,  act  v.  sc  i) — 
"  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  that  bank !  " 

Miracle  the  Pet  Child  op  Faith. 

Faust,  p.  34. 

2)ie  SBotfd^aft  l^ot'  t(^  wol^t,  aVitxxi  mtr  fcl^lt  bet  0(aube  $ 
^aS  SBunbet  ifl  beS  ©laubenS  Itebfleg  ^tnb. 

I  hear  the  message,  but  my  faith  is  weak ;  miracle  is  the  pet 
child  of  faith. 
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The  Sabbath's  Stilly  Houbs. 
Faust,  p,  31. 

@onfl  ftutjte  ftd^  bet  «^tmmelgttebe  ^f 

9luf  mid^  l^erab,  in  etnfter  ^abbat^ftide  $ 

:Da  (lang  fo  a]^nun9St)o(l  beS  ©tocfentoneS  gfuSe^ 

Unb  etn  ©ebet  mar  brunftiger  ©enufi ; 

<Sm  unbegreiflid^  l^olbeS  ®e^nen 

i£t:ieb  mid^  burc^  SBalb  unb  SBtefen  ^m^ugel^n 

Unb  unter  taufenb  l^eifen  %^xamn, 

gu|)lt'  id^  mir  cine  SBelt  cntffcel^n. 

In  former  days  the  kiss  of  heavenly  love  came  over  me  in  the 
Sabbath's  stilly  horn* ;  then  the  deep-toned  bell  sounded  so  full  of 
solemn  power,  and  a  yearning  prayer  was  undefined  enjoyment ;  a 
holy  longing,  indescribably  swee^  drove  me  to  wander  through 
wood  and  plain ;  and  amidst  a  thousand  warm  tears,  I  felt  a  world 
revealed  within  me. 

So  Shelley  (Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty) — 

"  While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and  sped 
Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave,  and  ruin, 
And  star-lit  wood,  with  fearful  steps  pursuing 
Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead." 

To  EMERGE  FROM  THIS  Sea  OP  ERRORS. 

Faust y  p,  45. 

O  glucflid^ !  mer  nod^  l^offen  fann 
^JluS  biefem  fl^eer  beS  Srrtl^umS  aufjutaud^em 
SBaS  man  nx^t  xod%  ba§  thtn  brauc^te  man^ 
Unb  xo(x^  man  xotx^  lann  man  nid^t  braud^en. 

How  happy  he,  who  can  still  hope  to  lift  himself  from  this  sea  of 
error !  What  we  know  not,  that  we  are  anxious  to  possess,  and 
cannot  use  what  we  know. 

A  Beautiful  Sunset. 
Famtyp,  45. 

IBetrad^te  »te  in  9lbcnbfonnes®lut]^ 
^ie  grunumgebnen  «^utten  fd^tmmenu 
@te  tucft  unb  wetd^t,  ber  Slag  tft  uberlebt; 
35ort  cilt  jic  ^tn  unb  forbert  ncuc§  %thtti* 
O  baf  (ein  Jlugel  mid^  oom  S3oben  \)tH, 
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3^r  nad^  unb  tmmer  nad^  §u  fheben ! 

3d^  fd^*  tm  eioigen  Sbenbfha^l 

Die  fliQe  SBelt  ^u  metnen  ^uf  en^ 

^t^ttnbet  alle  «^o^n,  beru^igt  jebeS  !X^al, 

Den  ©Uberbad^  in  golbne  ^trome  fltefen. 

9^(^t  l^emmte  bann  ben  gottergleid^en  Sauf 

Der  mlbe  IBerg  mit  aden  feinen  ^d^tud^ten  5 

^d^on  tl^ut  baS  ^ttx  jtc^  mit  ermdrmten  SBuc^ten 

SSor  ben  erftaunten  ^ugen  auf. 

Do^  f^emt  bie  ®5ttin  enbtid^  njegjujtnf en  s 

SlQein  ber  neue  %x\zh  erwad^t. 

3d^  eile  fort  il^r  cw'gcS  2id()t  ju  trinfen, 

SSor  mir  ben  ^ag^  unb  Winter  mit  bie  ^(x^it 

Den  ^immet  uber  mir  unb  unter  mir  bie  SBeQen. 

^1^  fc^oner  SSraum,  inbeffen  fte  entmeid^t. 

9ldl^ !  %\x  beS  ©eifteS  ^Ittgeln  wirb  So  leid^t 

^ein  f6r|)erlid^er  Sluget  jid^  gefeflen. 

See  how  yon  cottage  homes  with  verdant  green  shimmer  in  the 
blight  sunset !  He  bends  and  smks,  the  day  is  now  no  more  ;  there 
he  hurries  off  and  diffuses  new  life.  0  for  a  pinion  to  lift  me  from 
this  earth,  and  to  strive  after,  ever  after  him  !  Then  should  I  see, 
in  deathless  evening  beams,  the  stilly  world  at  my  feet — every  height 
a-glow — every  vale  reposing — ^the  silver  brooklets  flowing  into  golden 
streams.  The  savage  mountain,  with  all  its  dark  defiles,  would  not 
then  bar  my  godlike  course.  Already  the  ocean,  with  its  waim  bays, 
opes  itself  on  my  enraptured  sight.  Yet  at  length  the  god  appears 
to  sink :  but  the  new  impulse  awakes.  I  hurry  on  to  drink  his 
quenchless  light — the  day  before  me  and  the  night  behind — ^the 
vaulted  skies  above  and  the  waves  below.  A  glorious  dream,  it 
vanished  with  the  parting  day.  Alas,  no  bodily  wing  will  so  easily 
keep  pace  with  the  wings  of  the  mind  ! 
Spenser  in  one  of  his  sonnets  says  : — 

"  Oft  when  my  spirit  doth  spread  her  bolder  wings, 
In  mind  to  mount  up  to  the  purer  sky, 
It  down  is  weighed  with  thought  of  earthly  things, 
And  clogged  with  burden  of  mortality.' 


» 


Two  Souls  in  Man. 
Faust,  p.  47. 

Swei  @eeten  wol^nen,  a^  I  in  meiner  IBrufl, 
Die  eine  »itt  jtd^  oon  ber  anbern  trennen  5 
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35ic  cine  l^dtt,  xc^,  better  8te6cS(«jl, 
®ic^  an  bte  SBett,  mtt  (tammernben  Organen  ^ 
:Dte  anbre  l^ebt  gen^attfam  ftc^  t)om  ^uft 
3u  ben  ©efilben  l^ol^et  ^l^nen. 

Two  souls,  alas !  are  lodged  in  my  breast,  the  one  anxious  to 
separate  itself  from  the  other :  the  one  clings,  with  obstinate  desire, 
to  the  world  with  organs  like  cramps  of  steel ;  the  other  raises  itself 
with  vehemence  from  the  mist  to  the  realms  of  an  exalted  ancestry. 

Philippians  i.  23  :  "  For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a 
desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better." 

A  Dog  well  brought  up. 
Faust,  p.  49. 

5)u  l^afl  toc^  Sflec^t^  \6)  ^nt>t  nic^t  bie  <Spur 
SBon  eincm  ®ei|l,  unb  atteS  tjl  ®rc(fur. 

SQSagnev* 
^em  ^unbe,  totnn  er  gut  gejogen, 
aSirb  fetbjl  cin  weifcr  SKann  gcwogen, 

Fatcst  You  are  right  indeed ;  I  find  no  traces  of  a  spirit,  and  all 
is  training — nothing  more.  Wagner.  Even  a  wise  man  may  become 
attached  to  a  dog  when  he  is  well  brought  up. 

In  Guy  Mannering  (chap,  xxii.)  Scott  says — 

"  A  bonnie  terrier  that,  sir — and  a  fell  chield  at  the  vermin,  I 
warrant  him — ^that  is,  if  he's  been  weel  entered,  for  it  a'  lies  in  that" 
"Really,  sir,"  said  Brown,  "his  education  has  been  somewhat 
neglected,  and  his  chief  property  is  being  a  pleasant  companion." 
"  Ay,  sir  ? — that's  a  pity,  begging  your  pardon — it's  a  great  pity 
thal^beast  or  body,  education  should  aye  be  mioded." 


Men  deride  what  they  do  not  understand. 

Faust,  jp.  51. 

SBir  jinb  gewol^nt,  bag  bie  fKenfd^cn  cerl^ol^nen 

SBag  fte  ntd^t  Derftel^n, 

:Da{l  {\t  t)ot;  bem  guten  unb  ^c^onen, 

35a5  i^nen  oft  befd^werltd^  \%  murren. 

We  are  accustomed  to  see  men  deride  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand, and  snarl  at  the  good  and  beautiful  because  it  lies  beyond 
their  sympathies. 
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The  New  Testament. 

Faust y  p,  b\, 

SBir  tcrnen  baS  Ucbcnrbifd^c  fci^d|cn, 
SBit  fc^nen  un§  nac^  Dffentarung, 
3)ic  nirgenb^  wurbigcr  \xx(ti  fd^oncr  brcnnt, 
9ttg  in  bem  neuen  5leftament. 

We  learn  to  treasure  what  is  above  this  earth,  we  long  for  revela- 
tion, which  nowhere  burns  more  purely  and  more  beautifully  than 
in  the  New  Testament. 

A  Travelling  Scholar. 

Faust,  p.  55. 

S)aS  alfo  toat  t)e&  95ubel8  ^crn ! 

^in  fal^renber  ©colaft  ?    :Der  6afuS  mad^t  mtd^  tad^en. 

This,  then,  was  the  kernel  of  the  poodle  !  a  travelling  scholar  ! 
Why,  I  needs  must  smile. 

The  Spirit  that  denies. 

Faust,  p,  55. 

Sci^  ^xn  bet  ®ct|l  bcr  ftcts  ocrncmt ! 

I  am  the  spirit  that  always  denies. 

» 

The  Devil. 

Faust,  p,  62. 

55u  bijl  nod^  nid^t  bet  SOlann  ben  S^eufet  feft  ju  l^alten ! 

Thou  are  not  yet  the  man  to  hold  the  devil ! 

The  Devil  is  an  Egotist. 

Faust,  p,  67. 

9Jein,  nein  I  bet  Seufcl  tft  ein  ©gotft 
Unb  t^ut  nic^t  teic^t  urn  @otte§  aSittcn 
9BaS  einem  ^nbetn  nu^ttc^  tft. 

No,  no  !  the  devil  is  an  egotist,  and  does  not,  for  God's  s^e, 
what  is  useful  to  another. 
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Blood  is  a  Peculiar  Knn)  op  Juice. 

Famt^  f.  71. 

S3Iut  tft  ein  qfixvi^  befonbrer  @$aft. 

Blood  is  quite  a  peculiar  kind  of  juice. 

The  Inpinit|!  and  Man. 

Famt,p,  73. 

Sc^  ful^rS;  t^ergebenS  l^ab'  td^  aHe  @d^d|e 
35eS  aJtenfc^cngcift'S  auf  mic^  l^ctbcigerap, 
Unb  xotXiXi  id^  mid^  am  @nbe  meberfe^e^ 
£lut(lt  innertid^  bod^  (eine  nt\xt  ^rafti^ 
3d^  bin  ntd^t  urn  em  «^aar  breit  ^o^er, 
S3tn  bem  UnenbUc^en  ntd^t  ndl^et. 

I  feel  it ;  in  vain  have  I  heaped  upon  my  brain  all  the  treasures 
of  man's  thought,  and  when  I  sit  down  at  the  end,  no  new-bom 
power  wells  up  within  ;  not  a  hair's  breadth  is  added  to  my  height, 
nor  am  I  a  whit  nearer  the  infinite. 

Matthew  (vi  27).  "  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add 
one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?" 

A  Speculating  Spirit. 

Faust,  p.  74. 

Sc^  fag'  cS  bir :  cin  ^cr(,  bcr  fpcculirt, 

3|l  tt)ic  tin  Z\)m,  auf  butrct  <^eihe 

SBon  cincm  bofcn  ®ci|l  tm  ^etS  l^erum  geful^rt, 

Unb  rings  um^cr  licgt  fc^onc  grunc  SBcibc. 

I  tell  you  what ;  a  fellow  that  speculates  is  like  a  brute  on  a 
barren  heath  driven  by  an  evil  spirit  round  and  roimd,  while  fair 
green  pastures  stretch  everywhere  beyond. 

An  Ardent  Mind. 

Faust f  p.  75. 

S^m  ^at  baS  @d^i(ffal  einen  ®eift  gegcben, 
®er  ungebdnbigt  tmmer  t)otmvt$  bvinqt, 
Unb  beffcn  ubereiltcS  ©trebcn 
®cr  (ft:bc  greubcn  ubcrfpringt 
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Fate  has  endowed  him  with  a  spirit  which,  unrestrained,  still 
presses  forward,  and  whose  precipitate  striving  o'erleaps  the  joys  of 
earth. 

Shakspeare  {Macbeth,  act  i  sc.  7)  says — 

"  I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  the  other. 

Method  teaches  to  gain  Time. 

Famtyp,  77. 

®cbrau(^t  ber  Seit,  pe  gcl^t  fo  fd^nett  t)on  ^innen, 
^o(i^  Drbnung  le^rt  euc^  dett  gekDinnen. 

Make  the  most  of  time,  it  flies  away  so  fast ;  yet  method  will 
teach  you  to  win  time. 

Confusion  in  the  Head. 

Faust,  p,  79. 

!Dltr  kDtrb  t)or  aQe  bem  fo  bumm, 

5WS  q^ino^  mix  tin  SWu^trab  im  *Kopf  lucrum. 

I  am  80  confused  by  all  this  as  if  a  mill-wheel  were  turning  round 
in  my  head. 

What  One  has  in  Black  and  White. 

Famtyp.  79. 

"^tnn,  was  man  fd^warj  auf  weif  bcfi|t, 
^ann  man  getrofl  nac^  «&aufe  tragen. 

For  whftt  one  possesses  in  black  and  white,  one  can  carry  home  in 
comfort 

Laws. 

Faust,  p.  80. 

@S  erjben  ftc^  ®efe|'  unb  fRe^tt 
SBic  cine  cw'gc  ^tanf^eit  fort 

Laws  and  rights  descend  like  an  inveterate  hereditary  disease. 

Words. 

Faust,  p,  80. 

Sm  ©anjen  — ^attct  cud^  an  SBortel 

Generally  speaking,  confine  yourself  to  words ! 
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Where  Ideas  fail  Words  step  in. 

Faui%  p.  80. 

3)enn  t\iXi  wo  SBegriffc  fc^lcn, 

S)q  ftcUt  ein  SBort  jur  rci^tcn  3eit  jtd^  cin. 

For  there  precisely  where  ideas  fail,  a  word  comes  in  most 
opportunely. 

Learn  how  to  manage  Women. 

S5efonbcr§  Icrnt  btc  SBetbet  fu^rcn  > 
@S  ifl  t^r  en)tg  SS^e^  unb  ^d^ 
@o  taufenbfac^ 
9lu§  einem  9)unfte  ju  curircn^ 

Learn,  above  all,  how  to  manage  women ;  their  thousand  Ahs !  and 
Ohs  !  so  thousand-fold,  can  be  cured  from  a  single  point. 

The  Grey  and  Green  of  Life. 
Faulty  p,  82. 

®(^uter* 
2)aS  jie^t  fd^on  bcffcr  qu§  I    5Wan  jte^t  bod^  tt)o  unb  wie  ? 

@rau,  t^curct  greunb,  ij!  attc  Sll^eorie, 
Unb  grun  beS  Sevens  gotbner  ^aum« 

Scholar.  There's  sense  in  that !  one  sees  the  how  and  why  ! 
Mephistophdes.  Grey,  my  dearest  frieod,  is  all  theory,  and  green 
the  golden  tree  of  life. 

The  Common  Race  of  Men. 

Faust,  p,  88. 

W,t  tDenig  SBt^  unb  mel  S3el^agen 
5)rc^t  jcbcr  fid^  im  cngcn  Sirfcltanj, 
SBte  iunge  ^a^en  mtt  bem  ^d^maiij. 

With  little  wit  and  much  self-complacency  each  turns  round  in 
his  own  small  circle-dance,  like  young  kittens  playing  with  their 
tails. 
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A  Tbue  German  hates  the  French. 

Faust,  p.  94. 

Sin  t^Ux  beutfd^cr  !Wann  mag  feinen  granjcn  teiben, 
S)o(^  i^re  SBcine  irinft  cr  gern. 

A  true  German  cannot  abide  a  Frencliman,  but  has  a  relish  for 
their  wine. 

Ravenous  ab  Five  Hundred  Swine. 

Fatist,  p,  95. 

Un§  ift  ^ani  (antbattfd^  xot>% 
SllS  xoit  funf^unbcrt  @duen  I 

We  are  quite  as  much  cannibals  as  five  hundred  swine  ! 
How  TO  KEEP  OUR  YoUTH. 

Faust,  'p,  99. 
!Dte:p^ijlop^eteS* 

2)i(l^  \yx  t)criungcn  gicbt'^  aud^  cin  naturKd^  SKittet  5 
Witxxi  cS  Jlc^t  in  cinem  anbcrn  S5u(^, 
Unb  t{l  etn  wunberlid^  Sapttel. 

®ut !  Sin  Skitter,  ol^nc  ®etb 
Unb  %x%i  unb  Sauberei  ju  l^aben  \ 
IBegteb  btc^  gleic^  ^inauS  aufS  $etb^ 
Jang'  an  j«  l^arfcn  unb  ju  graben, 
Srl^atte  btd^  unb  betnen  <S{nn 
Sn  txx^txa  ganj  befd^tdnftcn  ^reife, 
Srnd^re  '^x^  mit  ungcmifc^tcr  @pcife, 
«eb'  mit  bcm  Sicl^  alS  SBtc^,  unb  ac^f  cS  nid^t  fur  SRaub, 
^en  Strfer,  ben  bu  erntcfl,  felbft  ju  bungen  5 
S)aS  ijl  bag  bcjlc  SDlittet,  gtaub*, 
9luf  ac^tjtg  Sal^r'  bic^  ju  t)et:iungen ! 

Mephistophdes.  There  is  also  a  natural  method  of  renewing 
youth,  but  the  lesson  is  written  in  another  book,  and  it  is  a  strange 
chapter.      FavsU  I  should   wish  to  know  it.     MephistopheUs. 
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Very  well !  to  try  a  natural  means  without  money,  physician,  or 
sorcery  !  go  straight  to  the  fields ;  begin  to  hack  and  delve ;  con-' 
fine  yourself  and  senses  within  a  very  contracted  circle  ;  support 
yourself  upon  the  simplest  fare  ;  live  among  the  beasts  as  a  beast, 
and  esteem  it  no  robbery  to  dung  the  land  you  crop.  That  is  the 
best  way,  believe  me,  to  keep  you  young  to  eighty  ! 

A  Quiet  Spirit  works  whole  Years  Long. 

Faust,  p.  100. 

^n  ftiQet  ©etft  tfl  Sa^te  \an(^  gefd^dfttg  \ 
^ie  3eit  nur  mad^t  tie  fetne  ©d^rung  frdftig. 

A  quiet  spirit  is  busy  at  it  for  years ;  time  only  makes  the  subtle 
ferment  strong. 

The  March  of  iNtELLECT. 

Faustyp.  106. 

%u^  bte  6:u(tur,  bte  aHe  SBelt  betecft, 
^ai  auf  ben  llcufct  jtd^  erjhetft 

The  march  of  intellect,  too,  which  licks  all  the  world  into  shape, 
has  even  reached  the  deviL 

The  Wicked  remain. 
Faust yp,  106. 

5)en  236fen  finb  fte  to8,  bic  S36fcn  finb  gebliebcn. 

They  are  rid  of  the  wicked  one,  but  the  wicked  still  remain. 

The  way  to  deal  with  Witches. 

Faust,  p.  107. 

^tef  ift  bte  ^rt  mit  ^t%tti  umjugel^n. 

This  is  the  way  to  deal  with  witches. 

A  Downright  Contradiction. 

Faust,  p,  108. 

5)cnn  tin  t)oIIfommner  SBiberfprud^ 

fdUxht  gletd^  9e]^etmmft)o0  fur  ^luge  tote  fur  5l^oren. 

For  a  downright  contradiction  still  remains,  alike  mysterious  both 
to  fools  and  sages. 
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Words. 
Faust,  p,  109. 

^etoo^nlid^  glaubt  ber  !Dlenf(^,  menn  et  nur  SSorte  l^ort, 
@S  tnuffe  jic^  babet  boc|)  auc^  toaS  benfen  laffetu 

Men  nsiially  believe  when  they  hear  words  that  there  most  be 
some  thought  in  them. 

Presents,  and  Success  is  sure. 
Favstfp,  114. 

®tci(i^  fd^enf en  ?  3)aS  ifl  brao  I  5)a  wttb  er  rcuffircn ! 

Presents  so  soon  ?    That  is  famous  !    You  are  sure  to  succeed  I 

The  Church. 
Faust,  p,  121. 

t>xt  ^it6^t  l^at  einen  guten  SOlagen, 
S^at  $)an)e  Ednber  aufgefreffett; 
Unb  bod^  nod^  nie  jtc^  ttbergeffen ; 
^ic  ^itd^'  aflcin,  meinc  tiebcn  grauen, 
^ann  ungered^teS  %ut  oerbauen. 

The  church  has  a  good  stomach  ;  she  has  swallowed  down  whole 
countries,  and  has  never  known  a  surfeit ;  the  church  alone,  my 
good  women,  can  digest  such  ill-gotten  wealth. 

Keflections  on  the  Moon. 
Faust,  p,  142. 

Unb  ftetgt  t)ot:  metnem  S3Ucf  ber  retne  SHonb 
IBefdnftigenb  l^eruber  s  fd^meben  mtr 
S3on  $etfenn)dnben,  a\xt  bem  feud^ten  S3ufc^/ 
^cr  SBor»clt  jtlbcrnc  ©cftalten  auf, 
Unb  linbcrn  bcr  SSctrac^tung  Jlrcnge  2u|h 

And  when  the  clear  moon,  with  its  soothing  beams,  climbs  up 
full  in  my  view — ^from  the  wall-like  rocks,  out  of  the  vapour-covered 
wood,  the  silvery  forms  of  bygone  ages  hover  up  to  me  and  soften 
the  severe  delight  of  earnest  contemplation. 
Coleridge,  in  his  Sibylline  Leaves^  p.  65,  says — 

"  And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts. 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Beligious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature.'* 
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Sw  ^ftti  ItPJiv  iOC  flT^SEBlwiA  IvITBlil  ■% 

SBcnit  t4f  M  Sc^Im  vriif !  fD  g^t  t^r  Qefjuig 
^o^e  ton^  f^ht  ftii^te  long. 
CNftmol  tp  fit  msmtn,  mdp  bdtruB^ 

^tm  wtebrt  ttif^i^,  tcu'S  fi^ratt, 
Unb  uttmrt  teriiclt 

tti  \i^  i\m  honn  seem  miserably  long  ;  she  stands  at  the  window 
\mM\n^  ftt  the  clouds  floating  past  over  the  ancient  city-walls. 
**  W#r«  I  A  bird  ! "  so  runs  her  song  all  the  day  and  through  half 
i^  M\0\i.  One  while  she  is  gay,  mostly  cast  down — one  while 
fftfrly  rmiw<jpt ;  anon  she  is  tranquU,  or  so  appears,  and  ever  more 

Hliulluy,  In  hiu  Adovais,  says — 

'*  As  with  no  stain 
Hhe  fackd  like  a  cloud  that  has  outwept  its  rain.*' 

Homely  Cabes. 

Faust  y  p.  146. 

Unb  feltmdrtS  fte,  mil  ftnbttd^  butnpfen  @mnen, 
3m  Sj^uii^tn  auf  bent  ftemen  ^tpenfelb, 
Unb  att  i^r  ^du^tid^ieft  iBe^mnen 
Umfangen  in  ber  fleinen  SBett. 

And  she,  In  her  lowly  cot,  on  the  slope  of  a  little  mountain-field, 
livtul  with  childlike  Miiuplicity,  and  all  her  homely  cares  embraced 
in  tUftt  Hiuall  world. 

liogerN,  Iw  Jacqueline,  says — 

"  Flies  from  her  home,  the  humble  sphere." 

Two  Lovers. 

Faust,  p.  150. 

Unb  fletgen  freunbttdj)  bttd^enb 
(Smtge  ^^terne  nt^t  ^erauf  ? 
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@d^au'  td^  ntc^t  %\x^  in  ^uge  t)tr, 

ttnb  brdngt  nic^t  aUeft 

!)?a(^  ^aupt  unb  ^erjen  bit, 

Unb  ivebt  in  emigem  ©e^eimnif 

ttnjtd^tbar,  ftc|)tbar  neben  btr  ? 

^futt*  bat)on  betn  S^tx\,  fo  grof  efi  ift 

Unb  menn  bu  ganj  in  bem  ^efu^te  fettg  btft/ 

9?enn'  e8  bann  wte  bu  wittft, 

9Jenn'5  ©tucf !  ^erj !  "ixzU  \  ®ott  I 

S(^  ^oSit  fetnen  9?amen 

3)afur!  ©efu^l  tftatteS^ 

9^ame  ift  ©d^aU  unb  9{au(i^/ 

Umnebelnb  ^immeUglutl^. 

And  do  not  the  everlasting  stars,  beaming  tenderly,  climb  on 
high  ?  Are  we  not  gazing  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  are  not  all 
nature's  agencies  thronging  to  thy  head  and  heart,  and  weaving  in 
eternal  mystery,  viewless,  visibly  about  thee  ?  Hence,  fill  thy 
heart,  big  as  it  is,  and  in  the  feeling  when  thou  art  wholly  blest, 
then  call  it  what  thou  wilt !  Call  it  bliss  !  heart !  love  !  God.  I 
have  no  name  for  it — 'tis  feeling  aU.  Name  is  but  sound  and 
smoke,  shrouding  the  glow  of  heaven. 

Moore,  in  LaUa  Rookhf  says — 

"  When,  full  of  blissful  sighs. 
They  sat  and  looked  into  each  other's  eyes.'* 

Henry  Taylor,  in  Ion  (v.  2),  says — 

"  I  have  asked  that  dreadful  question  of  the  hills 
That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever ;  of  the  stars. 
Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my  raised  spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory  :  all  were  dumb  ;  but  now, 
While  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  face, 
I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  through  its  beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish ;  we  shall  meet 
Again,  Clemanthe ! " 

Oddities  in  the  World. 

FaiLsty  p»  152. 

@$  muf  aud^  fold^e  ^au^t  geben* 

There  must  be,  nevertheless,  such  strange  oddities  in  the  world. 
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Aj^  Ajthpatht. 

Fawft^p.  153. 

Tm  ^ap  mm  ^ie  Snttpat^te ! 

Thou  hast  an  antipallij,  that  u  alL 

A  Mait's  Faith. 

Faust,  p.  154. 

IHe  9tdbe($  ftnb  bod^  fe^r  tnteref|lrt, 

Gb  etner  fromm  unb  fd^ltd^t  nac^  altem  Sraitc^. 

^ie  benfen,  bucft  er  ba^  fbtgt  er  unS  ebtn  auc^. 

Tha  girls  are  certainly  much  interested  whether  a  man  be  pious 
and  follows  the  old  creed.  They  think.  If  he  is  pliant  there,  ns  too 
be  will  follow  and  obey. 

Women  take  the  lead  in  Evil. 

FaiLstyp.  174. 

Ibtnn,  ge^t  e6  )U  be$  iBofen  S^cl\x$, 
Ibat  SBetb  ^^at  taufenb  @d^rttt  t>orauS. 

For,  when  we  speed  to  the  devil's  house,  woman  takes  the  lead 
by  a  thousand  steps. 

The  Teoublb  is  Small,  the  Pastime  Great. 

Faust,  p,  177. 
a)ie  3Ru^'  ifl  f tein,  ber  @paf  t|l  grof. 

The  trouble  is  small,  the  pastime  is  great. 

Witches'  Wares. 

Famt,p,  179. 

Slufmerffam  Blicft  nQi6:i  meinen  SBaaren? 

Qti  ftel^t  barter  gar  mand^erUu 

Unb  bo^  tft  md^td  in  metnem  Saben, 

2)em  fcincr  auf  ber  (Srbe  gleicfit, 

:£)aS  nic^t  einmat  ^um  tu(i()fgen  (Sd^aben 

2)cr  fWenfd^en  unb  ber  SBelt  gereid^t. 

*$tein  :Do(d^  ifl  ^ter,  oon  bem  ntc^t  S3tut  gefloffen; 
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^em  ^t\^,  (xyx^  bem  ffc^  ntc^t,  v^  gan}  gefunben  Setb, 

^ein  @(^mu(f,  bet  ntc^t  tixi,  lteBen$tt)urbtg  SS^etb 
S^erful^rt;  fern  ^d^toert  baS  ni^t  ben  S3unb  gebro^en, 
^(^t  ettoa  l^interrucfd  ben  ©egenmann  burc^flod^en. 

Look  attentively  on  my  wares  ;  I  have  here  a  choice  collection ; 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  among  my  store  to  which  there  is  anything 
like  on  earth,  which  has  not  wrought  some  direful  mischief  to 
mankind  and  the  world.  No  dagger  here  from  which  blood  has 
not  flowed  ;  no  bowl  which  has  not  in  some  healthy  frame  infused 
hot  consuming  poison ;  no  trinket  that  has  not  wrought  some 
woman's  shame ;  no  sword  which  has  not  cut  some  sacred  tie,  or 
stabbed  behind  the  back  an  enemy. 

Man. 

Famt^'p,  195. 

^er  rtd^tenben  gefu^Qofen  !D^enfc^]^ett ! 

To  sentence-passing,  unfeeling  man  ! 

Beauty  was  my  undoing. 

Fauatyp.  199. 

0c^on  xoax  tc^  a\x^,  unb  bag  roar  mem  S3erberiben. 

I  was  fair,  too,  and  that  was  my  undoing. 

Merit  and  Fortune  united. 

FaiLSt  {Second  Fart),  vol,  xn.p.  20. 

SBte  fid)  SBerbtenjl  unb  ©lurf  eerfetten 
^a$  fdUt  ben  ^^oren  ntemaU  em. 

It  never  occurs  to  fools  that  merit  and  good  fortune  are  closely 
united. 

The  World  a  particularly  Great  Fool. 

Faust  {Second  Part),  vol,  xn.  p,  21. 

@S  bletbt  bod^  enbtid^  nad^  rofe  Dor, 
!Wtt  t^ren  l^unberttaufenb  3)oHen, 
3)te  ^tlt  ein  einj'ger  grof  er  S^or. 

It  remains,  in  short,  in  later  times  as  before,  that  the  world,  with 
its  hundred  thousand  tricks,  is  a  particularly  great  fool. 
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Law  and  Necessity. 
FauU  {Second  Part),  vol,  xn.  p.  49. 
®efe|  tfl  mdd^ttg;  ma^tiqct  bte  ^ot^. 

Laws  are  powerful,  necessity  still  more  so. 

Britons. 

Faust  (Second  Part),  vol.  xii.  J9.  106. 

@tnb  fdxiUn  ^ict  ?    @ie  retfen  fonft  fo  mtl, 
^i^lad^tfclbern  nac^jufpuren,  SBafferfdtten, 
®efturjten  fWauern,  cla|fif(^  bumpfen  ©tetten. 

Are  Britons  here  ?     Tbey  travel  so  mucli  to  examine  fields  of 
battle,  waterfalls,  ruined  wails,  classic  spots  of  little  note. 

The  Simple  Joys  op  Early  Youth. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  i.  2.  33. 

@te  xoax  bal^in, 
35er  Sugenb  befte  greube,  baS  ©ebcil^n 
:Der  erftcn  Sal^re. 

The  simple  joys  of  early  years  were  vanished,  the  best  charm  of 
youth. 

Hannah  More  says — 

"  0  the  joy 
Of  young  ideas  painted  on  the  mind, 
In  the  wann  glowing  colours  fancy  spreads 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  is  new. 
And  all  is  lovely  ! 

To  BREATHE  IS  NOT  TO  LIVE. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  i.  2.  54. 
Sret  at^mcn  ma^t  baS  Seben  nid^t  aHein. 

To  breathe  freely  alone  is  not  to  live. 

A  Useless  Life. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  i.  2.  63. 

^in  unnutj  2eben  tft  ein  fruiter  Zcb, 

A  useless  life  is  only  an  eaiiy  death.' 
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The  Far-seeinq  Mind. 

Iphigenia  in  TaurUy  I.  2.  92. 

©a8  SBentge  Derfd^wmbet  letd^t  bem  SBttrf, 
5)er  oortcdrts  jte^t,  tt>te  t)iet  no(^  ubrtg  bletbt 

The  little  done  vanishes  from  the  sight  of  man,  who  looks  for- 
ward to  what  is  still  to  do. 

The  Modest  and  the  Vain. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  i.  2.  96. 

%\x^  ben,  bet  tval^ren  SBert^  ju  flotj  ntd^t  ac^tet, 
SBie  ben,  bcr  falfd^en  SBert^  ju  eitel  l^ebt. 

We  blame  equally  him  who  is  too  proud  to  place  a  proper  value 
on  his  own  merit,  and  him  who  prizes  too  highly  his  spurious 
worth. 

See  (Ft.)  Modest. 

A  Noble  Man  is  led  by  Woman's  Gentle  Words. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris^  i.  2.  161. 

©in  ebter  aJlann  wirb  burd^  ein  guteS  SBort 
^er  grauen  xotxt  gcfu^rt. 

A  noble  man  is  led  by  woman's  gentle  words. 

A  Happy  Home. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  i.  3.  9. 

5)er  tft  am  glucftid^ften,  ex  \c^ 
^in  Mniq  ober  tin  ©ertnger,  bem 
3n  feincm  ^aukflSo^l  berettct  i% 

He  is  happiest,  be  he  king  or  peasant,  who  finds  peace  in  his 
home. 
So  J.  H.  Payne  (Home,  sioeet  Home) — 

"  Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home." 


Kindness  shown  to  the  Wicked. 

Iphigenia  in  TauriSy  i.  3.  68. 

SBaS  man  S3erru(^ten  t^ut  rotrb  ntd^t  gefegnet. 

The  kindness  which  is  shown  to  the  wicked  is  not  blessed. 
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To  SPEAK  A  Momentous  Word  calmly. 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  L  3.  88. 
T>u  fpnd^ft  cin  grof  ed  SS^ort  gelaffen  auS. 

Thou  speakest  a  word  of  great  moment  calmly. 

The  Weakness  op  the  Httman  Race. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  i.  3.  98. 

^a$  flerblid^e  ©efd^led^t  tft  otel  ju  fd^wad^ 
3n  ungetDol^nter  ^c\)t  ntc^t  §u  fc^mnbeln. 

The  mortal  race  of  man  is  far  too  weak  not  to  grow  dizzy  on 
unwonted  heights. 

Noble  Progenitors. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  i.  3.  133. 

SBol^l  bem,  ber  feiner  S3dter  gem  gebenft, 
2)er  frol^  Don  i^ren  SSl^aten,  t^rer  grof e 
2)en  ^orer  unterl^dlt,  unb  fHll  jtd^  freuenb 
%n$  @nbe  btefer  fc^onen  9lei^e  {tc^ 
(^efd^loffen  {te^t !  :£)enn  eS  erjeugt  nid^t  gletd^ 
@tn  <^auS  ben  ^atb^ott  ncd)  t)a$  Ungel^euer  $ 
^(l  etne  JReil^e  SBofcr  ober  ®uter 
fdvinQt  enbltd^  bag  @ntfe|en,  brtngt  bte  greube 
2)er  ^dt  ^ert)or* 

Happy  he  who  remembers  his  progenitors  with  pride,  who  relates 
with  pleasure  to  the  listener  the  story  of  their  greatness,  of  their 
deeds,  and,  silently  rejoicing,  sees  himself  linked  to  the  end  of  this 
goodly  chain  !  For  the  same  house  produces  not  a  demigod  and 
monster.  A  line  of  good  or  bad  brings  either  terrors  or  joy  to  the 
world. 

See  (Fr.)  Noble  birth. 

The  Words  op  Heaven  have  not  a  Double  Meaning. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  xi.  1.  53. 

2)cr  ©otter  SBortc  finb  ntd^t  boppetjtnntg, 
SBte  ber  ®ebruc!te  fte  im  Unmut^  wa^nt 

The  words  of  heaven  have  not  a  double  meaning,  as  the  oppressed, 
in  his  despair,  sometimes  imagines. 
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Courage  and  Love. 

Iphigenia  in  TaurU^  II.  1.  107. 

Unb  Sufi  unb  SteBe  {tnb  tie  ^ittt^e 
3u  grof  en  S^aten. 

Love  and  courage  are  the  spirit's  wings,  raising  to  noble  actions. 

Future  Deeds. 

Iphigenia  in  TauriSy  n.  1.  121. 

Unb  funff  ge  Z^^aitn  brangen  xoit  bie  ©terne 
SRingS  ttm  un6  ^er  unjdl^ttg  auS  ber  ^Ci6^t 

And  fatnre  deeds  shone  around  as  like  the  stars  in  countless 
nombers  in  the  night. 

The  Popular  Breath. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  ii.  1.  140. 

3c^  l^atte  ntd^tg  Don  bent;  ber  Don  ft^  ben!t 
SBie  t^n  baS  SBotC  t)telletd[)t  erl^eben  moc^te* 

I  put  no  account  on  him  who  esteems  himself  just  as  the  popular 
breath  may  chance  to  raise  him. 

The  Gods  know  what  is  good  for  us. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  iii.  1.  177. 

SBte  man  ben  ^^ontg  an  bem  Uebermaaf 
S)er  ®aben  fennt :  benn  if)m  muf  wenig  fc^cinen 
SBad  ^aufenben  fd^on  fRti^t^um  ift  ^  fo  fennt 
SKan  eud^;  i^x  ©otter,  an  gefparten,  tang' 
Unb  weife  jubereiteten  ®efc|)enfen. 
^enn  i^v  adetn  m%  voa^  unS  frommen  fann, 
Unb  fc^aut  ber  3ufunft  auSgebel^nteS  fRci^, 
SBenn  jebeS  ^benbg  <Stern-  unb  ^^ebet^uUe 
SHe  SluSjtd^t  un8  Dcrbeift.     ®etaffen  l^ort 
^^t  unfer  ^lel^n,  baS  urn  S3ef(l^teumgung 
@ud^  f tnbifc^  hittct ;  aber  eure  ^anb 
fBtid^t  unreif  nte  bte  golbnen  ^immetsfrud^te  5 
Unb  mel^e  bem,  ber  ungebulbtg  fte 
^tro|enb  faure  ^petfe  {t^  sum  Stob' 
©enteft 
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As  we  recognise  the  monarch  by  his  bounteous  gifts,  for  that  is 
nothing  to  him  which  seems  riches  to  others,  so  we  know  you,  ye 
gods,  by  gifts  long  withheld,  and  wisely  bestowed.  For  ye  alone 
know  what  can  profit  us,  viewing  the  extended  realm  of  the  future, 
while  the  starry  or  dim  veil  shrouds  from  us  the  prospect.  Calmly 
ye  listen  to  our  prayers,  when  we  petition  like  children  for  greater 
speed,  but  your  hand  plucks  the  golden  fruit  of  heaven  not  unripe  ; 
and  woe  to  him  who,  impatiently  forestalling  the  ripeness  of  the 
fruit,  gathers  death. 

Falsehood. 

IpMgenia  in  Tauris,  I  v.  1.  37. 

£)  xot\)  ber  2ugc  1  <Stc  Befretct  nid^t, 

SBtc  jebeg  anbre  wa^rgefproi^ne  SBort, 

35ie  SBrujl^  fie  mad^t  ung  nid^t  gctrojl,  ftc  dngflet 

©en,  ber  fte  l^eimttd^  f(^miebet,  unb  fte  fe^rt, 

^xn  toggebrudter  $fetl;  Don  etnem  ®otte 

©emenbet  unb  t)erfagenb^  {t(^  jurucE 

Unb  trifft  ben  <Sd^u§en. 

Woe  to  falsehood  !  it  relieves  not  the  breast  like  words  of  truth  ; 
it  gives  us  no  comfort,  pains  him  who  forges  it,  and,  like  an  arrow 
directed  by  a  god,  flies  back  and  wounds  the  archer. 

Carlyle  says — 

"  A  lie  should  be  trampled  on  and  extinguished  wherever  found. 
I  am  for  fumigating  the  atmosphere,  when  I  suspect  that  falsehood, 
like  pestilence,  breathes  around  me." 


The  Counsel  of  a  Present  Friend. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  iv.  4.  93. 

SBte  foftlid^  tft  be8  gegenwdrf gen  JJ^eunbeS 
®ett)t|Te  SHebe,  beren  ^^tmmelgfraft 
©in  ©nfamcr  entbe^rt  unb  (litt  Derjinft. 
2)enn  tangfam  rcift,  oerfc^loffen  in  bem  S3ufen, 
©ebanr  t^m  unb  Sntfc|)luf  \  bte  ©egenwart 
2)e8  Siebenbcn  entwicfelte  jte  leid^t. 

How  dear  the  sure  counsel  of  a  present  friend,  whose  heavenly 
power  failing,  the  lonely  one  sinks  in  silence.  For  earnest  thought 
and  resolution,  locked  within  his  breast,  are  slowly  ripened ;  the 
presence  of  the  loved  one  soon  warms  them  into  being. 
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Rigid  Scruples. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  iv.  4.  120. 

3u  ftrcnge  gorb'rung  ift  ocrborgncr  @to(j. 

Scruples  too  rigid  are  nothing  else  but  concealed  pride. 

A  Conscience  void  op  Offence. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  iv.  4.  123. 

®an§  unbcflcdEt  gcnicft  fi(^  nur  bQ§  ^erg. 

Only  the  heart  without  a  stain  knows  perfect  ease. 

No  ONE  IS  Righteous. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  iv.  4.  127. 

@o  wuribcvhav  ift  bicf  ©cfd^led^t  gebilbct, 
@o  Dtclfad^  tft*g  oerfd^lungcn  unb  ocrfnupft, 
3)a^  Reiner  in  ftd^  fclbft,  nod^  mit  ben  5lnbern 
@i(^  rein  unb  unoerworrcn  fatten  fann. 
5lu^  jinb  toiv  nid^t  bcftcttt  unS  fclbft  ju  ric^ten , 
3u  wanbeln  unb  auf  feinen  SBeg  ju  fe|cn 
Sft  eine§  3)ienfc^en  crfte,  ndd^ftc  ?5flid^t : 
^cnn  fcltcn  \6)d^t  er  red^t  waS  er  getl^an, 
Unb  was  er  t^ut  ttjeifl  er  faft  nid^t  ju  fd()d|cn. 

3  wonderfully  is  human  nature  formed,  so  involved  and  complicate 
its  ties,  that  no  one  can  hope  to  keep  his  spirit  pure  and  unper- 
ed  in  his  walk  through  life  ;  nor  are  we  called  upon  to  judge 
elves ;  to  pursue  his  course  and  walk  with  circumspection  is 
irst  and  immediate  duty  of  a  man  ;  for  seldom  does  he  estimate 
tly  what  he  has  done,  nor  yet  what  he  does. 

Kecessitt  commands  with  Iron  Hand. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  iv.  4.  151. 

:©ie  el^rne  »^anb 
3)cr  fRot^  gebietct,  unb  il^r  ernfter  SSinf 
Sft  oberfteS  ®cfe§,  bem  ©otter  felbft 
0id^  untermerfen  muffen.     (Sd^weigenb  l^errfc^t 
^cg  ew'gen  <^d)id\aU  unberatl^ne  ©d^weftcr. 
SBa§  fte  bir  auferlegt,  baS  tragc :  tl^u' 
SBag  fie  gebeut. 

F 
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The  iron  hand  of  necessity  commands,  and  her  stem  decree  is 
supreme  law,  to  which  the  gods  even  must  submit.  In  deep  silence 
roles  the  unconnseUed  sister  of  eternal  fate.  Whatever  she  lays 
npon  thee,  endure  ;  perform  whatever  she  commands. 

See  (Lat)  Fortune  worshipped  by  all ;  (6r.)  Necessity. 

Alt.  Mortal  Things  decay. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  rv.  5.  9. 

X>a$  befte  ®iua,  Deg  tchcnt  fc^onfte  Sttaft 
Qxmattct  entli^. 

The  highest  happiness,  the  purest  joys  of  life,  wear  out  at  last. 

The  Gods  rule  Supreme. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  iv.  5.  38. 

(SS  furcate  bie  ©otter 
^a$  flRenfc^engefc^lec^t! 
^ie  ^alttn  bie  ^errfc^ft 
2n  etvigen  ^dnben, 
Unb  fonnen  fte  brauc^eit 
SSie'g  i^nen  gefdUt 

The  children  of  men  should  dread  the  immortals !  they  hold  in 
their  hands  eternal  dominion,  and  can  wield  them  as  they  choose. 

Man  easily  accustomed  to  Slavery. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  v.  2.  5. 

3ur  ^clat)eret  gemo^nt  bet  !IRenf(^  {i(^  gut 
Unb  Utnet  (eic^t  ge^orc^en^  roenn  man  i^n 
^er  Sret^ett  ganj  beraubt 

Man  is  soon  accustomed  to  slavery,  and  quickly  learns  submission, 
when  he  is  quite  deprived  of  freedom. 

The  Chance  op  Arms  is  uncertain. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  v.  3.  63. 

35a8  SooS  ber  SKaffen  rocd^felt  ^)in  unb  l^er  5 
^cin  flugcr  Strctter  ^ait  ben  Jctnb  gering. 
^ud^  o^ne  «^utfe  gegen  Zvu^  unb  <^drte 
J^at  bie  ^atur  ben  <^6)toa^tn  ni6)t  gelaffen. 
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@te  gab  gur  Stfl  i^m  Sreube^  (e^rf  t^n  <^unfle  ^ 
S3a(b  weic^t  er  Oiyxh,  Derfpdtet  unb  umgel^t. 
3a/  bet  ©emaltige  oerbtent/  baf  man  fte  ubt. 

The  chance  of  arms  is  ever  changing ;  no  prudent  warrior  holds 
his  foe  in  derision.  Nature  has  not  left  the  weak  without  aid 
against  attack  and  harshness ;  she  has  given  craft  and  wily  cunning  ; 
quick  he  yields,  delays,  and  escapes.  Yea,  the  powerful  deserve 
that  they  should  be  so  treated. 

Humanity  is  heard  by  All. 
Iphigmia  in  TaurU^  v.  3.  136. 

IbXL  glaubfl  t%  l^ore 
:Der  rol^e  @d|)t^e/  bet  ^arbar,  bie  <Sttmme 
:Der  SSa^r^ett  unb  ber  fDlenf^Ud^Ceit,  \i\z  ^treu^^ 
^er  %x\t^tf  ntd^t  Dernal^m  ? 

@8  l^ort  fte  jeber 
@e&oren  ttnter  jebem  <^tminel/  bem 
^e§  £ebenS  £lueEe  burd^  ben  SBufen 
Stein  unb  ungel^inbert  fitef  t 

TJwas,  Thinkest  thou  that  the  savage  Scythian  will  listen  to 
the  voice  of  truth  and  humanity,  unheard  by  Atreus  the  Greek  ? 
Iphigenia.  Every  one  hears  it,  under  whatever  clime  he  may  be 
bom,  through  whose  breast  flows  the  gushing  stream  of  life,  pure 
and  unrestrained. 

Bacon  says  : — 

"  Our  humanity  were  a  poor  thing  but  for  the  divinity  that  stirs 
within  us,** 

Man  benowned  in  Song. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  v.  6.  43. 

5)er  rafc^e  ^ampf  Derewigt  einen  SWann: 
@r  faCe  gletd^,  fo  preifet  il^n  ta^  2teb. 

Rash  combat  often  immortalises  man  ;  if  he  should  fall,  he  is 
renowned  in  song. 
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A  Noble  Nature. 

Torquato  Tasso,  I.  1.  59. 

(i\n  eblcr  SWcnfc^  jicl^t  eblc  SDlcnfc^en  an 
Unb  ttjeifl  fie  feft  ju  ^alten,  wie  i^r  t^\xt 

A  noble  nature  can  alone  attract  the  noble,  and  knows  to  retain 
them  as  ye  do. 

The  Good  Man. 

Torquato  Tasso,  i.  1.  80. 

T>k  '^tOitU,  btc  tin  guter  SDlenfd^  betrat, 
Sft  cingewci^t  5  nad()  l^unbcrt  Sal^ren  flingt 
<Scin  SBort  unb  fcine  S£]()at  bcm  ^nfcl  wicbcr. 

The  ground  on  which  a  good  man  treads  is  hallowed ;  when 
centmies  have  passed,  his  words  and  his  deeds  are  still  re-echoed  to 
his  children's  children. 

The  Entranced  Poet. 

Torquato  Tasso,  I.  1.  159. 

<Sem  Sluge  totilt  auf  biefcr  ^bc  faum  5 
<Scm  £)^r  oernimmt  ben  ^inflang  ber  9?atur; 
2Bq§  bic  ®efd^id()te  reic^t,  bag  J*eben  giebt, 
@ein  23ufen  nimmt  e§  gleid()  unb  ttjidtg  auf : 
:Da§  weit  Scrftreute  fammelt  fein  ©emutl^, 
Unb  fein  ©efu^l  belebt  baS  Unbelebte. 
£)ft  abelt  cr  ttjag  un§  gemein  erfd)ien, 
Unb  baS  ®ef(I^Q|tc  n)irb  t)or  il^m  ju  nid^tS. 
Sn  biefem  eignen  Sauberfreife  wanbelt 
^er  ttjunberbare  SWann,  unb  jiel^t  un§  an 
Mit  i^m  gu  wanbeln,  2:^eil  an  il^m  ju  nc^men : 
©r  fd^eint  fi(^  un§  ju  na^n,  unb  bleibt  unS  fern  5 
@r  fd^eint  unS  anjufel^n,  unb  ©eifter  mogen 
5ln  unfrer  (Stette  feitfam  il^m  erfd()einen. 

His  eye  scarcely  lingers  on  this  earth ;  his  ear  takes  in  the 
melody  of  nature  ;  what  history  offers  and  life  presents,  his  bosom 
promptly  and  with  joy  receives  ;  his  mind  combines  what  is  widelj' 
scattered,  and  his  quick  feeling  animates  the  dead.  Oft  he  ennobles 
what  we  regard  as  common,  and  what  is  prized  by  others  is  by  him 
despised.     The  wondrous  man  moves  in  his  own  enchanted  sphere, 
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alluring  us  on  to  wander  with  him  and  partake  his  joy.     He  seems 
to  approach  us,  and  yet  remains  far  off ;  he  appears  to  look  on  us, 
and  spirits  often  take  our  place  before  his  mind's  eye. 
Tennyson  thus  sketches  the  poet : — 

The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  bom, 

"With  golden  stars  above  ; '. 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love. 
He  saw  through  life  and  death,  through  good  and  ill. 

He  saw  through  his  own  soul  ; 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will. 

An  open  scroll. 
Before  him  lay. 
See  (Lat.  Gr.  Fr.)  Poet. 

Time  is  not  the  Measure  of  a  Noble  Work. 

T(yrquato  Tasso,  i.  2.  41. 

2afi  i^n,  mein  ©ruber !  benn  eS  tft  btc  ^txt 
S3on  ctnem  guten  SBcrf e  nit^t  baS  ajlaafi  ^ 
Unb  tpcnn  bic  9?ad^tt)ctt  mit  genief  en  fofl, 
@o  mufi  bcS  <^unftlcrg  fSRxtxodt  fid^  Dcrgeffen. 

Leave  him,  my  brother  !  for  time  alone  is  not  the  measure  of  a 
noble  work  ;  and  if  the  coming  age  is  to  share  our  joy,  the  con- 
temporaries of  the  artist  must  forget  themselves. 

The  Education  of  a  Noble  Spirit. 

Torquato  Tasso,  L  2.  55. 

®n  ebter  aKenfd^  fann  etnem  engcn  <^re{fe 

^id)t  feinc  SBilbung  banfen.    SSaterlanb 

Unb  SSelt  muf  auf  i\)n  mvUn.    fR\if)m  unb  Zabd 

fJBtuf  tx  crtragen  (erncn.    @id^  unb  anbre 

SBtrb  ejc  gejmungcn  red^t  §u  fcnncn.     S^n 

SBieQt  nit^t  bic  ©tnfamfcit  mc^r  fd^mct(^clnb  em. 

@S  will  ber  gctnb— e§  barf  bcr  grcunb  nid^t  f(^onen  5 

S)ann  ubt  ber  Sungling  fheitenb  feme  ^rdfte, 

gul^lt  toa$  ex  i%  unb  fu^lt  [16)  Balb  etn  Mann. 

A  noble  spirit  cannot  develop  his  mental  powers  within  a  con- 
tracted circle.  His  fatherland  and  the  world  must  work  on  his 
mind.  Praise  and  blame  he  must  learn  to  bear.  Himself  and 
others  lie  must  be  forced  to  estimate  properly.     Solitude  lulls  him 
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no  more  in  delusive  dreams.  Opponents  will  not,  friends  dare  not, 
spare.  Then  the  youth  striving  puts  forth  his  powers,  knows  what 
he  is,  and  feels  himself  a  man. 

Talents  are  best  nuktured  in  Solitude. 

Torquato  Tasso,  L  2.  66. 

@g  hiihtt  ein  talent  ftc^  in  ber  ^HUt, 
^id)  tin  Q,^atalUx  in  bem  @trom  ber  SSelt* 

Talents  are  best  nurtured  in  solitude ;  character  is  best  formed  in 
the  stormy  billows  of  the  world. 

Mankind. 

Torquato  Tasso,  i.  2.  72. 

^ie  SWenfd^cn  furc^tet  nur  tt)er  (ic  nid^t  Unnt, 
Unb  wcr  jie  meibct,  toitb  fie  hait>  Derfcnnen. 

He  only  fears  man,   who  does  not  know  them,  and  he  who 
avoids  them  will  soon  misjudge  them. 

KO  ONE  CAN  LAY  ASIDE  HIS  OWN  NATURE. 

Torquato  Tasso,  I.  2.  85. 

2af  unS,  gclicbter  25rubcr,  ni^t  Dergcffen, 

^afl  tjon  jt(^  felbjl  ber  2Jlenf(^  nid^t  fc^eibcn  fann. 

Beloved  brother,  let  us  not  forget  that  man  can  never  lay  aside 
his  own  nature. 

See  (Lat.  Fr.)  Nature,  driven  out,  returns. 

Friends. 

Torquato  Ta>sso,  i.  3.  68. 

SBer  ntd^t  bte  SBelt  in  fcinen  Jreunben  pel^t, 
S3crbient  mdi^t  baf  bic  SBett  oon  il^m  crfa^re. 

He  who  does  not  feel  his  friends  to  be  the  world  to  him,  does  not 
deserve  that  the  world  should  hear  of  him. 

The  Gifts  of  Life. 

Torquato  TassOy  I.  3.  124. 

aSer  frul^  erwirbt,  lemt  frii^  ben  l^ol^en  SBcrt^ 
Ibm  l^l^en  tiuter  biefed  Sebend  [(^dlen; 
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SBcr  fru^  Qcntcft,  cntbcl^rt  in  fcincm  gcbcn 
!D{it  SS^tQen  nic^t  n)a$  er  einmal  befaf ; 
Unb  wcr  bcft|t,  bcr  muf  gcruflct  fepn. 

He  "who  mherits  in  youth  this  life's  sacred  possessions,  learns 
early  to  prize  their  noble  worth ;  he  who  in  youth  enjoys  them, 
does  not  give  up  willingly  what  he  has  once  possessed  ;  and  he  who 
ix)ssesses  them,  must  still  be  armed  to  guard  them. 

The  Poet  and  Deeds  of  Fame. 

Torqibato  Tasso,  ii.  1.  48. 

3tt)ar  l^errlid^  ifl  tie  licbeSwcrtl^e  jl^at, 
^0^  f^on  ifi'S  au^,  bcr  Zi)aUn  jiarffie  guttc 
^urdf)  wurb'ge  2icbcr  auf  btc  ^ad^xveit  brtngen. 

Glorious  in  truth  are  deeds  of  high  fame,  yet  noble  it  also  is  to 
transmit  the  lofty  grandeur  of  heroism  to  posterity  through  worthy 
song. 

See  (Lat.)  Poet  forbids  the  brave  to  die. 

Many  Fair  Gifts  but  without  the  Graces. 

Torquato  Tasso,  ii.  1.  197. 

®od^— l^abcn  aUt  ®6tter  fi^  ocrfammctt 
©cfd^cnf e  fcincr  ^it^t  barjubrtngcn  5 
S)ie  ^xaiitn  jtnb  Icibcr  auSgcblicbcn, 
Unb  tt)cm  hit  @abcn  biefcr  ^otbcn  fcl^Un, 
55cr  fann  jwar  tjicl  bcplcn,  t)iclc6  gcbcn, 
£)od^  Idf t  fic^  nic  an  fcincm  SBufcn  ru^n. 

Alas  !  When  all  the  gods  assembled  around  his  cradle  to  present 
their  gifts,  the  Graces  were  not  there,  and  he  to  whom  the  favour  of 
these  fair  powers  is  wanting  may  indeed  possess  much  and  be  able 
to  confer  much,  yet  on  his  bosom  we  can  never  rest. 

A  Kind  Purpose  constrains  us  against  our  Will.    . 

Twquato  Tasso,  n.  1.  216. 

@o  licbcngTOurbig  jtc  crfc^cincn  fann, 
3^  totx^  nid^t  xoit  c6  ifl,  fonnf  ic^  nur  fcltcn 
3Kit  i^r  ganj  offcn  fcpn,  unb  wcnn  jtc  aud^ 
S)ic  Slbfid^t  \atf  ben  grcunbcn  wol^tjutl^un, 
@o  fu^lt  man  Slbpc^t  unb  man  tft  t)crjlimmt 
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Though  she  may  appear  so  worthy  of  love,  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  I  can  rarely  feel  at  ease  in  her  presence  ;  even  when  she  has  the 
intention  to  do  a  kind  act  to  her  friends,  one  feels  her  purpose  and 
only  those  are  constrained. 

The  Gk)LDEN  Age. 
Torquato  Tasso,  ii.  1.  227. 

^rinjcffin. 

®ic  golbnc  ^cit,  bit  i^m  t)on  auffcn  mangclt, 
Sn  fcincm  Snncrn  wtcbcr  l^crjuflcttcn, 

£)  tt)cld[)e6  SBort  fprid^t  meinc  gurfltn  auS ! 

S)ie  golbnc  3eit  wo^in  if!  fic  geflol^cn  ? 

9?ac^  bcr  fic^  iebei  ^crj  DcrgcbcnS  fcl^nt ! 

S)a  auf  bcr  frcicn  @rbc  fOten^d^cn  fic^ 

SBic  frolic  ^ccrbcn  im  ®cnuf  tjcrbrcitctcn  5 

3)a  tin  uraltcr  SBaum  auf  buntcr  SBicfc 

S)cm  ^irtcn  unb  bcr  ^ivtin  <^d^atttn  %db, 

(Sin  jungcrcS  ®c6ufci^  btc  jartcn  ^wctgc 

Urn  fc]^nfu(if)tSt)otIc  gicbc  ixauii^  f^^tang  5 

SBo  flar  unb  (litt  auf  immcr  rcincm  ^antt 

®cr  wci^c  S^uf  bic  S^prnplfjc  fanft  umpng  5 

SBo  in  bcm  ®rafc  bic  gcfd^cu^tc  ©d^langc 

Uufd^dblid^  fi^  tjcrlor,  bcr  fu^nc  ffaun 

5Bom  tapfcrn  Sungling  batb  bcftraft  cntflol^  5 

SBo  jcbcr  SSogcl  in  bcr  frcicn  guft, 

Unb  jcbcS  Z^icv,  bur^  23crg  unb  Z^aUx  f^wcifcnb, 

3um  SWcnfc^cn  fpraci^ :  ©rlaubt  ift  wa$  gcfdttt 

^rinjcffim 

SDicin  grcunb,  bic  golbnc  2dt  ift  wo^l  tjorbci : 
5lttcin  tie  @utcn  bringcn  pc  juriicE  5 
Unb  fott  i^  bir  gcftcl^cn  wic  i(i)  bcnfc : 
3!)tc  gotbnc  2dt,  tcomit  bcr  ^i(i)tex  un§ 
3u  fd^mcid^ctn  pflcgt,  t>ie  f^onc  3cit,  pc  war, 
®o  f^cint  cS  mir,  fo  n)cnig  atg  ftc  ifl ; 
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Unb  war  jtc  ic,  fo  war  fic  nur  ^txax^ 

Wit  fic  ung  immcr  wiebcr  werben  fann. 

3^od^  trcffen  jid^  tjcrwanbtc  ^crjcn  an 

Unb  t^eiicn  ben  ®cnuf  bcr  fd^oncn  SBctt : 

0Jur  in  bcm  SBa^tfpruc^  dnbcrt  fic^,  mcin  Jt^cunb, 

©n  einjtg  SBort :  ^laubt  t{l  wag  ftd^  jtemt. 

^  Princess.  The  golden  age,  which  exists  no  longer  in  the  out- 
L  world,  to  restore  within  man's  breast,  is  a  vain  attempt. 
0.  O  what  a  word  my  princess  utters  !  The  golden  age, — ah ! 
her  is  it  gone  ?  Eveiy  heart  in  vain  longs  for  it,  then  on  the 
-extended  earth  men  roamed,  like  joyous  herds  in  silent  delight  ; 

an  ancient  tree  gave  its  grateful  shade  on  the  flowery  mead  to 
hepherd  and  shepherdess ;  a  younger  bush  entwined  lovingly  its 
er  branches  around  confiding  love,  where  clear  and  still,  over 
s  for  ever  pure,  the  gentle  brook  encircled  softly  the  nymph's 
form,  where  through  the  grass  the  scared  serpent  glided  innoxi- 

and  the  daring  fawn  swiftly  escaped  from  the  bold  youth ; 
1  every  bird  in  the  open  vault  of  heaven  and  every  living  thing 
hill  and  dale  proclaimed  to  man  "What  pleases,  that  is  right." 
\cess.  My  friend,  the  golden  age  is  indeed  passed  away;  but 
;ood  can  bring  it  back  ;  and  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  ? — ^the 
3n  age,  by  which  the  bard  is  wont  to  charm  us,  that  lovely  age, 
just  as  little  then  as  it  is  now,  and,  did  it  ever  exist,  it  was  only 

might  be  now  restored  by  ourselves.     Congenial  spirits  still 
;  and  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  this  fair  world ;    only  in  the 
o  change  one  single  word,  my  friend,  and  say,  "  What  is  fitting, 
is  right." 
e  (Lat.)  Grolden  age. 

Contrast  op  Men  and  Women. 

Torquato  TassOy  ii.  1.  276. 

9Jid^t  bag !  niacin  i^r  ftrebt  nad^  fcrncn  ®utcrn, 
Unb  cucr  '^tvcUn  mug  gcwattfam  fct)n. 
S^r  toa^t  t$f  fur  bk  ^xviQUit  ju  l^anbetn, 
aSJenn  wir  ein  cinjtg  naf)  bcf^rdnftc6  ®ut 
2luf  bicfer  (Svht  nur  uii^cn  mod^tcn, 
Unb  wunfd^cn,  ba^  c8  un§  bcftdnbtg  6(ctbc. 
SBir  finb  t)on  fcincm  SDidnncrl^erjcn  ftd^cr, 
5)a8  nod^  fo  warm  fid^  einmat  un§  crgab. 
^it  ®^bnf)eit  ift  t^ergdnglid^^  bit  if)x  boc^ 
51(lcin  ju  c^rcn  fd^cint     SBa§  ubrig  Utibt, 
^a$  rct§t  nid^t  mcl^r,  unb  wa§  nidfet  rcijt,  ift  tobt 
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Not  80  !  but  ye  (men)  strive  after  distant  objects,  and  tbat  with 
violent  efforts.  Ye  venture  to  act  for  eternity,  whUe  we  (women) 
only  seek  one  possession  in  narrow  limits  on  this  earth,  and  pray 
that  it  njay  be  permanent.  We  are  secure  of  no  man's  heart, 
however  warm  it  may  have  been  once  towards  us.  Beauty  is 
transient,  which  alone  ye  seem  to  honour.  What  remains  no 
longer  charms,  and  what  does  not  charm  is  dead. 

The  Great  op  this  Earth. 

Torquato  Tasso,  IL  1.  323. 

@o  untcrfc^citcn  fidj)  tit  ©rbengotter 

Sor  anbcrn  !0ienf(if)cn,  xck  ha%  l^ol^c  ©c^i^fal 

5Bom  fRat^  unb  SBttten  fctbf!  bcr  ftugjlcn  SWdnncr 

@i(^  untcrfd^eibct.     SBiclcS  (affen  jiC; 

SBcnn  xovt  gcwaltfam  SBog'  auf  SBogc  fel^n, 

SBie  Ux^tt  SBettcn,  unbcmcrft  ooruber 

Sor  i^rcn  gugcn  raufc^cn,  l^orcn  ni^t 

®cn  ^turm,  bcr  unS  umfauf't  unb  nicbcrwirft, 

Serncl^mcn  unfcr  Jtcl^cn  faum,  unb  laffcn, 

SSic  tt)tr  bcf(if)rdnftcn  armcn  ^tnbcrn  t^un, 

^\i  (Seufjern  unb  ©cfc^rct  bie  guft  un8  fallen. 

The  gods  of  earth  tower  over  other  mortals,  as  supreme  destiny 
rises  above  the  counsel  and  will  of  the  wisest  men.  When  we  see 
surge  on  surge  roll  on,  they,  like  gentle  billows,  unheeded  murmur 
at  their  feet ;  the  storm  is  unheard,  which  blusters  and  rushes 
aroimd  us  ;  they  scarcely  heed  our  prayers,  and  leave  us,  as  we  do 
helpless  children,  to  fill  the  air  with  sighs  and  plaints. 

Virtue  and  Love  can  be  gained  only  by 

Self-restraint. 

Torquato  Tasso,  n.  1.  370. 

SSicIc  ^va(^t  rmb'8, 
'^xt  tt)ir  mit  ^cfttgf cit  ergrcifcn  fottcn : 
:iDoci^  anbrc  fonncn  nur  burd^  SWdftgung 
Unb  burd^  Sntbc^rcn  unfcr  cigcn  wcrbcn. 
@o  fagt  man,  fcp  \i'xt  5£ugcnb,  fcp  bic  2tcbc, 
^xi  x^i  ecrwanbt  ifl.    :©a5  bcbcnfc  wol^l  I 

There  are  many  things  that  we  may  win  with  violence ;  others 
can  only  become  ours  by  moderation  and  self-restraint.  So  it  is 
said  is  virtue,  and  love,  which  is  allied  to  her.     Think  well  of  this  ! 
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Caution. 

TcrquaJto  Tasao,  n.  3.  14. 

SBcr  wirb  bie  ^i\x%^dt  tabcin  ?  Scbcr  ©d^ritt 

3)0^  fd^oner  ijl'fi,  wcnn  un«  bic  @cclc  fagt, 
SBo  tt)ir  bcr  fcinen  SBorfid^t  nic^t  beburfcm 

Who  would  find  fault  with  caution  ?  Every  step  of  life  shows 
how  much  it  is  required ;  yet  nobler  is  it,  if  the  soul  tells  us  where 
we  may  dispense  with  prudent  foresight. 

The  Moderate. 

Torquato  Tasso,  il.  3.  28. 

3)er  SDldfigc  wirb  ofterS  fait  gcnannt 

SSon  SOlcnfd^cn,  bte  jtd^  warm  Dor  anbcrn  gtaubcn, 

2Bcil  fie  bic  jQi^e  flicgcnb  uberfdllt. 

The  moderate  is  often  called  cold  hy  men,  who  think  themselves 
more  warm  ^than  other  men,  because  a  transient  glow  comes  over 
them. 

Man's  Inmost  Nature. 

Torquato  Tasso,  11.  3.  44. 

Snwcnbig  (crnt  fern  SKcnfdf)  fctn  SnncrjtcS 
©rfcnncn  5  benn  er  migt  nadi)  cigncm  SDiaafi 
@id^  batb  ju  flcin  unb  Icibcr  oft  ju  grof. 
^er  SWcnfc^  erfcnnt  fid^  nur  im  SWcnfd^cn,  nur 
^a§  Seben  lel^ret  jebem  toa$  er  fe^. 

No  man  learns  to  know  his  inmost  nature  by  introspection  ;  for 
he  rates  himself  sometimes  too  low,  and  often  too  high,  by  his  own 
measurement.  Man  knows  himself  only  by  comparing  himself 
with  other  men  ;  it  is  life  that  teaches  him  his  genuine  worth. 

Love. 

Torquato  Tasso,  11.  3.  76. 

Sn  ©nem  SlugenbKcf  gewdl^rt  bit  Zitbe, 
2Ba§  fSflu^e  faum  in  (anger  3eit  erreid^t. 

Love  has  power  to  give  in  a  moment  what  toil  can  scarcely  reach 
in  an  age. 
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Good  Wnx  asd  Cchtsage. 

TorqvLatti  TagK>^  n.  3.  101. 

Ttt  Sifle  (ecft  He  iX^otm  ntc^t  ^trbttf 
^er  9itut^  fledt  fui^  He  fl^ege  fnqer  twr, 
Ser  angetongt  am  3ie(  t|^,  unrt  g'etreitt, 
Qnb  eft  entbe^rt  etn  Surt^ger  erne  ^roite. 
^0(^  giebt  eS  leic^te  £raii§e,  ^dme  gtebt  eS 
Sen  fe^r  oeru^iebner  9rt ;  fie  laffen  fti^ 
£)ft  im  ^pa^terenge^A  bequem  erreii^eiu 

Good  will  does  not  always  prodnce  deeds ;  coiirage  presents  to 
itoelf  the  road  shorter  than  it  is  ;  he  who  reaches  the  goal  is 
crowned,  and  oft  the  most  desening  is  without  a  crown.  Yet 
wreathes  there  are  of  very  different  kinds — flight  worthless  wreaths  ; 
they  are  often  easily  reached  in  idly  strolling. 

Fortune. 

Torquato  Tasso,  n.  3.  115. 

:S)aS  ®lu(i  er^ebe  btdtg  ber  Seglu^te ! 

It  is  the  fortunate  that  should  extol  fortune  ! 

The  Soul's  Nobilitt. 

Torquato  Tasso,  li.  3.  158.* 

Wli^  biinft,  l^icr  ift  bte  ^o^eit  crft  an  t^rem  |)la|, 
jtn  0cclc  S^o^cit !  3)arf  fic  fid^  ber  ^af)t 
t>tt  C^rof en  btcfcr  (Srbc  ntd^t  crfrcun  ? 
Zit  barf «  unb  fott'g.    SSir  na^cn  un§  bem  gurjtcn 
1£)uv6)  abcl  nur,  ber  uns  Don  SBdtern  lam  5 
SBarum  r\i6)t  bur^S  ©cmut^,  bag  bie  9?atur 
Wic^t  Jcbcm  grof  Dcrlicl^,  wic  fie  nic^t  jcbcm 
t>ic  fHtif)c  grofer  %^nf)tvxn  gebcn  fonnte. 
Iftuv  ^lein^cit  fotttc  l^tcr  ftc^  dngjltic^  ful^lcn, 
H^cr  S^cib,  ber  fic^  ju  feiner  ©d^anbe  jeigt : 
SBie  feiner  ^pinne  fd^muitgeS  ©en^ebe 
^n  biefen  aJiarmorwdnben  l^aften  foil, 

Methinks  here  is  nobility  in  its  proper  place,  the  soul's  nobility  ! 
May  she  rejoice  in  the  presenqe  of  this  earth's  great  ones  ?  We 
Approach  the  Prince  only  by  nobility  transmitted  to  us  by  our 
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tors  ;  "why  should  we  not  by  genius,  which  nature  bestows 
few,  as  she  gives  not  to  every  one  a  line  of  glorious  ancestry  ? 
ttleness  only  should  feel  herself  in  a  painful  position,  envy 
ihows  itself  to  its  shame,  as  the  noisome  web  of  no  spider 
ittach  itself  to  these  marble  walls. 

lomson  {CoriolanvSj  act  iii.  sc.  3)  says — 

Whoe'er  amidst  the  sons 
Of  reason,  valour,  liberty,  and  virtue, 
Displays  distinguished  merit,  it  is  noble, 
Of  nature's  own  creating. 

Liat.)  Genius  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

Contempt. 

Torquato  Tasso,  ii.  3.  191. 

Rein  ^eitigt^um  l^cift  unS  ben  ©d^tmpf  crtragcn. 

No  sacred  fane  requires  us  to  submit  to  contempt. 

A  Great  Spirit  in  a  Narrow  Breast. 

T(yrquato  Tasso,  ii.  3.  199. 

SSeld^  l^ol^er  ®cift  in  eincr  engen  S5ruft ! 

i  a  mighty  spirit, in  a  narrow  breast ! 
Lat.)  Mighty  souls. 

The  Rabble. 

Torquato  Tasso,  ii.  3.  201. 

^S  ma^t  ba^  SBolf  fidf)  au^  mit  SBorten  guft. 

The  rabble  also  vent  their  rage  in  words. 

The  Coward. 

Torquato  Tasso,  li.  3.  207. 

3)er  geige  brol^t  nur,  too  er  ftc^er  if!. 

The  coward  only  threatens,  when  he  is  secure. 

Rash  Youth. 

Torquato  Tasso,  ii.  5.  3. 

23ef(]^rdnft  unb  unerfal^ren  l^dlt  bie  Sugenb 
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@t(^  fur  tin  ttn^ig  ouStnod^Itei  SBefen, 
Unb  9UIf«  uber  ^Oe  fii^  rrlaubt 

Rash,  inexperienced  yonth  holds  itself  a  chosen  instnmient,  and 
allows  itself  unbounded  license. 

A  God  in  our  Breast. 

Torquato  Tasso^  HL  2.  14. 

9[c^  ha^  xoxx  bod^  bem  reinen  ftiden  SBuif 
:Deg  •i^erjeng  na(i[)juge^n  fo  fe^r  oerUtnen ! 
@anj  Icife  fprid[)t  tin  ®ott  in  unfrcr  95ruft, 
®an)  teifC/  ganj  Dernel^mtic^  jeigt  un$  an, 
SBa^  )u  ergreifen  ifl  unb  n}a§  ju  fliel^n. 

Alas,  that  we  should  be  so  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  still  and 
holy  yearnings  of  the  heart !  A  god  whispers  quite  softly  in  our 
TireaMt,  Hoftly  yet  audibly ;  tells  us  what  we  ought  to  seek  and 
what  to  shun. 

See  (Lat.)  God  in  our  breast. 

Grief. 

Torquato  Tasso,  in.  2.  84. 

SBcr  (id^  entfd^ticf en  fann,  beficgt  ben  @d^mer§. 

lie  conquers  grief  who  can  take  a  firm  resolution. 

Renunciation  op  a  Jot. 

Torquato  Tasso,  in.  2.  124. 

5«ur  ^atb  if!  ber  sBertuft  hc^  ft^onjlen  ®Iutf8, 
aSenn  text  auf  ben  SBcft|  nid^t  fitter  jdl^tten. 

The  loHH  of  a  much-prized  pleasure  is  only  half  felt  when  we  have 
not  rcgartUid  its  tenure  to  be  secure. 

To  APPRECIATE  THE  NOBLE. 

Torquato  Tasso,  ill.  2.  185. 

^a$  @b(e  ju  erfennen  t(l  ®en?innft, 
T^cv  nimmer  unfi  entrtffcn  werben  fann. 

To  appreciate  the  noble  is  a  gain  which  can  never  be  torn  from 
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The  Excellent. 

Torquato  Tasso,  in.  2.  188. 

3u  furc^tcn  ijl  ba^  @(^6ne,  t>a$  gurtrcfflid^e, 

SBie  erne  ^iammt,  hit  fo  l^errltc^  nu^t, 

@o  langc  jtc  auf  bcincm  ,g)crbc  brcnnt, 

@o  lang'  pc  bit  t)on  cincr  Jatfcl  Icud^tct, 

SBte  ^olb !  tocv  mag,  met  fann  fte  ba  entbel^ren  ? 

Unb  fti^t  jte  unge^utet  um  ftd^  l^cr, 

SBie  elenb  fann  fte  mac^en ! 

Thou  hast  to  fear  what  is  beautiful  and  excellent,  like  a  flame 
which  aids  thee  nobly,  so  long  as  it  blazes  on  thy  hearth  or  gives 
forth  light  from  a  torch.  How  lovely  then  !  Who  may  or  can  be 
without  it  ?  But  if  unheeded  it  spreads  around,  how  miserable  it 
may  make  us  ! 

The  Sickness  op  the  Heart. 

T(yrquato  Tasso,  in.  2.  197. 

^U  ^anfleit  M  ®cmut^c$  (ofet  jtd^ 
Sn  ^lagcn  unb  SSertraun  am  (eid^f  pen  auf. 

The  sickness  of  the  heart  is  most  easily  got  rid  off  by  complain- 
ing and  soothing  confidence. 

Change. 

Torqv/zto  Tasso,  in.  2.  230. 

SBa6  i^  beft|e;  mag  i6)  gern  ben^al^ren : 
S)cr  SBec^fel  unter^dlt,  boc^  nugt  er  Faum. 

What  I  possess  I  would  gladly  retain ;  change  amuses  the  mind, 
yet  scarcely  profits. 

The  Pleasures  of  this  World. 

Torqttato  Tasso,  ni.  2.  249. 

SBol^l  tft  fie  fc^on  hit  SBelt !    3n  il^rer  ^titt 

SBewegt  pd^  fo  mtl  ®uteS  ^in  unb  l^er. 

9[(^;  bafi  t$  tmmer  nur  um  etnen  ®^titt 

9Son  un§  p^  ju  entfernen  fc^eint, 

Unb  unfre  bange  @e]^nfu(if)t  burd^  ha^  8eben, 

Sludf)  ^6)vitt  t)or  @c^ritt,  bt§  na^  bem  ®rabe  todt ! 

@o  felten  ifk  eS  baf  bic  SKenfd^en  ^nbtn 
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SBaS  i^ncn  bo(^  bcflimmt  gcwcfcn  fd^ien, 

@o  fclten;  \i<x^  fte  ba§  erl^alten  n)ag 

%,\xi!cj  einmal  bie  beglucEte  ^anb  ergrtff ! 

@6  reift  fi^  (oS  waS  erjl  fid^  unS  crgab, 

SBir  laflcn  (o§  waS  wir  bcgicrig  faftcn. 

@§  gicbt  etn  @(utf,  attcin  wir  fcnncn'S  nid^t : 

SBir  fenncn'g  wo^t,  unb  wiffcn'^  nic^t  ju  fc^dgem 

Beauteous  indeed  is  this  world  !  In  its  wide  domain  many  a  joy 
floats  around  us.  Alas  !  that  they  should  appear  ever  only  a  step 
from  us,  and  that  our  anxious  yearning  for  them  should  allure  us 
on  through  life,  step  by  step,  even  to  the  grave.  So  seldom  is  it 
that  men  find  what  they  think  destined  to  them  by  heaven  ;  so 
seldom  that  they  are  able  to  retain  what  their  hand  had  in  an 
auspicious  hour  once  grasped.  What  had  come  to  them  unsought 
tears  itself  away.  We  ourselves  give  up  what  we  once  seized  with 
eagerness.  There  is  a  bliss,  but  we  know  it  not ;  we  know  it  in- 
deed, but  yet  we  prize  it  not. 

The  Poet. 

Torquato  Tasso,  in.  4.  58. 

®cnn  cin  SScrbtcnf!  baS  augerirbifd^  (ft, 
<Da8  in  ben  2uftcn  f^wcbt,  in  )£6nen  nur, 
Sn  Uid^ttn  fBiitevn  unfcrn  @cif!  umgaufett, 
©S  tt)irb  benn  an6)  mit  cinem  f(if)6ncn  SBttbc, 
Ttit  cincm  ^olben  Scid^cn  nur  hdof)nt  5 
Unb  ttjcnn  cr  fctbf!  bic  @rbe  faum  bcru^rt, 
25cru^rt  bcr  l^od^ftc  Solfin  i^m  faum  baS  ,g)aupt. 

For  a  service  in  itself  divine,  which  floats  in  the  air  only  in  tune- 
ful tones,  charms  us  by  evoking  airy  forms.  Such  service  is  only 
rewarded  with  some  graceful  form — with  some  sacred  symbol ;  and 
if  the  bard  scarcely  touches  the  earth,  the  laurel,  his  highest  reward, 
scarcely  touches  his  brow. 

Better  to  Hope  than  to  Despair. 

Torquato  TassOy  iii.  4.  197. 

SBir  ]&offcn  tmmcr,  unb  in  aiUn  S^tngen 
3ft  bcffcr  l^offcn  ai$  t)crjn?cifcln. 

We  always  hope ;  and  in  aU  things  it  is  better  to  hope  than  to 
despair. 

^        I  laaMiiiii 
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AOE. 

Tcrquato  Tasao,  in.  4.  205. 

^at  %iUx  muf  bod^  (Sinen  SBor^ug  ^aben, 
S)ag,  wcnn  eg.aud^  bcm  Srrtl^um  ni^t  cntgcl^t, 
€8  bod^  ftc^  auf  bcr  @tctle  faffcn  fann. 

Age  must  have  this  one  advantage,  that  though  it  too  is  not  free 
from  error,  it  yet  can  easily  recover  itself. 

A  Selfish  Spirit. 

Torquato  Tasso,  iv.  2.  79. 

ID  gtaube  mix,  tin  fctbfNfd^cfi  (Scmutf) 

^ann  ntc^t  ber  Hual  t>c$  tnqcn  ^cit>$  entfliel^en. 

Qin  fo(c^er  ^ann  Dergeil^t  bem  anbern  n^o^l 

SBcrmogen,  @tanb  unb  ^^re  5  bcnn  er  bcnft, 

3)aS  ^^aft  bu  felbfl,  bag  l^afl  bu  wenn  bu  wittft, 

SBenn  bu  bc^arrfl,  wcnn  bic^  baS  ®tu^  bcgunjiigt. 

^0^  ba$  xoa$  bie  ^atux  adetn  t)erlet^t, 

SBaS  jeglid^er  Semul^ung;  jebem  ^treben 

@tcts  unerrci(if)bar  bleibt,  wai  wcber  ®olb, 

9^0^  ^6)xoext,  nod^  ^(ugl^ett,  no(i[)  SBel^arrlid^feit        ,; 

^r^mngen  tann,  bag  toirb  er  nie  Derjet^n* 

Believe  me,  no  selfish  spirit  can  escape  the  torment  of  base  envy. 
Such  a  man  pardons  in  others  wealth,  rank,  and  honour,  for  he 
argues  in  this  way :  these  thou  hast  thyself — these  thou  hast  if  thou 
wilt — ^if  thou  persevere — if  fortune  favour  thee.  But  that  which 
nature  alone  bestows — ^which  always  remains  inaccessible  to  every 
pain  and  effort — ^which  can  be  procured  neither  by  gold,  sword, 
forethought,  nor  perseverance,  that  he  will  never  forgive. 

An  Absent  Friend. 

Torquato  Tasso,  iv.  2.  310. 

®ar  freunblic^c  ©cfcttfc^aft  Icijtct  un6 

6in  ferncr  grcunb,  tt)cnn  xoix  t^n  glucfKd^  tt)i|feru 

An  absent  friend  gives  us  friendly  company  when  we  are  well 
iwnied  of  his  happiness. 

G 
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A  WousDED  Heark. 

Torqwalto  Tomo^  it.  4.  24. 

1bt&^  em  gefriitft^  ^ft|  er^  ft^  {(^mer. 

A  wonnded  heart  can  ivitli  diificiilty  be  cored. 

''  3Iake  Hat  while  the  Sui?  SHorEs." 
T&rqucOo  Tatm,  nr.  4.  62. 

Gut  &9  ber  ®tmft  ift  »te  etn  Sa^  btr  &nte  • 

9Xan  muf  gefc^dftig  fel^  fobalb  fit  rctft 

The  day  of  fortune  is  like  a  harvestday,  we  most  be  busy  when 
the  corn  is  ripe. 

PrEJBENT  MOME29TS. 

Torquato  Tasso^  iv.  4.  67. 

^te  Oegentvart  tft  erne  mdc^fge  @ottiiu 
The  present  moment  is  a  powerfol  deity. 

A  Proof  op  True  Friendship. 
Torquato  Tasso,  iv.  4.  123. 

:^te  koa^re  ^t^eunbfc^aft  jeigt  {t(^  tut  SSetfagen 
3ur  red^ten  3ett,  unb  eS  gen>d^rt  bte  Btebr 
®ar  oft  em  fd^dbltd^  ®ut,  n>enn  fte  ben  SStflen 
^ed  ^orbernben  mel^r  atS  fern  ®(u(f  ^benft. 

True  friendship  shows  itself  by  refusal  at  the  right  moment,  and 
love  often  confers  a  baneful  good  when  it  consults  the  wish  rather 
than  the  happiness  of  him  that  sues. 

Disdaining  the  Voice  op  Poesy. 
Torqimto  Tasso,  V.  1.  19. 

Unb  mt  ber  3)i^tfunf!  @timme  nid^t  t)cmimmt, 
3ft  tin  fBaxhax,  ex  fct)  au^  wtx  ex  fcp. 

He  who  does  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  poesy  is  a  barbarian,  be 
he  who  he  may. 
See  (Lat.)  Poet. 

To  Rule  One*s-self. 

Torquato  Taaso,  v.  1.  46. 

SBcr  U^ncn  ®eif!  fo  Dtel  gcbilbct  l^at, 
SBer  icbe  aSiflcnfc^aft  jufammcngeijt^ 
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Unb  iebe  ^enntmfl;  bte  imS  p  er^reifen 
©rlaubt  ift,  fotttc  ber  pd^  gu  bc^crrfd^en 
9Ji^t  boppclt  fc^ulbig  fepn?  Unb  benft  cr  bran? 

He  who  has  foimed  his  own  mind  so  well — who  has  tried  to  make 
every  science  and  the  whole  range  of  human  lore  his  own — should 
he  not  be  doubly  bound  to  rule  himself,  and  does  he  ever  think  of 
it? 

We  ABE  NOT  ALLOWED  TO  ENJOY  OuRSELVES. 

T^qnato  Tasso,  v.  1.  51. 

SBir  foUcn  then  nid^t  in  Sluice  Utihen ! 
®letc^  tt)irb  unS,  wcnn  roix  ju  gcnicf en  benfen, 
Sur  Uebung  unfrcr  Sapfcrfcit  cin  geinb, 
3ur  Uebung  ber  ©ebulb  ein  ^reunb  Qt^ehtn, 

We  cannot  remain  at  rest  I   When  we  think  of  enjoying  ourselves 
a  foe  is  sent  us  to  try  our  valour,  a  friend  to  try  our  patience. 

An  Intemperate  Life. 

TorqiLato  Taseo,  v.  1.  89. 

^i  tft  gekoip,  etn  ungemdf  igt  Seben^ 
SBie  eg  itnS  fd^toere^  milbe  5£rdume  gtebt, 
^ad)t  uni  }u(e|t  am  l^eQen  ^age  irdumem 

It  is  certain  that  an  intemperate  life,  as  it  produces  wild  dis- 
tempered dreams,  makes  us  dream  at  last  in  open  day. 

Employ  Men  according  to  thsxb  peculiar  Gifts. 

Torqiuzto  Tasso,  v.  1.  111. 

ffli^t  aUe$  bienet  unS  auf  gletd^e  SBeife ; 
SBer  SBieled  braud^en  mU,  gebrauc^e  3ebeg 
Sn  feiner  Slrt,  fo  ifl  er  woljjl  bebient 

All  do  not  serve  us  in  the  self-same  way ;  he  who  needs  much 
aid  should  use  each  according  to  his  gift,  and  then  he  will  be  well 
served. 

The  Toils  of  Life. 

Torquato  Tasso,  v.  1.  119. 

SBer  weif  eS  nid^t,  mein  Jurft?  beS  gebenS  SKu^e 
Se^rt  ung  aUtin  bea  SebenS  fitter  f(^d|en. 
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Who  kzb?ir»  not  thisy  mj  Ptxnce  \ — ^Ike  toib  of  life  alone  teach 
as  to  prize  Life's  gifts^ 
Su  (Fr. )  Labour,  finzit  o£. 

The  Deepest  Gulf  ix  Oubseltes. 

TorqiLato  Tano,  T.  2.  84. 

®ar  manner  Sbgnm^,  ben  ta£  €^f^ttffal  grab  ^ 
£c(^  ^trr  in  unftrm  ^tntn  ift  bet  tieffle, 
tlnb  rei^enb  tft  ti  ftc^  ^inab  $q  fluqcn. 

Around  us  many  a  gulf  is  yavning  wiuch  has  beoi  dug  by  the 
hniid  of  destiny  ;  yet  here,  in  our  ounheart,  is  the  deepest,  and  it  ii 
toni])ting  to  hurl  one's-self  therein  ! 

We  decette  Oubseltes  wiluxglt. 
Torquato  Tas80,  v.  5.  61. 

9[tletn  toiv  felbfl  betrugen  unS  fo  grrn, 
Unb  e^ren  bit  SBermorfnen,  bte  unS  rl^rem 
:S)te  fSten\di)en  f ennen  jltb  einanber  nid^t ; 
9{ur  bte  ®aleerenff(at)en  fennen  {td^, 
:Dte  cng'  an  (Sine  S3anf  gefc^miebet  feu(^en> 
8Bo  fetner  n)a6  ^u  forbern  ^at  unb  fetner 
)U)a9  )u  t)erlteren  l^at^  bte  f ennen  ftc^^ 
SWo  jcbcr  fidf)  fur  einen  (S^elmcn  giebt, 
Unb  fctncft  ©tetc^en  au6)  fur  ^d^elmen  nimmt 
j^o6)  U)ir  Derfennen  nur  bie  ^nbem  ^ofltd^, 
^amit  ftc  wicber  un8  tjerfennen  fotten. 

But  we  willingly  doceivo  ourselves,  and  honour  reprobates  who 
honour  uh.  (Hinul  iiu»u  and  true  never  know  each  other ;  it  is  only 
galloy-alavoa  that  arc  Most  with  such  knowledge,  who,  chained  to 
a  narrow  plank,  gaHp  for  breath  ;  where  none  has  aught  to  ask  for, 
nor  aught  to  lose — such  know  each  other ;  where  every  one  avows 
hiiDHoll'  a  rascal,  and  holds  his  neighbour  for  a  rascal  too.  But  we 
uouiluously  misjudge  others  in  hopes  that  they  will  misjudge  us  in 
tuni. 

The  Waves  op  the  Sea. 
Torqimto  Tasso,  v.  5.  152. 

^te  mdt^ttge  ^atnv, 
^it  biefen  gfelfen  grunbete^  ^at  au6) 
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^er  SS^eOe  bte  ^txot^xOijttxi  gegeben. 

^\t  fenbct  il^ren  @turm,  bie  SBcClc  flicl^t 

Unb  fd^R)anft  unb  fc^toidt  unb  beugt  ftc^  fc^dumenb  u6er. 

Sn  btcfcr  SBoge  fpiegcltc  fo  fc^on 

:J)ic  @onne  fid^,  c5  ru^tcn  bie  ©cflirne 

5ln  bicfcr  S5rufl,  bie  jdrtliij^  fic^  bcwegte. 

^-mighty  Nature,  which  has  fixed  these  rocks,  has  also  given  its 
tability  to  the  wave.  She  sends  her  storm  ;  the  wave  is  driven, 
I  rolls,  and  sweUs,  and  falls  in  billowy  foam.  On  this  very 
^e  the  sun  mirrors  his  splendour ;  the  stars  gently  rest  upon  its 
om,  which  heaves  softly. 

Silence. 

The  Natural  Daughter^  i.  3.  34. 

^S  ift  tin  eigner,  griHenl^after  3ug, 

®af  xoxtf  burdf)  ©d^raeigen,  \i<x^  ©efd^el^ene, 

gur  un§  unb  ^nbre,  gu  eerni^ten  gtauben. 

t  is  a  strange  and  fanciful  idea  to  imagine  that  we  may,  by 
•e  silence,  destroy  for  ourselves  and  others  what  has  actually 
pened. 

Some  Things  not  to  be  spoken  op. 

The  Natural  Daughter^  i.  3.  38. 

®ar  Dieleg  fann,  gar  tjieleg  muf  gef^el^n, 
SBafi  man  mit  SBorten  ni^^t  befennen  barf. 

Tery  much  can,  much  must  happen,  which  we  dare  not  acknow- 
^  in  words. 

Fhb  Confusion  of  different  Classes  of  Society. 

The  Natural  Daughter^  i.  5.  1 1 9. 

JD  biefe  %t\i  l^at  furc^tertid^e  3cicif)en^ 

S)a^  9?iebre  fc^raittt,  ba§  ^ol^e  fenft  jtd^  nieber, 

%\h  fonnte  Seber  nur  am  ?)(a|  beS  5lnbern 

fBefriebigung  Derworrner  SBunfc^e  finben, 

5Jur  bann  ftc^  glucEUc^  fiil^len^  tt)enn  ni(if)t6  mel^r 

du  unterf^ eiben  n^dre,  n}enn  xoxt  aQe^ 

SBon  einem  @trom  tjermifd^t  balj^ingerilfen. 
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0  these  times  have  fearful  signs !  the  low-born  soar  aloft,  the 
noble  sink  below — as  if  each  coijQd  only  find  contentment  for  his 
bewildered  desires  in  the  situation  of  another — could  only  then  feel 
himself  happy  if  there  were  no  distinctive  grades,  if  we  all,  mingled 
in  one  troubled  stream,  lost  ourselves  unperceived  in  the  ocean. 

A  Purpose  once  made  known  is  no  longer  in  thy 

Power. 

The  Natural  Daughter^  L  6.  170. 

®{n  SBorfal,  mttgetl^cilt,  ift  ntd^t  meljjr  bein  5 
5)er  3ufall  fpielt  mit  beinem  SBtllen  fc^on  5 
<Sclbft  xotx  gebieten  fonn,  muf  uberrofc^en. 

A  resolution  that  is  communicated  is  no  longer  within  thy 
power ;  thy  intentions  become  now  the  pla3rthing  of  chance ;  he, 
who  would  have  his  commands  certainly  carried  out,  must  take 
man  by  surprise. 

Man  and  Woman. 

The  Natural  Daughter ^  i.  6.  92. 

^er  toid^ttgen  iUiomente  gtebf  S  tm  Seben 
®ar  mand^e;  bie  mit  ^reube,  bte  mit  ^rauer 
^eS  SWenfc^cn  ^crj  bcfturmen.    SBenn  ber  SWann 
<Sem  5leuf ercS,  in  fold^em  gall,  tjergif t, 
Sy^Qd^ldflig  oft  pd^  t)or  bic  SRengc  ftcllt, 
<So  munfd^t  tin  SBetb  noc^  3ebem  %\x  gefaHen, 
^urd()  auggefud^te  5£rad^t,  t)oafommnen  ®d^mud(, 
SBeneibcnStPcrt^  tjor  ohbcrn  gu  crfd^einen. 

Weighty  moments  there  are  in  life,  very  many,  that  stir  the 
depths  of  man's  heart  with  joy  and  grief.  If  man  on  such  occasions 
forget  his  external  appearance,  and  often  presents  himself  to  the 
world  in  careless  guise,  a  woman  wishes  to  please  all,  and  by  well- 
selected  dress  and  gay  attire,  to  excite  the  envy  of  her  compeers. 

Life. 

The  Natural  Daughter ,  i.  6.  221. 

^aS  gcben  ift  beS  ItUni  ^fanb  5  e8  ru^t 

§Wur  auf  jtc^  fel^ft  unb  muf  ftd^  fclbft  ocrburgem 

Life  is  the  pledge  of  life ;  it  rests  only  on  itself,  and  must  give 
bail  for  its  own  existence. 
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Sorrows. 
The  Natural  Daughter,  il  3.  1 7. 

9Cd^  auS  t>tm  ®(udE  entmi^elt  oft  ftc^  ^d^merj. 

Alas  !  sorrows  are  oft  evolved  from  good  fortune. 

Happiness. 
The  Natural  Daughter y  n.  6.  79. 

%\xt  ST^dfigfett  entfprtngt  ein  retneS  ®luA. 

Real  and  solid  happiness  springs  from  moderation. 

So  Pope  {Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.  L  809) — 

"  Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know)- 
*  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.  *  " 
See  (Lat.)  Happy  man. 


Excess  op  Sorrow. 
The  Natural  Daughter y  iii.  1.  7. 

^a$  Uebermaaf  bet  ^c^merjen  lof'te  {tc^ 
3n  bet  ^atur  balfam'fd^en  ^o^ltl^iat  auf* 

Excess  of  sorrow  is  foigotten  in  sleep,  that  balmy  blessing  of 
nature. 
So  Shakespeare  (Macbeth,  act  ii  sc.  1) — 

"  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry  *  Sleep  no  more  ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep  ! '  the  innocent  sleep  ; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast." 

The  Memory  op  Past  Sorrow. 
Sorrows  of  Werther,  4tli  May. 

(9emtfi  bu  ^afl  tt6^t,  Reflet;  ber  ^d^merjen  kt)dren  rnmber 
unter  ben  SWcnfd^en,  wenn  fic  nicif)t — ®ott  mx%  warum  ftc  fo 
gemadjt  pnb !— mit  fo  t)tel  ^mjigFeit  bcr  ^bilbungSfraft  jidj 
befc^dftigten^  t>\t  ^rtnnerungen  beS  t^ergangenen  UebeU  jurucE 
}U  rufeit/  t%tx  M  tint  gtetd^gulttge  ©egentpart  ju  tragen. 

My  dear  friend,  thou  art  no  doubt  right,  there  would  be  far  fewer 
sorrows  among  mankind,  if  men — God  knows  why  they  are  so 
formed — made  less  use  of  their  imaginations  in  recalling  the  memory 
of  past  sorrow  than  in  bearing  patiently  their  present  lot. 
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Misunderstandings  Cause  more  Mischief  than 

Malice. 

Sorrmvs  of  Werther,  4th  May. 

Unb  i<i)  l^aBe,  mein  fiicBer,  tpiebcr  hti  bicfem  Kcincn  ©cfc^oft 
gefunben,  bag  aRifocrftdnbrnfTc  unb  Zvaif)tit  \)Meid)t  mc^r 
Srrungen  in  ber  SBelt  mac^en,  aU  £ift  unb  SBofil^eit  SBcnig^ 
ftenS  jinb  bie  beibcn  lc|tercn  gcwif  fcttcncr. 

My  dear  friend,  I  have  again  found  in  this  trifling  matter,  that 
misunderstandings  and  neglect  cause  perhaps  more  mischief  in  the 
world  than  even  malice  and  wickedness.  At  all  events,  the  two  latter 
more  seldom  occur. 

People  op  Pretence. 

Sorrows  of  Werther,  10th  May. 

geutc  t)on  einigcm  <StQnbe  wcrbcn  ftc^  immer  in  falter  ^U 
fernung  t)om  gemeinen  fBolU  i)alttn,  aU  glaubten  fte  burc^ 
Slnndl^crung  ju  tjcrltcren?  unb  bonn  gicbt'fi  gluc^tHnge  unb 
uble  ^pQfoogcl  bic  fic^  ^crob  gu  lafTen  fc^cincn  um  i^ren 
Uebermut^  bcm  armcn  S3o(!c  bcfto  cmppnblic^er  ju  ma6)en. 

People  of  some  position  in  the  world  keep  themselves  coldly 
aloof  from  the  lower  orders,  as  if  they  thought  that  they  would  lose 
their  importance  hy  a  closer  approach ;  and  then  again  there  are 
silly  idlers,  and  mere  jesters,  who  seem  to  lower  themselves  to  their 
level  only  to  make  poor  people  feel  their  impertinence  more 
acutely. 

All  cannot  be  Equal. 

Sorrows  of  Werther,  10th  May. 

Sc^  tt)eifi  tt)o]^l,  baf  toxx  nid^t  glcic^  (inb,  nod^  fepn  f Snnen  j 
ab cr  ic^  Incite  bafur,  bag  bcr,  bcr  not^ig  gu  l^aben  glaubt,  tjom 
fogenonnten  3)6bel  fid^  ju  cntfcrncn,  um  ben  Slefpect  ju  erljjaltcn, 
eben  fo  tobet^aft  iji  M  tin  gciger,  bcr  (id^  t)or  fcinem  gcinbe 
tjerbirgt,  weil  er  ju  untcrliegcn  furd^tet 

I  know  very  well  that  we  are  not  all  equal,  nor  can  be  so,  but  I 
maintain  that  he  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
common  people,  that  he  may  command  respect,  is  as  much  to  be 
blamed  as  a  coward,  who  conceals  himself  from  the  enemy  because 
he  fears  defeat. 
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The  Human  Race. 

SorrotM  of  Werther^  1 7th  May. 

@8  ifl  cin  ciitformigeS  S^ing  urn  baS  SOlenfc^engefc^lcd^t* 
:Dte  meiflen  Derarbeiten  ben  gr often  ^l^eil  ber  ^t\t  urn  ju 
leben  unb  ba8  bifc^en,  boS  i^nen  tjon  grei^eit  ubrtg  bleibt, 
angjKgt 

The  human  race  is  a  monotonous  thing.  The  greater  part  labour 
the  most  of  their  time  for  mere  subsistence,  and  the  little  remnant 
of  time  that  is  imemployed  troubles  them. 

Nature  and  Rules. 

Sorrmoa  of  Werther,  26th  May. 

J)aS  Beftdrfte  m\^  in  meinem  Sorfa|e,  mid^  funftig  allein 
an  ti'xt  fWatur  ju  l^altem  @te  attein  ift  unenblidj)  retd^,  unb  fic 
allein  Bilbct  ben  grofen  ^unftler.  SWon  !ann  jum  SBort^eite 
bee  SRegeln  t)tel  fagen,  ungefdl^r  n)Qg  man  jum  Sobe  ber  burger^ 
lichen  ©efellfc^aft  fogen  !Qnn.  ^\n  SOienf^,  ber  ftc^  nad^  i^nen 
Hlbct,  ttJirb  ntc  etnjaS  obgefd^madEteS  unb  \6)U6)M  l^eroor^ 
bringcn,  xoit  einer  ber  fic^  burd^  ®efe|e  unb  SBo^tftanb  mobeln 
\a^t,  nic  ein  unertrdglid^er  siac^bor,  nie  ein  merfnjurbiger 
256fen)ic^t  werben  fann  5  bogegen  wirb  aber  auc^  aUe  SReget, 
man  rebe  xoat  man  moUe;  bag  mal^re  ©eful^l  t)on  92atur  unb 
ben  tt)a^rcn  ^luSbrud  berfelben  jerftoren ! 

This  strengthened  me  in  my  resolution  to  adhere  f6r  the  future 
strictly  to  nature.  She  alone  is  inexhaustibly  rich,  and  can  alone 
form  the  greatest  masters.  We  may  say  much  in  favour  of  rules, 
as  much  too  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  laws  of  society.  A  man 
who  forms  his  taste  upon  them  will  never  produce  anjrthing 
positively  bad  and  disgusting,  as  a  man  who  yields  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  observes  a  becoming  decorum  will  never  be  a 
thoroughly  unbearable  neighbour  nor  a  decided  scoundrel ;  yet,  say 
what  you  will  of  rules,  they  destroy  the  genuine  feeling  of  nature, 
as  well  as  its  true  expression. 

Children. 

/Sorrows  of  Werther,  29  th  June. 

Sa,  (tcber  SBill^elm,  meinem  ^erjen  jtnb  bic  ^inber  am 
ndt^pen  auf  ber  @rbc.    ^enn  id)  t^nen  jufel^e,  unb  in  bem 
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fletnen  ^nge  bie  ^eime  aHer  2:ugenben,  aQet  ^dfte  fe^e,  bte 
fte  einmal  fo  not^tg  brauc^en  tperben ;  toenn  id^  in  bent  ^gen^ 
jinne  funftigc  ©tanbl^afttgfett  unb  gcjKgfctt  bc8  ^araftert, 
in  bem  fOtut^miHen  guten  ^umot;  yxx^  Seic^tigfett,  uber  bit 
@(efa^ren  ber  SBelt  l^tnjufd^lupfen,  erbli^e,  aUed  fb  ttm>erb9r' 
ben;  fo  ganf ! — tmmer^  immet  mieberl^ole  ic^  bann  bte  gotbmen 
SBorte  bed  Setters  ber  !D^enfd^en:  ^tx^n  'H^x  nid^t  werbet 
n)te  eineS  t>on  biefen !  Unb  nun,  mein  S3eflet;  fte/  bie  unfete^ 
©leic^en  {tnb,  bte  n)ir  atS  unfere  SD^ufler  anfel^en  foOten,  be^ 
l^anbeln  xcxt  <x\%  Untertl^nen.  ®te  foQen  f einen  W^tsi  l^ben ! 
— ^aben  xoxt  bcnn  !einen  ?  Unb  roo  (icgt  \ioA  SJorrec^t  ? — SBeil 
tt)ir  alter  ftnb  unb  gcfd^eibter !  —  ®uter  ®ott  t>on  beinem  ^im* 
met !  atte  ^nber  ftel^fl  bU;  unb  junge  ^inber,  unb  nic^ts  meiter  \ 
unb  W{.  n>el(^en  bu  mel^r  ^^eube  ^afl^  baS  l^at  bein  ^ol^n  fd^on 
lange  Derfunbtgt  ^ber  fte  glauben  oxi  'iSy^,  unb  l^oren  i^n 
nidt^t;— ba6  ifl  auc^  was  atteS— unb  bilben  il^re  ^inber  nac^ 

Yes,  my  dear  William,  children  are  nearest  my  heart  of  anything 
on  eailh.  When  I  look  and  observe  in  the  little  creatures  the  seeds 
of  aU  those  virtues  and  qualities  which  will  hereafter  be  so  necessary 
to  them,  when  I  mark  in  the  self-willed  all  the  fature  firmness  and 
resolution  of  a  noble  character,  in  the  petulant  that  good  humour 
and  gaiety  of  temper,  which  will  enable  them  to  skim  lightly  over 
the  dangers  of  life, — their  whole  nature  simple  and  unpolluted  ! — 
then  I  call  to  mind  the  golden  words  of  the  Great  Teacher  of  man- 
kind, "  If  you  become  not  like  one  of  these."  And  now,  my  Mend, 
these  children,  who  are  our  equals,  whom  we  ought  to  regard  as 
ensamples,  we  treat  as  subjects.  They  are  allowed  no  will  of  their 
own.  And  have  we  then  none  ourselves  %  And  whence  comes  our 
exclusive  privilege  ?  Is  it  because  we  are  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced ?  Good  God !  from  thy  heaven  thou  seest  old  children 
and  young  children,  and  no  others  ;  and  in  which  thou  hast  most 
pleasure  thy  Son  has  long  ago  declared.  But  they  believe  in  Him, 
and  hear  Him  not — ^that  also  is  an  old  story— ^and  they  bring  up 
their  children  after  their  own  image. 

So  Dryden  (All  for  Love^  prologue)  says — 

"  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth." 

Quarrelling. 
Sorrows  of  Werther,  1st  July. 
9tixn  oerbrieft  mic^  ni^ti  mt^v,  aH  tottm  bie  Sienfdj^en  ein^ 
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anber  plagtn,  am  meiflen;  wenn  junge  Seute  in  bet  S3(ut^e  be$ 
&5cn5,  ba  fte  (xxa  offenflcn  fur  atle  grcuben  fei^n  fonnten,  etn= 
anber  bte  paat  guten  Sage  mtt  ?ra|en  t)erberben,  unb  nur  er|l 
}u  fpdt  bad  Unerfe|(id^e  i^rer  SBerfd^tuenbung  einfe^en. 

Nothing  annoys  me  more  than  to  see  men  torment  each  other, 
especially  when  young  people,  in  the  bloom  of  their  age,  at  the 
time  they  are  most  aUve  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  waste  their  few 
short  days  in  quarrelling  and  disputes,  only  seeing  their  error  when 
it  is  too  late  to  repair  it. 

Ill-humour. 

Sorrows  of  Werther,  Ist  July. 

IDber,  t|t  fte  ntd^t  metmel^r  em  tnnerer  Unmut^  uber  unfere 
eigene  Unwurbtgfett,  etn  SJ^tflfallen  (xn  unS  felbfl;  ba$  tmmer 
mit  etnem  ^t\iit  t>erfnupft  x%  ber  burc^  etne  t^oric^te  (Sttelfeit 
aufgel^e|t  tpirb  ? 

ni-humour  is  nothing  more  than  an  inward  feeling  of  our  own 
want  of  merit,  a  dissatisfaction  with  ourselves,  which  is  always 
united  with  on  envy  that  foolish  vanity  excites. 

Children. 

Sorrows  of  Werther,  6th  July. 

SBtr  foUen  t%  mit  ben  ^inbern  mac^en,  xoxt  ®ott  mit  un$; 
ber  unS  am  g(u(f(id^|len  mad^t,  xotrm  er  unS  in  freunbtic^em 
Saline  fo  l^intaumeln  tdft 

We  should  treat  children  as  God  does  us,  who  makes  us  happiest 
when  he  leaves  us  under  the  influence  of  innocent  delusions. 

The  Flowers  op  Life. 

Sorrows  of  Wertke?',  28th  August. 

Die  SBtutl^en  be$  £eben$  ftnb  nur  ^rfc^einungen !  SBie  t>ie(e 
ge^en  ooruber,  ol^ne  eine  €Jpur  Ij^inter  fic^  ju  laffen !  wie  »enige 
fe|en  grud^t  an,  unb  wie  wenigc  biefer  gruc^te  wcrben  reif ! 
Unb  bod^  ftnb  beren  nod^  genug  ba  ^  unb  bod^— £)  mein  S3ruber  I 
— fonnen  toiv  gereifte  grud^te  t)ernac^ldf[tgcn;  Derad^ten,  un- 
genoffen  oerfaulen  laffen  ? 

The  flowers  of  life  are  only  visionary !    How  many  disappear 
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without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them !  How  few  bear  froit,  and 
when  they  do,  how  seldom  does  the  fruit  ripen !  And  yet  there 
are  flowers  enough  ;  and  yet,  my  friend,  how  is  it  that  we  should 
allow  the  little  that  does  ripen,  to  rot,  decay,  and  perish  nnenjoyed. 

Apt  to  compare  Ourselves  with  Others. 

8<yrrowB  of  Werther,  20th  October  1771. 

©emtfi;  tuett  toix  boc^  einmat  fo  gemac^t  \int>,  baf  tvit  aUci 
mtt  un$,  unb  un§  mit  aUem  \>tXQUi6)en,  fo  lie^t  ®lu(f  ober 
(SUnt  in  ben  ©egenjldnben;  toomit  toix  \m$  jufammenl^alten, 
unb  ba  ift  nid)U  gcfd^rlic^er  aU  hie  ^famfcit  Unfcre  (Sin- 
bttbungSfraft,  burc^  t^re  9?atur  gebrungen  {td^  %u  etl^eben^ 
burc^  btc  p^ontaftifc^cn  S5itber  bcr  ^\6)tfunft  Qtna^xt,  hilUt 
jid^  einc  SHci^c  SBcfcn  l^inauf,  wo  wit  ba§  untcrftc  jtnb,  unb 
atteS  auger  unS  ^errlic^cr  erfd^ctnl,  jcber  anbcrc  t)onfom= 
mcncr  ift. 

For  nature  has  so  constituted  ns,  that  we  are  always  comparing 
ourselves  with  others,  and  making  our  happiness  or  misery  depend 
on  the  objects  that  surround  us.  Therefore  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  solitude  ;  then  our  imagination,  impelled  by  nature 
to  rise,  and  nourished  by  the  wayward  fancies  of  the  poet,  pictures 
to  itself  a  chain  of  beings,  of  whom  we  are  the  lowest.  All  things 
appear  more  glorious  than  they  really  are,  and  all  seem  superior  to 
us. 

See  (Lat.)  Discontent  of  mankind. 

Who  can  endure  the  Laughter  op  Fools  ? 

Sorrows  of  Werther,  15th  March. 

5)enn  man  rcbe  tjon  ©elbftftdnbtgFcit,  \va$  man  mU,  Un 
mil  i^  fe^cn,  bcr  butbcn  !ann,  baf  0c^ur!cn  ubcr  il^n  rcbcn, 
tt)cnn  pe  cinen  S3ort^cil  ubcr  if)n  ^obcn  5  wenn  i^r  ®cfc^tt)d|c 
leer  i%  a6)f  ba  !ann  man  (le  tcid^t  laffen. 

Say  what  you  will  of  fortitude,  will  you  point  out  to  me  the  man 
who  can  submit  with  patience  to  the  laughter  of  fools,  when  they 
have  secured  some  advantage  over  him  ?  it  is  only  when  their  silly 
talk  is  without  foundation  that  we  can  easily  endure  it. 

Goldsmith  (Deserted  Village,  1.  121)  says — 

"  The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind." 
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Wine. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Act  i.  p,  11. 

aScin  erfrcut  t>c$  SKenfc^cit  ^erj,  unt)  tie  grcubigfcit 
!D{utter  aQer  ^ugenben.  ^tnn  if)v  SBetn  getrunfen 
'ei;»b  i^x  atici  boppett  tpaS  il^r  fepn  foUt;  noc^  einmat  fo 
)enfenb;  no(^  einmal  fo  unternel^menb;  nod^)  etnmal  fo 
auSful^renb. 

t  rejoices  the  heart  of  man^  and  cheerfulness  is  the  mother  of 
irtne.     When  thou  has  drunk  wine,  thou  art  ever  double 
ou  wouldst  otherwise  be — twice  as  full  of  ingenuity,  twice  as 
ising,  twice  as  energetic. 
Ut.  Gr.)  Wine. 

A  Good  Wipe. 

Goetz  von  BerlicMngen,  Act  i.  jo.  14. 

)l  bem,  ber  etn  tugenbfam  SBetb  ^at !  bef  UH  er  noc^ 
lange. 

)y  the  man  who  possesses   a  virtuous  wife ;    his  life  is 

L 

Deep  Shades. 
Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Act  i.  p.  24. 
SBo  t)iel  gic^t  ift,  ift  ftarfcr  <^^attai. 

Where  there  is  much  light,  the  shades  are  deepest. 

Explanations. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen^  Act  i.p,  28. 

bin  tin  geinb  tjon  ^iicatmtn  5  man  bctrugt  jid^  ober 
ibern,  unb  metft  heite, 

I  an  enemy  to  long  explanations  ;  they  deceive  either  the 
3r  the  hearer,  generally  both. 

Laws. 

Goetz  von  Berlichinge7i,  Act  i,p.  31. 

SRcnfd^en  gcben  ijl  furj,  unb  in  @iner  feneration  !om= 
.^t  atte  ©afufi  t)or.    @ine  (Sammlung  fold^er  gdUc  oon 
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oiclen  Sal^rl^unberten  ift  unfer  ®cfc|bud^.  Unb  bonn  ift  bcr 
SSiQe  unb  bte  !D{einung  bet  fD^enfd^en  fc^manfenb ;  bem  bduc^t 
l^eutc  bag  rec^t,  tt)Q§  bcr  anbcre  morgen  mif btUtgct ;  unb  fo  ift 
SBern)trrung  unb  Un9ete(i)tt9(ett  unoermeibtid^.  DaS  aUe$ 
befHmmen  bte  ®efe|e  ^  unb  bte  @)efe(e  ftnb  unoerdnberlid^. 

The  life  of  man  is  short,  and  in  one  generation  cases  of  evBry 
kind  cannot  occur.  Our  statute-book  is  made  up  of  such  cases 
gathered  together  during  many  centuries.  But,  then,  the  will  and 
opinions  of  men  vary  ;  to-day  one  man  thinks  right  what  to-morrow 
another  thinks  wrong,  and  thus  confusion  and  injustice  are  un- 
avoidable. Laws  determine  all  such  things  absolutely,  and  laws 
are  unchangeable. 

The  Independent  Man. 

Ooetz  von  Berlichinffen,  Act  i.  p,  39. 

00  gen)tfl  i\t  ber  aQetn  gtuAlid^  unb  qxo%  bet  weber  %u 
l^errfd^cn  noc^  ju  ge^orcif)en  brauc^t,  urn  dtwa^  gu  fepn  I 

>  So  certain  is  it  that  he  alone  is  great  and  happy,  who  requires 
neither  to  command  nor  to  obey,  in  order  to  secure  hjs  beii^  of  somt 
importance  in  the  world. 

False  Words. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Act  ii.p.  53. 

galfc^e  SBorte  geltcn  jum  ]^6d^j!cn  wenn  fie  SWogfen  unfrer 
%\^attn  ftnb.  ®n  SSermummter;  bcr  fcnntlid^  ift;  fpiett  einc 
armfelige  SRoHe. 

False  words  are  only  of  high  value  when  they  throw  a  veil  over 
our  actions.     A  discovered  masquerader  plays  a  pitiful  part. 

Women's  Favour. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingeny  Act  ii.  ^.59. 

•Da«  ift  SBcibergunft !  ©rft  brutct  (te,  mit  2Rutter»drme, 
unferc  (icbftcn  ^offnungcn  an  \  bann^  glcidj^  einer  unbcftdnbigen 
^tmt,  tjcrldft  fte  boS  9?cft,  unb  ubergiebt  i^re  fd^on  feimenbe 
9Jac^fommenfd^Qft  bem  ^obe  unb  ber  Sernjefung. 

Such  is  the  favour  of  women  I  At  first  she  fosters  our  dearest 
hopes  with  the  affection  of  a  mother ;  then,  like  a  giddy  hen,  she 
forsakes  the  nest,  and  gives  over  her  still  infant  brood  to  death 
and  disease. 
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The  Mulwtude. 

GoeU  von  Berlichingeny  Act  il.  p.  60. 

^te  SKenge  f(^d|t  nut  titn  SSibetfd^ein  ben  S3erbtenfte^. 

The  multitude  prize  only  the  reflection  of  worth. 

Boscomnaon  (Translated  Verse)  says  : — 

"  The  mxiltitude  is  always  in  the  wrong." 
See  (Lat.  Gr.  Fr.)  Multitude. 


Fate. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingeriy  Act.  il  p,  62. 

6in  Za%  bringt  ben  anbern^  unb  betm  <Sc^t(ffaI  fte^t  \)ql% 
Bufunftige. 

One  day  brings  on  another,  and  the  future  is  dependent  on  fate. 
See  (Lat. )  Future,  man  regardless  of. 

The  Great. 

Egmont,  Act,  i.  vol,  ix,p,  148. 

ID  xoa^  ftnb  xovc  @rofen  auf  ber  SSoge  bet  !D^enfd^l^ett  ? 
SBtt  glauben  fic  ju  t^cl^cttfd^en,  unb  jte  tretbt  un8  auf  nieber, 
\)m  unb  l^er. 

Oh,  what  are  we  great  ones  on  the  billows  of  life  ?  We  think  to 
direct  their  course,  and  they  drive  us  to  and  fro,  hither  and  thither. 

Bowe  (The  Fair  Penitent,  prologue)  says — 

**  As  if  misfortune  made  the  throne  her  seat. 
And  none  could  be  unhappy  but  the  great," 

The  Mob. 

Egmonty  Act  ii.  vol.  ix,p.  163. 

2Rtr  ifl*fi  bonge,  tt)cnn'6  einmal  unfcr  bcm  9)atf  ju  Idrmen 
onfdngt,  untcr  bcm  SBolf  baS  nidj^tS  ju  Dcrticrcn  l^at.  3)ie 
btau^en  bag  jum  S3orn)anbe;  morauf  n)tr  unS  a\x^  betufen 
muffen,  unb  brmgen  ta^  Sanb  in  Unglutf. 

I  am  always  ill  at  ease  when  tumults  arise  among  the  mob — people 
who  have  nothing  to  lose.  They  use  as  a  pretext  that  to  which  we 
also  must  appeal,  and  bring  misery  on  the  land. 
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To  LIVE  MERELY  FOR  LiPB. 

Eginont,  Act  n.  vol,  JX.p,  176. 

Seb'  id^  nur  urn  aufg  £eben  ju  benfen  ?  ^oQ  td^  ben  gegem 
todrtigen  ^ugenbUif  ntd^t  gente^en;  bamtt  t(i()  beS  folgenben 
getuif  fep  ?  Unb  biefen  tPteber  mit  €$orgen  unb  ©riden  t^ep 
jel^ren. 

Do  I  live  only  to  tlimk  of  life  ?  Shall  I  not  enjoy  the  present 
moment  that  I  may  be  secure  of  the  next  ?  And  must  that,  in  its 
turn,  be  wasted  in  anxieties  and  idle  fears  ? 

This  is  what  Juvenal  (Sat.  viii.  84)  says — 

"  Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas." 

The  Sun-Steeds  op  Time. 

Egmoniy  Act  n.  vol,  JX,p,  177. 

SBic  Don  unftc^tbaren  ®eij!ern  9epeitfcif)t,  gclj)cn  bic  @onncn= 
pferbe  ber  3eit  mit  unferg  <^6)id\aH  leid^tem  fBaqtn  burc^  ^ 
unb  ung  bletbt  ntd^tg  aU,  mutl^ig  gefaft^  bie  Bugel  fefljul^^atten; 
unb  ba(b  rec^tg  balb  ItnB  t)om  0teine  l^tet;  t>om  ^^tur^e  ba, 
bie  SRdbcr  wegjulcnf en.  SBo^in  eS  gel^t,  mx  weif  cfi  ?  (Srinncrt 
er  fic^  bod^  foum,  too^ex  er  fam. 

As  if  spurred  on  by  invisible  spirits,  the  sunnsteeds  of  time  hurry 
forward  the  light  car  of  our  destiny,  and  nothing  remains  to  us  but 
with  steady  self-command  to  seize  firmly  the  reins,  and  now  right, 
now  left,  to  guide  the  wheels  here  from  the  rock,  there  from  the 
precipice.  Whither  he  is  hasting,  who  knows  ?  Whence  he  came, 
does  any  one  consider  ? 

Shakespeare  (Twelfth  Night,  act  v.  sc.  1)  says — 

"  Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges.' 


** 


Imminent  Danger. 

Egmonty  Act  n.  vol.  JX,p,  184. 

S3ei  fo  grofet:  ©efa^r  fommt  bie  leic^te|le  ^offhung  in 
^Infc^lag. 

In  imminent  danger  the  faintest  hope  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count 
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A  Dethroned  King. 

Egmont,  Act,  iii.  vol.  m,  p,  189. 

SBer  §u  lj)crrfd^en  gctco^nt  ift;  wcr'S  ^crgcbrac^t  l^at,  baf 
eben  iSag  bad  @^i(ffa(  t>on  ^aufenben  in  feiner  ^anb  i\t%t, 
fleigt  t>om  STl^ronc  wic  tn'S  ®rab.  Slbcr  be|Ter  fo,  M  cincm 
©efpenfle  glei^  unter  ben  £ebenben  bleiben,  unb  mit  ^o^lem 
^fe^n  einen  9ta|  be^aupten  moQert;  ben  il^m  ein  anberer 
ob^tttbi  \^at,  unb  nun  be{t|t  unb  genieft. 

He  who  is  accustomed  to  rule,  who  has  held  daily  the  fate  of 
thousands  in  his  hands,  descends  from  a  throne  as  into  a  graye. 
But  this  is  better  than  to  linger  a  spectre  among  the  living,  and 
with  hollow  aspect  try  to  maintain  a  position  which  another  has 
inherited,  and  now  possesses  and  enjoys. 

See  (Fr.)  King,  dethroned;  (Lat.)  Slavery. 

Children  live  only  in  the  Present. 

Egmxmt,  Act  in.  vol.  ix.p.  190. 

Sf^t  ^inbcr  fe^t  nid^tS  t)orau§^  unb  uber^ord^t  unfre  SrfQ]^» 
rungen.  ^ie  Sugenb  unb  bte  fc^one  Stebe^  aUeS  ^at  fetn  ^nbe; 
unb  t$  fommt  eine  3ett^  too  man  ®ott  banft  toenn  man 
irgenbkpo  unterhried^en  (ann. 

You  children  do  not  look  hefore  you,  and  give  no  ear  to  our  ex- 
perience. Youth  and  happy  love  all  come  to  an  end ;  and  there 
comes  a  time,  when  one  thanks  God,  if  one  can  find  a  comer  any- 
where to  creep  into. 

• 

The  Eogue  has  everywhere  the  Advantage. 

Egmont,  Act  iv.  vol.  ix.p.  200. 

SDer  0d^ctm  jt|t  uberatt  im  SSort^cU!  5luf  ben  SlrmeU' 
funbers^tul^lc^en  ^at  er  ben  SWic^ter  jum  S^orrcn^  auf  bem 
aui^tcrjlul^l  ma6)t  er  ben  Snquijiten  mit  2ufl  jum  SSerbred()er. 

The  rogue  has  everywhere  the  advantage.  In  the  dock  he  makes 
a  fool  of  the  judge  ;  on  the  bench  he  takes  i)leasure  in  convicting 
the  accused. 

Liberty. 

Egmonty  Act  iv.  vol.  ix.  p.  213. 

^ttii)cit  ?     ein  fc^oncS  H&ovt,  nrer'S  vt6)t  tjerftdnbe.    SBoS 

H 
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wottcn  @tc  fur  "^v^tA^  SBa8  ift  t^a  Srcieflcn  greil^ett?— 
f^t^t  %\x  \^yxxi !— Unb  baran  tvirb  fte  bet  ^ontg  tti^t  l^inbem. 
9?em!  netn!  fie  glauben  ftd^)  m(i()t  fret;  menn  fte  ft^  ntc^t 
fetbft  unb  anbern  fc^aben  fonnen.  SBdre  t%  nic^t  beffer  ^\yx^ 
banfen  M  etn  fot^eS  SSolf  §u  regieren  ?  SBenn  auSwdrttge 
ffetnbe  brdttgen,  an  bie  (etn  SBurger  benft,  ber  mit  bem  fRdd^ften 
nur  befd^dftigt  '\%  unb  ber  ^ontg  t>erlan9t  Setftanb^  bonn 
werben  ^e  unetnS  unter  ftc^,  unb  oerfc^mcren  ftc^  gteic^fam 
mit  i^ren  ^einben.  SBett  beffer  t|VS  fte  emguengen,  baf  xa^n 
fte  xo\t  itinber  ]()atten;  xoxt  ^inber  ju  tl^rem  S3eflen  letten  fann. 
©laube  nur^  etn  SSotf  n)trb  nid^t  alt;  nid^t  flug^  ein  SSolf 
bleibt  immer  finbtfd^. 

Freedom  ?  A  fine  word  when  rightly  understood.  What  free- 
dom would  they  have  ?  What  is  the  freedom  of  the  most  free  ? 
To  act  rightly  !  And  in  that  the  king  will  not  hinder  them.  No, 
no  i  they  think  not  themselves  free,  unless  they  have  the  power  to 
injure  themselves  and  others.  And  is  it  not  better  to  abdicate 
than  rule  such  a  people  ?  When  foreign  foes  threaten  the  country, 
the  citizens,  busy  with  their  own  private  affairs,  think  nothing  of 
that,  and  when  the  king  requires  assistance,  they  are  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  and  thus  may  be  said  to  be  conspiring  with  the 
enemy.  Far  better  is  it  to  circumscribe  their  power,  to  treat  them 
as  children,  and  guide  them  for  their  good.  Trust  me,  a  people 
grows  neither  old  nor  wise  ;  a  people  remains  always  in  its  infancy. 

The  Wide  Open  Country  Man's  Natural  Element. 

Egmonty  Act  v.  vol,  ix.  p.  224. 

• 

Unletbttd^  warb  mtr'S  fc^on  auf  meinem  gepolfterten  ®tu^(e 
xotnn  in  ftattlid^er  SBerfammlung  bie  ?urften,  xoa^  teic^t  ju 
entfcif)eiben  xoat,  mit  n)icber!e^renben  ©efprdd^en  uberlegten, 
unb  }n)if(^en  buflern  tSdnben  txntt  ^aM  bie  S3alfen  ber  ^ecfe 
mic^  erbrudten.  3)a  eilf  \6)  fort,  fobalb  e6  mogtidf)  xoat,  unb 
raf^  aufS  9)fcrb  mit  tiefem  Slt^emjuge.  Unb  frifc^  Ij^inauS,  tia 
TOO  xoix  ^ingcl^oren !  xat  gelb,  tt)o  auS  ber  Srbe  bampfenb  jebe 
ndcif)fte  2Bo^(t^at  ber  ^at\xx,  unb  burdf)  bie  J^immel  roel^enb 
alle  ©egen  ber  ©eftirne  unS  umwittern  5  n)o  roir,  bem  erbge^ 
borncn  SRicfen  Qtcidf);  Don  ber  SScrul^rung  unfrcr  SWutter 
frdftigcr  unS  tn  bie  .^o^e  reif en  5  voc  xoix  bie  SWcnfc^^cit  ganj, 
unb  menfd^lid^e  SBegier  in  alien  ?lbern  fu^lenj  tt)o  bafi  S3cr= 
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langcn  t)or3Ubrm9cn,  %\x  bcftegen,  ju  er^afd^en,  fcinc  Jouft  ju 
brauc^en,  §u  bcjt|en,  ju  erobcrn,  burdf)  bic  ^tt\t  beS  jungcn 
SagerS  glul^t  \  too  bet  ^olbat  fein  angebomeS  dled^t  auf  aUe 
SBelt  mit  rafi^ein  ^c^ritt  ftd^  anmaft;  unb  in  furc^terttc^er 
gret^eit  tote  ein  ^ageltoetter  burd^  SBiefe;  gf^^b  unb  SBalb 
oerbcrBenb  fbrcid^t;  unb  feinc  ©rdnjen  fennt,  bic  SKenfc^cn* 
^anb  gejogem 

It  used  to  1)6  intolerable  to  me,  when  on  my  cushioned  seat,  in 
the  solemn  assembly  of  princes,  some  trivial  matter  had  to  be  de- 
cided, that  I  found  it  overlaid  with  endless  discussions ;  the  very 
rafters  of  the  ceiling  within  the  gloomy  waUs  seemed  as  if  they 
would  choke  me.  'Dien  I  hurried  forth,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
flingiTtg  myself  upon  my  horse  with  deep-drawn  breath.  And  then 
away  to  our  natural  element — ^the  fresh  fields,  where,  exhaling  from 
the  earth,  all  the  richest  treasures  of  nature  are  sent  forth,  and  the 
stars  shedding  their  blessings  twinkle  around  us  through  the  vault 
of  heaven  ;  where  we,  like  to  earth-bom  giants,  rise  stronger  from 
our  mother's  touch ;  where  we  feel  the  energies  of  our  manhood 
throb  in  every  vein  ;  where  the  desire  to  overtake,  to  conquer,  to 
capture,  to  use  all  his  powers,  glows  through  the  soul  of  the  young 
hunter ;  where  tiie  warrior,  witii  rapid  stride,  assumes  to  himsdf 
his  inborn  right  to  rule  the  world,  and  with  terror-bringing  licence, 
sweeps  like  a  desolating  hailstorm  over  field  and  grove,  careless  of 
boundaries  traced  l^  the  hand  of  man. 

Life. 

Egmonty  Act  v.  vol.  JX.p,  239. 

€$ufieS  Men\  fd^one  freunblid^e  ©emol^nl^eit  be$  ^afepnS 
unb  SBirfenS !  oon  bit  foU  tc^  fc^eiben ! 

Sweet  life !  thou  fair  familiar  organisation  of  being  and  of  ac- 
tiritj  !  must  I  part  from  thee  ? 

The  Dead  still  live  for  Us. 

Egmonty  Act  v.  voL  ix.p.  239. 

Die  Skm^(S)en  ftnb  ntc^t  nut  ^ufammen/  tocnn  fte  betfammen 
ftnb  5  au6)  ber  ©ntfcrntc^  bcr  5lbgefd^icbenc  UH  un$» 

Men  are  not  together  only  when  they  are  with  each  other ;  the 
distant,  the  departed,  also  live  for  us. 
See  (Lat.)  Dead,  l^e  of  the. 
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Man  controlled  by  Destiny. 

Egmont,  Act  v.  vol,  ix.  j9.  240. 

058  gtttuBt  bcr  SDJenfc^  fein  gcben  ju  tetten,  jid^  fclbft  ju 
fulj)rcn5  unb  fein  SnnerflcS  tcirb  untpibcrftel^lidj  nac^  feinem 
®^t(ffa(e  ge^ogen. 

Man  supposes  that  lie  directs  Ms  life  and  governs  his  actions, 
when  his  existence  is  irretrievably  under  the  control  of  destiny. 

A  Stupid  Act. 

Clavigoy  Act  iii.  vol.  ix.  p.  272. 

^a  mad^t  xoittti  iemanb  etnmal  etnen  bummen  ^treic^. 

There  some  one  for  once  does  a  silly  act. 

Passions. 

ClavigOy  Act  iv.  vol.  ix.p.  277. 

^inb  unfere  £eibcnfc^aftctt,  mit  benen  wir  in  mi^em  <Streit 
IcBen,  nid^t  fc^rccflic^cr;  unbcjwinglic^er,  q18  jcnc  SBcllcn,  bic 
Un  Unglutflid^en  fern  t)on  feinem  SSaterlonbc  oerfc^tagen ! 

Are  not  our  passions,  with  which  we  are  ever  struggling,  more 
fearful  and  invincible  than  those  waves  which  drive  the  unfortunate 
far  from  their  fatherland  ? 

See  (Fr.)  Passions. 

The  Joys  of  the  World. 

Clavigo,  Act  rv.  vol.  ix.  p.  278. 

9'Jein,  meinc  iiehc,  glauben  @ic,  bie  beften  Jreubcn  ber 
SBclt  pnb  nid^t  ganj  rein  5  bie  l^od^fte  SBcnne  roirb  audf)  burd^ 
unfere  geibenfd^aftcn,  burd^  boS  ©d^icffal  untcrbrod^en. 

No,  my  dear,  trust  me,  the  most  fascinating  pleasures  of  this 
world  are  not  quite  pure  ;  the  highest  joys  are  destroyed  by  our 
passions  and  by  destiny. 

An  Irresolute  Man. 
Clavigo,  Act  v.  vol.  ix.  p.  289. 

^6  ift  nid^tS  erbdrmtid^cr  in  bcr  ^di  aB  dn  unentfd^tolfencr 
SKcnfd^,  ber  jwifd^en  jnjeien  ©mpfinbungcn  fdf)n)cbt,  gern  bcibe 
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Deretmgen  mod^te^  yxxi^  ntc^t  begretft^  baf  ntd^tg  fte  t)eretnt9en 
fann,  olS  eben  ber  Swcifcl,  bic  Unru^e,  bic  i^n  pcinigcn. 

There  is  nothing  more  pitiable  in  the  world  than  an  irresolnte 
man,  oscillating  between  two  feelings,  who  would  willingly  unite 
the  two,  and  who  does  not  perceive  that  nothing  can  unite  them. 

Only  Pleasures  of  Rare  Occurrence  are  of  Value. 

WilheVm  Meisterj  i.  c,  4. 

(Sx  bel^auptctc,  nur  tin  fcttcncS  SBergnugen  fonne  bei  ben 
5Kcnf(^en  dntn  SKert^  l^aben,  ^inber  unb  %\U  muf ten  nid^t  ju 
f(^d|en^  xoat  t^nen  ©uteg  tdgltc^  be^e^nete. 

He  used  to  maintain  that  none  but  pleasures  of  rare  occurrence 
were  really  prized  by  men,  that  neither  young  nor  old  could  set  a 
due  value  on  blessings  which  they  tasted  every  day. 

To  TURN  THE  FOLLT  OF  OtHERS  TO  OUR  OWN 

Advantage. 
Wilhelm  Meister,  i.  c.  10. 

Sd^  finbe  nid^tS  ttcrnunftiger  m  ber  SBelt,  atS  eon  ben 
S^or^eiten  5lnbcrer  SBort^cil  §u  giel^cn. 

3^  tvetf  nic^t;  ob  eg  nid)t  tin  ebtereg  SSergnugen  toavt,  bte 
SKenf^cn  t)on  ilj^rcn  ^^orlf^citen  ju  ^tiUn* 

I  know  of  nothing  in  the  world  more  sensible  than  to  turn  the 
folly  of  others  to  our  own  advantage.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not 
a  nobler  pleasure  to  cure  men  of  their  follies. 

The  Web  of  Life  woven  of  Necessity  and  Chance. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  i.  c,  1 7. 

• 

3)aS  ®enjcBe  biefer  f!&elt  ifl  auS  SWot^wenbtgfcit  unb  3ufafl 
gcbilbet5  bic  SBernunft  be§  SWcnfc^en  ftcttt  fid)  ^mfd)cn  bcibe, 
unb  n>etf  fte  ju  be^errfd()en ;  fte  be^anbelt  baS  l^otl^menbtge 
aU  ben  @runb  t^reS  iDafepng  ^  bag  BufdQigf  metf  fte  gu  Unfen, 
)u  (etten  unb  gu  nu^en^  unb  nut;  inbem  fte  f^ft  unb  unerfd^ut- 
terlic^  fte^t,  oerbient  ber  SWenfd^  ein  ®ott  hex  Srbe  genannt 
lu  werben.  SBe^e  bem^  ber  ftc^  Don  Sugenb  auf  gemo^nt;  in 
bem  9?ot^tt)enbt9en  ctwa&  SBidfurttc^eS  ftnben  ju  woden^  ber 
bem  BufdEtgen  eine  $lrt  t>on  S3ernunft  gufc^reiben  moc^te^ 
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toelc^er  %\x  fotgen  fogar  etne  Sieltgton  fe^.  <^etft  bad  etn>ad 
toeitet;  aid  fetnem  etgnen  S3erflanbe  entfagen  unb  fetnen 
^{etgungen  unbebingten  9{aum  geben  ?  SBtr  btlben  tmS  em, 
fromm  gu  fepn,  tnbem  wtr  ol^ne  Ueberlegung  ^infc^Ienberit;  und 
burd^  angene^me  Bufdde  betermtmren  (affen;  unb  enbltd^  bem 
9{efultatete  etneg  fold^en  fd()wanfenben  Sebend  ben  9?amen 
einer  gottttc^en  S^u^rung  geBen. 

The  web  of  life  is  woven  of  necessity  and  chance  ;  reason  stands 
between  them,  and  knows  how  to  rule  them  both,  treating  neces- 
sity as  the  groundwork  of  its  being,  and  at  the  same  time  guiding 
and  directing  the  operations  of  chance  for  its  own  purposes ;  and 
only  while  this  principle  of  reason  stands  steady  and  immovable, 
does  man  deserve  to  be  called  the  god  of  this  lower  world.  Woe, 
then,  to  him  who  has  been  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  find  in 
necessity  something  of  arbitrary  will,  and  to  ascribe  to  chance  a 
kind  of  reason  which  it  seems  a  kind  of  religious  duty  to  obey. 
What  can  we  call  this  but  a  renouncing  of  our '  own  understanding, 
and  allowing  unopposed  sway  to  our  own  inclinations  ?  We  imagine 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  religious  worship  to  move  along  without  reflec- 
tion, to  let  accidental  circumstances  that  please  us  determine  our 
conduct,  and  finally  to  bestow  on  the  result  of  such  a  fluctuating 
life  the  appellation  of  providential  guidance. 

The  Distance  between  Man's  Wishes  and  Powers. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  ii.  c.  2. 

®indiid),  wer  ben  Jel^lfc^uf  t)on  feinen  SBunfd^en  auf  feine 
^rdfte  balb  gewa^r  wtrb ! 

Happy  the  man  who  early  learns  the  wide  chasm  that  lies  be- 
tween his  wishes  and  his  powers  ! 

Mean  and  Pitiable  Companions  in  Earlt  Youth, 

Wilhelm  Meister,  ii.  c,  9; 

SS^er  frul^  in  ^6)U6)Uv  unbebeutenber  ©efeQfd^aft  gelebt  J^at, 
tt)trb  fx6),  toenn  er  auc^  fpdter  etne  beffere  t^aben  fann,  tmmer 
nad^  jener  §uru(ffe^nen;  beren  ^inbrudB  t^m,  S^gtetd^  mit  bet 
(grinnerung  jugenbUd^er,  nur  fetten  ju  mieberlj^olenber  greuben, 
gebUeben  ift. 

Whoever  has  spent  his  early  years  among  low  and  mean  cok- 
panions,  though  he  may  at  a  later  period  have  better  society  at  hia 
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oomnumd,  idll  ever  look  back  with  longing  towards  that  which  he 
enjoyed  of  old,  which  has  left  an  impression  on  his  mind,  blended 
with  the  memoiy  of  his  youthful  joys,  that  can  never  reappear. 

The  Sad  Fate  op  Man. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  ii.  c.  13. 

SBer  me  fein  fBxtit>  mi  ^^rdnen  af 

SBcr  nte  bie  fummcrDoden  SWdd^te 

Suf  feinem  S3ette  n^etnenb  \a% 

^er  fennt  eud^  td^t,  t^r  l^tmmltf^en  ^a^i^tt. 

Who  never  ate  his  bread  in  sorrow, 
Who  never  spent  the  darksome  hours 

Weeping  and  watching  for  the  morrow, 
He  knows  ye  not,  ye  gloomy  Powers. 

The  Land  where  the  Lemon-Tbees  bloom. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  ni.  c,  1. 

^ennfl  bu  bad  Sanb^  wo  ^\t  ^itronen  blu^it; 
3m  bunfein  2aub  W  ®olb'£)ran9en  glu^n^ 
(Sin  fanfter  SBtnb  t)om  blauen  ^immel  me^t; 
^ie  ax^rte  ftia  unb  ^od^  ber  Sotrbeer  ^t% 
^ennft  bu  eg  wo^l  ? 

:l)a^in!  ^a^tn 
!D^od^t  tc^  mtt  btr,  o  rnetn  ©eliebtet;  jtel^n. 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees  bloom  ? 
Where  the  gold-orange  glows  in  the  deep  thicket's  gloom  ? 
Where  a  wind  ever  soft  from  the  blue  heaven  blows, 
And  the  groves  are  of  laurel,  and  myrtle,  and  rose  % 
Elnow'st  thou  it  ? 

Thither,  0  thither, 
My  dearest  and  kindest,  with  thee  would  I  go  ! 

The  Development  op  our  Powers. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  IIL  c,  8. 

^er  !D^enfd^  fommt  man6)mal,  tnbem  er  jtd^  einer  @nt. 
tptdnung  feiner  ^rdfte^  S^d^tgfeiten  unb  S3egnffe  ndl^ert;  in 
eine  SSerlegen^eit;  aud  ber  tl^m  etn  guter  g^reunb  Ui6)t  l^^etfen 
fonnte*     (St  gleid^t  etnem  SBanberer,  ber  ntc^t  totit  t>en  ber 
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^erberge  utS  Suffer  fdHt ;  grijfe  iemanb  fogUtc^  }u,  riffe  t(^n 
aitS  £anb,  fo  todre  e§  um  etnmal  naf  toerben  getban,  anjiatt 
baf  et  ftc^  aud^  wobt  felbfl,  (sJ^tx  am  ienfetttgen  Ufer,  ^etau^^ 
bitft,  unb  etnen  befd^iDerttd^en  meiten  Umiocg  na^  fetnem  ht- 
{Itmmten  3te(e  gu  madden  ^at 

It  often  happens  to  a  man,  when  some  development  of  his  XMwers, 
capacities,  and  ideas  is  approaching,  that  he  gets  into  a  difficulty, 
from  which  a  wise  friend  might  easUy  deliver  him.  He  is  like  a 
traveller  who  falls  into  the  water  at  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
inn  at  which  he  means  to  rest ;  were  any  one  to  seize  him  then, 
and  pull  him  to  land,  all  is  right,  perhaps  with  a  good  wetting ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  struggles  out  himself,  it  is  often  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  and  he  has  then  to  make  a  ¥ride  and 
weary  circuit  to  reach  his  intended  destination. 

Birth,  Rank,  and  Fortune  consistent  with  Genius. 

WiUielm  Meister,  m.  9. 

®eburt,  @tanb  unb  SBermogcn  ftc^en  in  fcinem  SBtbcr= 
fprud^  mit  @ente  unb  ^efcbmadB;  baS  ^ahtn  unS  frembe 
92ationen  gclcl^rt,  tt)cld()c  untcr  i^ren  bcftcn  ^pfen  etne  grofc 
%nia^  @be(leute  jdl^Um 

Birth,  rank,  and  fortune  are  in  no  way  incompatible  with  genius 
and  taste,  as  foreign  nations  have  taught  us,  having  many  noblemen 
on  the  list  of  their  most  distinguished  authors. 

Self-Accusations. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  in.  10. 

(Sr  i)atte  §u  wcnig  ^enntnif  bcr  SBclt,  um  §u  tt>i^cn,  baf 
cben  qan^  Ict^tfinnige  unb  bcr  S3cffcrung  unfd^igc  SKenfc^en 
[i6)  oft  am  (cb^aftcftcn  anflagcn,  i\)ve  Jc^lcr  mit  grof cr  grci= 
mutl^igfcit  befcnncn  unb  bcreucn,  ob  jic  Qiti6)  nid^t  bic  minbcjlc 
^raft  in  fic^  ^abcn,  t)on  Um  SBcge  gurucf  ju  trctcn,  auf  ben 
etne  ubermdd^tigc  l^atur  fte  ^inretft 

He  had  too  little  knowledge  of  the  world  to  perceive  that  persons 
of  frivolous  character,  and  little  capable  of  improvement,  often 
accuse  themselves  in  the  bitterest  terms,  acknowledging  and  deplor- 
ing their  failings  with  extreme  candour,  even  when  they  are  wholly 
destitute  of  strength  of  mind  to  turn  back  from  the  road  along 
which  the  in^sistible  tendency  of  their  nature  is  dragging  them. 
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Shakespeare. 
Wilhelm  Meiater,  iii.  11. 

€5ie  fd^emen  ein  SBerf  eincS  l^immtifd^cn  ©eniuS  gu  fc^n,  ber 
fid^  ben  !Kenfd^en  nd^ert,  «m  pe  mit  jtc^  fclbft  auf  bic  gelinbeftc 
Seife  befannt  ju  madden.  ^S  ftnb  fcine  ®cbi(^tt!  SKan 
gtaubt  oor  ben  oufgcfc^tagcncn;  ungc^eurcn  Sud^ern  beS  @d^icf= 
fate  gu  jlel^en,  in  bencn  ber  <Sturmtt)mb  bc§  bemegtcften  8ebeng 
faupt,  unb  fie  mit  %txo(xlt  rafd^  ^tn  unb  wicber  btdttert. 

They  seem  to  be  the  productions  of  some  heavenly  genins, 
descending  among  men,  to  make  them  in  the  gentlest  way  acquainted 
with  themselves.  They  are  no  mere  poems  !  You  would  think 
that  you  were  standing  before  the  opened  awful  books  of  Fate, 
through  which  the  whirlwind  of  most  impassioned  life  was  howling 
and  tossing  them  fiercely  to  and  fro. 

Man  can  always  procure  a  Subsistence. 
Wilhelm  Meister,  iv.  2. 

3d^  ^a(e  gefe^en,  fo  lange  etner  ieU  unb  fi6)  ru^rt;  ftnbet 
er  immet  feine  fflai)vunq,  unb  tt)enn  fie  aud^  gtetd^)  nic^t  bte 
reic^ti^fte  ift.   Unb  tooxuUv  })abt  ii)x  end)  benn  ju  i>t\6)mvcn  ? 

I  have  observed  that  as  long  as  one  lives  and  bestirs  himself,  he 
can  always  find  food  and  raiment,  though  it  may  not  be  of  the 
choicest  description. 

Blockheads  alone  incapable  op  Improvement. 
Wilhelm  Meister,  iv.  19. 

&tbde  aHetn  finb  bie  Ilnt)erbefferltd^en/  fie  mogen  nun  au6 
^genbitnfel,  :£)umm^ett  ober  ^^pod^onbrte  ungelenf  unb  un- 
btegfam  fei^n* 

Blockheads  alone  are  incapable  of  improvement,  whether  it  be 
self-conceit,  stupidity,  or  hypochondria,  that  makes  them  stiff  and 
ungnidable. 

See  (Fr.)  FooL 

Man  with  his  Hopes  realised. 
Wilhelm  Meister,  iv.  19. 

2)er  aRenfd^  fc^eint  mit  nid)tS  eertrautcr  §u  fc^n  aU  mit 
feinen  ^offnungen  unb  SBunfc^en,  ^ic  er  lange  im  ^^er^en  ndlj^rt 
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unb  beiDa^rt;  yxx^  \i^^,  toenn  fte  il^m  nun  begegnen^  n>enn  fte 
ftd^  i^m  9(etd()fam  aufbringen^  erfennt  er  fte  nid^t  unb  meid^t 
t)or  i^nen  jurudB. 

Man  seems  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  nothing  as  with  his  own 
hopes  and  wishes,  which  he  has  long  nourished  and  kept  in  his 
heart ;  yet  when  they  meet  us,  when  they,  as  it  were,  press  forward 
to  us — ^then  we  recognise  them  nof  and  recoil  from  them. 

Neglect  of  our  Relatives  and  Friends. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  v.  1. 

Sr  ful^tte  tief,  tt)ie  uncnn)finblid^  man  oft  grcunbe  unb  SSer^ 
wanbtC;  fo  lange  fte  ftc^  mtt  un$  bed  irbtfc^en  ^ufent^alted 
erfreuen;  Dcrnac^tdjftgt;  unb  nur  bann  erjl  bte  SBerfdumnif 
Cereut^  n)enn  baS  fd^one  S3er^d(tnif  wentgftend  fur  biefmat  auf» 
ge^obcn  ift. 

He  deeply  felt  how  negligent  and  careless  we  often  are  of  our 
friends  and  relations,  so  long  as  they  ei\joy  with  us  this  earthly 
abode,  and  how  we  only  then  repent  of  our  insensibility,  when  the 
pleasant  union,  at  least  on  this  side  of  time,  has  been  severed. 

A  Change  of  Fortune  without  a  Change  of  Feelings. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  v.  1. 

^er  fSftcn\6)  fann  in  fctnc  gefd^rltc^cre  fiage  eerfejt  werben, 
aU  n)enn  bur(^  dufere  Umftdnbe  ein  grof e  S3erdnberung  fetned 
SuftanbeS  hemxh  mvt),  o^ne  baf  fcine  %vt  ju  em^)finben  unb 
ju  bcnfcn  barauf  Dorbcrettct  ift.  Q^  giebt  al6bann  eine  ©pod)e 
c^nc  ^od)c,  unb  cS  cnt^t^t  nur  cin  befto  grofercr  SKibers 
fprud();  jc  wenigcr  bcr  5Dlenf^  hcmcxtt,  baf  er  ju  bem  neuen 
Suftanbe  noc^  nid)t  audgebtlbet  fep. 

A  man  can  scarcely  be  put  in  a  more  embarrassing  position,  than 
when  a  great  change  in  his  external  circumstances  takes  place, 
while  his  thoughts  and  feelings  have  undergone  no  preparation  for 
it.  There  is  then  an  epoch  without  an  epoch,  and  there  arises 
only  a  greater  contradiction,  the  less  he  feels  that  he  has  not  been 
trahied  for  this  new  mode  of  existence. 

The  art  of  Reading. 
Wilhelm  Meister,  v.  7. 
SS^te  man  t)on  jebem  !Dtuftcu§  t)erlange,  baf  er,  i>i$  auf  etnen 
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geioiffen  ®rab^  t)om  IBtatte  fpielen  fonne,  fo  fode  au^  jeber 
6(^ufpte(et;  ia  ieber  mol^lerjogene  9){enfd^^  ftc^  ubeit;  oom 
^^\it  ju  (efen,  einem  :£)rama;  einem  ©ebtd^t^  etner  ^^^(ung 
fogleii^  t^ren  ^^arafter  abjugetvinnett;  urn  fte  mtt  J^erttgfeit 
oor|Utrageiu  ftded  !Remoriren  l^elfe  xCv^i%,  menn  bet  S^d^auf* 
ptetet  nt<^t  Dorset  in  ben  ®etft  unb  @tnn  beS  guten  t^d^rift* 
flederS  etngebtungen  fe^  5  ber  ^ud^flabe  f onne  nid^tS  wtrf en. 

As  yon  reqnire  of  every  musical  performer  that  he  should,  to 
some  extent,  be  able  to  play  at  sight,  so  should  every  actor,  nay 
every  educated  man,  train  himself  to  read  from  the  book,  catching 
at  once  the  spirit  of  any  drama,  poem,  or  tale,  and  exhibiting  it 
with  grace  and  readiness.  It  will  serve  no  good  purpose  to  learn  a 
piece  by  heait,  if  the  actor  has  not  first  penetrated  into  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  his  author ;  the  mere  letter  will  avail  him  nothing. 

No  Enjoyment  is  Transitort. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  v.  10. 

ftbet  fetn  ®enuf  tft  t)0ruberde^enb  :  benn  ber  ^tnbrucf;  ben 
tt  §urucf(af t;  tfl  bUtbenb,  unb  xoat  vaati  mtt  ^(eif  unb  ^nfiren- 
gung  t^yxt,  tl^eilt  bem  3ufc^auer  felbft  eine  Derborgene  ^raft 
m\i,  Don  bet  man  ntc^t  m^tn  fann^  mte  xotxi  fte  xoixlt 

But  no  enjoyment  is  transitory  ;  the  impression  which  it  leaves 
is  lasting,  and  what  is  done  with  diligence  and  toil  imparts  to  the 
spectator  a  secret  force,  of  which  one  cannot  say  how  far  the  effect 
may  reach. 

Wipe  a  Gift  from  Heaven. 
Wilhelm  MeUter,  v.  10. 

SBte  ba$  SBetb  bem  !Dlann  gegeben 
9(U  ^\t  fc^onfle  <&dlfte  voav, 
3fl  bte  ^(k^t  bag  l^atbe  Seben, 
Unb  bie  fd^onfte  <&dlfte  jmar. 

As  his  wife  has  been  given  to  man  as  his  best  half,  so  night  is  the 
half  of  life,  and  by  far  the  better  part  of  life. 

*     United  Exertions  of  Men  and  Circumstances. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  v.  16. 

Ueber^aupt  tft  ed  (eiber  ber  %aU,  baf  atled^  wai  burd^ 
me^rere  jufammentreffenbe  SO^enfc^en  unb  Umfldnbe  ^erborge* 
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bra^t  werben  fod,  feme  lange  3ett  ftc^  Dodfommen  et^alten 
fantu  SSon  etner  Sl^eaterdefellf^aft  fo  gut  mte  Don  einem 
Sltetc^e,  t)on  einem  @irfet  ^reunbe  fo  gut  mte  t>on  etnet  9[nnee, 
Idft  ft^  gemol^nltc^  ber  SRoment  angeben,  wenn  fte  auf  bet 
^o^ften  @tufe  il^rer  S3oIlfommen^ett;  ibret  Ueberemfiimmung, 
ibrer  3ufrtebenbett  unb  Slb^tigfeit  flanben  s  oft  aber  Derdnbert 
fi^  fd()neE  ba§  ^erfonat,  neue  ©Ueber  treten  ^Xi%\x,  bte  ^erfonen 
paffen  ntd^t  mebr  ju  ben  Umftdnben^  bte  Umftdnbe  xwS^i  mebc 
)u  ben  ^erfonen  s  t%  n)trb  adeg  anberS,  unb  xqqA  uorl^ec  Der- 
bunben  war^  fdtlt  nunmebr  balb  augeinanber. 

In  all  circumstances  it  is  unhappily  the  case  that  whatever  is  to 
be  brought  about  by  numerous  co-operating  exertions  of  men  and 
circumstances  cannot  long  continue  perfect.  This  obserration  is 
applicable  quite  as  much  to  a  theatre  as  to  a  kingdom,  to  a  circle 
of  friends  as  to  an  army,  that  there  is  generally  a  precise  moment, 
when  it  may  be  said  that  everything  was  standing  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  perfection,  harmony,  contentment,  and  activity  ;  bat  ere 
long,  individuals  change,  new  persons  appear  upon  the  stage,  they 
are  no  longer  suited  to  the  circumstances,  or  the  circumstances  to 
the  persons  ;  a  general  alteration  takes  place,  and  what  was  formerly 
united,  quickly  falls  asunder. 

How  THE  Public  act  towards  Men  of  Talent. 

Wilhelm  MeUter,  v.  1 6. 

^aS  publicum  bat  eine  cigene  %xtf  gegcn  offenttid^e  5Ken» 
fd^en  t)on  anerfanntcm  SBcrbienftc  ju  Dcrfabrcn ;  e«  fdngt  nac^ 
unb  nad()  an  gtetd^gultig  gegen  fte  ^u  merben,  unb  begunfHgt 
mel  germgere  aber  neu  erfd()etnenbe  SSalente ;  eg  ma^t  an 
jene  ubertrtebene  ^orberungen^  unb  Idft  flc^  Don  btefen  aHeS 
gefaden. 

The  public  has  a  peculiar  mode  of  acting  towards  men  of  acknow- 
ledged merit ;  it  begins  by  degrees  to  be  indifferent  towards  them, 
and  to  favour  talents  which  are  new,  though  far  inferior ;  it  makes 
excessive  demands  of  the  former,  and  is  satisfied  with  almost  any- 
thing  from  the  latter. 

• 

Affecting  Singularity. 
Wilhelm  Meister,  v.  16. 
:£)enn  tt  brtngt  unS  ntc^tg  ndbet  bem  SBa^nfmn,  aU  menu 
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»tr  yxxi%  Dor  anbem  auSjetc^nen,  unb  ntd^ts  credit  fo  fel^r  ben 
gemeinen  SSerflanb,  aU  tm  allgemeinen  0inne  mit  Dtelen 
S^enfd^en  }U  (eben. 

For  nothing  more  exposes  us  to  madness  than  affecting  to  make 
onrsdves  difTer^it  from  others,  and  nothing  assists  more  to  main- 
tain our  common  sen^  than  a  life  spent  in  the  common  way  amidst 
general  society. 

Mere  Judgment  bequired  for  a  Uniform  Kind  of  Life. 

WUhdm  Meister,  vii.  3. 

3u  einer  ge»tffen;  gteid^en,  fbrtbauernben  ®  cgenwart  Braud()en 
wir  nur  SSerflonb,  unb  tt)ir  werbcn  au(^  nur  §u  SBcrflanb,  fo 
baf  n>it  bag  ^uferorbent(td)e,  xoa^  ieber  gtetd^gulttge  Sag  Don 
vxA  forbert;  ntd^t  me^r  fe^en,  unb  wenn  xoxx  t%  erfennen,  bod^ 
taufenb  (^tfd^utbtgungen  ^nben,  e§  nic^t  %\x  t^um  @in  oer- 
fldnbtger  SDlenfd^  ift  t>tel  fur  ftc^,  abet  furg  ©ange  ift  er  wenig. 

For  a  certain  equable  and  continuous  mode  of  life,  we  require 
only  judgment  and  we  think  of  nothing  more,  so  that  we  no  longer 
discern  what  extraordinary  things  each  unimportant  day  requires 
of  us,  and  if  we  do  discern  them,  we  can  find  a  thousand  excuses 
for  not  doing  them.  A  man  of  understanding  is  of  importance  to 
his  own  interests,  but  of  little  value  for  the  general  whole. 

We  are  soon  forgotten. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  vn.  8. 

aXan  fann  bie  ^fa^rung  nic^t  frul^  genug  mac^en,  xok  tnt-- 
bel^rltd^  man  in  ber  SBelt  ift.  SBeld^e  n)t(^ttge  $erfonen  glauben 
mc  ju  fepn !  SBir  bcnfen  allcin  ben  ^reiS  ju  hdtbtn,  in  welc^em 
xoxx  toxtltn  5  in  unferer  Slbwefenbeit  muf ,  bilben  wir  unS  ein, 
Eeben,  fWal^rung  unb  Sltbem  fto^en,  unb  bie  2u(fe,  X^it  cntfte^t^ 
»irb  faum  bemerft,  pe  pittt  fid()  fo  gefd^minb  njiebcr  auS,  ja  pe 
»irb  oft  nur  ber  9)(a|;  wo  nici^t  fur  ttcod^  bejfcreS,  boc^  fur 
etn>a§  angenebmereS. 

We  cannot  too  soon  convince  ourselves  how  easily  we  may  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  world.  What  important  personages  we 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  !  We  think  that  we  alone  are  the  life  of 
the  circle  in  which  we  move ;  in  our  absence  we  fancy  ^that  life, 
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ezistenoe,  and  breatli  will  come  to  a  general  pause  ;  and  alas  !  the 
gap  which  we  leare  is  scarcely  perceptible,  so  quickly  is  it  filled 
again ;  nay,  it  is  often  but  the  place,  if  not  for  something  better,  at 
least  for  something  more  agreeable. 

Art  is  long,  Life  is  shobt. 

WUkdm  MeUter^  vn.  9. 

TAt  ^unft  ift  (ang,  baS  Ithtn  fu%  bad  Mxt^tiX  \^xo\tx\^ 
bte  ®e(egen^ett  flud^ttg*  ^anbetn  ift  Id^t,  ^enfen  fd^mer; 
na(^  bem  d^ebad^ten  ^anbetn  unbequcm.  %Vitx  Sbifang  ift 
l^eitet;  bie  @(^tt)eEe  ifl  bet  $(a|  bcr  ^rmartung.  :£)er  .^itabe 
flaunt;  ber  ^inbrucE  befHmmt  ti^it;  er  Uvnt  fpietenb,  bet  ^rnft 
uberrafc^t  t^n.  ^te  f^ad^al^^ntung  tjl  und  angeboren,  bad 
!Kad^}ua]S^menbe  n)irb  md)t  letc^t  erfatmt  @$e(ten  totrb  bad 
Sreflid^e  gefunbeit;  fettner  gefd^d^t  ^te  ^ol^e  ret^t  und, 
nid^t  bie  @tufen ;  ben  Qtpfel  tm  9uge  toanbetn  tuir  gem  auf 
ber  @bene.  9?ur  ein  Sl^etl  ber  ^nft  fann  gele^rt  tuetben; 
ber  ^nftler  brauc^t  fte  ganj.  SS^er  fte  ^alb  fennt;  ifl  tmmer 
trre  unb  rebet  Diet ;  mer  fte  gan|  beft|t;  mag  nur  £^un  unb 
rebet  felten  ober  fpdt  Sene  l^^aben  feine  ®ebeimniffe  unb 
feme  ^raft;  ilj^re  Sel^re  ift  text  gebacf ened  Srob  fc^mad^aft  unb 
fdttigenb  fur  @inen  )£ag  \  aber  !IKe^(  fann  man  nid^t  fden,  unb 
bie  t^aatfrud^te  fotlen  nic^t  Derma^Ien  werben.  ^ie  SBorte 
ftnb  gut;  fte  ftnb  aber  ntd^t  bad  S3efle.  "^a^  S3efle  mirb 
nic^t  beutttc^  burd)  SBorte.  ^er  ®t\%  aud  bem  n^ir  l^^anbeUt; 
ift  bad  <&oc^fte.  i)ie  ^anblung  wtrb  nur  t)om  ©eifte  begrtffen 
unb  tt)teber  bargeftedt.  92iemanb  weif;  wad  er  t^ut;  xotxvx  er 
red^t  ^anbelt)  aber  bed  Unred^ten  ftnb  mir  und  immer  bewuft 
9Ser  blof  mit  3etd^en  toixlt,  ift  tin  ^ebant,  ein  ^eud^ler  ober 
ein  |)fufd^er.  @d  ftnb  i^rer  Diet;  unb  ed  n)irb  il^nen  n^o^l 
jufammen.  31^r  %t\6^m%  l^dlt  ben  @$d^tt(er  juriid;  unb  i^re 
be^arrUd^e  SOiittelmdfigfeit  dngftigt  bie  S3eften.  ^ed  dc^ten 
^unftlerd  Se^re  fd^lieft  ben  @inn  auf;  benn  too  bie  SBorte 
felten;  fpric^t  bie  Sll^at.  ^er  dc^te  ^d^uler  lernt  aud  bem 
S3efannten  bad  Unbcfannte  entwiieln,  unb  nd^crt  ft(^  bem 
SKeijtcr. 

Art  is  long,  life  short,  judgment  diflficult,  opportunity  fleeting. 
To  act  is  easy,  to  think  is  difficult ;  to  act  according  to  our  thoughts 
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is  tronblesome.  Every  beginning  is  agreeable ;  the  threshold  is 
the  place  of  expectation.  The  boy  is  astonished,  his  impressions 
goide  him,  he  learns  as  he  plays,  earnestness  comes  on  him  by 
surprise.  Imitation  is  bom  with  us,  but  what  we  ought  to  imitate 
is  not  easily  discovered.  The  excellent  is  seldom  found,  more 
seldom  prized. 

The  summit  charms  us,  the  steps  to  it  do  not :  with  the  heights 
before  our  eyes,  we  like  to  linger  in  the  plain.  It  is  only  a  part  of 
art  that  can  be  taught ;  but  the  artist  needs  the  whole.  He  who 
is  only  half  instructed  speaks  much  and  is  always  wrong ;  who 
knows  it  wholly  is  content  with  acting  and  speaks  seldom  or  late. 
nie  former  has  no  secrets  and  no  force  :  his  teaching  is  like  baked 
bread,  savoury  and  satisfying  for  a  single  day,  but  flour  cannot  be 
sown,  and  seed-corn  ought  to  be  ground.  Words  are  good,  but 
there  is  something  better.  The  best  is  not  'to  be  explained  by 
w<xrds.  The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  chief  matter.  Action 
can  only  be  understood  and  represented  by  the  spirit.  No  one 
knows  what  he  is  doing,  while  he  is  acting  rightly,  but  of  what  is 
wrong  we  are  always  conscious.  Whoever  works  with  symbols 
<Hily  is  a  pedant,  a  hypocrite,  or  a  burglar.  There  are  many  such, 
and  they  like  to  be  together.  Their  babbling  impedes  the  scholar, 
and  their  obstinate  mediocrity  annoys  the  best.  The  instruction  of 
the  gennine  artist  opens  up  the  mind ;  for  where  words  fail,  deeds 
q)eak.  The  genuine  scholar  learns  from  the  known  to  unfold  the 
unknown^  and  gradually  approaches  to  being  a  master. 


MUN  YlBTUOUS  WHEN  FREE  FROM  PaSSION. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  viii.  1. 

&  erinnerte  t^n  biefer  3ug  an  fo  t)tele  SRtn^6)tn,  hit  ^od^jl 
gered^t  erfd^etnen,  menn  fte  ol^ne  Setbenfd^afi  ftnb  unb  bte  ^^onb^ 
lungen  anberet  beobad^ten. 

This  tndt  reminded  him  of  the  habits  of  men  who  appear 
Bcmpulously  virtuous  when  free  from  passion,  and  merely  looking 
at  tbe  condnct  of  their  neighbours. 

How  WE  SPEAK  OP  A  ChILD. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  vni.  3. 

SBenn  man  Don  einem  ^tnbe  rebet^  fprid^t  man  niemaU  ben 
^egenftanb;  immcr  nur  feine  ^^offnungcn  au$. 

In  speaking  of  a  child,  we  never  speak  of  what  is  present,  but  of 
what  we  hope  for. 
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Education. 
WUhelm  Meister,  vm.  3. 

@r  xoax,  n^enidfteng  tint  3ett  (ang;  uberjeugt  baf  bte 
^rgte^ung  f^c^  >iui^  <^n  bte  l^etgung  anfc^Itef  en  muffe  $  me  er 
je^t  benft;  fann  id^  ntc^t  fagem  ^  Be^auptete:  bag  erfte 
unb  (e|te  am  fUlenfc^en  fei;  ^ll^dttgfett^  unb  man  fonne  nic^tg 
t^un;  ol^ne  bte  ^nlage  baju  ju  ^aben^  o]()ne  ben  Snfltnct;  ber 
unS  baju  treibe.  !Dlan  gtebt  ju^  pflegte  er  gu  fagen,  baf 
^oeten  geboren  n)erben,  man  gtebt  eS  bet  alien  <^n{len  ivi, 
xotxl  man  muf;  unb  wetl  jene  SBirfungen  ber  menfc^ttd^en 
9Jatur  faum  fd()cinbar  nac^gedfft  njerben  fonncn^  aber  »enn 
man  ed  genau  betrad)tet^  fo  xo'vtt  jebe  auc^  nur  bte  gertngfte 
gd^igfeit  ung  angeboren,  unb  eS  gtebt  feme  unbefttmmte 
gdl^tgfcit  ^\xx  unfcre  jweibeutige,  jerftreute  ^gie^ung  mad^t 
bie  aJlenfc^cn  ungewif  5  jtc  erregt  SBunfc^e  ^att  Zxitbt  ju 
belebcn,  unb  anjlatt  \itn  tt)irf(id^cn  5lnlagcn  aufjul^etfen^  ric^tet 
fie  bag  @trcbcn  nad^  ©egcnjldnben^  bic  fo  oft  mit  ber  92atur, 
bie  jtd()  nad()  il^ncn  bemul^t,  nic^t  ubereinftimmem  ^in  ^inb, 
ein  junger  SWenfdJ),  bie  auf  tl^rem  etgencn  SBege  irre  ge^jen^ 
ftnb  mir  Itcbcr,  M  mandj)e,  bic  auf  frcmbem  SBege  rec^t 
njanbcln.  Jinben  jcnc,  entwcbcr  burdj)  fic^  fctbft,  ober  burd^ 
5ln(eitung^  ben  rc(^ten  SKcg,  baS  ift  ben,  ber  il^rer  S^Jatur 
gemdf  ift,  fo  werben  fte  il^n  nie  t)crlaffen,  anftatt  baf  bicfe 
jebcn  5lugcnb(i^  in  ©efa^r  pnb,  ein  frcmbeS  Sod()  abjufd^uttelri; 
Vin\i  fid^  cincr  unbcbingtcn  "^itx^^tit  ju  ubcrgeben. ' 

He  was  convinced,  at  least  for  a  time,  that  education  ought  to 
depend  on  the  inclinations  of  the  child ;  his  present  opinions  I  know 
not.  He  used  to  maintain  that  the  first  and  last  point  was  activity, 
and  that  we  could  accomplish  nothing  unless  we  were  urged  forward 
by  a  peculiar  talent  and  instinct  to  the  performance  of  our  tasks. 
"  You  admit,"  he  would  say,  "  that  men  must  be  bom  poets  ;  and 
this  is  admitted  in  regard  to  all  professors  of  the  fine  arts,  because 
you  cannot  help  it,  and  because  these  workings  of  human  nature 
can  scarcely  be  aped  with  any  appearance  of  plausibility.  But 
when  we  examine  closely,  we  shall  find  that  even  our  slightest 
talents  must  be  born  with  us,  as  there  is  no  vague  general  capa- 
bility in  man.  It  is  our  ambiguous  dissipating  system  of  education 
which  makes  our  lives  unsuccessful ;  it  awakens  wishes,  when  it 
should  be  directing  impulses,  and  instead  of  forwarding  our  real 
capacities,  it  turns  our  efforts  towards  objects  with  which  our  minds 
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are  generally  in  discord.  I  augur  better  of  a  child,  a  youth,  who 
goes  astray  in  a  path  of  his  own,  than  of  many  who  never  walk  on 
strange  paths.  If  the  former,  either  by  themselves  or  by  the  guid- 
ance of  others,  find  the  path  suitable  to  their  nature,  they  will  never 
leave  it ;  while  the  latter  are  in  constant  danger  of  throwing  off  a 
foreign  yoke  and  abandoning  themselves  to  unrestricted  license. 

CmCUlCSTANCES  FINISH  THE  WeB  WHICH  WE  HAVE  BEGUN. 

Wilhehn  Meister,  viii.  5. 

&  giebt  %\XQenblidt  beg  SebenS;  in  melc^en  bte  fBtQeUn- 
^eiteit;  glet^  geflugelten  fBtUx\6)i^6)cn,  t)or  xxnB  (tc^  l^in  unb 
ttneber  hctocQtn,  unb  unaufl^altfam  ein  ^ttvche  t)oEenben;  ha$ 
toix  mc^v  ober  toeniger  felbft  gefponnen  unb  angetegt  l^abem 

These  are  moments  in  life  in  which  circumstances,  like  winged 
shuttles,  move  backward  and  forward  before  us,  and  ceaselessly 
finish  the  web,  which  we  ourselves,  more  or  less,  have  spun  and  put 
upon  the  loom. 

A  Misfortune  that  is  seen. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  vin.  5. 

^aS  Unglud/  \iat  xcvc  mtt  ^ugen  fe^en^  ift  gertnget;  aid 
»enn  unfere  @inbi(bungSfraft  bad  Uebet  9en)a(tfam  in  unfer 
®emut^  etnfenft. 

Misfortune,  upon  which  we  look,  is  smaller  than  when  our  ima- 
gination sinks  the  misery  down  to  the  recesses  of  the  soul. 

Most  Men  limited  in  their  Minds. 
Wilhelm  Meister,  viii.  5. 

^e  meijien  SKenfd^cn,  fclbfl  bie  oorgugKd^ftcn,  |tnb  nur 
befd^rdnft^  jcber  fc^d|t  gewiffc  ©gcnf^aftcn  onx  |td^  unb 
anbern^  nur  bte  begunfligt  tx,  nur  bte  mU  er  auSgebttbet 
toijfen. 

Most  men,  even  the  most  accomplished,  are  of  limited  faculties  ; 
every  one  sets  a  value  on  certain  qualities  in  himself  and  others  ; 
these  alone  he  is  willing  to  favour,  these  alone  will  he  have  culti- 
vated. 

In  Love  it  is  all  Risk. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  viii.  7. 

3n  ber  Steb^  ift  aQed  jSSageflucE.    Unter  ber  Saube  ober 

I 
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t)ot  bem  %\i<xXi  mtt  Umatmungen  ober  golbenen  Sttngen;  betm 
©cfange  bcr  ^cimd^cn  obcr  bet  )£rompeten  unb  paufcn,  e$ 
ift  adeg  nur  em  SSageftucf  unb  ber  3ufa(l  t^ut  adeg. 

In  love  all  is  risk.  In  the  grove  or  before  the  altar,  in  an  em- 
brace or  a  golden  ring,  by  the  chirping  of  a  cricket  or  at  the  sound 
of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  it  is  all  only  a  risk ;  chance  does  it 
alL 

Our  Days  are  numbered. 

Wilhdm  Meister,  viii.  8. 

^a^  bejHmmtcn  ®efe|cn  treten  tt)ir  inS  2eben  tin,  btc  Za^t 
finb  gejdl^lt,  bie  un6  jum  ^Inblicfe  be«  iid)t$  reif  ma^cn,  ahtx 
fur  bie  2cbenSbauer  ift  fein  ®efe|.  3)er  fd^rodc^fte  fiebenSfaben 
jic^t  fid^  in  unerwartetc  Edngc  unb  ben  fldrfften  jcrfd^neibet 
9en)altfam  bie  ©c^ere  etner  Patje,  bie  jic^  in  SBiberfprud^en 
^u  gefaden  fc^eint. 

We  enter  into  life  according  to  fixed  laws ;  the  days  are  num- 
bered which  are  to  make  us  ripe  to  see  the  light,  but  for  the  length 
of  life  there  is  no  law.  The  weakest  thread  will  draw  itself  out  to 
an  unexpected  length,  and  the  strongest  is  suddenly  cut  off  by  the 
scissors  of  fate,  who  seems  to  take  delight  in  contradictkms. 

The  Difference  of  Men  and  Women. 

Elective  Affinities,  I.  1. 

^it  5Dldnncr  benfen  mc^r  auf  baS  ©injctne,  auf  baS  ©egen^ 
toaxti^c,  unb  ba$  mit  fRe6)t,  totil  fie  §u  t^un^  ju  toixhn  berufen 
ftnb ;  bie  SBeiber  l^ingegen  mt^x  auf  bag  tt>at  im  Seben  gufam- 
menli^dngt^  unb  bag  mit  QUid)cm  Bie6)te,  tocii  if)x  (Sd^icffal,  t)a$ 
@c^i(ffa(  t^rer  S^amitien;  an  biefen  Bufammenl^dngenbe  t)on 
tl^nen  geforbert  wirb* 

Men  think  more  on  the  immediate,  the  present ;  and  properly 
enough,  because  it  is  their  parts  to  act  and  work :  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  on  how  things  hang  together  in  life,  and  that  too 
with  equal  right,  because  their  fate  and  the  fate  of  their  families  is 
bound  up  in  this  union ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  which  is  required 
of  them. 

Little  Sacrifices. 
Elective  Affinities,  i.  2. 

3m  ©angen  fonnen  n^tr  §3ieU$  aufopfern;  abet  un6  im 
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6m§elnen  l^ersugeben,  tft  etne  g^orberung;  ber  xaxx  felten  ge^ 
tpa^fen  ftnb. 

We  can  offer  np  much  in  the  large,  but  to  make  sacrifices  in  httle 
things  is  what  we  are  seldom  equal  to. 

Business  requires  Earnestness. 

Elective  Affinities,  i.  4. 

^a$  ®ef(^dft  Derlangt  ^nfl  unb  ^trengc;  ba$  Seben 
SBttlKir  5  bag  ©efc^dft  bic  rcinftc  Sotgc,  bcm  2cbcn  t^ut  einc 
Snccnfequenj  oft  ^ot^,  ja  pe  ift  KcbcnSwurbtg  unb  er^citcmb. 
S3ifl  bu  bei  bem  einen  ftc^er,  fo  fannft  bu  in  bem  anbern 
befio  freter  fe^n;  anflatt  baf  bet  einer  SSermtfcbung  bag 
€$td^re  burd^  bag  g^^ete  weggertffen  unb  aufge^oben  tt)trb. 

Business  requires  earnestness  and  strength  of  character,  life  must 
be  allowed  more  freedom  ;  business  calls  for  the  strictest  sequence, 
whereas  in  the  conduct  of  life  inconsecutiveness  is  often  necessary — 
nay,  is  charming  and  graceful.  If  thou  art  strict  in  the  first,  thou 
mayest  allow  thyself  more  freedom  in  the  second ;  while  if  thou 
mix  them  up,  thou  wilt  find  the  free  interfering  and  breaking  in 
upon  the  fixed. 

An  Agreeable  Person  shows  through  all  Disguises. 

Elective  Affinities,  i.  6, 

^enn  inbem  bag  ^ngenebme  einer  ^erfon  ftd^  auc^  uber 
tl^re  <^ulle  oerbrettet/  fo  glaubt  man  jte  immer  n)teber  t)on 
neuem  unb  anmutbiger  ju  feben,  n^enn  fte  ibre  @igenf^aften 
einer  neuen  Umgebung  mttt^etlt. 

A  pleasant  character  will  appear  under  every  disguise,  but  we 
always  imagine  that  it  looks  newer  and  more  graceful  when  its 
peculiarities  are  seen  under  some  fresh  drapery. 

Power  of  Human  Beauty. 

Elective  Affinities,  i.  6. 

Denn  n^enn  bee  ©maragb  burd^  feine  ^errltd^e  %(ktbt  bem 
®efid^t  tt)o^lt^ut,  ja  fogar  einige  ^eitfraft  an  biefem  ebten 
@inn  augubt)  fo  wirft  bte  menfd^Iid^e  ^d^on^eit  nod^  mil 
xotxt  groferec  ©etoalt  auf  ben  duflern  unb  inneren  ^inn. 
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SBer  \\t  crbliift,  bcnn  fann  ni^tS  itblcS  antpcl^cn  5  cr  fu^tt 
jt^  mit  jic^  fclbft  unb  mit  ber  SBett  in  Uebereinftimmung. 

For  as  the  emerald  is  refreshing  to  the  eye  by  its  pleasing  hues — 
nay,  exercises,  it  is  said,  a  wholesome  eflfect  on  that  noble  sense — so 
does  human  beauty  operate  still  more  powerfidly  on  the  outward 
and  inward  sense.  Whoever  looks  upon  it  cannot  be  influenced  by 
tlie  breath  of  evil ;  he  feels  that  he  is  in  hannony  with  himself  and 
the  world. 

Light  and  Shade. 
Elective  Affinities,  i.  6. 

SBo  Diet  %x^i  x%  ift  ftarf er  fd^atten. 

Where  there  is  much  light,  the  shade  is  deep. 

A  Sacripice  for  an  after  Advantage. 

Elective  Affinities,  i.  6. 

S8ie  f^iver  ijl  t^,  bafi  bet  SDlenfc^  re^t  a^xoa^t,  n)ag  man 
aufopfern  muf  gcgen  baS  waS  ju  gewinncn  ift  I  wie  fd^tpcr, 
ben  3tt>e(f  ju  rotten  unb  bie  SJlittel  ni^t  %\x  tjerfi^mdl^en  I 
SBicte  tjcrwec^feln  gar  bie  SDlittcl  unb  ben  3»ctf,  erfreuen  fi^ 
an  jcnen,  o]()ne  bicfcn  im  ^(ugc  ju  be^atten.  ScbeS  Uebcl  fofl 
an  ber  0tctte  gcl^citt  tt)erbcn,  wo  eS  jum  SBorf^cin  fommt,  unb 
man  befummcrt  jt^  nic^t  urn  jenen  ?)unft,  tt)o  eS  eigentlid^ 
feinen  Urfprung  nimmt,  wo^cr  eS  tt)irft.  ©efwcgcn  ift  eg  fo 
fd^tt)cr  Sflatl^  §u  pflcgen,  befonbcrS  mit  ber  SDlenge,  bie  im 
Sdgtid^en  ganj  tjerftdnbig  ift,  aber  fetten  weiter  jte^t  alg  auf 
morgen.  ^ommt  nun  gar  baju,  baf  ber  einc  bei  einer  gemein-- 
famcn  Stnftalt  gewinnen,  ber  anbre  tjerlieren  fott,  ba  ift  mit 
SBerglei^  nun  gar  ni^tg  auSjurid^ten.  ^Ueg  eigentli^  gemein- 
fame  ®ute  muf  bur^  baS  unumfd^rdnfte  SDlajeftdtSrec^t  ge^ 
forbert  werben. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  get  men  to  balance  a  present  sacrifice  with 
a  future  advantage  !  How  hard  to  induce  them  to  wish  an  end, 
and  not  hesitate  at  the  means  !  How  many  mingle  together  means 
and  ends,  rejoicing  in  the  first  without  having  the  other  before 
their  eyes.  Every  evil  is  to  be  remedied  at  the  place  where  it 
makes  its  appearance,  and  yet  man  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine the  cause  which  produces  it,  or  the  remote  effect  that  is 
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likely  to  result  from  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  difScnlt  to 
get  advice  listened  to,  especially  by  the  many,  who  are  sensible 
'enough  in  matters  from  day  to  day,  but  can  seldom  see  beyond  the 
morrow ;  and  if  it  comes  to  a  point  where  in  some  general  arrange- 
ment one  person  will  gain  and  another  lose,  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
duce them  to  strike  a  balance.  All  works  of  general  advantage 
can  only  be  carried  out  by  an  unlimited  absolute  authority. 


To  REST  BESIDE  THOSE  WHOM  WE  LOVED  IN  LiFE. 

Elective  Affinities,  ii.  2. 

fRibtti  bencn  bereinft  gu  rul^en  tie  man  IxtH,  tft  bic  angc^ 
ne^mftc  SSorjtcttung;  tpelc^e  bcr  SDlenf^  Ij^aben  fann,  wenn  cr 
einmal  uber  bag  £eben  ^mauSbenft.  3a  ben  ^eintgen  Der^^ 
fammelt  tDerben^  tft  ein  fo  ^erltd^er  ^tuSbru^. 

To  rest  hereafter  at  the  side  of  those  whom  we  love  is  the  most 
charming  thought  which  man  can  have,  when  he  once  extends  his 
view  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world.     What  a  noble  expression  is 

to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers  ! " 


(( 


The  Red  Thread. 
'    Elective  Affinities,  ii.  2. 

aSir  l^oren  tjon  ciner  bcfonbern  ©inrid^tung  bti  bcr  cng^ 
lifc^en  ^Oiixnt*  ^dmmtltd^e  ZmxotxU  ber  fontglid^en  ^iMt, 
Dom  jtdrfftcn  bis  jum  fd^tt)d^ften;  finb  bcrgcftatt  gefponncn, 
baf  ein  rotter  ff^ben  burc^  bag  @ange  burd^gel^t^  ben  man 
nic^t  ]^erau§n)inben  fann  ol^ne  aUeS  au^ulofen;  unb  n)oran 
aud^  tie  fteinften  ^iudt  fenntlid^  finb,  beif  fie  ber  •^one 
ge^orem 

@ben  fo  jiel^t  fi^  bur^  £)tttUeng  £agebu^  tin  $aben  ber 
fl^eigung  ^n^dnglic^feit;  ber  aUeS  Derbinbet  uno  ba§  ©ange 
be^eic^net. 

We  hear  of  a  curious  contrivance  in  the  English  naval  service. 
All  the  ropes  that  are  used  in  the  Royal  Navy,  from  the  strongest 
to  the  weakest,  are  twisted  in  such  a  way  that  a  red  thread  runs 
through  them  from  end  to  end,  which  cannot  be  extracted  without 
untwisting  the  whole,  and  by  which  the  smallest  pieces  may  be  re- 
cognised as  belonging  to  the  crown. 
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Just  80  is  there  drawn  through  Ottilie's  diary  a  thread  of  attach- 
ment and  affection,  which  connects  it  all  together,  and  characterises 
the  whole. 

Time  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  cheated  of  its 

Rights. 

Elective  Affinities,  ii.  2. 

SKcnn  man  tie  »ic(en  Dcrfunfcncn,  tie  bur^  ^irc^gdnger 
abgctrctcncn  ©rabftcinc,  tie  uber  i^ren  ©rabmdlcrn  felbjl 
jufammcngcfturjtcn  ^'ird^cn  erblidEtj  fo  fann  eincm  baS  Kcbcrt 
na^  bcm  5lobe  bo^  immer  tt)ic  cin  jtDeitcS  2cbcn  Dorfommcn, 
in  baS  man  nun  tm  Sitbe,  in  bcr  Ucberfd^rift  cintritt  unb 
Idnger  barin  Dcrweilt  atS  in  bcm  eigcntlid^en  lebenbigcn  2cben. 
Stbcr  (x\x^  bicfcS  Silb,  bicfc§  jwcite  ©afcpn  ocrlif^t  fritter 
ober  fpdtcr.  SBie  uber  bic  SDlcnfd^cn,  fo  au^  ubcr  bic  2)cnf= 
mdlcr  Idft  jt^  bic  3eit  i^r  Sflcd^t  nic^t  ncl^mcn. 

When  we  see  the  many  dilapidated  gravestones  worn  away  by 
the  footsteps  of  the  congregation,  and  the  churches  themselves 
crumbled  over  them,  we  may  imagine  the  life  after  death  to  be  as  it 
were  a  second  life,  into  which  a  man  enters  in  the  figure  or  in  the 
inscription,  and  lives  longer  there  than  when  he  was  alive.  But 
this  figui'e  too,  this  second  existence,  dies  out  sooner  or  later. 
Time  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  cheated  of  its  rights  either  over  man 
or  his  monuments. 

We  like  to  look  into  the  Future. 

Elective  Affinities,  ii.  4. 

SBir  Uxdtn  fo  gem  in  bic  Sufunft,  xotxi  tt)ir  baS  Ungefdl^re, 
was  y\^  in  i^r  li^ia  unb  l^cr  Uwt^t,  burc^  ftitte  SBunfc^c  fo  gcrn 
ju  unfcrn  ©unftcn  ^cranlcitcn  mod^tcm 

We  take  pleasure  in  looking  into  the  future,  because  we  think 
that  we  may  be  able  by  our  silent  wishes  to  guide  in  our  own  favour 
what  is  undetermined  in  it,  being  moved  this  or  that  way. 

Society. 

Elective  Affinities,  ii.  4. 

!^icmanb  wurbc  t>icl  in  ©cfcttfc^aftcn  fprcd^cn,  wenn  er  pd^ 
bcwuft  ttJdre,  xoit  oft  cr  bie  anbern  mifocrftcl^t 
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No  mie  would  talk  much  in  society  if  he  were  aware  how  oft  he 
fails  to  understand  others. 

Opinions. 

Elective  Affinities^  ii.  4. 

'2^i!t>t%  auSgcfpro^cne  SBort  crregt  ben  ©egenftnn. 

Every  word  a  man  utters  calls  forth  an  opposite  opinion. 

The  Pleasantest  Society. 

Elective  Affinities,  ii.  4. 

Tilt  angene^mflen  ©efeUfd^aften  ftnt)  bte;  in  xotl^tn  etne 
^eitere  S^rerbtetung  bet  ©tieber  gegen  einanber  obmaltet. 

The  pleasantest  society  is  that  where  the  memhers  feel  a  warm 
respect  for  each  other. 

The  Sensitive. 

Elective  Affinities,  u.  4. 

^cr  pnnli^e  SDlenfd^  (ac^t  oft  wo  nid^tS  ju  lad^en  ifL  SBaS 
i^n  auc^  anrcgt,  fcin  innercS  SBel^agcn  fommt  jum  SBorfd^ein. 

The  sensitive  man  often  latighs  when  there  is  nothing  to  laugh  at 
Whatever  affects  him,  his  inner  nature  comes  to  the  surface. 

Women. 

Elective  Affinities,  n.  5. 

3)cr  Umgang  mit  grauen  ijl  baS  Element  gutcr  @ittcn- 

The  society  of  women  is  the  element  of  good  manners. 

An  Underbred  Civilian. 

Elective  Affinities,  ii.  5. 

SJicmanb  ift  lafKger  aU  tin  tappi^6)tx  3»cnf^  t)om  eit)il= 
ftanbc*  SBon  il^m  fonntc  man  bic  geinl^cit  forbern;  ba  cr  fic^ 
mit  nic^t«  SRol^cm  ju  bcfc^dftigen  ^at 

No  one  is  more  annoying  than  a  rude  clumsy  civilian.  From 
Mm  one  might  expect  delicacy  of  conduct,  as  he  has  no  rough  work 
to  do. 
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Spectacles. 

Elective  Affinities^  n.  5. 

(gS  fame  nicmanb  mit  bcr  S3rifle  auf  bcr  SWafc  \n  ein  Mti- 
traulid^eg  ©ema^^  ivenn  er  kuuftC;  baf  ung  ff^auen  fogletc^ 
bte  £u{l  t^erge^t  il^n  anjufel^en  unb  unS  mit  x^m  %\x  unitx- 
l^alten. 

No  one  would  come  with  spectacles  on  nose  into  a  private  con- 
fidential assembly,  if  he  knew  that  at  once  we  women  lose  all  plea- 
sure in  looking  at  him,  or  listening  to  what  he  has  to  say. 

Behaviour. 

Elective  Affinities ,  n.  5^ 

^aS  SBetragen  tft  tm  Spiegel;  in  weld^em  jeber  fein  S3i(b 
jetgt. 

Behaviour  is  a  mirror  in  which  every  one  shows  his  image. 

Courtesy  of  the  Heart. 

Elective  Affinities ,  u,  5. 

@S  giebt  cine  ^oflid^fcit  beS  ^crjcnS^  |ie  tft  ber  £iebe 
t5ertt>anbt.  Slug  il^r  entfpringt  bic  bcqucmjle  ^oflic^fcit  beS 
dufern  S3etragenS. 

There  is  a  courtesy  of  the  heart ;  it  is  allied  to  love.  From  it 
springs  the  purest  courtesy  in  the  outward  behaviour. 

Fools  and  Modest  People  are  Innocuous. 

Elective  Affinities y  n.  5. 

Sl^oren  unb  gcfc^cibte  2eutc  |tnb  gtcid^  itnf^dblid^.  9?ur  bie 
^albnarren  unb  ^a(btt)cifcn,  baS  jtnb  Ut  gcfdl^rlic^ften. 

Fools  and  modest  people  are  alike  innocuous.  Only  half -fools 
and  half -wise  are  really  dangerous. 

Obligations  to  a  Fool. 

Elective  Affinities,  n.  5. 

(gS  ift  was  fc^rciftic^eS  um  cincn  Dorjugli^cn  SDlann,  auf 
ben  ftd^  Ut  ^ummen  waS  ju  ®ute  tl^un. 
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There  is  something  fearful  in  seeing  a  man  of  high  character 
being  under  an  obligation  to  a  fool. 

Spring. 

Elective  Affinities,  n.  9. 

€$0  kDteberl^olt  |t(^  ben  ahtxmaU  bag  Sal^reSmdl^rc^en  Don 
com*  SBir  jmb  nun  tt)ieber,  ®ott  fcp  3)anf  I  an  feincm  artig^ 
flen  SapiteL  SSeitc^en  unb  SOlatblumen  ftnb  wte  Ueberfc^rtften 
ober  SBignetten  baju.  @S  ma^t  un$  immer  einen  angenelj^men 
C^bnicE,  n)enn  n)tr  jte  in  bem  S3u(^e  beg  Sebeng  miebet 
auffc^tagen. 

So  then  the  year  is  repeating  its  old  story  again.  "We  are  come 
once  more,  thank  Grod  !  to  its  most  charming  chapter.  The  violets 
and  the  ma3rflowers  are  as  its  inscriptions  or  vignettes.  It  always 
makes  a  pleasant  impression  on  ns,  when  we  open  again  at  these 
pages  of  the  book  of  life. 

Godless  People. 

Stella,  Act  i. 

3)ie  2eute,  bte  feme  SHettgion  l^aben,  l^aben  feinen  ®ott  unb 
\)Ciittn  jtc^  an  f  eine  £)rbnung* 

People  that  have  no  religion  have  no  God,  and  are  reckless  of 
everyliing. 

Who  lives,  loses. 

Stella,  Act  I. 

Sfl/  meine  2iebe,  mv  Ubt,  tjerliert  (aufftel^enb)  5  aber  er 
geminnt  auc^. 

Yes,  my  love,  whosoever  lives,  loses  (rising  up),  but  he  also  wins. 

Active  Employment. 

Stella,  Act  n. 

(Sefd^dfttgfett  unb  SBo^ltl^dtigfeit  finb  eine  ®abe  beS  ^im- 
mctS,  cin  @rfa|  fiir  ungtudBUc^tiebenbe  ^erjen. 

Active  employment  and  kindly  acts  are  gifts  from  heaven,  a  com- 
pensation for  hearts  that  have  been  imfortunate  in  love. 
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The  Presence  op  the  Miserable. 

JStellay  Act  in. 

5)ie  ©egcnwart  bcS  ^(cnbcn  ift  bcm  ®lu(f(id^en  jur  £ajl, 
unt)  ad) !  bcr  ©ludEUd^c  bcm  6(cnbcn  noc^  mcl^r. 

The  presence  of  the  wretched  is  a  burden  to  the  happy ;  and, 
alas  !  the  happy  still  more  so  to  the  wretched. 

Good  Will  better  than  Success. 

Stella,  Act  v. 
©utcr  SBitte  ift  l^o^cr  atS  attcr  ^rfolg. 

Good  will  is  of  more  value  than  the  result  that  follows. 

Hear  both  sides. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  L  6.  1,  voL  xx.  p.  17. 

@tne§  !Dlanneg  Sflebe 
Sft  5cmcg  SDlanncS  3lcbc : 
^an  foU  fte  btUtg  ^oren  S3eebe* 

One  man's  word  is  no  man's  word :  we  should  quietly  hear  both 
sides. 

Self-Conceit  and  Vanity. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  i.  6.  2,  vol.  n.  p,  82. 

@o  tt)a]()r  ift  cS,  baf  attc§  waS  ben  SDlcnfd^en  tnncrli^  in 
feincm  ©unfct  bcftdrft,  fciner  l^cimtid^cn  @itc(feit  fd^mci^elt; 
i^m  bcrgcftatt  l^od^lid^  crwunfd^t  ift,  baf  er  ni^t  wcitcr  fragt^ 
ob  eS  t^m  fonft  auf  irgcnb  einc  SBcife  jur  @^rc  obcr  jur 
^c^mad^  gereic^en  Sonne. 

So  true  is  it  that  anjrthing  which  confirms  man  in  his  self-conceit, 
and  flatters  his  secret  vanity,  is  so  highly  desirable  to  him,  that  he 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask  himself  whether  it  will  in  any 
way  be  for  his  honour  and  advantage. 

Children. 

Truth  and  Poetry ,  L  h.  2,  vol.  xx.  p.  82. 

SBuc^fen  bic  •^inbcr  in  bcr  5lrt  fort,  xoxt  fte  fi^  anbeuten,  fo 
fatten  xoxx  lautet  ©enie'd )  aber  ba§  SBad^St^um  tfl  nid^t  blofj 
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jKung?  bic  tjerfd^icbnen  organifd^cn  (Spftemc,  bte  ben 
SKcnfd^en  auSmac^en,  entfpringen  auS  cinanbcr,  folgcn 
jr,  t>crtt)anbeln  fi(^  in  cinanbcr,  tjcrbrdngcn  cinanbcr,  ja 
cinanbcr  auf,  fo  baf  tjon  mand^en  Jd^igfcitcn,  t)on 
in  ^raftditfcrungcn,  nac^  eincr  gcwiffcn  3cit,  faum  cine  jj 

me^r  ju  pnben  ift.    SBenn  aud^  bie  mcnfd^Ud^cn  Slntagen  |  |i 

igen  etne  entfd^iebene  ^\^\yxxi%  ^aben^  fo  n)irb  ed  bod^ 
roflten  unb  erfal^renftcn  ^Kenncr  fd^wer  fcpn,  jtc  mit  Suoers 
it  ooraud  ju  oerfunben  \  boc^  f ann  man  l^tnterbrein  n)ol^(  uf «■ 

'en,  maS  auf  etn  ^unftigeS  l^ingebeutet  l^at  S    \ 

lildren  were  to  grow  up  as  is  indicated  in  early  years,  we 

have  many  more  geniuses  ;  but  growth  is  not  mere  develop-  V& 

the  various  organic  systems,  which  go  to  the  formation  of  |  ^ 

pring  from  each  other,  follow  each  other,  change  into  each 

push  out  each  other,  nay,  consume  each  other  ;  so  that,  after 

in  time,  scarcely  a  trace  of  many  mental  aptitudes  and  mani- 

tns  is  to  be  found.     Even  when  the  talents  of  a  man  have  on 

ole  a  very  decided  direction,  yet  it  is  difficult  for  even  the 

xperienced  to  fix  upon  it  with  certainty,  though  one  may 

urds  easily  point  out  what  might  have  predicted  his  future 

of  life. 

The  Peaceful  Citizen. 


Truth  and  Poetry^  L  6.  2,  vo?.  xx.  ^.83. 

r  rul^ige  ^Burger  ftel^t  ju  ben  grofen  SKcltcrcigniffen  in 
wunbcrbarcn  SSerl^dltnif,  @d^on  auS  ber  gerne  regcn 
auf  unb  beunrul^igen  i^n,  unb  er  fann  |tc^,  fctbft  tt)cnn 
\  nic^t  bcriil^ren,  cineS  Urtl^eitS,  einer  S]()cilna]^me  nic^t 
ten,  @d^nell  ergreift  cr  eine  3)artei,  nac^bem  il^n  fein 
fter  ober  dufere  Slnldflfe  beftimmen. 

peaceful  citizen  stands  in  a  wonderful  relation  to  the  great 
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No  one  is  easily  satisfied  with  the  counterfeit  of  an  object  still 
present,  but  how  prized  is  every  even  shadowy  likeness  of  one  who 
is  absent  or  departed  ! 

Man  always  betubns  to  Natubb. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  i.  &.  4,  vol.  xx.j>,  153. 

^er  SDlenfc^  mag  jt^  ivenben  ivo^tn  er  toiU,  er  mag  un^ 
ternel^men  toa$  t$  au6)  fep;  {lets  mtt>  er  auf  jenen  SBeg  meber 
%\xtudu^xtn,  ben  i^m  bie  S^atitr  einmat  t)orge2ei(^net  ^at 

A  man  may  turn  whither  he  chooses  ;  he  may  undertake  what- 
ever he  may ;  but  he  will  always  come  back  to  the  path  which 
nature  has  once  prescribed  to  him. 

Equality  of  all  Conditions. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  i.  h,  4,  vol,  XK,j>.  181. 

®o  entwideiU,  fo  befldrfte  ft^  in  mix  t>a^  ©eful^l  bet 
@(et(^l^ett  n)o  ni6)t  aUer  SD^enfc^en,  bo^  aQer  menfci^tic^en 
3u{ldnbe;  tnbem  mtr  bag  nadEte  ^afe^n  alS  bie  ^aupt^ 
bebingung,  bag  Uebrtge  aUeS  abet  a(g  glet^gulttg  unb  jufdQtg 
erfc^ien. 

Thus  there  was  developed  and  strengthened  in  me  the  feeling  of 
the  equality,  if  not  of  all  men,  at  least  of  all  human  conditions, 
while  the  chief  point  seemed  to  me  to  be  mere  existence,  everything 
else  being  indifferent  and  accidental. 

Every  Bird  has  its  Decoy. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  L  6.  5,  vol.  XK.p,  196. 

gur  aUe  SSoget  gicbt  eg  2o(ffpeifcn,  unb  jeber  2Jlenf(^  wirb 
auf  fcine  eigene  5lrt  gctettet  unb  tjerlcttct 

Every  bird  has  its  decoy,  and  every  man  is  led  and  misled  in  his 
own  peculiar  way. 

Mystifications  an  Amusement  for  Idle  People. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  i.h.  6,  vol.  xx.  p.  199. 

SWpfttftcattoncn  jinb  unb  hUiUn  einc  Untcr^altung  fur 
mufige,  mel^r  ober  tt)cnigcr  geiftrcid^e  SWenfd^en.  ®ne  lap 
lic^e  SBog^eit,  cine  felbftgefdaige  @d^abenfrcube  jtnb  ein  ®enuf 
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fur  bicjcnigen,  bic  ji^  tpeber  mit  jtd^  fetbft  bcfd^dftigen,  nod^ 
na(^  auf en  ^eilfam  wirfcn  fonnciu 

Mystifications  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  an  amusement  for  idle 
people,  whether  more  or  less  clever.  A  pardonable  wickedness,  a 
self-complacent  pleasure  in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  is  an  enjoy- 
ment for  those  who  have  neither  resources  in  themselves,  nor  a 
wholesome  mode  of  employing  themselves  in  the  world  around. 

The  Great  are  but  Men. 

Tmtk  and  Poetry,  L  6.  5,  vol.  xx,p.  233. 

3)a  bic  ®rofcn  nun  au^  cinmal  SDlcnfd^cn  jinb,  fo  bcnft  (le 
bcr  SBurgcr,  totnn  er  jic  licben  wiU,  aU  feineS  (kui^en,  unb 
bag  fann  cr  am  fuglid^flen,  wcnn  cr  jtc  a(§  licbenbc  fatten, 
aU  §drt(td^e  ^Itent;  alS  anl^dnglid^e  ®t\6)m\ttx,  aU  treue 
greunbe  ftd^  oorftcllcn  barf. 

As  the  great  are,  after  all,  men,  the  citizen  regards  them  as  his 
equal,  when  he  wishes  to  love  them  ;  and  that  he  can  best  do  when 
he  represents  them  to  himself  as  loving  husbands,  tender  parents, 
devoted  brothers  and  sisters,  and  true  friends. 

Youth  and  Age. 

Motto  to  Second  Fart. 

SBaS  man  in  ber  Sugcnb  n)itnfd^t,  \)at  man  im  5l(ter  bic 
Suae. 

What  one  has  wished  for  in  youth,  one  has  in  abundance  in  old 
age. 

*     Plants  and  Flowers  may  form  a  Diary  for  us. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  n.  6.  6,  vol.  xxL.p.  11. 

@o  fonnen  itnS  ^rdutcr  unb  S5lumen  bcr  gcmcinftcn  S(rt  cin 
liebeS  Za^ehu6)  hiittn,  mil  nid^tg;  tt)a€  bic  ^rinncrung  cincS 
glucBlid^en  SDlomcntS  juriiif ruft,  unbcbcutenb  fc^n  fann  5  unb 
nod^  je|t  n)urbe  t$  mix  fd^n^er  fallen/  mand^cS  bcrglcid^en^  wa$ 
mit  avi$  t>erfd^iebcnen  gpod^cn  ubxiq  gcblicbcn,  ai$  wcrtl^loS 
ju  oertilgen,  n)ci(  c$  mid^  unmittclbar  in  jcnc  dcitcn  t)crfc|t, 
beren  ic^  mid^  jwar  mit  SBcl^mutl^,  bod^  nic^t  ungcrn  erinnerc. 

Thus  plants  and  flowers  of  the  commonest  kind  can  form  a  pleas- 
ing diary,  because  nothing  which  calls  back  to  us  the  remembrance 
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of  a  happy  moment  can  be  insignificant ;  and  even  now  it  causes 
me  sorrow  to  destroy  as  worthless  many  of  those  things  which 
have  been  kept  by  me  from  different  epochs,  because  they  carry  me 
back  at  once  to  that  time,  which  I  remember  with  melancholy  in- 
deed, but  not  unwillingly. 


Children  part  from  their  Parents. 
Truth  and  Poetry,  n.  6.  6,  vol.  xxi,j),  32. 

00  (ofcn  jtc^  in  getpiflfen  ©pod^cn  ^inhtx  t)on  @ltern,  3)ictter 
tjon  ^crrcn,  ^cgunftigte  t)on  ©onncrn  (oS,  urtt)  tin  fold^cr 
SScrfuc^,  pc^  auf  fcine  Jufic  ju  ftettcn,  ji^  unab^dngtg  ju 
mac^en,  fur  fcin  cigcn  @elbfl  ju  (cbcn,  cr  gelinge  obcr  nic^t,  ijt 
immcr  bcm  SBittcn  bcr  9?atur  gcmdf. 

Thus  at  certain  epochs  children  part  from  parents,  servants  from 
masters,  dependants  from  patrons  ;  and  such  an  attempt,  whether 
it  be  successful  or  not,  to  stand  on  one's  own  feet,  to  make  one's 
self  independent,  to  live  for  one's  self,  is  always  according  to  the 
dictates  of  nature. 

Man  is  op  consequence  according  as  he  acts. 
Truth  and  Poetry,  n.h,  7,  vol.  xxi.  p.  75, 

S)cnn  nid^t  infofern  ber  SDlenfd^  ctn>a$  jurudEtdgt;  fonbcrrt 
infofern  er  wivlt  unb  gcnicft  unb  anbcrc  ju  mxlen  itnb  ju 
gcnicf  en  anrcgt,  hUiht  cr  t)on  Scbeutung. 

A  man  remains  of  consequence,  not  so  much  for  anything  he 
leaves  behind  him,  as  because  he  is  energetic  in  life  and  enjoys  itf 
exciting  others  to  activity  and  enjoyment. 

The  greatest  Good  Fortune  to  a  City. 
Truth  and  Poetry,  n.  6.  8,  vol.  xxLjp.  122. 

@incr  @tabt  fann  fcin  grofcrcS  (31M  bcgcgncn,  aU  wcnn 
melj^rcrc,  im  ®utcn  unb  dtt6)Un  gtcid^gcftnntc,  fd^on  QchiiMc 
SKdnncr  bafctbft  ncbcn  cinanbcr  wo^ncn. 

No  greater  good  can  befal  a  city  than  when  several  educated 
men,  thinking  in  the  same  way  as  to  what  is  good  and  right,  live 
together  in  it. 
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Time. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  n.  h.  8,  vol.  xxL,j),  162. 

^te  3ett  ifl  unenblic^  lang  unb  ein  jebet  Zaq  tin  ®tfa%  in 
ta€  fid)  fe^t  met  eingtefen  Idft;  toenn  man  eS  tDirfltd^  auS- 
futtcn  will. 

Time  is  incalculably  long,  and  every  day  is  a  vessel  into  which 
very  much  may  be  poured,  if  one  will  really  fiU  it  up. 

To  TAKE  TOO  MUCH  CaRB  OF  OURSELVES. 

Truth  and  Poetry ,  n.  h.  8,  vol,  xsi,p.  164. 

^vcilid)  ijl  e§  tint  langtpcitigc  unb  mttuntcr  traurigc  ^ad^e, 
ju  fe^r  auf  unS  felbft  unb  toa$  un§  fc^abet  unb  nu|t  ^(^t  ju 
^aben^  aUtin  eg  tfl  feme  ^rage^  baf  bet  ber  n^unberltd^en 
Sbiof^nfrajie  ber  menfd^tid^en  ^atixt  oon  ber  einen,  unb  bei 
ber  unenbli^en  SSerfd^ieben^eit  ber  SebenSart  unb  ©cnuffe  t)on 
ber  anbern  ^titt,  e§  noc^  tin  SBunber  tft,  baf  ba§  menfd^Ud^e 
©efd^tec^t  {td^  ntd^t  fd^on  (ange  aufgerteben  l^at.  @g  f^eint 
bie  menfd^Itd^e  9?atur  eine  etgene  ^rt  t)on  dd^tgfett  unb  iSitU 
feitigfcit  ju  beii|cn,  ba  fie  aUt$  toa$  an  fte  l^eranfommt  ober 
was  pe  in  ftd^  aufhimmt  uberwinbet,  unb  tt)cnn  jie  [\6)  t$  ni^t 
affimitiren  fann^  wenigfteng  gleid^guttig  mad^t. 

It  is  indeed  a  wearisome,  and  to  say  the  truth,  melancholy  busi- 
ness, to  consider  too  minutely  what  may  injure  our  constitution  or 
do  us  good ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  strange  idiosyn- 
crasy of  human  nature  on  the  one  side,  and  the  endless  variety  in 
the  mode  and  enjoyment  of  life  on  the  other,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the 
race  of  man  has  not  long  ago  worn  itself  out.  Human  nature 
seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  kind  of  toughness  and  many-sidedness, 
as  it  gets  the  better  of  anything  which  approaches  it,  or  which  it 
takes  into  itself ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  able  to  assimilate,  it  at 
least  renders  it  indifferent. 

Allowance  to  be  made  fob  Bad  Health. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  n.  6.  10,  vol.  xxL  p.  234. 

liefer  gaO  fommt  tm  2eben  ofterS  t)or,  unb  man  htadi)ttt 
nid^t  genug  bte  morattfd^e  SBirfung  (ranf^after  Sufldnbe;  unb 
beurtl^eitt  balder  mand^e  S^araftere  fel^r  ungered^t;  mii  man 
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aUc  SDlenfd^cn  fur  gefunb  nimmt  unb  oon  il^nen  Dcrlangt;  baf 
jie  jic^  aud^  \x\,  fold^cr  SDlaafc  betragen  fotten. 

This  often  takes  place  in  life :  we  do  not  sufficiently  take  into 
consideration  the  moral  effects  arising  from  sickly  states  of  body, 
and  we  therefore  form  an  improper  judgment  of  many  characters, 
because  it  is  assumed  that  all  men  are  healthy,  and  we  require  of 
them  that  they  shall  conduct  themselves  accordingly. 

Jesting  on  a  Name  not  allowable. 

Truth  and  Poetry ^  n.  6.  10,  vol,  xxLp.  237. 

@§  toax  fretli^  ni^t  fetn,  baf  er  ftd^  mtt  metnem  9?amen 
btefcn  @paf  erlaubtc  5  bcnn  ber  ©genname  cineS  SDlcnf^cn  ijt 
nid^t  ettoa  tvte  etn  SOlantel;  bet  blof  urn  il^n  l^er  l^dngt  unb  an 
bcm  man  attcnfattS  nod^  jupfen  unb  jcrrcn  fann,  fonbem  tin 
Dottfommcn  paffcnbcS  ^teib,  ja  n>te  bic  ^aut  fetbft  i^m  uber 
unb  uber  an9en)ac^fen;  an  bet  man  ntd^t  fd^aben  unb  fc^tnben 
barf,  ol^nc  if)n  fclbjl  ju  oerlc^cm 

It  was  not  indeed  polite  to  take  the  liberty  of  jesting  on  my 
name  ;  for  a  man's  name  is  not  like  a  mantle,  which  merely  hangs 
about  him,  and  which  one  perchance  may  safely  twitch  and  pull,  but 
a  perfectly  fitting  garment,  which,  like  the  skin,  has  grown  over  and 
over  him,  at  which  one  cannot  rake  and  scrape  without  injuring 
the  man  himself. 

I^Ian  has  Time  enough  for  everything. 

Truth  and  Poetry ,  n.  h.  10,  vol,  xxi.  p.  233. 

fSflan  immcr  3eit  gcnug  ^at,  mnn  man  |ie  gut  anwenben 
tciU, 

One  always  has  time  enough,  if  one  will  apply  it  welL 

Fault. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  n.  6.  10,  vol,  xxLp,  241. 

SDlan  fott  jebod^  t)on  cigncn  unb  frcmben  Jcl^lern  niematS;  am 
wcnigftcn  offcntli^  rcbcn,  wcnn  man  nid^t  baburd^  ctwaS  fRu^: 
lidded  ju  bcttJirf  en  bcnlt 

We  should  never  speak,  at  least  openly,  of  our  own  faults  or 
those  of  others,  if  we  do  not  think  thereby  to  effect  some  useful 
purpose. 
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Motto  to  Third  Tart 

eg  ijl  bafur  gcforgt,  baf  bie  S3dume  nid^t  in  ben  ^immcl 
n^ac^fen. 

Care  is  taken  that  trees  do  not  grow  into  the  sky. 

A  Man  born  to  Activity. 

TrxUh  and  Poetry,  m.  K  11,  vol,  xm,  p.  3. 

T)tnn  bcr  %\xx  Z^tii^ltit  gcborcnc  SDJcnf^  itberntmmt  jic^  in 
yiancn  unb  ubcrlabet  jid^  mit  Slrbcitcn.  2)aS  gctingt  bcnn 
audf>  ganj  gut^  biS  irgenb  ein  pl^^jtfc^c^  ober  moratifc^cg  ^inber= 
nif  bajutritt;  urn  baS  Untjer^dltnifmdfige  ber  ^rdfte  §u  bcm 
Untemel^men  tng  ^lare  ju  bringen. 

For  a  man  bom  for  active  life  undertakes  plans  beyond  his 
strength,  and  weighs  himself  down  with  labours.  This  is  well 
enough,  till  some  physical  or  moral  impediment  steps  in,  clearly 
showing  the  disproportion  of  the  powers  to  the  undertaking. 

Presentiments. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  m.  6.  11,  vol,  xxn.  p,  6. 

Side  Sorgcful^U,  wcnn  jie  burd^  baS  ^ctgnif  U^oix^i 
koerben/  gcbcn  bcm  SDlenfd^en  einen  l^o^eren  Scgrtff  oon  ftc^ 
felbfl;  eg  gep  nun^  baf  et  ftc^  fo  %axt  ful^lenb  glauben  fann  urn 
einen  IBejug  in  ber  gerne  j«  tajlen,  obcr  fo  fc^arfftnnig;  urn 
not^ttjenbige  aber  boc^  ungeiDiflfe  SBerfnupfungen  gcwaljir  jit 
»erben. 

All  presentiments,  if  they  are  confirmed  by  the  event,  give  man 
a  higher  idea  of  himself,  whether  it  be  that,  feeling  a  tender  suscep- 
tibility of  mind,  he  may  believe  himself  to  have  a  certain  relation  to 
the  far  distant,  or  that  he  is  acute  enough  to  perceive  necessary  but 
still  uncertain  associations. 

Men  have  a  double  Part  to  plat  in  the  World. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  m.  6.  11,  vol.  xxii.p,  18.  . 

51ttc  SDlenfd^cn  gutcr  S(rt  empfinbcn  bet  junel^mcnber  S3il= 
bung/  baf  fte  auf  ber  IBett  eine  boppelte  SRoQe  ju  fpielen  l^aben, 

E 
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cine  tt)irHi^c  itnb  cine  ibccttc,  unb  in  bicfcm  ®cfu^(  ift  bcr 
®ranb  (xVitf>  @blcn  aufjufud^cn.  SKaS  unS  fur  cine  tt)irflic^c 
gugctl^eilt  fcp;  crfa^rcn  xaxc  nur  aUgu  beutltd^  5  n)a6  bic  5n)citc 
betrifft,  barubcr  fonncn  wir  fclten  ing  ^lare  fommen,  3)cr 
SDlcnfd^  mag  feinc  l^ol^crc  SBcftimmung  auf  @rbcn  cber  im  »^im= 
met;  in  bcr  ©cgenttjart  ober  in  bcr  Sufunft  fuc^cn,  fo  Wviii  er 
bcfl^atb  boc^  inncrlic^  cincm  cwigcn  ©^wanfen,  oon  aufcn 
eincr  immcr  ftorcnbcn  ©nwirfung  auSgcfclt,  biS  cr  cin  fur 
attcmal  ben  ^tfc^luf  faft,  ju  crfldrcn,  baS  recite  fc^  baS  waS 
il^m  gcmdf  ift. 

All  men  of  a  good  disposition  feel  that,  with  increasing  cnltiyation, 
they  have  a  double  part  to  play  in  the  world — a  real  and  an  ideal — 
and  in  this  feeling  we  have  to  search  for  everything  noble.  The 
real  part  that  has  been  assigned  us  we  feel  only  too  strongly ;  in 
respect  to  the  second,  we  can  seldom  come  to  a  clear  understanding 
about  it.  Man  may  seek  his  higher  destination  on  earth  or  in 
heaven,  in  the  present  or  in  the  future,  yet  he  remains  on  this 
account  exposed  within  to  a  never-ending  irresolution,  to  an  influence 
from  without  that  ever  disturbs  him,  till  he  once  for  all  adopts  the 
resolution  to  declare  that  that  is  right  which  is  suitable  to  hhnself. 

Eminent  Contemporaries. 

Truth  atid  Poetry,  in.  5.  11,  vol.  xxiL  p.  33. 

:J)cnn  oorjuglid^c  mitlebcnbe  Scanner  finb  ben  groferen 
0tcrncn  ju  tjcrglcic^cn,  nac^  bencn,  fo  langc  |tc  nur  uber  bem 
^orijont  ftcl^cn,  unfer  Slugc  ftc^  tt)cnbct,  unb  ftd^  geftdrft  unb 
gcbilbct  fu^lt,  ttjcnn  c§  i^m  tjcrgonnt  ift,  fold^c  Sjottfommen* 
})t\Un  in  |t^  aufjuncl^mcn. 

For  illustrious  contemporaries  may  be  likened  to  the  greater 
stars,  towards  which,  so  long  only  as  they  remain  above  the  horizon, 
our  eye  is  turned,  feels  strengthened  and  cultivated,  if  it  is  allowed 
to  take  such  perfections  into  itself. 

The  highest  Problem  of  any  Art. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  in.  h.  11,  vol.  xxii.  p.  48. 

"^it  l^oc^ftc  ^lufgabc  eincr  jcben  ^unfl  ift,  burd^  ben  ^d^ein 
bic  5j:duf(j^un9  eincr  ^ol^crcn  SKirflic^fcit  §u  gcben. 

The  highest  problem  of  any  art  is  to  cause  by  appearance  the 
illusion  of  a  higher  reality. 
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Beautiful  Thoughts. 

TriUk  arkd  Poetry,  m.  6.  11,  vol.  xxn.  p.  54. 

SSaS  man  auc^  gegen  fold^e  ^ammlungen  fagen  fantt;  tveld^e 
bte  ^utoren  jerftudSelt  mttt^eilen,  {te  bringen  bod^  mand^e  gute 
SBirfung  l^ert>or.  @mb  toit  boi^  nid^t  immer  fo  gefaft  unb  fc 
gciftrcid^,  baf  wiv  tin  ganjcS  SBcrf  nac^  fcinem  SBertl^  in  unS 
au^unel^men  t>ermod^ten.  <Stretcl^en  wiv  nti^t  in  etnem  IBud^e 
@tellen  an,  bte  {t^  unmtttetbar  auf  ung  begiel^en?  3unge 
2cutc  bcfonbcrg,  bcncn  e«  an  burd^grcifcnbcr  SBilbuug  fc^jlt, 
merben  t>on  gldngenben  @teQen  gar  lobltd^  aufgeregt;  unb  fo 
erinnere  tc^  mi6)  no(^  aU  einer  ber  fi^onflen  ^od^en  metneg 
SeBenS  berjentgen,  tocl(i)e  gebad^teS  SBer!  bet  mir  bejeicbnete. 
3me  l^errltd^en  (^gen(>etten;  bie  grofen  @pruc^e,  bie  treffenben 
@d^iU)erungen;  bie  ]^umori{tif(^en  3uge,  aUeS  traf  mid^  einjetn 
unb  gemaltig. 

Whatever  we  may  say  against  such  collections,  which  present 
authors  in  a  disjointed  form,  they  nevertheless  bring  about  many 
excellent  results.  We  are  not  always  so  composed,  so  full  of 
wisdom,  that  we  are  able  to  take  in  at  once  the  whole  scope  of  a 
work  according  to  its  merits.  Do  we  not  mark  in  a  book  passages 
which  seem  to  have  a  direct  reference  to  ourselves  ?  Young  people 
especially,  who  have  failed  in  acquiring  a  complete  cultivation  of 
mind,  are  roused  in  a  praiseworthy  way  by  brilliant  passages  ;  and 
I  myself  remember  as  one  of  the  finest  epochs  of  my  life,  that  which 
is  marked  by  the  aforesaid  work  (Dodd's  Beauties  of  Shakespeare), 
Those  noble  peculiarities,  those  mighty  thoughts,  those  wonderful 
descriptions,  those  humourist  traits — aU  struck  me  singly  and 
poWeiltilly. 

True  Poetry. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  m.  6.  11,  xol,  xxn.  ^.  55. 

3c^  c^re  ben  SH^pt^muS  wie  ben  SReim,  wobur^  9)oe(te  erft 
gur  ^ocfie  tt)irb,  aber  ba§  eigentlii^  tief  unb  grunbtic^  SBirf* 
fame,  baS  wal^rlfiaft  5luSbi(benbe  unb  gorbernbe  ift  baSjenige 
roaS  t)om  S)id()ter  ubrig  bteibt,  n?enn  er  \n  ^Jrofe  uberfe|t  tuirb, 
Dann  \XtCQt  ber  reine  oottfommene  ©elfiatt,  ben  unS  tin  Wn- 
\itx^tf>  Stcufere  oft,  wenn  er  fel^tt,  t)orjufpiegetn  weif,  unb  wenn 
er  gegenmdrtig  ift,  t)erbed^t.  3c^  l^atte  balder,  jum  Slnfang 
jugenblic^cr  S3ilbung,  profaifdjje  Ueberfejungen  fur  Dortl^ei^ 
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(lafter  a(§  bte  poettf^en:  benn  e^  (dft  ftd^  bemerfett;  baf 
•Rnabcn,  bcncn  ja  bo^  atteS  jum  @d^crjc  bicncn  mug,  jid^  am 
@d^aQ  ber  SBorte;  am  $atl  ber  ^plben  ergo^en/  unb  burd^  etne 
Slrt  t)on  parobifHfd()cm  fOlutlfupittcn  ben  ticfcn  ®e^att  bcS  cbcts 
jtcn  SBcrfS  jerftoren, 

I  respect  rhythm  as  well  as  rhyme,  by  which  poetry  first  becomes 
poetry ;  but  that  which  is  peculiarly,  deeply,  and  fundamentally 
efficient — ^that  which  is  really  permanent  and  furthering,  is  that 
which  remains  of  the  poet  when  he  is  turned  into  prose.  Then 
remains  the  pure,  perfect  substance,  which  a  dazzling  exterior  often, 
when  it  fails,  knows  how  to  give  a  false  appearance,  and  when  it  is 
present,  this  exterior  contrives  to  conceal.  I  consider,  therefore, 
prose  iranslations  more  beneficial  than  poetical  for  the  commence- 
ment of  youthful  culture ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  boys,  to 
whom  anything  serves  as  a  jest,  take  pleasure  in  the  sound  of 
words,  and  the  fall  of  syllables,  and  by  a  sort  of  parodistical  wanton- 
ness destroy  the  deep  contents  of  the  noblest  work. 

Patriotism  in  Time  of  Peace. 

Truth  and  Foetjy,  in.  6.  12,  vol.  xxii.  p.  107. 

Sm  gricben  ber  patriotiSmuS  eigentlic^  nur  barin  Beftel^t, 
bag  ieber  t)or  feiner  Zi)uxe  fel^re,  feineS  5lmtS  warte,  a\x6)  feme 
Section  tecne,  bamit  cS  too^  tm  ^aufe  jtel^e. 

In  peace  patriotism  really  consists  only  in  this — that  every  one 
sweeps  before  his  door,  minds  his  own  business,  also  learns  his  own 
lesson,  that  it  may  be  well  with  him  in  his  own  house. 

A  NEW  Passion  before  the  old  one  is  quite  extinct. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  m.  h,  13,  vol.  xxii.  p.  139. 

@§  ift  tint  fel^r  angenel^me  Smpfinbung,  ttjenn  jtdj)  eine  neuc 
2cibenfc^aft  in  unS  ju  regen  anfdngt,  el^e  hie  alte  noc^  gang 
DcrHungen  ift.  @o  fiel^t  man  bei  unterge^enbcr  @onne  gern 
auf  ber  entgegengefc|ten  ^titc  ben  SWonb  aufge^n  unb  crfrcut 
[xd)  an  bcm  :©oppelgtanjc  ber  beibcn  ^immctSlic^ter. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  feeling,  when  a  new  passion  begins  to  be  felt 
within  us,  before  the  old  one  is  quite  gone.  Thus  we  take  pleasure 
in  seeing,  as  the  sun  sets  below  the  horizon,  the  moon  rising  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  we  look  with  delight  on  the  double  lustre  of  the 
two  heavenly  luminaries. 
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The  proper  Springs  of  Earthly  Lite. 

Truth  and  Foetry,  m.  6.  13,  vol,  xxn.  p.  159. 

9iUcB  93e^agen  am  Seben  tfl  auf  erne  regelmd^tge  SBteber!e|)r 
ber  duferen  ^inge  gegrunbet  ^er  SBed^fel  t)on  £ag  unb 
^^t,  ber  Sa^reSgetten,  ber  ^iut^tn  unb  ^ruc^te;  unb  n?ag 
un§  fonft  t>on  ^od^e  ju  ^pod^e  entgegentrttt;  bamtt  n^ir  eg 
geniefen  fonnen  unb  fottcn,  biefc  jtnb  bie  etgcntlid^en  arieb= 
febem  be6  irbifc^cn  2cben«,  3c  offner  toix  fur  biefe  ©enuffc 
fmb,  befto  gludflt^er  fu(>Ien  n^tr  unS  ^  toaiit  {tc^  aber  bie  S^er^ 
[(^ieben^eit  bicfer  ©rfd^einungen  t)or  un$  auf  unb  niebcr,  olfinc 
baf  tt)tr  baran  S^l^etl  ne]j)men;  {tnb  n)ir  gegen  fo  l^otbe  ^ner^ 
btetungen  unempfdngltd^ :  bann  trttt  ba§  grofte  Uebel;  bie 
fc^werfte  <^ranf^eit  ein,  man  betrad^tet  ha^  ZeUn  al§  einc 
efet^afte  Za% 

The  whole  pleasure  of  life  is  dependent  on  the  regular  recurrence 
of  external  thhigs.  The  vicissitude  of  night  and  day,  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  blossoms  and  fruit,  and  whatever  presents  itself  to  the  eye 
from  epoch  to  epoch,  so  that  we  can  and  should  enjoy  it — these  are 
the  proper  springs  of  earthly  life.  The  more  open  we  are  to  these 
enjoyments,  the  more  happy  we  feel  ourselves  ;  but  if  the  change  of 
these  appearances  roll  up  and  down  before  us  without  our  taking 
an  interest  in  them,  if  we  are  insensible  to  such  noble  gifts  of  nature, 
then  arises  the  greatest  evil,  the  saddest  disease — ^we  regard  life  as 
a  loathsome  burden. 

Girls  and  Young  Men. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  in.  6.  14,  voL  xxn.  p,  \9\, 

^Stan  liebt  an  ^tm  fDldbd^en  kraS  eg  \%  unb  an  bem  Sung^ 
Img  wag  er  anfunbigt. 

Girls  we  love  for  what  they  are ;  young  men  for  what  they  promise 
to  be. 

To  Work  Morally. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  m.  6.  14,  voL  xxii.^.  202. 

SBcr  iittti(^  wirft,  Derliert  fcine  feiner  S3cmu^ungen :  benn 
eS  ^tttxi^t  bat)on  xotxi  mt^x,  oXi  bag  @t)ange(ium  oom  ©dmanne 
at^u  bef(^eiben  eingeflel^t 

He  who  works  morally,  loses  none  of  his  exertions  ;  for  he  gains 
much  more  than  the  gospel  too  modestly  claims  for  the  sower. 
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Faith  and  Knowledge. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  m.  6.  14,  vol.  xxn.p.  205. 

®er  ©tauBc  fet>  ein  grofcS  Ocfu^l  t)on  <25i(^cr]5ieit  fur  bic 
©cgcnwart  unb  3ufunft,  unb  bicfe  ^ic^er^eit  cntfpringc  auS 
bent  Sutrauen  auf  etn  ubergrofeS^  ubermdd^tigeS  unb  uner^ 
forfd()(id^eS  SBcfen.  5tuf  bic  Uncrfd^uttcrtic^feit  bicfcS  3utrauenfi 
fommc  attcS  an  5  wic  wir  un§  abcr  bicfeS  SBefcn  bcnf en,  bicf 
l^dngc  t)on  unfcrn  ubrigcn  Jdl^igfeitcn,  ja  t)on  ben  Umftdnben 
ab;  unb  fe)^  gan^  gleic^guttig.  :Der  ©laube  fe\^  ein  ^eiligeS 
®cfdf,  in  njcld^eS  ein  jeber  fcin  ®efu^(,  feinen  S^erftanb,  feinc 
SinbilbungSfraft,  fo  qui  a(§  er  ocrmoge,  ju  opfern  bereit  pe^e, 
fStit  bem  SBiffen  fe)^  eS  gerabe  ba§  ©egent^eil  5  eg  fomme  gar 
nid^t  barauf  an,  baf  man  wiffe,  fonbcrn  wag  man  wiffe,  wie  gut 
unb  ttjie  md  man  wiffe.  ^a^er  fonne  man  uber  baS  SBiffen 
fhciten,  weil  eS  fid^  berid^tigen,  fi^  erweitern  unb  oerengcrn 
laffe.  :©aS  Stiffen  fange  t)om  ©njelnen  an,  fep  enbloS  unb 
gefialtloS,  unb  fonne  niemats,  ^6d()|lcn§  nur  trdumcrifc^,  jufam= 
mengcfaft  werben,  unb  bleibe  alfo  bem  (3lauhm  gerabeju 
entgegengefe|t. 

Faith  is  a  deep  feeling  of  security  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
and  this  security  arises  from  the  firm  trust  in  an  infinite, 
almighty,  and  incomprehensible  Being.  Everything  flows  from  the 
tenacity  of  this  assurance  ;  but  the  way  in  which  we  think  of  this 
Being  depends  on  our  other  faculties,  or  even  on  circumstances,  and 
these  may  be  quite  indifferent .  Faith  is  a  holy  vessel,  into  which 
every  one  is  ready  to  pour  his  feelings,  his  understanding,  his 
imagination,  as  completely  as  he  can.  With  knowledge  it  is  quite 
the  reverse  ;  with  it  the  question  is  not  whether  we  know  but  what 
we  know,  how  much  and  how  well  we  know.  Hence  it  is  that  we  may 
have  disputes  about  knowledge,  because  it  can  be  amended,  widened, 
contracted.  Knowledge  begins  with  the  particular,  is  endless  and 
formless,  can  never  be  all  comprehended,  at  least  only  dreamily,  and 
therefore  remains  the  very  opposite  of  Faith. 

Selfishness. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  hl  6.  14,  vol.  xxn.  p.  214. 

@ben  fo  t)iel  ©etbftgcfdttigfcit  baju  gel^ore,  anbcrn  bic  ft(^ 
bclfiaglic^  fulfllen,  wel^c  ju  tl^un,  alS  fi^  fclbft  obcr  feinen 
greunben  uberfluffigeS  ®ute  ju  crjeigcn. 
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There  is  quite  as  much  selfishness  in  giving  pain  to  others,  when 
we  see^  them  to  be  full  of  enjoyment,  as  in  showing  overflowing 
kindness  to  one's-self  and  to  one's  friends. 

To  RECAL  FORMER  SCENES. 

Truth  and  Poetry^  in.  6.  14,  vol,  xxn.  ^.  215. 

X^aS  tDaS  man  gebac^t,  bte  ^tlber  bte  man  gefe^n,  laffen  ftd^ 
m  bcm  SBcrjtanb  unb  in  ber  SinbilbungSfraft  wicber  ^crt)or= 
rufcn  5  ^^tx  baS  ^tx%  ift  nic^t  fo  gefdttig,  eS  wicberl^olt  un§ 
rnd^t  bte  fd^onen  ©eful^Ie. 

The  thoughts  we  have  had,  the  pictures  we  have  seen,  can  be 
again  called  back  before  the  mind's  eye  and  before  the  imagination  ; 
but  the  heart  is  not  so  obliging ;  it  does  not  reproduce  its  pleasing 
emotioiis. 

To  ENJOY  OUR  Natural  Gifts  in  Silence. 

Truth  and  Poetry^  m.  6.  15,  vol.  xxn.  ^.  255. 

SBcr  pc^  aber  an  fcincn  S^aturgaben  ntd^t  im  ©tittcn  crfrcucn 
fann,  met  jidj)  ^d  SluSubung  berfclbcn  nid&t  fclbft  fcincn  Zolfin 
ba^^in  nimmt,  fonbcm  crjl  barauf  wartct  unb  ^offt,  baf  anberc 
baS  ©eleiflete  anerfennen  unb  eg  ge^orig  n)urbigen  foQen/  ber 
finbet  ft^  in  cincr  iibeln  gage,  wcil  cS  nur  atlju  bcfannt  x% 
baf  bte  skenfc^en  ben  S3eifa(l  fe^r  fpdrtic^  auSt^eilen,  baf  fte 
ba^  £ob  t>er!ummern;  ia  n^enn  eg  nur  einigermaf  en  tl^unlic^  x% 
m  Zahtl  t>ern)anbeln. 

But  he  who  is  not  able  to  enjoy  his  natural  gifts  in  silence,  and 
does  not  consider  the  mere  exercise  of  them  a  sufficient  reward,  but 
expects  and  hopes  that  others  will  appreciate  and  acknowledge 
them,  mil  generally  find  himself  in  an  evU  plight ;  for  it  is  only  too 
well  known  that  men  are  very  niggardly  of  their  approbation,  that 
they  mingle  gall  with  their  praise,  and,  wherever  it  can  be  in  any 
way  done,  turn  it  into  blame. 

Misfortunes  never  come  Single. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  iv.  h.  16,  vol.  xxn.^.  273. 

SBte  man  ^u  fagen  pfiegt;  baf  !etn  Unglucf  aQetn  fomme,  fo 
(aft  ftd^  au(^  wo^t  bemerfen,  baf  eg  mit  bem  ©lucf  d^ntid^er 
SBetfe  befd^affen  fep^  ia  aud^  mit  anbern  Umfldnben;  bie  ^d^ 
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auf  erne  ^armonif^e  9Bf ife  urn  un§  t>f rfammeln  ^  t%  fep  nun, 
bag  cin  @d^idffa(  bcrglcic^cn  auf  unS  (cgc,  obcr  \i<k^  bcr 
!Dienfc^  bte  ^raft  l^abe,  ba§  koag  jufammen  ge^ort  an  {t(j^ 
l^eranjujiel^fn. 

What  men  usually  say  of  misfortunes,  that  they  never  come 
alone,  may  with  equal  truth  be  said  of  good  fortiune  ;  nay,  of  other 
circumstances  which  gather  round  us  in  a  harmonious  way,  whether 
it  arise  from  a  kind  of  fatality,  or  that  man  has  the  power  of 
attracting  to  himself  things  that  are  mutually  related. 

On  the  Summit  op  Fortune  one  abides  not  long. 
Trvxh  and  Poetry ,  iv.  h,  17,  vol  xxn.  /?.  317. 

@§  ifl  fd^on  Idngfl  mit  ©runb  unb  SSebeutung  auSgefprod^en : 
auf  bem  ©ipfel  ber  3uftdnbe  l)ait  man  [i6)  nt^t  lange. 

The  old  saying  is  expressed  with  depth  and  significance — "  On 
the  pinnacle  of  fortune  man  does  not  long  stand  fiim.' 


*t 


Factitious  Nobilitt. 
Truth  and  Poetry,  iv.  6.  17,  vol,  xxii.  p,  326. 

@onbcrn  anbertudrts  mod&f  \^  cine  ^wtVit  fud&cn,  aut  ber 
i(^  einen  befonbern  Slbet  f(^6pfte  unb  nid^t  unter  bte  walfin^aften 
^beQeute  gejdl^lt  n>urbe;  jufrteben  mit  bem  n>a§  tc^  t)on  metnen 
S^orettcrn  empfangen  5  fonbem  bof  x^  ju  jenen  ®utem  nod^ 
ttma^  felbft  ^injugefugt  l^dtte,  wafi  bon  mix  auf  mcine  9Jad^s 
fommen  l^tnuberginge. 

But  I  am  anxious  to  seek  a  fountain,  out  of  which  I  may  draw  a 
nobility  that  should  be  my  own,  a  noble  of  nature's  own  creating, 
and  not  be  merely  mentioned  among  silly  nobles,  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  inherited  from  my  ancestors,  but  that  I  should  add 
something  to  the  store,  which  may  pass  over  from  me  to  my 
posterity. 

The  Envious  Ignoramus. 
Truth  and  Poetry,  iv.  6.  17,  vol,  ixiL  p,  327. 

f^ii^t  attein  cin  S^or  ift  bcr  Ungelel^rte  ju  nennen,  weld^er 
ben  beneibet,  ber  burc^  ^enntniffe  fic^  ^erborgct^an,  fonbern 
unter  bic  @(enbcn,  ja  unter  bie  ©lenbeften  ju  jd^len. 
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Not  only  is  the  ignorant  man  who  envies  him  who  has  raised 
himself  to  eminence  by  his  learning  to  be  counted  a  fool,  but  to  be 
reckoned  a  miserable  wretch — yea,  among  the  most  miserable. 

Genius. 
Tmik  and  Poetry^  iv.  6.  19,  'col.  xxn.  jo.  379. 

S)Qfl  ®emc  bicicnigc  ^raft  bc§  fOlenfd^en  fe^,  weld^e,  burd^ 
^anbeln  unb  S^uit;  %t\t%  unb  Sflegel  gtebt. 

SBcnn  eincr  ju  Jfufe,  o^nc  rcc^t  ju  tDiffen  warum  unb 
wo^in,  in  bic  SBclt  (icf,  fo  l^icf  bief  einc  ®cnicreifc,  unb  wcnn 
eincr  t\xoQ^^  SBcrfc^rtcS  o^nc  Swedf  unb  S'^u^cn  untcrnalfim,  tvci 
®enieflret(^. 

Genius  is  that  power  of  man  which  by  deeds  and  actions  gives 
laws  and  rules.  When  anyone  rushed  into  the  world  on  foot  with- 
out knowing  precisely  why  or  whither,  it  was  called  a  journey  of  a 
genius ;  and  when  anyone  undertook  some  absurdity  without  aim 
or  advantage,  it  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 

Seeming  Obscurity  in  Style. 

Truth  and  Poetry^  iv.  6.  19. 

SBer  cincm  Slutor  5)unfcl^eit  Dorwcrfcn  Witt,  fotttc  crjl  fein 

eigeneS 
Snnere  be^ud^en,  oB  eg  benn  ba  <xyx^  xt^i  l^ett  ift.    3n  bet 
^dmmerung  mirb  eine  fe^r  beutlid^e  0d^rt^  unteSbar. 

He  who  would  reproach  an  author  for  obscurity  should  look  into 
his  own  mind  to  see  whether  it  is  quite  clear  there.  In  the  dusk 
the  plainest  writing  is  illegible. 

Great  Men  seldom  find  their  Equals  among  their 

Contemporaries. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  iv.  6.  20,  vol,  xxn.  p.  402. 

@e(ten  ober  nie  finben  ftd^  %Ui^%txtx^t  x^ut  ©teid^en,  unb 
jtc  finb  bur(^  nid^tS  ju  uberwtnben,  atS  burd^  ba§  Unioerfum 
felBft,  mit  bcm  jic  ^tn  ^ampf  begonnen  5  unb  auS  fotc^en  SBe= 
merfungcn  mag  wolfil  jcncr  fonberbarc,  aber  ungel^eurc  @|)ru(^ 
entftanben  fe|;^n :  Nemo  contra  deum  nisi  deus  ipse. 

Seldom  or  never  do  great  men  find  their  equals  among  their  con- 
temporaries, and  they  cannot  be  overcome  except  by  tibe  universe 
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itself,  with  which  they  commenced  the  strife  ;  it  is  from  the 
observation  of  such  a  fact  as  this  that  the  strange  but  most  striking 
proverb  has  arisen — "  No  one  can  contend  with  God  but  God  him- 
self." 

The  Kich. 
Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  1. 1.  15. 

For  to  give  is  the  business  of  the  rich. 

Man  rejoices  in  the  Misfortunes  op  his  Neighbour. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  1. 1.  71. 

®o  jinb  Die  SWcnfd^en  furma^r !  unb  cincr  ift  bo6)  toie  bcr  anbre, 
:©af  cr  ju  gaffcn  jic^  frcut,  wcnn  ben  ndc^ftcn  tin  Unglurf  bc= 

fdttct ! 
8duft  boc^  jcbcr,  bic  Jtamme  ju  fc^n,  btc  DcrberBltc^  cmpor» 

fd^tdgt, 
Sebcr  ben  armcn  SScrbrcc^cr,  ber  pcintid^  jum  ^obc  geful^rt 

ttjirb. 
Sebcr  fpajicrt  nun  l^inauS,  ju  fi^aucn  ber  guten  SSertriebnen 
Slcnb,  unb  niemanb  bebentt,  baf  t^n  baS  dl^nlic^e  ^c^itffat 
Slud^,  otcUeic^t  jundd^ft,  betreffcn  fann,  ober  t>o6)  funftig. 
Unt)erjei^lic^  finb*  i6)  ben  2eid^tfinn  5  bo(^  iitQt  er  im  fOlenfc^cm 

So  indeed  are  men !  one  is  like  the  other ;  he  takes  pleasure 
when  misfortune  befals  his  neighbour  !  Yea,  everyone  runs  to  see 
the  flames  which  have  burst  forth  in  fury ;  everyone  rushes  to 
behold  the  poor  wretch  led  sorrowful  to  death.  Everyone  walks 
out  to  witness  the  afllictions  of  the  exile  ;  and  no  one  thinks  how 
the  same  fate  may  await  him  next,  or  at  least  on  some  future  occa- 
sion. Such  thoughtlessness  I  regard  as  unpardonable  ;  yet  it  is  in 
men. 

Why  Curiosity  is  implanted  in  the  Breast  of  Man. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  1. 1.  86. 

3(^  table  md^t  gerne,  waS  immer  bent  SD^enfc^en 

gur  unfc^dblic^e  ZvitU  bie  ^utt  SD?utter  9?atur  gab  5 

:©enn  was  23er|lanb  unb  S3ernunft  ni6)t  immer  oermogcn,  t)er= 

mag  oft 
^oi6)  em  glucfUc^er  ^an%,  ber  unn)iberfle][)lid^  un$  leitet. 
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2o(fte  bie  fWcugicr  nid^t  ben  SRcnfd^cn  mit  ^cftigen  Sflcijen, 
©agt !  crfu^r'  cr  wjol^t  jc,  wic  fc^on  ji^  bic  tpeltli^cn  i^ingc 
©egen  einanber  t>er^a(ten  ?    ^enn  erfl  t)er(an9t  er  ba§  9^eue, 
@u^et  bag  9^it|Ii(i^e  bann  mit  unermubetem  g^leif e  \ 
Snblid^  bcgc^rt  cr  baS  ®utc,  baS  i^n  crl^cbct  unb  wertlfi  mad()t. 
Sn  bcr  Sugcnb  ift  i^m  ein  frol^er  ©cfol^rtc  bcr  2cii^t(inn, 
2)er  bic  ©cfal^r  i^m  Dcrbirgt,  unb  ^citfam   gcfdjjwinbc  bic 

@purcn 
Silgct  be§  [(^mcrglic^en  UebclS;  fobalb  c§  nur  irgcnb  t)orbcigog. 
grcilid^  ift  cr  §u  prcifcn,  bcr  SRann,  bent  in  rcifcrcn  Sa^rcn 
@i^  bcr  gcfc^tc  SScrftanb  (x\x%  folc^em  Jro^finn  cntwitfclt, 
S)cr  tm  ®lurf  tt)ic  im  Unglurf,  jid^  cifrig  unb  tl^dtig  bcftrebct  5 
3)enn  baS  ®utc  Bringt  cr  l^croor  unb  crfc^ct  'titxi  @d^abcn, 

I  am  loth  to  blame  what  good  mother  Nature  certainly  gave  to  me 
for  no  evil  end  ;  for  a  lucky  instinct,  leading  us  on  irresistibly,  often 
attains*what  neither  understanding  nor  reason  could  ever  accomplish. 
Did  not  curiosity  lure  men  forward  with  sti'ong  attractions,  tell  me, 
how  much  could  man  have  known  of  the  countless  combinations  of 
thii^  ?  For  he  first  longs  for  something  new,  then  tries  to  attain 
the  useful  with  unwearied  efforts  ;  at  last  desires  the  good,  which 
elevates  and  raises  to  renown.  In  youth  levity  is  his  jocund  guide, 
which  veils  his  eyes  to  danger,  quickly  razing  the  traces  of  the 
most  bitter  griefs  .the  moment  they  are  passed.  Highly  to  be 
praised  is  the  man  whose  well-poised  mind  in  riper  years  releases 
him  from  such  light  conduct,  who  in  good  and  evil  fortune  is 
actively  engaged,  for  he  draws  good  from  evil. 

Anticipation  of  Evil  worse  than  the  Evil  itself. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  L  1. 160. 

^enn  cS  bef^tcid()et  bic  gurc^t  gar  balb  bic  »^crjen  bcr 

SKcnfi^cn, 
Unb  W  @or0c,  bic  mcl^r  a(§  fctbft  mir  baS  Ucbcl  ocr^aft  ift. 

For  fear  surprises  very  often  the  heart  of  man,  and  care,  which  is 
more  hateful  to  me  than  the  evil  itself. 

The  Happy. 

Hermann  cmd  Dorothea,  c.  11. 1.  50. 

^cr  ®lMli6)t  gtaubt  nid^t, 
^af  nod^  SS^unbcr  gcfd^cl^n^  bcnn  nur  im  ditrib  crfcnnt  man 
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®ottcS  t^anb  unb  ginger,  ber  (^\xit  SRcnfd^en  §um  ®utcn 
2eitct.    SBaS  cr  bur(^  @ud^  an  un§  t^ut,  t^u'  cr  @U(^  felbcr. 

The  happy  believe  not  in  miracles,  for  it  is  only  in  misery  that 
they  acknowledge  God's  hand  and  finger,  which  leads  the  good 
to  good.     What  he  does  through  you  to  us  he  does  himself. 

Every  Beginning  is  difficult. 
Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  ii.  1.  161. 

^\^i  cinen  jcbcn  betrtfft  c§ 
Stnjufangctt  t)on  t)orn  fern  ganjeS  2cbcn  unb  SBcfen  5 
9H^t  foa  icbcr  jtdj)  qudUn,  xoit  toil  unb  anberc  t^atcn, 
£);  ttjic  gludlic^  ift  ber,  bcm  SSater  unb  SOluttcr  baS  »^auS  fd^on 
SBol^lbefteClt  ubergeben,  unb  ber  mtt  ©ebeil^en  eg  auSjiert ! 
Sitter  Slnfang  ift  fc^wer,  am  fd^werftcn  ber  Slnfang  ber  SBirt^= 
Waft 

It  is  not  for  everyone  to  begin  over  again  his  whole  life  and  being ; 
it  is  not  everyone  that  can  toil  and  moil.  0  how  happy  he  whose 
father  and  mother  can  make  over  the  house  weU  arranged  and  in 
every  way  adorned.  Every  beginning  is  difficult ;  the  most  difficult 
that  of  a  domestic  establishment. 

Husband  and  Wife. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  11. 1.  172. 

^cnn  ein  wacferer  SWann  oerbient  tin  beguterteS  SWdbd()cn. 

For  an  active  man  deserves  a  maiden  well  tochered. 

Man  should  not  be  like  a  Fungus. 
Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  iii.  1.  9. 

®ott  bod^  nii^t  atS  ein  pitj  ber  2Renfd()  bem  Soben  ent»ad^fcn, 
Unb  S3erfauten  gefd^n^inb  an  bem  ^la^e^  ber  i^n  erjeu^t  ^at, 
^einc  (Spur  nad^taffenb  t)on  feiner  lebenbigen  SBirfung ! 

Man  should  not  spring  from  the  earth  like  a  fungus,  and  rot 
quickly  on  the  spot  where  he  rose,  leaving  no  trace  that  he  has 
been. 

Children. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  ill.  1.  47. 

®enn  toil  fonncn  \iit  .Kinber  nad^  unferm  @inne  nid^t  formcn  5 
@o  xok  ®ott  (te  unS  gab,  fo  muf  man  jic  ^abcn  unb  Uebcn, 
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^\t  crjic^cn  aufS  Seftc  unb  jcglid^en  laffen  gcwdl^rcn. 
^cnn  t)cr  einc  l^at  bic,  bic  anbcrcn  anbcrc  ®abcn  5 
Scbcr  braud^t  fic,  unb  jcbcr  ift  bod^  nur  auf  eigcnc  SBcifc 
Out  unb  gtudSlid^. 

For  we  cannot  form  our  children  as  we  would  wish ;  as  God  has 
given  us  them,  so  must  we  accept  and  love,  educate  them  as  we  best 
may,  and  rest  content.  For  each  has  different  gifts ;  everyone  is 
useful,  but  in  his  proper  way. 

The  Germans  and  French. 
Hermann  and  D(yrothea,  c.  iv.  1.  81. 

^ic  "^iui^^tn  bcS  SR^cincS 
@d^u|en  unS  %xoax  \  bod^  ad^ !  tpaS  {tnb  nun  ^tut^en  unb  S3erge 
Scncm  fc^rcd^lid^en  S5olfc,  ba§  xoit  tin  ©emitter  bal^crjicl^t ! 
^enn  fte  rufen  jufammen  auS  atlen  ^ben  bte  Sugenb, 
2Sic  boS  Slltcr,  unb  bringen  gewaltig  oor,  unb  bie  SOlengc 
@c^eut  ben  ^ob  ntc^t;  tt  brtngt  gtetd^  na^  ber  SJ^enge  bie 
SKenge, 

The  waters  of  the  Rhine  protect  us  no  doubt,  yet,  alas  !  what  are 
waters  and  mountains  to  that  terror-bringing  people,  who  rush  on 
like  a  thunderstorm  ?  For  they  summon  yoimg  and  old  from  every 
comer  of  their  country,  and  press  furiously  forward,  the  crowd 
shunning  not  death,  but  pressing  man  on  man. 

Boys  ripen  into  Men. 
Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  iv.  1.  126. 

@tn  ^lag  tfi 
3l\^i  bem  anberen  glcid^,    3)er  Sungling  reifet  jum  SRanne  5 
S3effcr  im  ^tiUtn  reift  er  jur  illfiat  oft,  atS  im  ©erduf^e 
SBitten  fc^wanfcnben  2ebenS,  baS  mdnd^en  Sungting  Derberbt 

One  day  resembles  not  another ;  boys  ripen  into  men,  and  ripen 
better  often  under  the  shade  than  in  a  wild  intoiricated  world,  the 
bane  of  youth. 

Marriages  are  made  in  Heaven. 
Hermann  and  Dorothea^  c.  iv.  1.  203. 

Slber  mir  ijt  eS  befannt,  unb  jego  fagt  cS  baS  ^tx%  mir : 
SBenn  bie  ^tunbe  nid^t  fommt,  tixt  recite,  n>enn  nid^t  baS  recite 
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fDldbc^en  jur  ^tunbe  ftc^  %t\%if  fo  %XvSii  bad  SBdl^len  im  SBeiten^ 
Unb  eg  xoxxlti  bie  ^urd^t,  bie  falfc^e  )u  greifett/  am  meiften. 

But  it  was  known  to  me,  and  my  heart  now  tells  it  me,  till  the 
happy  honr  comes,  till  the  right  maiden  appears  at  the  hour,  the 
choice  remains  in  abeyance  ;  and  there  is  always  the  fear  that  the 
wrong  maiden  may  be  fixed  on. 

Improvement  is  a  Duty. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea^  c.  v.  1.  6. 

%6)  ttjcif  t%,  bcr  ajlcnfd^  fott 
Smmer  ftrcbcn  jum  SBcffern  5  unb,  wie  xoxx,  fclficn,  er  ftrcbt  aud^ 
Smmcr  bent  ^o^eren  nac^,  jum  wcnigften  fud^t  er  baS  9?eue. 
9tber  ge^t  ni(|t  ju  weft !  ^enn  neben  biefen  ©efulfilen 
®ab  bie  9?atur  un§  aud^  bie  2ufl  ju  ocrl^arrcn  im  Sllten, 
Unb  jid^  bcffen  ju  fceun,  maS  jebcr  lange  gewol^nt  \% 
Sitter  Sujtanb  ift  ^yxi,  ber  naturtid^  ift  unb  Dcrnunftig. 
S5tc(e6  wunfd^t  jic^  bcr  SRenfd^,  unb  boi^  bebarf  cr  nur  wenig  5 
^enn  bie  Stage  fmb   furj,  unb  bcfd()rdnft  ber  ©terblic^en 

<25^{defal. 
S'^iematS  tabl*  \^  ben  SD?ann,  ber  immer,  i\jhX\(^  unb  rajtloS 
Umgctrieben,  baS  SWeer  unb  atte  <Strafen  bcr  Srbe 
^ulfin  unb  emfig  bcfdifirt  unb  fi^  bcS  <^ctt)inncS  crfreuct, 
SSclc^cr  fidj)  xtx^W,^  um  ilfin  unb  um  bie  (Scincn  ^crum  l^duft 

Right  well  I  know  that  improvement  is  a  duty,  and  as  we  see 
man  strives  ever  after  a  higher  point,  at  least  he  seeks  some 
novelty.  But  beware  !  for  with  these  feelings  nature  has  given  us 
also  a  desire  to  continue  in  the  old  ways,  and  to  take  pleasure  in 
that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  Every  condition  of  man 
is  good  which  is  natural  and  in  accordance  with  reason.  Man's 
desires  are  boundless,  but  his  wants  are  few.  For  his  days  are 
short,  and  his  fate  bounded  by  a  narrow  span.  I  find  no  fault 
with  the  man  who,  ever  active  and  restless,  crosses  eveiy  sea,  and 
braves  the  rude  extremes  of  every  clime,  daring  and  diligent  in 
pursuit  of  gain,  rejoicing  his  heart  and  house  by  wealth. 

An  Instant  decides  the  Fate  of  Man. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  v.  1.  57. 

:©cr  5(ugcnb(icP  nur  cntfd()cibct 
Ucber  bag  gcbcn  bc«  SJJcnfd^en  unb  ubcr  fcin  gangeS  ©efc^irfc  5 
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Dcnn  noc^  tangcr  SBerat^ung  ifl  bod^  ein  jeber  (gntfd^tuf  nur 
SKcrf  beS  SKomcnt«,  t%  crgrcift  boc^  nur  bcr  SSerjldnb'gc  baS 

Smmcr  gcfdl^rlid^cr  ift'g;  beim  SBdl^len  biefcS  unb  jcncS 
sRcBcnl^cr  ju  bcbcnfcn  unb  fo  baS  ©efulfil  ju  Dcrwirrcn. 

An  instant  decides  the  life  of  man  and  his  whole  fate  ;  for  after 
lengthened  thought  the  resolve  is  only  the  act  of  a  moment ;  it  is 
the  man  of  sense  that  seizes  on  the  right  thing  to  be  done ;  it  is 
ever  dangerous  to  linger  in  your  selection  on  this  and  that,  and 
thus  by  your  hesitation  to  get  confused. 

Gifts  prom  on  high. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea^  c.  v.  1.  69. 

:©ie  ®abcn 
^ommcn  t)on  obcn  l^crab,  in  i^ren  eignen  ©cftattcn. 

Gifts  come  from  on  high  in  their  own  peculiar  forms. 

The  Wise  Man. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea^  c.  v.  1.  217. 

5lber  jcrruttct  btc  9?ot^  bie  gcwol^nlidjicn  SBcgc  bcS  2cbcnS, 
SRcift  baS  ©cbdube  nieber,  unb  wu^tet  ®artcn  unb  ^<xoX  urn, 
iSreibt  ben  !!)lann  unb  baS  SBeib  t)om  Sflaume  bet  traulid^en 

SS^ol^nung; 
©d^lcppt  in  \i\t  Srrc  jic  fort,  burd&  dngfttid^c  SSagc  unb  ^dd()tc : 
Slc^  I  ba  ficl^t  man  (id^  um,  wer  wo^t  ber  oerjldnbigjlc  2Rann  fc^, 
Unb  er  rebet  nid^t  mel^r  bie  ^errlid^en  SBorte  t)ergeben§. 

But  should  evil  times  come,  destroying  the  accustomed  habits  of 
life — pulling  down  houses,  uprooting  gardens  and  fields  of  com — 
driving  husband  and  wife  from  their  beloved  abode,  and  sending 
them  into  the  i  bleak  world  to  spend  sorrowing  days  and  nights — 
ah  !  then  we  see  who  is  the  man  that  can  "look  before  and  after," 
and  his' words  are  then  not  in  vain. 

A  Beauteous  Form. 

Hertnann  and  Dorothea,  c.  vi.  1.  151. 

®lu<flid^,  wem  bod^  5D?utter  ^atur  bie  xt6)it  ©cftatt  gab ! 
J)enn  pe  emppcljjtct  il^n  ftet^,  unb  nirgenbs  ift  er  ein  grcmbling. 
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Sebcr  nal^et  fid^  gcrn,  unb  jcber  moc^tc  DcrtDcilcn, 
SBcnn  bic  ©efdttigfcit  nur  ji(^  ju  bcr  ©cftatt  nod^  gcfcttet 

Happy  on  whom  mother  Nature  has  conferred  a  beauteous  form  ! 
for  it  is  always  a  passport,  and  nowhere  is  he  looked  on  with 
strange  eyes.  Everyone  receives  him  with  delight,  and  everyone 
would  welcome  him,  if  manners  correspond. 

A  WANDERING  MaIDEN. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  vii.  1,  93. 
:©cnn  tin  wanbernbcS  SDJdbd^cn  tft  immcr  Don  fd^toanf  enbcm  SRufc. 

For  a  wandering  maid  is  of  doubtful  reputation. 

The  Fate  of  Woman. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  vii.  L  114. 

^tenen  ternc  bci  3eitcn  ba§  2Bcib  nac^  il^rcr  ©cjlimmung  5 
^cnn  bur^  ^iencn  aUein  getangt  jic  cnbtid^  jum  ^errfd&cn, 
3u  bcr  ocrbicntcn  ®ctt)a(t,  bic  bodj)  tl^r  im  ^aufc  gcl^orct. 
^icnct  bic  @c^tt)cftcr  bent  Srubcr  bod^  fru^,  jic  bicnct  ben 

©ttcrn, 
Unb  \\)i  ficben  ift  immcr  cin  cwigcS  ©cl^cn  unb  .Kommcn, 
Cbcr  cin  ^ebcn  unb  ^rogcn,  SBcrcitcn  unb  @d()affcn  fur  anbrc. 
SBol^l  il^r,  n)cnn  jtc  baran  ftd^  gcn^ol^nt,  baf  !cin  SBcg  il^r  gu 

fauer 
SBirb,  unb  bic  ©tunbcn  bcr  ^a^i  i^x  ftnb  wic  bic  @tunbcn  ^t^ 

^af  i^r  nicmat^  bic  5(rbcit  ju  ftcin  unb  bic  9'?abc(  %\x  fcin  biinft, 
^a^  fic  jtci^  ganj  tjcrgift,  unb  (cben  mag  nur  in  anbcm  I 
:J)cnn  at§  SWuttcr,  furnjal^r,  bcborf  (tc  bcr  S^ugcnbcn  atte, 
SBcnn  bcr  (Sdugling  bic  •Kranfcnbc  wcift  unb  ^al^rung  bcgc^rct 
SBon  bcr  (Sd^mod^cn  unb  fo  ju  ©d^mcrjcn  (Sorgcn  fii^  l^dufcn. 
Swanjig  SDJdnncr  tjcrbunbcn  crtrugen  nid^t  tiit\t  S3cfd&tt)crbc, 
Unb  ]ic  fottcn  tt  nid()t5  bodj)  foUen  fic  banfbar  cS  cinfc^n. 

The  woman  learns  to  serve  by  times  to  suit  her  fate ;  for  by 
having  first  learned  to  serve,  she  learns  to  govern  in  the  domain 
which  belongs  to  her  in  the  house.  .  The  sister  must  serve  the 
brother,  parents  ;  her  life  is  an  eternal  coming  and  going,  lifting 
and  carrying,  preparing  and  getting  things  ready  for  others.  Well 
for  her  if  she  accustoms  herself  to  such  a  life,  so  that  no  road  is  too 
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rough  ;  that  the  hours  of  night  are  to  her  the  same  as  those  of  the 
day,  that  no  work  seems  too  triflmg,  no  needle  too  fine  ;  so  that,  in 
fact^  she  foists  herself  and  lives  only  for  others.  For  a  mother, 
certes,  needs  to  possess  every  good  quality ;  the  baby  wakes  her  in 
suffering  and  caJls  for  food,  and  thus  heavy  cares  are  heaped  on 
sorrows.  Not  twenty  men  imited  could  bear  such  burdens,  nor 
should  they,  but  they  should  acknowledge  woman's  worth. 


It  is  well  to  kmow  the  Whims  op  a  ^Iaster. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  vm.  L  15. 

3)cnn  Unnt  jcmanb  ben  ^erm,  fo  fann  cr  il^m  Iti^iti  gcnug 

t^un, 
SScnn  cr  bic  ^ingc  bcbcnft,  bie  jenem  bic  wtd^tigftcn  fd^cincn, 
Unb  auf  bie  er  ben  <Smn,  ben  feflbeftimmten;  gefegt  )^at 

For  it  is  an  easier  task  to  serve  if  one  knows  the  character  of  the 
master,  can  attend  to  the  things  which  he  considers  most  important 
and  on  which  he  is  most  determined. 

Death. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c  ix.  L  46. 

^cg  Sobc8  ru^rcnbcS  S5i(b  ftc^t, 
S^d^t  aU  ^^vedtn  bem  SBeifen,  unb  ni6)t  aU  ^be  bem 

^rommcn. 
3enen  brdngt  e§  m$  SeBen  %utM,  unb  tel^ret  tl^n  l^anbeln  5 
3)icfcm  ftdrft  cS,  ju  fitnftigcm  ^dl,  im  ^rubfal  bic  ^offhung  5 
Sciben  »irb  jum  2cbcn  bcr  Sob.    ^cr  Skater  mit  Unrcd^t 
»&at  bem  cmpfinbtid^en  ^abcn  ben  Zot  im  S^obe  gewiefen, 
Seige  man  bod^  bem  Sitngling  M  ebel  reifenben  Alters 
SBertl^/  unb  bem  ^(ter  bie  3ugenb^  baf  beibe  beg  emigen  <Kreife§ 
@i^  erfreuen  unb  fo  fid^  2eben  im  2eben  oottenbe ! 

The  soul-stirring  image  of  death  is  no  bugbear  to  the  sage,  and 
is  looked  on  without  despair  by  the  pious.  It  teaches  the  former 
to  live,  and  it  strengthens  the  hope  of  the  latter  in  salvation  in  the 
midst  of  distress.  Death  is  new  life  to  both.  The  father  should 
not  teach  his  sensitive  son  that  death  is  death  and  nothing  else  ;  he 
should  point  out  to  youth  the  gain  of  noble  ripening  age,  and  to  the 
old  the  years  of  the  young,  so  that  both  may  rejoice  in  the  eternal 
dicle — how  this  life  ends  in  life  that  does  not  end  ! 
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The  Firm  in  Will. 
Hermann  and  Dorothea^  c.  ix,  L  303. 

Sber  xotx  fefl  auf  bem  @tnne  be^arrt,  ber  btlbet  bte  ^tVt  ftc^. 

He  who  is  firm  in  will  moulds  the  world  to  himself. 

"  Cut  your  Coat  according  to  your  Cloth." 
Proverbs,  vol,  in,  p.  11. 

§Dl^er  ftd^  ntd^t  nad^  ber  ^ede  ftreif  t, 
^ent  hltxhtn  bte  9uf  e  unbebedt. 

He  who  does  not  stretch  himself  according  to  the  coverlet  finds 
his  feet  uncovered. 

Some  People  expect  everythino  to  suit  their  Taste. 

Proverbs,  vol,  in,p,  14. 

§Dl^er  abet  red^t  bequem  tfl  unb  faut, 
Slog'  bent  etne  gebrattte  ZauU  tn6  ^aui, 
(Sr  n^urbe  ^od^ltd^  {tc^'6  Derbttten^ 
§Dl^dr'  {te  ntd^t  aud^  gefd^tdt  ^erfd^nitten. 

But  he  who  is  idle  and  lazy,  were  a  roast  pigeon  to  fly  into  his 
mouth,  would  be  highly  indignant  if  it  were  not  also  neatly  cut  up 
into  pieces. 

Mode  op  Courtship. 
Proverbs,  vol.  iiLp,  14. 

5)er  SWutter  fc^enf  id&, 
^ie  ^Scd^ter  benf  tc^. 

1  make  presents  to  the  mother,  but  I  am  thinking  on  the 
daughter. 

A  Succession  op  Prosperous  Days. 
Proverbs,  vol.  ill.  p.  16. 

%tle$  in  ber  f&elt  (dft  ftd^  ertragen^ 
9?ur  ntc^t  etne  SHei^e  t>cn  fd^onen  Stamen, 

Ever3rthing  in  the  world  may  be  endured,  except  only  a  succession 
of  prosperous  days. 
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Every  Man  combs  to  an  End. 
Proverbs,  vol,  ni.  p.  19. 

^er  SJienfd^  erfd^rt,  er  fep  aud^  met  er  mag, 
C^  le|te$  ®lud  unb  einen  le|ten  5£ag. 

Man,  1)6  he  who  he  may,  experiences  a  last  piece  of  good  fortune 
and  a  last  day. 

He  who  serves  the  Public. 
Proverbs,  vol,  m.  p,  23. 

SBer  bent  publicum  bient,  tfl  ein  aimt%  Z\)\tx ; 
Ch;  qudlt  ftd^  ab,  niemanb  bebanft  ftd^  bafur. 

He  who  senres  the  public  is  a  poor  animal ;  he  worries  himself  to 
death,  and  no  one  thanks  him  for  it. 

He  oives  twice  wbjo  gives  quickly. 
Proverbs,  vol,  in.  p.  25. 

^oppett  q^xiht,  xott  gletd^  gtebt, 
^unbertfad^,  ber  gletd^  gtebt 
^at  man  n)unfd^t  unb  (tebt 

He  gives  donbly  who  gives  quickly ;  a  himdred-fold,  who  gives 
quickly  what  one  wishes  and  likes. 

Divide  and  command. 
Proverbs,  vol,  ni.  j5.  31. 

Qvdixotx^  unb  ^tbxttt !  5£ud^ttg  SBort, 
S^ereut'  unb  lette !  S3ef rer  <£)ort 

Divide  and  command,  a  wise  maxim ;  unite  and  guide,  a  better. 

Duty. 
Maxims,  vol,  in,p,  141. 

9Ba$  abet  ifl  beute  ^Pfitd^t?  ^ie  ^crberung  bed  Staged. 

But  what  Is  your  duty  ? — The  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  day 
that  lies  before  you. 
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How  A  Man  must  act  in  Lifb. 

Maxima,  vol,  la.p,  142. 

.  3eber  SJienfd^  muf  nad^  fetner  SSeife  benfett;  benn  er  ftnbet 
auf  fetnem  SBege  immer  etn  SBa^reS,  ober  erne  ^rt  t>on  SSal^rem 
bic  tl^m  burd^'8  geben  ^ilft  5  nur  barf  cr  jid^  nid^t  ge^en  laffen  5 
er  muf  ftd^  ccntroliren. 

Everyone  must  think  in  his  own  manner,  for  he  finds  on  his  road 
always  a  truth  or  a  kind  of  truth  which  helps  him  through  life  ; 
only  he  must  not  let  it  have  its  own  way,  but  control  it. 

The  True. 

Maxims,  vol,  iii,p,  143. 

@$  ifl  ntd^t  tmmer  nhtf)iq,  baf  bag  SS^a^re  ftd^  Derforpere  5 
fd^on  genug  wcnn  cS  geijKg  um^ex  fd^wcbt  unb  UebcrcinjHm= 
mung  bcwtrft  5  wcnn  eS  wici  @lo(f cnton  ernjlfreunbtid^  burc^ 
bie  2uftc  tDogt. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  true  should  take  visible  form  ; 
quite  enough  if,  like  a  spirit,  it  hover  about  and  produce  harmony, 
if  it  waves  through  the  air  in  a  friendly  way  like  a  peal  of  bells. 

The  Flute. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  j9.  145. 

S3(afcn  tft  ni^t  flotcn,  i^r  muft  bie  ffinger  Bcwcgen. 

To  blow  is  not  to  play  on  the  flute,  you  must  move  the  fingers  to 
bring  out  the  notes. 

The  Man  op  the  Smallest  Powers. 

Maxima,  vol.  iu,p.  145. 

S)cr  gcringfte  2)tcnfd^  fann  comptct  fepn,  wenn  er  ftd^  inner= 
l()a(b  b<r  ©rdnjcn  fciner  ^a^<^Uittn  unb  Jertigfciten  bewcgt  5 
abcr  fctbft  fd^onc  SBorjugc  werbcn  ocrbunfett,  aufgel^obcn 
unb  'otxm^Ut,  wcnn  jcbe§  unerldfUd^  gcforbcrtc  ©bcnmaag 
ah(^t)^t  :I)iefc§  Unl^cU  njirb  ftd^  in  bcr  ncuern  ^tit  nod^  oftcr 
l^croortl^un  5  benn  wer  wirb'wol^t  ben  Jorberungen  einer 
burd^auS  geftcigcrtcn  ©cgenwart  unb  gwar  in  fd^n^ttfter  S5ett)c= 
gung  genugt^un  f  onnen  ? 
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The  man  of  the  least  mental  powers  may  be  perfect  if  he  move 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  capacities  and  abilities,  but  even  the 
noblest  advantages  become  obscured,  annulled,  and  annihilated, 
when  symmetry,  that  is  so  indispensable,  is  broken  through.  This 
mischief  will  stUl  oftener  appear  in  these  present  times  ;  for  who 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  present  ever  calling  for 
more  exertion  and  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement  ? 

Men  of  Pbudknt  Energy. 

MaximSy  voL  in.  p,  144. 

!Rur  flugtl^dtige  SKcnfd^cn,  btc  i^re  ^vafte  fcnncn  unb  fic 
mit  Maa^  unb  ^efd^etbttgfeit  benu|en,  werben  e$  tm  SBelt^ 
wefett  xocit  brittgcn. 

Only  men  of  prudent  energy,  who  know  their  own  powers,  and 
use  them  with  moderation  and  discretion,  will  be  successful  in  the 
world's  affairs. 

Selp-Conceit  and  Self-Depreciation. 

Maxims,  vol.  m.^.  144. 

(&n  grofer  Seller:  baf  man  ftd^  mtf)t  bunft  aU  man  ifl 
urib  ftc^  toeniger  fd^d|t  aU  man  wntf)  iji 

A  great  mistake — ^that  we  think  ourselves  greater  than  we  are, 
and  value  ourselves  less  than  we  deserve. 

Enthusiasm. 

MaximSy  vol,  ui,p.  149. 

2)aS  S3efte  tca^  mx  t>on  ber  ©efd^id^te  l^aben  ifl  ber  ^t^uft^ 
aimia  ben  {te  erregt 

Tbe  best  thing  which  we  derive  from  history  is  the  enthusiasm 
Oat  it  xaises  in  us. 

Peguliabitt. 

Maxims,  vol.  in,p.  149. 

'  C^entl^fimlid^feit  ruft  ©gent^umlid^feit  ^ert>cr. 
One  peculiarity  calls  up  another. 
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Earnest-thinkin(^  Men. 

Mcuffims,  vol,  ULp.  149. 

5£tef  unb  ernftltd^  benfenbe  SJienfd^en  ^aben  gegen  ha^  ^uh- 
Ucum  eutcn  bofen  @tanb. 

Deep  and  eamest-thinking  men  liave  a  bad  position  in  regard  to 
the  pnblic. 

Superstition. 

Maxims,  vol,  ULp.  149. 

^er  ^bergtaube  gel^ort  ^unt  SBefen  be$  SD^enfd^en  unb 
fluc^et  ft(|i/  menn  man  t^n  ganj  unb  gar  ju  oerbrdngen  benft, 
in  bic  wunbcrlid^ftcn  @(f en  unb  SBinfcI,  t>on  too  er  auf  cinmal/ 
wcnn  tx  etnigcrmaf  en  jtd^er  }u  fepn  gtaubt,  wicbcr  ^crt>ortritt. 

Superstition  is  natural  to  men,  and  takes  refuge,  when  we  imagine 
that  we  have  rooted  it  out,  in  the  strangest  nooks  and  comers, 
from  which  it  issues  at  once,  when  it  thinks  itself  in  any  way 
secure. 

Hypocrites. 

Maxims,  vol,  iiLp,  163. 

^efwcgen  Idft  jid^  bcmer!cn,  baf  bicjenigcn,  wetd^c  grom= 
migf eit  a(S  ^xotd  unb  3iel  aufftecBcn,  mcijlenS  .^eud^ler  wcrbcn. 

For  this  reason  we  may  remark  that  those  who  make  use  of 
devotion  as  a  means  and  end,  generally  are  hypocrites. 

The  Old. 

Maxima,  vol,  in.  /?.  153. 

SD5cnn  man  a(t  tjl  muf  man  mc^r  t^un  M  ba  man  jung 
war. 

When  we  are  old,  we  must  do  more  than  when  we  were  young. 

Fortune. 

Maxims,  vol,  in.  p,  153. 

5)aS  ^od^fte  ®tutf  t<l  bag,  wctd^cS  unfcre  SWdngel  t>erbc([crt 
unb  unfere  Jf c^lcr-  auSglcid^t 

The  highest  fJirtune  is  that  which  corrects  our  defects  and  com- 
pensates our  failings. 
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The  Affairs  of  this  World. 

Maxims^  vol,  IIL  p,  156. 

&  gefd^te^t  ntd^td  UnoernunfttgeS^  baS  nid^t  SBerftanb  ober 
SufaQ  mieber  in  bie  SUtd^te  brdc^ten  3  ntc^tS  SBernunftigeS^  bag 
Unt>erftanb  unb  SufaQ  nid^t  mtf (eiten  f5nnten. 

There  is  nothing  so  irrational,  which  good  sense  or  chance  may 
not  again  set  to  rights ;  nothing  so  rational,  which  folly  and  chance 
may  not  utterly  confound. 

Wisdom. 

MaximSy  vol,  in,p,  158. 

^ie  SBeig^eit  ifl  nur  in  ber  SBa^r^ett. 

Wisdom  is  only  in  truth. 

A  Mistake  and  a  Falsehood. 

MaarimSf  vol,  Tii,p,  158. 

9Benn  td^  irre  fann  e$  jeber  bemerfen^  totnn  tc^  (uge  ntc^t 

When  I  make  a  mistake  every  one  can  see  it,  when  I  tell  a  false- 
hood it  is  not  so. 

Enigmas  in  the  World. 

Maxims,  vol,  ULp,  159. 

3fl  benn  bie  SSelt  nid^t  fd^cn  DcQer  SUdt^fet  genug^  baf  man 
bie  einfad^en  ^fd^etnungen  aud^  nod^  ju  SUdt^feln  mac^en  fell  ? 

Is  not  the  world  sufficiently  fall  of  enigmas,  that  one  must  make 
simple  appearances  also  to  be  enigmas  ! 

A  Hair  throws  its  Shadow. 

Maxims,  vol,  Jii,p.  159. 

j^a^  fUinfle  ^aat  n)irft  feinen  ^d^atten. 

The  smallest  hair  throws  its  shadow. 
How  WE  WOULD  BEST  KNOW  EACH  OTHER. 

Maxims,  vol,  iiLp,  161# 

!IRan  kDurbe  etnanber  beffer  fennen,  mm  ftd^  ntd^t  immer 
einer  bem  anbern  gleid^fleUen  tDoQte. 
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We  would  better  understand  each  other  if  we  did  not  wish  to 
compare  ourselves  with  each  other. 

To  UNDERSTAIO). 

Maxima,  vol,  ULp.  161. 
SBaS  man  nid^t  Dcrftc^t  bejt|t  man  nid^t 

What  we  do  not  understand,  we  do  not  possess. 

A  Happy  Man. 

Maxims,  vol,  ULp,  164. 

:^er  tft  ber  gtudlid^fte  ^tn\^,  ber  ba§  ^be  fetne^  iBeben§ 
mit  bem  Slnfong  in  SSerbinbung  fc|en  fann. 

He  is  the  happiest  man  who  can  place  the  end  of  his  life  in 
connection  with  the  beginning. 

Truth  and  Error. 

Maxims,  vol,  m,p.  165. 

as  tft  fo  gcwig  aU  trunbcrbar,  baf  SBal^rl^cit  unb  Srrtl^um 
ou6  @iner  iClucUc  cntfte^cn  5  beftoegen  man  oft  bcm  Srrt^um 
ni6)t  fc^aben  barf,  n^eil  man  ^ugletd^  ber  SBa^r^ett  fc|)abet. 

It  is  as  certain  as  strange  that  truth  and  error  spring  from  the 
same  source,  for  which  reason  we  ought  often  to  do  nothing  against 
error,  as  we  do  at  the  same  time  injury  to  truth. 

Not  to  Think  too  much  of  One's-self. 

Maxims,  vol,  ni.  ^.  165. 

SBer  ftd^  ni6)t  ju  met  bunft,  ip  md  me^r  aU  cv  gtaubt. 

He  who  does  not  think  too  much  of  himself  is  much  more 
esteemed  than  he  imagines. 

Faith. 

MaxiwjS,  vol,  111,  p,  167. 

:Der  ©taubc  ijl  cin  ]^du§Ud^,  ^eimttd^  Capital,  xoxt  eS  6ffcnt= 
\i6^t  @par=  unb  ^ulfscaffcn  gtcbt,  njorauS  man,  in  Za^tn  ber 
9?ot^,  ©injclnen  i^r  S3cburfhif  rcic^t  $  ^tcr  nimmt  ber  ® (dubige 
ftc^  feinc  3infen  tm  stiffen  felbfL 
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Faith  is  a  homely,  private  capital ;  as  there  are  public  savings 
banks  and  poor  funds,  out  of  which  in  times  of  want  we  can  relieve 
the  necessities  of  individuals,  so  here  the  faithful  take  their  coin  in 
peace. 

Tbuth. 

MaximSy  vol.  ul  p,  168. 

^a$  SBa^re  tfl  erne  ^acf el/  aber  etne  ungel^eute ;  befbegen 
fuc^en  toxx  alle  nur  blinjenb  fo  baran  Dcrbei  )u  fcmmen;  in 
Jurd^t  fogar  und  %\x  t>erbrennen. 

Truth  is  a  torch,  but  a  terrific  one,  therefore  we  all  try  to  reach 
it  with  closed  eyes  lest  we  should  be  scorched. 

Hatred  and  Envy. 

Maxims,  vol,  IIL  p,  169. 

^er  <^a{l  ifl  em  actit>ed  SJ^ifDergnugen,  ber  fRtxt  tin  paffit>e§  \ 
bef^alb  barf  man  ftc^  nid^t  wunbern,  n^enn  ber  '^dti  fo  fd^nctl 
in  ^af  uberge^t. 

Hatred  is  an  active  feeling  of  disgust,  envy  a  passive  ;  therefore 
we  need  not  wonder  that  envy  passes  so  quickly  into  hatred. 

Error  and  Truth. 

Maxims,  vol,  ni.  /?.  171. 

Der  Srrtl^um  tf^  otel  (etd^ter  ^u  erfennen^  M  bte  IS^a^r^ett 
§u  ftnben  i  jener  Uegt  auf  ber  £)berfldd^e/  bamit  Idf t  fid^  n^ol^l 
ferttg  merben  $  btefe  ru^t  in  .)er  Sliefe^  banad^  %vl  fcrfc^en  ifl 
nid^t  iebermannS  ^a6;^t. 

It  is  much  easier  to  perceive  error  than  to  find  truth ;  the  former 
lies  on  the  surface,  so  that  it  is  easily  got  at ;  the  latter  lies  in  the 
depth,  which  it  is  not  every  man's  business  to  search  for. 

Superstition. 

Maxims,  vol.  ill  p.  172. 

J)er  Slberglaube  ifk  bie  ^ot[\t  bc8  2eben8,  bef wegen  fd^abet'8 
bem  :SMd^ter  ntd^t  abergldubifd^  3U  fei^n. 

Superstition  is  the  poesy  of  life,  so  that  it  does  not  iigure  the 
poet  to  be  superstitious. 
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The  Multfeudb. 

MaximSy  vol,  HLp,  173. 

5)ie  SKcngc  fann  tuc^tigc  SWcnfc^cn  nid^t  entbcl^rcn,  unb  bie 
iXud^tigen  {tnb  il^nen  ieberjeit  jur  £a{l* 

The  multitude  cannot  do  without  clever  people,  and  the  clever 
are  ever  a  burden  to  them. 

The  Lower  Orders. 

Maxims,  vol,  iii.p,  173* 

SBenn  man  t>on  ben  Scuten  ^^flid^tcn  forbert  unb  t^ncn  feinc 
fRt6)U  ^ugefle^en  toiU,  muf  man  {te  gut  be^al^len. 

If  we  require  duties  from  the  lower  orders  and  will  grant  them 
no  privileges,  we  must  pay  them  well. 

Upright  and  Unbiassed. 

Maxims,  vol,  ui.p,  174. 

StuJTid^tig  ju  fcpn  fann  i6)  Dcrfpred^cn  5  unpartciifd^  gu  fct^n 
aber  nic^t. 

I  can  promise  to  be  upright,  but  not  to  be  without  bias. 

Ingratitude. 

Maxims,  vol,  iiLp,  174. 

5)er  Unbanf  ijl  immer  tint  Slrt  @c^njdc^e.  ^cH)  ^aht  nit 
Qefel^en,  baf  tud^tige  fDlcnfc^cn  wdrcn  unbanfbar  gcwcfen. 

Ingratitude  is  always  a  kind  of  weakness.  I  have  never  seen 
that  clever  men  have  been  ungrateful. 

The  Man  op  the  World. 

Maxims,  vol,  111,  p,  175. 

Sine  @ammlung  oon  3(nefbotcn  unb  SKajcimcn  tjl  fur  htn 
SBcltmann  bcr  grofte  @c^a|,  wenn  tx  bic  crjlen  an  fd^itflid^cn 
£)rtcn  inS  ©cfprdc^  cmjujlreucn,  ber  U^ttn  im  trcffcnbcn  gaUc 
ftd^  ^u  crinncrn  wcif. 

A  collection  of  anecdotes  and  TnaTima  is  the  greatest  of  treasures 
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for  the  man  of  the  world,  for  he  knows  how  to  intersperse  conver- 
sation with  the  former  in  fit  places,  and  .to  recollect  the  latter  on 
proi>er  occasions. 

Men  who  never  err. 

MaxwMy  vol,  ULp,  175. 

@§  qiht  !Dtenfd^en  bie  gar  nic^t  trren^  totii  {te  ftd^  ntd^tS 
SScmunftigcS  t)orfc|cn. 

There  are  men  who  never  err,  because  they  never  propose  any- 
thing rationaL 

Time. 
Maxims f  vol,  ni.  p,  176. 

^it  2tit  xjl  felbjl  tin  (Element. 

Time  itself  is  an  element 
To  KNOW  LITTLE. 

Maxiins,  vol,  m.  p,  179. 

^gentlid^  tt)etfl  man  nut  wenn  man  tvenig  weif  5  mit  bem 
aBiJTen  rodder*  ^^^  Sroeifel. 

We  know  accurately  only  when  we  know  little ;  with  knowledge 
doubt  increases. 

DiPPERENT  Feelings  of  Men. 

Maxims,  vol,  m,jp,  179. 

&  qitht  !Dlenfd^en  bie  il^reS  ®Ui6)cn  litUn  unb  auffud^en^ 
mib  wieber  fold^e  bie  i^x  ©egent^eil  (ieben  unb  biefem  nac^gel^n. 

There  are  men  who  love  and  seek  after  those  like  to  themselves, 
and  again  those  who  love  their  opposite  and  go  after  these. 

A  World  of  Delusion. 

Maxims,  vol,  ULp,  180. 

SSte  m  SRom  aufler  ben  9iomern  nod^  ein  §Bc(f  t>on  ^tatuen 
UHir,  fo  ifl  auf er  btefer  reaUn  SBelt  ncd^  etne  SBelt  be§  SBa^n^^ 
Diet  mdd^tiger  beinal^e,  in  bet  bie  !Dleiflen  (eben. 

Ajb  in  Bome,  besides  the  Romans,  there  is  a  people  of  statues,  so 
Ib  there,  besides  this  real  world,  also  a  world  of  fancy,  much  more 
powerfol,  in  which  most  men  dwell. 
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The  Gbeeks. 

Maxims,  vol,  IIL  p,  181. 

Unter  atten  SBolferfd^aften  l^aben  bte  ©ned^en  ben  iXraunt 
beg  SebenS  am  fd^onflen  getrdumt 

The  Greeks  more  than  all  other  people  have  dreamed  the  most 
beautiful  dream  of  life. 

Truth  and  Ebbor. 

MaximSy  vol,  ill  p,  \  82. 

:Die  SBol^r^eit  wiberfprtd^t  unferer  9'Jatur,  ber  Srrtl^um 
nid^t,  unb  ^tvat:  au§  etnem  fe^r  eutfad^en  ©runbe :  bie  SBal^r^ 
\^t\i  forbert,  baf  xoix  un8  fur  befd^rdnft  erfennen  follen,  ber 
Srrtl^um  fc^mcid^elt  uttS,  xoxt  fepcn  auf  cin  ober  bie  anbere 
aSeife  unbegrdnjt. 

Truth  is  opposed  to  our  nature,  error  not,  and  that  too  for  a 
simple  reason :  truth  requires  that  we  be  confined  within  limits, 
eri'or  flatters  us  that  we  are  not  confined  in  any  way. 

The  Age. 

Maxims,  vol.  ui,p.  183. 

3u  alien  3eiten  jtnb  eS  nur  bie  SnbiDibuen,  wetd^e  fur  bie 
SBiffenfc^aft  ^mivft,  ni^t  ba§  3eitalter.  5)afi  3eitalter  roar's, 
bag  ben  ®ofrateg  burc^  ©tft  l^inric^tete ;  bag  Seitatter,  bag 
^uffen  t)erbrannte^  bie  3eita(ter  ftnb  jtd^  intmer  gleid^  geb- 
Ikhtn. 

In  all  times  it  is  only  individuals  who  labour  to  advance  know- 
ledge, and  not  the  ages  in  which  they  live.  It  was  the  age  that 
executed  Socrates  by  poison,  the  age  that  burnt  Huss  ;  ages  have 
ever  been  the  same. 

To  BE  ABLE  TO  FOLLOW  GoOD  AdVICB. 

Maxims,  vol.  ill  p.  183. 

@g  ift  eben  alg  ob  man  eg  felbfl  Dermod^te,  roenn  man  ftd^ 
guten  fRat^i  er^olen  fann. 

It  is  the  same  as  if  one  were  able  oneVself,  if  one  can  accept  good 
advice. 
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The  best  Government. 
Maxims^  vol,  ill  p,  189. 

SSetd^e  SHegterung  bte  befle  fep  ?  ^teientge  bte  un$  le^rt 
unS  felbfl  ju  regteren. 

What  govemment  is  the  best  ?  That  which  teaches  us  to  govern 
ourselyes. 

Ignobange. 
Mcuvims,  vol.  m.  p,  191. 

(gS  ijl  ni6)t$  fd^rctfUd^er  olS  einc  t^dtigc  Unwiffcn^cit. 

There  is  nothing  more  frightful  than  a  bustling  ignorance. 

The  Old. 
Maximsy  vol.  itl  p.  191. 

^cr  Slltc  DcrUcrt  cinS  ber.groftcn  SWenfd^cnrcd^te,  tx  wirb 
nicj^t  mel^r  Don  fctne§  ©Icid^en  bcurtl^eilt. 

The  old  lose  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  man,  they  are  no 
longer  judged  by  their  contemporaries. 

A  Slave. 
Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  203. 

!)?iemanb  ifl  mel^r  @f(at>e  alS  ber  ftd^  fur  fret  l^dtt  ol^ne  eg 
SU  fcpn. 

No  one  is  a  greater  slave  than  the  man  who  considers  himself 
free  without  being  so. 

Irish  Character. 
Maxims,  vol,  ni,p,  203. 

JHefcr  fd^nellc  SBcc^fel  t)on  @rnjl  unb  @d^erj,  oon  S(ntl()ei( 
unb  ©leid^guttigfcit;  oon  2cib  unb  grcube  foil  in  bcm  irldnb= 
tfc^en  ^^arafter  Uegen. 

This  rapid  change  from  seriousness  to  trifling,  from  sympathy  to 
indifference,  from  joy  to  grief,  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Irish  character. 
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No  ONE  A  Hebo  to  his  Valet. 

MaadmSy  vol,  IIL  p.  204. 

C^S  gtebt,  fagt  man^  fur  ben  ^ammerbtener  feinen  ^elben. 
:^ag  fommt  aber  blofi  balder,  tt)eU  ber  ^elb  nur  t>om  ^elben 
anerf annt  wcrbcn  fann.  ^er  <Rommcrbtcner  wirb  abcr  wal^r- 
fd^einltd^  ^eineSgleid^en  ^u  fc^d|en  tviffen. 

No  one,  it  is  said,  is  a  hero  to  his  own  servant ;  hut  that  arises 
simply  from  the  circumstance  that  a  hero  can  only  be  known  by 
heroes.  The  servant  would  probably  be  able  to  appreciate  those 
like  to  himself. 

See  (Fr.)  Men,  few,  are  objects  of  admiration  to  their  servants. 

Those  who  are  indebted  to  us. 

Maxims,  vol,  IIL  p.  205. 

fbt^t^ntt  \xn^  iemanb,  ber  unS  ^anf  fd^ulbtg  x%  gletd^  fddt 
eS  unt  etrn  SBte  oft  fonnen  tott  {emanb  begegnen^  bem  xoxx 
^anf  fd^ulbtg  finb,  cl^ne  baran  ^u  benfen. 

If  we  meet  with  any  one  who  is  indebted  to  us,  it  immediately 
occurs  to  us — How  often  can  we  meet  with  those  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  without  thinking  of  it ! 

The  Talkative. 

Maxims,  vol,  iii.  p.  205. 

SBer  Dor  anbcrn  lange  attcin  fprid^t,  ol^nc  ben  Sul^orcrn  ju 
fd^mcid^cln,  crrcgt  SBiberwillcn. 

Whoever  speaks  long  before  others,  without  flattering  his 
audience,  excites  opposition. 

What  shows  the  Characteb  op  a  Man  best. 

Maxima,  vol,  iu.p,  206. 

:^urd^  ntd^tg  be^etd^nen  bte  !0^enfd^en  mel^r  t^ren  6^arafter 
aU  bur^  baS  toa$  {te  lad)tvli^  ftnben. 

Men  show  their  character  in  nothing  more  clearly  than  by  what 
they  think  laughable. 
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Two  True  Keligions. 
Maxims,  vol,  m.  'p,  217. 

@$  gtebt  nur  ^xoti  wal^re  ^{eltgtonen;  bte  etne  bte  bag  S^ti- 
Itge/  baS  in  unb  urn  un§  ircl^nt^  gan^  fcrmloS^  bte  anbere  bte  eS 
in  bet  fd^onflen  ^(ixxa  anerfennt  unb  anhtUt  Witt  xoai  ^ai^ 
n>ifd^en  Ixtq^t  ifl  ®o|enbtenfl. 

There  are  only  two  true  religions — the  one  "which  acknowledges 
and  adores  the  holy,  which  dwells  in  and  around  ns,  quite  without 
form ;  the  other  adores  it  in  its  most  beautiful  forms.  All  that 
lies  between  these  is  the  service  of  God. 

To  Deceive. 
Maxims,  vol.  ui.  p,  219. 

!Kan  wirb  nie  betrogen  5  man  betrugt  jtc^  felbft. 

We  are  never  deceived ;  we  deceive  ourselves. 

Imagination  without  Taste. 
Maxims,  vol,  in.  ^.220. 

<S§  ifl  nid^td  furd^terlid^en    atS    C^inbitbung^fraft    o^ne 

There  is  nothing  more  fearful  than  imagination  without  taste. 

Modern  Poets. 
Maxima,  vol,  ULp.  222. 

3'Jeuere  9)oeten  tl^un  met  SBa(fer  in  bie  JHnte. 

Modem  poets  mix  much  water  with  their  ink. 

Better  to  be  emfloted, 
Maxims,  vol,  in.  p,  223. 

@S  i|l  beffer  ba8  geringfte  5)ing  Don  ber  SBett  ju  t^un,  aU 
tint  ^aiU  ^tunbe  fur  gering  l^alten. 

It  is  better  to  be  doing  the  most  insignificant  thing  in  the  world 
than  to  reckon  half-aa-hour  insignificant. 
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Fools. 

Maxims,  vol,  iii.  p,  223. 

Untcr  altcm  :DtcbSgcjinbcl  jtnb  bic  9?arrett  btc  fd^IimmSten : 
fte  rauben  eud^  hciM,  3ett  unb  ®ttmmung. 

Of  all  thieves  fools  are  the  worst ;  they  rob  you  both  of  time 
and  temper. 

Courage  and  Modesty. 

Maxims,  vol.  IIL  p,  223. 

SWutl^  unb  S5efd^eibcn]^cit  finb  hit  un%xot\tt\xtiq^^tn  Sugen^ 
ben  5  benn  btc  ftnb  oon  ber  Slrt,  baf  ^eud^elci  fte  nid^t  noc^a]^= 
men  fann  5  aud^  l^aben  jte  bie  ^igenfc^oft  gemein,  pd^  bctbc 
burd^  biefctbe  garbe  auSjubrucfen. 

Courage  and  modesty  are  the  most  unequivocal  of  virtues,  for 
they  are  of  a  kind  that  hypocrisy  cannot  imitate ;  they  too  have 
this  quality  in  common,  that  they  are  expressed  by  the  same 
colour. 

Difficulties. 

Maxims,  vol,  in.  p,  226. 

S?ie  groften  ©d^wicrigfctten  Ucgcn  ba,  wo  xoix  jie  nid^t 
fud^en. 

The  greatest  difficulties  lie  where  we  are  not  looking  for  them. 

Love  of  Truth. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  229. 

:DaS  erfte  unb  U^tt,  wag  oom  ®cnic  geforbert  wirb,  ift 
SBa^rl^ettgHebe. 

The  first  and  last  thing  which  is  required  of  genius  is  the  love  of 
truth. 

The  Man  true  to  himself. 

Maxims,  vol.  lu.  p.  229. 

SBcr  gegen  fid^  felbjl  unb  anberc  xo(x\)x  ift  unb  blcibt,  bejtgt 
bic  fd^onftc  ^igcnf^aft  bcr  groftcn  ZaUntt. 

He  who  is  and  remains  true  to  himself  and  others  possesses  the 
finest  quality  of  the  greatest  talents. 
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Predestination. 
Maxima  J  vol,  iiLp.  232. 

SBaS  i|l  ^rdbc|lmation  ? 

9tnt»ort. 

@ott  ip  mdc^tigcr  unl)  tocifcr  a(8  toir,  barum  mac^t  cr  e§ 
mit  unS  na^  fcincm  ©efaUem 

^ue«.  What  is  predestination  ?  Ans.  God  is  more  powerful  and 
wiser  than  we  are,  therefore  he  does  with  us  according  to  his  wilL 

The  Maturity  of  a  Nation. 

Maxims,  vol,  IIL  p,  236. 

£)b  eine  Station  rcifrocrbcnfonne,  ijl  cine  rounbcrlid^c  Jrage. 
%6^  beantroortc  fic  mit  Sa,  rocnn  aUc  SKdnncr  alS  brcif igjd^rig 
geboren  tocrbcn  fonnten.  ^a  abcr  bic  Sugcnb  oorlaut,  bag 
3lltcr  ober  flcinlaut  eroig  fepn  roirb,  fo  i|l  bcr  cigcntlic^  rcife 
aRann  tmmcr  jroifc^en  bcibcn  gcflcmmt  unb  toirb  (tc^  auf  eine 
n)unberlid()c  SBcifc  bc]()clfen  unb  burd()f>clfen  muffen. 

Whether  a  nation  can  become  ripe  is  a  strange  question.  I 
answer  with  "  Yes,"  if  all  men  could  be  bom  thirty  years  of  age. 
But  as  youth  is  too  loud  and  age  is  ever  too  low  in  voice,  thus  the 
really  mature  man  is  always  hemmed  in  between  both,  and  must  in 
a  strange  way  resort  to  expedients,  and  help  himself  on  his  way. 

The  Public  like  a  Woman. 

Maxima,  vol,  ill.  p.  241. 

^aS  publicum  n^td  tuie  ^rauengimmer  be]()anbe(t  fepn :  man 
foU  i^nen  ^ixxx^i^axx^  nid^ts  fagen  a(§  n)a§  {te  l^oren  molten. 

The  public  wishes  itself  to  be  managed  like  a  woman :  one 
must  say  nothing  to  it  except  what  it  likes  to  hear. 

We  must  be  either  an  Anvil  or  a  Hammer. 

Orosacophta,  2. 

3)u  mtift  (^crrfc^cn  unb  gcwinncn, 
JDber  bienen  unb  oerlieren^ 

M 
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Sfibttt  obrr  tnttoip^oi,) 
fbn^  obrr  Sj^oamtx  fern. 

Thou  nnui  command  aod  win,  or  lOTe  md  lose,  snlFer  or 
triumph,  be  an  anvil  or  a  hammer. 

The  Igvobast. 

McucinUf  vol.  itL  p.  277. 

Umoiffetibe  toerfen  Sragen  auf,  toeU^  ocn  SBi|^fit  t>or 
taufenb  Sa^ren  fc^on  beanttoortet  fmb. 

The  ignorant  start  questions  which  have  been  already  answered 
thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  wise. 

The  Night  oohes  when  no  Man  can  work. 

Essex,  p.  37. 

92od^  ift  e5  Za^,  ba  tu^u  {!d^  bet  Wtmn, 
Die  9{a(^t  tritt  m,  too  9{temanb  wttf en  fonn. 

Still  it  is  day,  when  man  can  exert  himself ;  the  night  oometh, 
when  no  man  can  work. 

The  Godlike  in  Man. 

Essex,  p.  76. 

SBdr'  m^i  baS  5tugc  fonncn^aft, 
2)ic  @otm'  Wnnf  c8  nie  erbltcEcn? 
2dg'  nid()t  in  un«  bc«  ©otteS  eigne  ^raft, 
SBte  fonnt*  un^  ^htiix^tt  entjucfen. 

Were  not  the  eye  made  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  sim  it  could  not 
behold  the  sun  ;  if  the  peculiar  power  of  Grod  lay  not  in  us,  how 
could  the  Godlike  charm  us  ? 

How  TO  GAIN  Woman. 

Snttoorfen  Bei  einem  gefeOf^aftn^en  ^ragef^teU 

®t^'  ben  SBeibern  jart  entgegen^ 
Du  geminnfl  fte  auf  mein  SBort, 
Unb  wet  rafd^i  ifl  unb  t)ern)egen, 
^mmt  oieQetc^t  nod^  beffer  fbtt 
Do(^,  went  n>emg  bran  gelegen 
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^d^einet,  ob  er  reiji  unb  ru^rt^ 
^er  belettigi^  bet  oetrfu^rt. 

If  thon  approaehest  womeii  with  tender&ess  thou  winnest  them 
with  a  word ;  and  he  who  is  bold  and  saucy  comes  off  still  better ; 
bat  the  man  who  seems  to  care  little  whether  he  charms  and  attracts 
is  he  who  offends  and  Who  seduces. 

Thu  Good  ntsA  kear  x?d. 

SBidft  bu  tmmet  meiter  fd^n^eifen? 
^\t\^,  bad  ^\xtt  Itegt  fo  nal^. 
2erne  xoxc  bad  Olucf  ergreifen, 
^enn  baS  CSIucf  tfl  immer  ba. 

Wiliest  thou  ever  roam  abroad  ?  See,  what  is  good  lies  by  thy 
side.     Only  learn  to  catch  happiness,  for  hapipiness  is  ever  by  you. 

Appearance: 

35u  ibijl  om  ®tbe—n>aS  3)u  bift, 
@et|'  3)tr  ^erucf en  auf  oon  SKittionen  2o(f  en, 
@et|'  ^etnen  guff  ouf  ellen^o^e  @cden, 

:£)u  bleibfl  bod^  immer—  wad  :£)u  btfl* 

Thou  art  after  all  what  thou  art  Deck  thyself  in  a  wig  with  a 
thousand  locks  ;  ensconce  thy  legs  in  buskins  an  ell  high ;  thou 
still  remainest  just  what  thou  art. 


ANASTASItJS  GRtm. 
Bortt  A.Di  1806. 

Anton  Alexander,  Coutit  of  Auersperg,.  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Anastasius  Grtin,  was  bom  in  1806  at  Laybach,  in  Austria  ;  lives 
partly  at  Vienna  and  pailily  on  his  hereditary  estaties  in  Carinthia. 

The  Tears  ov  Man. 

aj^abd^en,  \a})^  bu  itlngfl  mid^  n^etnen  i 
@te]^,  b'c«  aSeibeS  ^rdne  bunff 
Skiv  ber  {tare  Sl^au  bed  ^imtnelj; 
j£)er  in  fSlumcnlc^m  hlinlt 
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£)b  bic  trube  ^Qi,^i  il^n  weinct, 
£)b  ber  SJJorgcn  ldd()elnb  ^ixxa^if 
^iti%  bod^  labt  ber  %^om  bie  S3Iume, 
ttnb  tl^r  ^(x\x^i  ^t\ii  \\t  t)eriungt 

:^od^  eg  gleid^t  bed  9){anneg  ^l^rdne 
^blem  ^arj  au«  £)|lenS  J^ur, 
%\t\  inS  ^erj  be8  SBaumS  t)crfd()to(fen, 
£luilltS  freiroitlig  felten  nur. 

©d^neiben  mufft  bu  in  bie  Slinbe 
S3id  sum  <^ern  bed  f^arfs  ^tnein^ 
Unb  baS  eble  9Jaf8  enttraufelt 
:^ann  fo  golben^  ^ed  unb  reim 

Maiden,  didst  thou  see  me  weeping  ?  Ah,  the  tears  of  woman 
seem  to  me  the  pure  dew  of  heaven,  which  glitters  on  the  flowers. 
Whether  shed  in  the  darkness  of  night,  or  in  the  smiling  morning, 
the  dew  always  revives  the  flower,  and  refreshed,  it  raises  its  head. 
But  the  tears  of  man  resemble  the  precious  gum  of  Araby,  con- 
cealed in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  seldom  flowing  freely.  Thou  must 
make  an  incision  in  the  bark  to  the  very  pith  and  marrow,  and  the 
pure  juice  flows  so  clear,  so  pure  and  golden. 

ANDREAS  GRYPHIUS. 
Bom  A.D.  1626.     Died  a.d.  1664. 

Andreas  Gryphius  was  bom  in  1626  at  Glogau  in  Silesia,  where 
his  father  was  an  archdeacon.  His  life  was  devoted  to  literature. 
He  died  in  his  native  city  in  1664. 

The  Grave. 

S)er  SSobte  an  ben  Sebenben. 

^icr  ifl  ber  Ordnjjlcin  aCer  ajlod^t, 

S)er  Siclpunft  atteS  @treben8  5 

^unjl,  ^^hxi^txif  |)errlid()fett  unb  ?)rad()t, 

@ie  trogten  ^ter  t)ergebend.  . 

:^ad  S3ud^;  ber  ^flug^  ba§  ^^xotxi,  ber  ^iOib, 

@ud()t  unter  @inem  ^taub'  ein  Orab. 

^cr  %v!o,  bag  ^<k\xf>,  roorin  ber  Oeijl 
©eij^erbergt  fo  oiel  Sal^re, 
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^er  uber  2anb  unb  SWcer  gcreifl, 
Siegt  auf  ber  SSobtenbal^re. 
SBag  arm  unb  xt\^,  toad  gut  unb  arg, 
SBaS  flein  unb  grofj^  muf  in  ben  ^arg. 

Here  is  the  landmark  of  all  power,  the  limit  of  all  exertion  ;  art, 
beauty,  splendour,  pomp — all  resist  in  vain.  Books,  the  plough, 
the  sword,  the  staflf  of  office,  seek  a  grave  under  the  same  dust. 

The  body,  the  house  in  which  the  spirit  dwelt  so  many  years, 
which  travelled  over  land  and  sea,  lies  on  the  bier.  Rich  and  poor, 
good  and  bad,  little  and  great,  must  enter  into  the  coffin. 


HAGEDORN. 

Bom  A.D.  1708.     Died  a.d.  1754. 

Frederick  von  Hagedom  was  bom  April  23,  1708,  at  Hamburg, 
where  he  died  1754. 

Abundance. 

S)aS  •^u^nd^en  unb  ber  I)tamant« 

Ungl-udfcrgcr  UberjXufS 
SBo  ber  n6t]()ige  ®enuf8 
Unfern  @ci^d|en  fel^tcn  xm% 

Unhappy  abundance,  where  real  enjoyment  attends  not  all  the 
treasures  which  we  hoard. 

Mat  Morning. 

T^tx  SWat. 

:^er  §)?ad^ttgaQ  reigenbe  Sieber 
©rtoncn  unb  locEcn  fd^on  rotcber 
2)ie  fr6f>lid()flcn  <Stunben  in'S  Salf^r. 
5Wun  ftngct  bie  jlcigenbc  gerd()e  s 
f^n  ilappcrn  bic  rcifcnben  ^tor^c  5 
92un  fd^maget  ber  gaufelnbe  ®taar. 

SBie  muntcr  ftnb  @d^dfcr  unb  ^ecrbe ! 
SBie  Uebltd^  beblumt  {td^  bie  ^be ! 
SBie  leb]()aft  ift  ie|o  bie  SS^ett ! 
3)ie  ^auben  t)erboppe(n  bie  ^uffe  5 
2)er  @nf  rid^  befud^et  bie  gluffe  \ 
j£)er  i\x^\q;t  Sperling  fein  Jelb. 
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The  delightful  straibs  (tf  th^  nightiiigdle  resound  toid  herald  again 
the  merriest  hours  of  the  year.  Now  eings  the  lark  as  it  soars ; 
now  the  wandering  stork  flaps  its  wings  ^  now  the  chattering  star- 
lings appear. 

How  cheerful  are  she^erds  and  she^  !  how  lovdy  the  earth 
bipoms  I  how  lively  the  world  is  now !  the  doves  now  double  their 
kisa^js,;  the  doilces  visit  the  rivers ;  the  sprightly  sparrow  the  field- 

The  Pleasures  op  a  CouNraT  liWEi. 
jDaS  €anbtef>en. 
3n  yk\cX\^  neuen  ^^h,%tt\, 

3eigt  {td^  bed  SanbmannS  @luc!, 
ttnb  S'reti^eit  urtb  ^ge^ 
^l^eitern  feinen  ^Xv^. 

SSerleumbung^  <^tot^  unb  ®orgen, 

SBag  ^iMt  fflaotfd^  ma^t, 
j£)a$  fd^wdr^^  nid^t  feinen  SJ^orgen^ 

2)aS  bruit  ni^t  feme  0?a^t 

The  happiness  of  the  dweller  in  the  country  is  shown  in  new 
treasures  year  by  year,  and  freedom  and  delight  make  his  counte- 
nance serene.  Slander,  pride,  and  cares,  which  enslave  those  who 
lead  a  town  life,  darken  not  his  mornings,  oppress  not  his  nights. 

VON  HALLER. 

The  Inxbr  Spirit  op  Nature. 

The  Falsehood  of  Human  Virtue, 

Sn'S  Snn're  ber  9?atur  \>t\iM^t  Uin  crf^affher  @eift, 
3u  glucEUd^,  wem  pe  nod^  bie  duff're  @c^ale  weift. 

Into  the  interior  of  nature  no  created  spirit  penetrates,  too  happy 
if  he  knows  the  outer  shell. 

HALM. 

Two  Souls,  but  one  Heart. 

Der  Sohn  der  Wildniss, 
dmei  ®eelen  unb  tin  ©ebanfe. 

Two  souls,  and  one  heart. 
In  one  of  the  rondeaux  of  Villon  we  find  : — 

"  Deux  estions  et  n'avions  qu'un  coeur." 
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HEINE. 
Bom  A.D.  1799.    Died  A.D.  1856. 

HeinTich  Heine  was  bom  1799  at  Blisseldorf.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Paris,  where  he  was  confined  to  his  room 
by  a  disease  of  the  spine  from  May  1848.     He  died  there  in  1856. 

My  Heart. 

2>tt  ®46neS  Stf^ermdbd^etu 

^ktxci,  ^tx\  gtetd^  9an§  bem  ^ttxt, 
^qX  @turm  unb  @bb'  unb  glut, 
Unb  mand^e  fc^one  ^erle 
3n  feiner  itiefe  ru^t 

My  heart  resembles  the  ocean :  has  storm,  and  ebb  and  flow ;  and 
many  a  beautiful  pearl  lies  hid  in  its  depths  below. 

An  Old  Story. 

Lyrishea  Inte/rmezzo^  39. 

^g  ifl  eine  alte  ©efd^i^te, 
:J)od^  blcibt  fie  immer  neiu 

It  is  an  old  story,  yet  remains  ever  new. 

No  Talent. 

Atta  Troll,  c.  24. 

^cin  ZaXtni,  bo^  cin  S^araftcr. 

No  talent,  but  yet  a  character. 


HERDER. 
Bom  A.D.  1744.     Died  a.d.  1803. 

Johann  Gottfried  von  Herder  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  in 
Mohrungen,  East  Pmssia,  and  during  his  early  years  was  subject  to 
many  difBculties.  The  Bible  and  hymn-books  taught  him  to  read. 
In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  employed  as  amanuensis  by  the  clergy- 
man of  the  city,  and  continued  for  several  years  in  this  situation. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  (1762)  he  became  known  to  the  surgeon  of  a 
Knssian  regiment,  named  Schwarzerloh,  who  was  so  much  impressed 
with  his  abilities,,  that  he  offered  to  place  him  at  a  university,  and 
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train  him  to  the  medical  profession.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Konigsberg,  but  soon  relinquished  the  pursuit  of  medicine  for  the 
more  congenial  study  of  theology.  Thus  left  to  his  own  resources, 
he  contrived  to  maintain  himself  during  his  university  course.  He 
became  schoolmaster  at  Riga,  and  was  at  the  same  time  licensed  to 
preach.  He  was  ordained  in  1767,  being  as  acceptable  in  the  pul- 
pit as  in  the  class-room.  He  left  Riga  in  1769,  and  after  spending 
some  time  in  travelling,  chiefly  in  France,  and  then  as  tutor  to  the 
Prince  of  Holstein,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Court  Chaplain  in  Btike- 
burg,  and  member  of  the  highest  Ecclesiastical  Court.  After  various 
changes,  he  obtained  through  Goethe,  in  1776,  a  situation  in  Weimar, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  in  1803. 

The  Thinking  Power  within  us. 

Philosophy  of  History,  p,  30. 

3){e  ^aft,  bie  in  mix  bcnft  unb  xoixlt,  tfl  i^rer  9?atwr  nad^ 
tint  fo  eroige  ^raft,  M  jcnc,  bie  @onncn  unD  @tcrnc  jufam- 
xntn^ali  5  i\)x  SBcrfjcug  fann  (t^  abarbciten,  bie  @p^dre  i^rer 
SBirfung  fann  ftc^  dnbem,  xoit  ^bcn  jtc^  abxtihtn  unb  ©tcrne 
i^ren  ^la|  dnbern  5  bie  ®cfe|e  aber,  burdj)  ^it  fie  ba  ifl  unb 
in  anbern  Srfc^einungen  roieber  fommt,  dnbern  fid^  nic»  S^re 
9?atur  ifl  eroig,  xcit  bcr  SBerftanb  ©otteS,  unb  bie  @tu|en 
meineS  ijafcpnS  (nid^t  meiner  forperlic^en  (S.x\^tin\xn<^)  finb  fo 
feft,  M  bie  ^^feitcr  beS  ^titoMii, 

The  power  which  thinks  and  works  within  us  is,  according  to  its 
nature,  a  power  as  never-dying  as  that  which  holds  together  suns 
and  stars  ;  its  organs  may  work  themselves  out,  the  sphere  of  its 
operations  may  change,  as  globes  wear  away  and  stars  change  their 
positions,  but  the  laws,  by  which  it  is  there  and  returns  to  other 
phases,  change  not.  Its  nature  is  eternal  as  the  divine  mind, 
and  the  supports  of  my  being  (not  of  my  corporeal  form)  are  as 
firm  as  the  pillars  of  the  universe. 

What  I  am. 
Philosophy  of  History,  p,  31. 

SBo  unb  xotx  i6)  fepn  werbe,  werbe  ic^  fepn,  ber  i^  jc^tbin, 
eine  ^raft  im  ©pflcm  aUer  ^rdfte,  ein  SBefen  in  ber  unabfe]f)= 
lichen  ^armonie  einer  SKeUQotteS. 

Where  and  who  I  shall  be,  I  shall  be,  that  I  am  now,  a  power  in 
the  system  of  all  powers,  a  being  in  the  interminable  harmony  of  a 
world  of  Gk)d. 
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We  love  our  own. 
Philosophy  of  History,  p.  31. 

Seber  licbt  fein  2anb,  fcinc  (Sittcn,  feinc  @prad^e,  fcin  SBcib, 
fcine  Winter,  ntc^t  rocil  jtc  bic  bcjlcn  auf  bcr  SKclt,  fonbcrn 
wetl  jtc  bte  bcwd^rtcn  ©einigen  jinb,  unb  cr  in  i^ncn  jtd^  unb 
fcine  2)lu^c  fclbft  ticbt  @o  geroolf^nct  jtd^  Scbcr  audj)  an  bic 
fc^led^tcpe  @pcife,  an  bic  ^drtcftc  ScbcnSart,  an  bic  rol^cfle 
^ittc  beS  rau]f)cftcn  ^(ima  unb  pnbct  julegt  in  if>m  S3c]f)aglid()= 
feti  unb  Sluice. 

Every  one  loves  his  own  country,  customs,  language,  wife,  child- 
ren, not  because  they  are  the  best  in  the  world,  but  because  they 
are  his  established  property,  and  he  loves  in  them  himself  and  the 
labour  he  has  bestowed  on  them.  Thus  every  one  accustoms  him- 
self to  the  worst  food,  to  the  coarsest  mode  of  living,  to  the  rudest 
customs  of  the  roughest  climate,  and  finds  at  last  comfort  and 
peace  in  it. 

Health. 
Philosophy  of  History,  p,  99. 

gaffet  un8  atfo  bic  SSorfcl^ung  prcifcn,  txx^,  ba  ©cfunb^cit 
bcr  ®runb  atlcr  unfrcr  p]^9fifcf)cn  ^lucffctigfcit  \%  (tc  bicf 
Junbamcnt  fo  rocit  unb  breit  auf  bcr  @rbc  (cgtc* 

Let  us  therefore  praise  Providence  that,  since  health  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  physical  happiness,  it  has  laid  this  foundation  so 
far  and  wide  on  the  earth. 

See  (Lat)  Health,  good,  is  life.     (Fr.)  Without,  life  is  not  life. 

Evert  Living  Thing  rejoices  in  Life. 
Philosophy  of  Histcmj,  p,  101. 

ScbeS  ficbcnbigc  frcuct  ftc^  fcineS  gebcnS^  cS  fragt  unb 
grubelt  nid^t,  woju  e8  ba  fcp?  fcin  ^afcpn  i|l  i^m  3n)ccf  unb 
fein  3n)ecf  txni  ^afcpm  ^cin  SBitbcr  morbct  jtd^  fclb|l,  fo 
wenig  tin  Z^itx  \\^  fclbjl  morbct  5  cr  pjXangt  fcin  ®cfd()te(^t 
fort,  o]f)ne  ju  roiffcn,  tt)o§u  cr'8  fortpjXanje  unb  unttxi\t\)t  jtc^ 
an^  unter  bem  3)ruc!  bcS  ^drtcjlcn  ^Uma  alter  SOtu^  unb 
9lrbeit,  nur  bamit  cr  Icbe.  I^xt^  einfad()e,  txt^t,  uncrfc|ti(3^c 
©efu^l  be8  ^afcpng  alfo  ift  ®luc!fcligPcit,  cin  Hciner  a:ropfe 
a\xt  ienem  unenbti^cn  fD^ccr  bc§  ^dfcligcn,  bcr  in  %Vitm  ift 
unb  ^^  in  ^dcm  frcuct  unb  ful^tct 
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Everything  living  rejoices  in  its  life ;  it  asks  not  nor  racks  its 
brain  to  find  out  how  it  is  there  ;  simple  existence  is  its  end,  and 
its  end  is  existence.  No  savage  murdera  himself,  as  little  does  an 
animal ;  it  propagates  its  species  without  knowing  why  it  does  so, 
and  takes  upon  itself,  under  the  pressure  of  the  hardest  climate, 
every  trouble  and  labour  only  for  mere  existence.  This  simple, 
deep,  inexpressible  feeling  of  existence  is  happiness,  a  small  drop 
out  of  that  endless  sea  of  the  All-holy,  which  is  in  all,  and  rejoices 
and  feels  itself  in  alL 

Bevolutions. 

Philosojphy  of  History  J  p,  108. 

:£)ag  !0iaf^inenn)erf  ber  92eoolutionen  trri  mi^  alfo  nvijft 
me^r:  e#  ift  unferm  ®t\^\t^i  fo  nht^\%,  wie  bem  ®trom  feine 
SBogen^  bamit  er  nid^t  tin  fle][)enber  @umpf  merbe.  3mmer 
oeriungi  in  feinen  ©eflalten,  blu^t  ber  ©eniuS  ber  ^^umanitdt 
auf. 

The  working  of  revolutions,  therefore,  misleads  me  no  more ;  it 
is  as  necessary  to  our  race  as  its  waves  to  the  stream,  that  it  may 
not  be  a  stagnant  marsh.  Ever  renewed  in  its  forms,  the  genius  of 
humanity  blossoms. 

The  Culture  of  the  Lower  Orders. 
Philosophy  of  History,  Part  u.  p,  20. 

^ie  SuUur  beS  S3olfg  fe|ten  jte  in  gute  bitten  unb  nu|li(j^e 
^unfte^ 

The  culture  of  the  lower  orders  they  placed  in  good  habits  and 
useful  arts. 

Mother  Nature. 
Philosophy  of  History,  Part  IL  p.  27. 

®rof e  !Dlutter  j^atur^  an  xoti^t  *^teinigf eiten  ^aft  bu  baS 
^d^i^fat  unfred  ©efd^lec^tg  gefnupft!  Wt  ber  t)erdnberten 
gorm  tm^  menfc^lid()en  ^pf6  unb  ®e^irnS,  mit  etner  Heinen 
SBerdnberung  im  fbau  ber  JDrganifation  unb  ber  ^tx^tn,  bie 
baS  ikima,  bie  ^tammedart  unb  bie  ©ewo^n^eit  bewirft, 
dnbert  jtc^  clvl^  bad  ®c^i(ffal  ber  SBelt;  \i'\t  ^ax\%t  ®umme 
beffen^  xoat  aQentl^alben  auf  @rben  bie  !IXenfd^l^eit  tl^ue  unb 
bie  SWenfd^l^eit  leibe. 
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Great  mother  nature,  to  what  trifles  hast  thou  knit  the  fate  of 
our  race  f  With  the  altered  form  of  a  human  head  and  brain,  with 
a  little  change  in  the  structure  of  the  organisation  and  nerves, 
which  the  cliinate,  the  breed,  and  habits  produce,  the  fate  of  the 
world  also  chuiges,  the  sum  total  of  that,  which  everywhere  on 
earth  man  does,  /md  humanity  suffers. 

Evert  Evil  wears  itself  out. 

Philosophy  of  History ,  Part  il.  jt?.  .30. 

(Sd  tfl  etn  parted  abet  %\xM  ©efeg  bed  ^6^\d\M,  baf  mie 
aded  tlebel  fo  aut^  jebe  Uebermad^t  ftc^  felbft  t)er}e^re. 

It  is  a  hard  but  good  law  of  fate,  that,  as  every  evil,  so  every 
excessive  power  wears  itself  out. 

Body  and  Spirit  op  Man. 

Philosophy  of  History ,  Part  ii.p.  92. 

^er  2eib  ber  SKcnfd^cn  (ft  einc  itxi>xcd)li6)c,  immcr  cvneuttt 
^uUt,  hit  enblid^  ji^  m6)t  mc^r  emcucn  fann  5  if)X  ®cijl  obex 
toivlt  auf  @rben  hut  in  unb  mtt  bent  Setbe«  SBir  bunfen  unS 
fetbflfldnbtg,  unb  l^angen  t)on  adem  in  ber  ^atux  ab  $  in  eine 
^etU  wanbelbarer  2)inge  oerjlod^ten,  muffen  aud^  wir  ben 
®efe|en  i^reS  ^eiSlaufg  folgen,  bie  fetne  anbre  ftnb,  aH 
(Snt^tf^cn,  ©epn  unb  SJcrfd^winben.  ^in  lofer  Jabcn  fnupft 
ba§  ©efd^ted^t  ber  !D{enf^en,  ber  jeben  ^lugenblicf  reift,  urn 
t)on  neuem  gefnupft  ju  werbem  3)er  Kuggcworbene  ®rei8 
ge^t  unier  bie  ^rbe,  bamtt  fein  ^a(i)foiQtx  ebenfaQS  toit  etn 
SLinh  beginne;  bie  SBerfe  feineS  S3orgdngerd  t)iet(eicl{lt  aU  tin 
Z^ov  gerftore,  unb  bem  97ac^fotger  biefetbe  nid^tige  flSu^e 
ttberlaffe,  mit  ber  auc^  @r  fein  2cben  t)erge]f)rt.  @o  fettcn  fid^ 
Za^t :  fo  fetten  Q^efc^lec^ter  unb  fRci6)e  fic^  aneinanber.  i)ie 
9onne  ge^t  unter,  bamit  !fla6)t  werbe  unb  fSltn^^txi  {td^  uber 
etne.neue  SRorgenroi^e  freuen  mogen. 

The  body  of  man  is  a  fragile,  ever-renewed  cover,  which  at  last 
can  no  longer  be  renewed.  .  But  his  spirit  works  on  earth  only  in 
and  with  the  body.  We  think  ourselves  self-existing,  and  yet  are 
dependent  on  everything  in  nature  ;  entwined  in  a  chain  of  wonder- 
fdl  things,  we  must  follow  the  laws  of  their  succession,  which  are 
no  <Aher  than  beginning,  existing,  and  ending.  A  loose  thread  binds 
the  raoo-of  men,  which  breaks  every  moment,  to  be  again  renewed. 
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The  old  man  with  his  wisdom  disappears  in  the  grave,  that  his 
successor  may  begin  as  a  child,  may  destroy  perhaps  like  a  fool  the 
works  of  his  predecessor,  and  leave  to  one  who  comes  after  him 
the  same  useless  labour,  with  which  he  too  consumes  his  life. 
Thus  days  are  bound  to  each  other ;  thus  races  and  kingdoms  are 
bound  to  each  other.  The  sun  sets,  that  night  may  come,  and  men 
may  again  rejoice  over  a  new  dawn. 

Nations. 

Philosophy  of  History y  Part  ii.  p.  93. 

^te  ^atxmtn  btu^en  auf  unb  ab ;  in  tint  abgebtu^ete 
9?ation  fommt  Itint  jungc,  gcfc^rocigc  cine  fd^oncrc  ©tittle 
wicbcr. 

Nations  blossom  and  fade  ;  in  a  nation  that  has  ceased  to 
blossom,  no  young,  much  less  a  more  beautiful  budding  again  takes 
place. 

We  write  as  on  the  Waves  of  the  Sea. 

Philosophy  of  History,  Part  ii,  p.  95. 

@o  baucn  xovc  aufS  (Sis,  fo  fdfircibcn  xoxx  in  bic  SBcHc  be§ 
SJlecr'fi  5  bic  SSctle  ocrraufc^t,  baS  @is  gcrfd()mitjt  unb  %m  ift 
unfcr  ^aHajl,  xoit  unfrc  Ocbanfcn. 

Thus  we  build  on  the  ice,  thus  we  write  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  ; 
the  waves  roaring  pass  away,  the  ice  melts,  and  away  goes  our 
palace,  like  our  thoughts. 

There  can  be  no  Second  Homer. 

Philosophy  of  History,  Part  ii.  p,  96. 

%U  ^omtx  Qcfungcn  \)atttf  roar  in  fcincr  (3attunQ  fdn 
^rocitcr  ^omcr  bcnfbar;  jcncr  ^attt  bic  S3(ut^c  be§  cpifc^en 
itranjcfi  gepjludt  unb  rocr  auf  il^n  folgtc,  mug tc  jtc^  mit  cinjclnen 
fdiatttvn  begnugcn.  ^it  gried^ifd^en  ^raucrfpiclbid^ter  wa1)ittn 
pc^  alfo  cine  anbcrc  gaufba^n :  fic  a^tn,  wit  Slcfc^pluS  fagt, 
t>om  Zi\^  ^omtv$,  bcrcitctcn  abet  fur  i^r  3citalter  tin  anbcrcS 
©aflmaL 

Wh<m  Homer  had  sung,  we  could  expect  no  second  Homer  in  his 
pwwliai*  species  of  poetry ;  he  had  plucked  the  bloom  of  the  epic 
im)wn,  and  whoever  followed  must  be  satisfied  with  the  leaves  only. 
The  Greek  tragic  writers,  therefore,  chose  another  career ;  they  ate, 
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as  .^chylus  says,  from  the  table  of  Homer,  but  prepared  for  the 
age  in  which  they  lived  another  kind  of  banquet. 

Be  patient. 

^er  wiebergefunbene  @o^n. 

SBag  bie  ^^tcfung  \^\^t,  ertrage ! 
SBer  auSl^arrct,  wirb  gcfront 

What  destiny  sends,  bear  !    Whoever  perseveres  will  be  crowned. 

Thy  Honour  is  lost. 

,,6iV'  ®efatt9  2a 

SRuc!rodrt«,  ritcErodrtS,  ^on  Slo^rigo ! 
^cinc  Sl^re  ij!  ocrlorcn ! 
SRucfwdrtS,  rittfrodrtS,  flotjer  ©b  I 

Back,  back,  Don  BodrigOxf     Thy  honour  is  lost !     Back,  back 
proud  Cid ! 

The  Soul  op  Man. 

jDer  geretfete  SungUng* 

®nc  f(3^6nc  SJlenfc^cnfcclc  pnbcn 
Sft  ©cnjinn  5  cin  fd()6ncrcr  ©croinn  t|l 
@ie  cr]()altcn  5  unb  bcr  fd()6ajl'  unb  fc^wcrftc 
@ie,  bie  fc^on  ocrlorcn  »ar,  ju  rctt^n. 

To  find  a  noble  human  soul  is  gain  ;  it  is  nobler  to  keep  it ;  and 
the  noblest  and  most  difficult  is  to  save  that  which  is  already  lost. 

What  closes  the  Heart  of  Man. 

J5er  SQ3etfflreit. 

©ewott  unb  ^drte  mad^t  oerbroffcn 
Unb  Idft  bcr  SDlcnfd^cn  ^crj  oerfc^loffen. 
9Bo  man  oft  tangc  wibcrjlanb, 
^in  gute^  SBort  teid^t  ^ingang  fanb. 

Violence  and  harshness  make  men  disgusted  and  close  up  their 
heart.  Where  there  is  long  opposition,  a  kind  word  easily  finds 
entrance. 
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Fate. 

§)?enne  nid^t  bag  ®(^tc!fal  graufam^ 
9{enne  feinen  ®d^luf  nid^t  92eib : 
<Sem  (3cfc|  ifl  cw'ge  SBa^r^cit, 
@eine  ®ute  ©otterftarl^ett, 
@etne  fUtad^t  9{ot^n?enbig{dt»^ 

Call  not  fate  fearful,  call  not  its  determination  envy ;  its  law  is 
eternal  truth,  its  goodness  God's  purity,  its  might  is  necessity. 

The  Butterfly. 

^aS  Steb  t>om  ®$metterUng. 

^itUt,  Xti^ia,  luft'gc^  1S!im%, 

^d^metterling, 

t)ai  ba  ubcr  ajtinncn  fd^wcifef, 

9to  oon  ^^au  unb  S^uten  lebet 

S5lute  fclbjl,  ein  picgcnb  S5Iatt, 

:$)ad  mit  meld^em  Slofenftnger 

aScr  bcpurpurt  ]f)at  ? 

aSar'g  cin  ©plpi^e,  bcr  bcin  ^t\i> 
@o  bcjlrcut, 

T>\^  auS  SRorgcnbuft  gcwebet, 
5Wur  auf  iSage  bic^  bctcbct  ? 
^e'eld^en^  unb  betn  ftetneS  «^eq 
^od^t  ba  untcr  meincm  ginger, 
gufjlet  5£obe«fd^mcrj. 

gleud^  bal^m,  o  ©ccld^cn,  fei 

gro^  unb  fret, 

SJlir  ein  SJilb,  roaS  ic^  fein  werbe, 

SBenn  ^\t  fS((k\xpt  biefer  ^be 

^d^  n)ie  bu  ein  Sep^pr  ift 

Unb  in  :^uft  unb  5li^u  unb  ^^onig 

3ebe  S3tute  f uf  t ! 

Lovely,  light,  airy  thing,  thou  butterfly,  which  hovers  over 
flowers,  only  lives  on  dew  and  blossoms,  a  blossom  thyself,  a  flying 
leaf,  who  has  purpled  thee  with  a  rose's  finger  ?    Was  it  a>  Sylph 
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who  besprinkled  thy  dress  so,  moulded  thee  of  morning  odours, 
and  animated  thee  only  for  a  day  ?  Little  soul,  and  thy  little  heart 
beats  under  my  finger,  and  f^ls  the  pain  of  death. 

Fly  hence,  0  little  soul !  be  joyful  and  free,  an  image  to  me 
what  I  shall  be,  when  (man)  the  chrysalis  of  earth  becomes,  like 
thee,  a  Zephyr,  and  kisses  every  blossom  in  odour,  dew,  and  honey. 

The  Sea  of  Porgetfulness. 

SBtr  fd^kDtmmen  \x\,  bem  ^trom  bet  3ett 
«uf  SBettc  ^t^t  fort  5 
55a6  SWccr  ber  ?llIocrgeffcii^ctt 
Sft  unfer  letter  Ort. 

We  sail  on  the  stream  of  time  from  wave  to  wave ;  the  sea  of 
forgetfulness  is  our  last  place. 

The  Wise  always  the  same. 

Unter  wc^fclnben  ©eftattcn 
%Xt^  erfd^affcnb  bic  Slatur^ 

®o  9efd()dft{g  ^t^i  bcr  SBcifc 

3n  bcr  Slenberungcn  ^rcifc, 
'^i\xxiti  ni^t,  cntn)cid()ct  nur. 

Nature  appears  ever  young  under  many  changing  features  ;  so 
amid  the  vicissitudes  of  life  l£e  wise  man  staj^i  unmoved,  is  never 
thrown  down,  never  yields. 

Friendship. 

SBie  ber  ^d^atten  fru)^  am  !D{orgen^ 
Sft  bic  5rcunbfd()aft  mtt  ben  SBofen  5 
@tunb'  auf  @tunbe  nimmt  fie  ab. 
Slber  Jreunbf^aft  mit  ben  @uten 
SBdd^fet,  w«  ber  Wenbfd^atten> 
»iS  be§  »eben8  @onne  ftnft. 

As^the  shadow  in  early  morning  is  friendship  with  the  wicked; 
a  dwindles  hour  by  hour.  But  friendship  with  the  good  increases, 
like  the  evening  shadows,  till  the  sun  of  life  sets< 
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A  Eeal  Friend. 

^freunbf^aft 

3)er  S^^eunb,  ber  mir  ben  Spiegel  jeigct, 
^cn  ftcinjlen  glecEen  nid^t  ocrfd^wciget, 
SKid^  frcunbtid^  warnt,  mid^  ^SierjHd^  fd^itt, 
SBenn  id^  nid^t  ntcinc  9)flid^t  erfuflt, 
S)er  ijl  mein  Jreunb, 
@o  toentg  er^g  aud^  fd^eint 

^od^  wcnn  mid^  ciner  fd^mcid^etnb  prcifct, 

SJiic^  immer  tobt,  mir  ^x^ih  tJcrtDcifet, 

3u  Se^Urn  gar  bic  ^dnbc  bcut 

Unb  mir  tjergiebt,  e^  id^  bcrcut, 

^er  ijl  mein  gcinb, 

@o  freunblid^  er  aud^  fd^eint. 

The  friend  who  holds  up  before  me  the  mirror,  conceals  not  my 
smallest  faults,  warns  me  kindly,  reproves  me  affectionately,  when  I 
have  not  performed  my  duty,  he  is  my  friend,  however  little  he  may 
appear  so.  Again,  if  a  man  flattering  praises  and  lauds  me,  never 
reproves  me,  overlooks  my  faults  and  forgives  them  before  I  have 
repented,  he  is  my  enemy,  however  much  he  may  appear  my 
friend. 

VON  HIPPEL. 
Bom  A.  D.  1741.     Died  A.D.  1796. 

Theodor  Gottheb  von  Hippel  was  bom,  1741,  at  Gerdauen,  in  East 
Prussia,  where  his  father  was  rector  of  a  school.  His  talents  were 
shown  at  an  early  age,  and  at  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  Kdnigsberg.  After  various  changes  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
legal  profession,  and  rose  to  great  eminence.  He  died  at  Konigsberg 
in  1796. 

The  Grave. 

®rab  unb  )Sob. 

5)a§  ®rab,  greunbe,  ijl  einc  Ifieilige  SBerf jldtc  ber  92atur  I 
(Sin  Jormgimmcr  5  5Iob  unb  2eben  wol^nen  ^icr  beifammen,  xovt 
SWann  unb  SBeib.  ^in  Seib  fmb  jie.  ©nS  (inb  jie.  ®ott 
^qX  jie  jufammen  gefugt,  unb  wag  ®ott  jufammenfugt,  foil  ber 
!D{enfd^  nid^t  fd^eiben. 
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The  grave,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  sacred  workshop  of  nature  !  a 
chamber  for  the  figure  of  the  body ;  death  and  life  dwell  here 
together  as  man  and  wife.  They  are  one  body.  They  are  in 
union ;  God  has  joined  them  together,  and  what  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  no  man  put  asimder. 


CHRISTIAN  VON  HOFMANNSWALDAU. 

Bom  A.D.  1618.     Died  a.d.  1679. 

Vanity  op  all  Things. 
©itelBeit. 

S5^a§  ijl  bicfeS  SUunb  ber  ©rben, 
%\^  etn  ^umme(pta|  Dod  ^d^ein  ? 
^ctbcn,  l^cutc  fiegreid^,  merbcn 
2JJorgcn  faum  nod^  '^^lOXitx^  fe^n  5 
@c^t,  be^  ^rdnjen,  SS^ron  unb  ©iegen 
Jeffcln,  23anb'  unb  ,^ctten  Ue^en ! 

What  is  this  earth  but  a  theatre  full  of  vain  show  ?  heroes,  to- 
day victorious,  are  to-morrow  scarcely  shadows  ;  see  chains,  bonds, 
and  fetters  lie  alongside  crowns,  thrones,  and  victories  ! 


HOLDEELIN. 
Bom  A.D.  1770.     Died  a.d.  1843. 

Frederick  Holderlin  was  bom  1770  at  Lauffen  on  the  Neckar  ; 
studieid  at  Tiibingen,  and  spent  many  years  as  private  tutor  in 
various  familias,  dying  at  Tiibingen  1843,  after  living  thirty-seven 
years  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement. 

Nature  still  as  lovely  as  in  Days  op  Old. 

^er  ®otf  ber  Sugenb* 

SBie  unter  ^ibur§  S3dumcn, 
SSenn  ba  bcr  55id^tcr  faf§, 
Unb  unter  ©ottertrdumen 
S)er  Sa^rc  gtuc^t  oergafg, 
SBenn  il^n  bie  Utmc  fu^ltc, 
Unb  wcnn  fte  jlotj  unb  frol^ 
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Urn  ©ilbcrblutlSicn  fpicltc, 
^ic  glut  bcS  ^nio  5 

Unb  toie  um  ^latong  fallen, 
SBenn  burd^  ber  ^ainc  ©run, 
SBcgrufft  t)on  ^Jad^tigatlcn, 
^cr  @tcrn  bcr  2iebc  fd^icn, 
SBenn  attc  2uftc  fd^liefcn, 
Unb,  fanft  bewegt  tjom  ©c^wan, 
©ep^ifuS  burd^  ©tiocn 
Unb  SW^rtenjhrdud^e  rann  5 

@o  fd^on  ijl'g  nod^  Ifiiemebcn ! 
%yx^  unfer  ^erj  crfu^r 
5)aS  Scben  unb  ben  griebcn 
^cr  frcunblid^cn  9^atur  5 
9{od^  btu^t  beg  ^immelS  @d^6ne, 
9{od^  mtfd^en  bruberttd^ 
Sn  unfer§  ^erjen§  )K6nc 
2)c§  gru^tingS  Saute  jtd^. 

As  when  the  bard  sat  musing  under  the  trees  of  Tibur,  and 
wrapt  in  dreams  of  heaven,  forgot  the  flight  of  time,  when  the  elms 
refreshed  him,  and  when  the  waters  of  the  Anio  proudly  there 
below  played  round  the  silver  blossoms  ; 

And  as  in  Plato's  bowers,  when  through  the  arbour's  green, 
saluted  by  nightingales,  the  star  of  love  was  seen,  when  all  the 
breezes  slumbered,  and,  gently  rippled  by  the  swan,  CephLsus 
through  the  olives  and  myrtle-bushes  ran ; 

It  is  still  here  below  as  lovely  !  our  bosoms  still  feel  the  joys  of 
life  and  the  blessings  of  kind  nature  ;  still  blooms  Heaven's  beauty, 
still  in  our  bosoms  the  peaceful  tones  of  spring  mingle  in  harmony. 


HOLTY. 
Bom  A.D.  1748.     Died  a.d.  1776. 

Holty,  a  i)oet  of  some  celebrity,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
Mariensee  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  being  educated  at  the 
imiversity  of  Gottingen,  where  he  lived  in  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Burger,  Voss,  and  the  Stolbergs.  His  devotion  to  study  undermined 
his  constitution,  and  he  died  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
His  poetical  compositions  are  highly  extolled,  more  particularly  his 
lyric  songs,  which  rival  in  popularity  those  of  Burger. 
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Truth  and  Uprightness. 
jDer  alte  Sanbmann. 
Ueb'  immer  Ztt\x  unb  fRt\>i\6^U\t  big  an  betn  ful^teg  ^lah, 
Unb  wcid^c  Imtn  Singer  brcit  oon  ®otte§  SBegcn  ab ! 
3)ann  wirjl  bu,  wic  auf  grunen  Slu'n,  buret's  9)il9erlebcn  gcl^n  5 
:^ann  fannft  bu  fonber  Surd^t  unb  ©rau'n  bent  5lob  ing  ^ntti| 
fc^n, 

:&ann  mirb  bie  ^id^el  unb  ber  ^{lug  in  beiner  ^anb  fo  letd^t , 
5)ann  jtngcft  bu  bcim  SBaffcrfrug,  a(§  war'  bir  SBcin  gerci^t. 
5)em  S56fcn>id^t  wirb  aUc6  fc^wer,  er  t^VLt,  waS  er  tlfiu'  5 
^er  ^eufct  tuiht  tl^n  Ifiin  unb  ^tx  unb  Idf t  il^m  fcinc  SUu^. 

^er  fd^one  grul^ling  lad&t  il^m  nid^t,  i^m  lad^t  fein  ^c^renfetb  5 
&  ifl  auf  £ug  unb  )£rug  erpic^t  unb  n^unfd^t  ftd^  nid^tg  M 

®elb, 
:&er  SBinb  im  ^ain,  bag  Saub  am  S3aum  faufi  il^m  (Sntfe|en  gu; 
6r  ftnbet  nac^  be§  SebenS  9{aum  im  ©rabe  feine  SHul^'. 

Practise  ever  truth  and  uprightness  till  the  cold  grave,  and 
deviate  not  a  finger's  breadth  from  God's  ways  1  Then  wilt  thou, 
as  on  a  green  meadow,  go  through  thy  pilgrimage  of  life ;  then 
canst  thou  without  fear  and  dread  look  death  in  the  face. 

Then  will  the  sickle  and  the  plough  be  light  in  thy  hand  ;  then 
canst  thou  sing  over  the  water-jug,  as  if  it  were  filled  with  wine. 
But  to  the  scoundrel  is  everything  full  of  trouble,  do  what  he  may  ; 
the  devil  drives  him  to  and  fro,  leaving  him  no  rest. 

The  beautiful  spring  smiles  not  for  him,  the  fields  of  com  wave 
not  with  joy  for  him ;  he  is  a  lover  of  lies  and  deceit,  he  cares  for 
nothing  but  gold ;  the  wind  in  the  wood,  the  leaf  on  the  tree, 
whisper  horror  to  his  heart ;  he  finds  no  rest  in  the  grave  after  life 
is  over. 

A  Country  Life. 

jDaS  Sanbleben* 

SBunbcrfeKgcr  3Kann,  wcld^cr  bcr  @tabt  cntflo^ ! 

3ebeg  ^dufeln  beg  S3aum§/  jebeg  ©erdufd^  beg  fda^%, 

Seber  blinfcnbc  ^eifel 

^rebigt  5lugenb  unb  ^ti^^txt  i^m* 

Sebeg  ^d^attengeflrdud^  ift  tl^m  iva  ^eiliger 
5lempel,  kpo  il^m  fein  @ott  ndl^er  DoruberwaUt; 
Sebcr  SRafcn  dn  %itax, 

SBo  er  t)or  bem  ^i^o^^xitxi  fniet 
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Happy  the  man,  who  has  escaped  from  the  town !  Every 
whispering  of  the  tree,  every  murmuring  of  the  stream,  every 
sparkling  pebble,  preaches  to  him  virtue  and  wisdom. 

Every  shady  grove  is  to  him  a  holy  temple,  where  his  God  waves 
nearer  to  him  ;  every  green  sod  an  altar,  where  he  kneels  before  the 
Lofty  One. 

Time. 

©er  red^te  ©etraud^  beS  8e5en6. 

SBcr  l^cmmt  ben  Jtug  ber  ©tunbcn  ?     @ic  raufd^en  \)\xif 
SBie  ?)fei(e  ®ottc6 !  Seber  ©ccunbenfd^lag 
SReift  unS  bem  ^tttbthtttt  nd^er, 
S^id^er  bem  cifemen  ^obegfd^tafc ! 

:Dtr  Btul^t  f ein  Sru^ling,  wann  bu  gejlorBcn  Bift  5 
Dir  we^t  f cin  ©d^atten,  tonet  fein  SBec^erftang  5 
:^tr  ia6^t  fein  fufeS  !D?dbc^entdd^e(n^ 

©trontet  fein  ©d^erj  tjon  beS  greunbe§  2ippe ! 

9^od^  raufd^t  ber  fc^warje  S^ugel  beS  5Sobe§  nid^t  I 
S)rum  ^af^  bie  ^i^euben,  t^  fie  ber  @turm  oerwel^t, 
^ie  ®ott,  n)ie  ©onnenfc^etn  unb  SRegen, 
%\xf>  ber  oergeubenben  Urne  fc^uttet ! 

Who  stops  the  flight  of  the  hours  ?  They  rush  on  like  the  arrows 
of  God  !  Every  second  stroke  hurries  us  nearer  to  our  deathbed, 
nearer  to  the  iron  sleep  of  death  ! 

No  spring  blooms  for  thee,  when  thou  art  dead ;  no  shadow  is 
cast,  no  clanging  of  bowls,  no  pleasant  smiles  of  maidens,  no  jests 
from  the  lips  of  friends  ! 

As  yet  the  black  wings  of  death  rustle  not !  Therefore  seize 
pleasures,  ere  the  storm  carries  them  olf,  which  God  scatters  like 
sunshine  and  rain  from  his  urn  ! 

Love. 

S).te  Scltgfett  ber  Ciebenben. 

35ie  tkht  mac^t  jum  (Solbpattaft  bie  ^xittt, 
®treut  auf  bie  SBitbnif  Sanj  unb  (Spiel, 
©nt^uaet  unS  ber  (^titt^tit  (eife  3:ritte, 
%iU  unS  beS  ^immctg  SSorgeful^t ! 

Love  makes  the  hovel  to  be  a  golden  palace,  scatters  dancing  and 
play  over  the  wilderness,  uncovers  to  us  the  light  traces  of  the 
divinity,  gives  us  a  foretaste  of  heaven  ! 
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Enjoy  the  Present. 

8el)cn8pflid^tem 

SRofen  auf  ben  SBcg  geftreut^ 
Unt)  beS  *g)arm^  ocrgcffen  ! 
©ine  furjc  ©panne  3eit 
SBarb  un§  jugemeffen. 
^cute  i()upft  im  gru^lmgStanj 
9?od^  ber  frol^e  <^nabe  5 
SKorgen  n)ei()t  ber  ^obtenfranj 
@d^on  auf  feinem  ®rabe» 

SBonne  fu^rt  tixt  junge  23raut 
^eute  gum  ?lttare  5 
e^'  bie  Slbenbnjorfe  t^aut, 
SUu^t  fie  auf  ber  SBal^re. 
®ebt  ben  ^arm  unb  ©rittenfang, 
®tbtt  x^n  ben  SSinben  5 
SRulfit  bei  l^ettem  23ed^erf(ang 
Unter  grunen  Sinben. 

Strew  the  way  with  roses,  forgetting  every  ill !  a  short  span  of 
time  is  measured  out  to  us.  To-day  the  frolicsome  boy  joins  the 
dance  in  the  spring-time  of  life  ;  to-morrow  the  chaplet  of  the  dead 
waves  over  his  grave. 

To-day  sees  the  young  bride  conducted  with  joy  to  the  altar ; 
before  the  evening's  dews  are  spread,  she  rests  on  her  bier :  give 
then  grief  and  moping  care  to  the  wind  that  passes  ;  beneath  this 
beechen  grove  drain  the  jingling  glasses. 

Beautiful  is  Gk)D's  Earth. 

^ufmunterung  ^ur  Sreute* 

£)  wunberfd^cn  ift  ®otte§  @rbe, 
Unb  xotxt^f  barauf  tjergnugt  ju  fe^n ! 
S)rum  njttt  i^,  V\^  ic^  Slfd^e  werbe, 
SWtd^  biefer  fd^onen  @rbe  freun  I 

O  wonderfully  beautiful  is  God's  earth,  and  worthy  of  being 
delighted  in  !  therefore  shall  I,  till  I  am  changed  into  ashes,  rejoice 
in  this  beautiful  earth  ! 
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WILHELM  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Bom  A.D.  1767.     Died  a.d.  1835. 

Karl  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  a  distinguished  statesman  and 
philologist,  the  elder  brother  of  the  illustrious  traveller,  was  bom 
at  Potsdam  22d  June  1767,  where  his  father  was  chamberlain  to 
the  Princess  of  Prussia.  He  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  and  Gottingen.  His  early  years  were  spent  in 
strict  seclusion,  but  he  became  Prussian  minister  in  1800  at  the 
Papal  Court.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Viennist.  For  the  next  five  years  he  was  employed  in  all  the  great 
diplomatic  transactions  that  took  place,  and  it  was  he  who  in  1815 
signed  the  treaty  by  which  Saxony  was  compelled  to  abandon  to 
Prussia  a  large  portion  of  her  territory.  In  1818  he  took  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  but  on  his  re- 
turn to  Berlin  he  retired  to  private  life,  devoting  himself  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  literary  life.     He  died  8th  April  1835. 

The  Past. 

To  a  Female  Friend,     Letter  i.  2. 

3ci^  ^a^t  uberbieg  mt  grofc  Siebc  fur  bic  SBcrgangcnl^cit. 
9^ur  was  jie  gewdl^rt,  ijl  emig  unb  unocrdnberlid^,  xoxt  bcr 
Sob,  unb  jugteic^,  wie  baS  2eben,  warm  unb  bcglutfenb. 

I  have,  besides,  a  great  love  for  the  past.  Only  what  refers  to  it 
is  eternal  and  unchangeable  like  death,  and  at  the  same  time  warm 
and  gladsome  like  life. 

Solitude. 

To  a  Female  Friend,     Letter  i.  9. 

2)icfc  nun  abcr  ijl  fd^on  fd^oner,  wcnn  man  bic  ©nfamfcit 
ticbt,  unb  wirb  fd^oncr,  wenn  man  biefer  ^xtht  nad^^dngt. 

If  the  mind  loves  solitude,  it  has  thereby  acquired  a  loftier  cha- 
racter, and  it  becomes  stiU  more  noble  when  the  taste  is  indulged  in. 

The  Love  of  Early  Associations. 

To  a  Female  Friend.     Letter  i,  9. 

^aS  gewig  walfir  {%  \)a^  \6^  unfd^ig  wdrc,  je  cinen  !Wcnfd^cn, 
bcr  mir  irgcnb  nal^c  ftanb,  ju  Dcrgeffen  obcr  auftugcbcn,  \6) 
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t^erfolge  Dtelmel^r  jebe  @pur^  tie  <x\x%  ber  S^ergangenl^eit  ubrtg 
ijl.  3ebe  fold^e  ^erbinbung^  ja  jebeS  fold^eg  bto^e  S3e9e9nen 
l^dngt  ja  mit  fo  oielen  in  einem  ^ufammen  unb  bag  Seben  ift 
fd^on  em  fold^eg  @tud^  unb  SlicEn)erf/  ba$  man  ntd^t  genug 
trad^ten  fann,  bte  ^ufammenl^dngenben  )£]^eite  fefter  aneinanber 
§u  fnupfen. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  I  am  unable  to  forget  or  give  up  any 
one  with  whom  I  have  been  intimate ;  far  from  this,  I  follow  up 
every  trace  that  remains  of  the  past.  Every  such  tie,  nay,  every 
accidental  meeting,  unites  so  many  things  together,  and  life  is  such 
a  medley  and  patch-work,  that  we  can  never  sufficiently  labour  to 
join  the  connecting  links  more  and  more  closely  to  each  other. 

A  Letter. 

To  a  Female  Friend.     Letter  i.  9. 

Qtm  S3dcf  ift  ein  ©efprdd^  unter  5lntt)cfcnbcn  unb  ^tferntcn. 
&  ift  feinc  IBcftimmung,  baf  cr  nic^t  blcibcn,  fonbcrn  ocrgel^cn 
SqVl,  text  bie  @ttmme  t^erl^aUt 

A  letter  is  a  conversation  between  the  present  and  the  absent. 
Its  fate  is  that  it  cannot  last,  but  must  pass  away  like  the  sound  of 
the  voice. 

The  Lot  op  Man. 

To  a  Female  Friend,     Letter  i.  9. 

£)]&ne  ^ampf  unb  (gntbel^rung  ijl  fcin  SKcnfd^cnlcbcn,  aud^ 
baS  glu(!ltd^ftc  nic^t,  bcnn  gerabc  tia^  wa^rc  ®lu(!  baut  fic^ 
jebcr  nur  baburd^,  baf  cr  jic^  burd^  fcine  ©cful^lc  unabl^dngig 
t)om  ^d^icEfal  mad^t. 

The  fate  of  no  man,  not  even  the  happiest,  is  free  from  struggles 
and  privation ;  for  true  happiness  is  only  then  attained,  when  by 
the  government  of  the  feelings  we  become  independent  of  all  the 
chances  of  life. 

Difperence  between  the  Nature  op  Men  and  Women. 

To  a  Female  Friend,     Letter  l  10. 

^tauen  ftnb  barin  gludEltd^er  unb  ungludEtid^er  aU  SRdnner, 
^af  i^re  meiflen  ^ihtxttxi  oon  ber  ^rt  jinb^  baf  fte  kpdl^renb 
berfelben  meift  an  ttxoa%  ganj  anbereg  benfen  fonnen.    3c^ 
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njurbc  cS  ein  @lu(f  nennen.  ©enn  man  fann  cin  ganj  innereS 
%thtx\,  faft  ben  gangen  Slag  fortful^ren,  o^ne  in  fcincn  5lrbciten 
ober  in  fcinem  S3crufe  babei  ju  tjcrlieren  ober  geftort  ju 
njcrben.  %%  ift  ba§  aud^  wol^t  ein  ^auptgrunb,  warum  wenigs 
ftenS  oiete  ^^^auen  bie  SJidnner  va  attem  ubertreffen,  wa§  jur 
tiefern  vcci^  feinern  ^enntnif  feiner  fetlbjl  unb  anbcrer  fu^rt 
Sttiein  XQtXiXi  jene  innern  (^ebanfen  nid^t  beglu(fenb,  ober  wenn 
fie  wenigfteng  'tioA  nic^t  rein  unb  unoermifc^t  (tnb,  fonbern 
nieberfc^tagenb  unb  beunrul^igenb  babei,  fo  iji  atterbingS  bie 
®efa]f)r  grofer,  wetd^e  bie  innere  SRul^e  bebro^tj  ba  SJidnner 
xa  ilfiren  ©efc^dftcn  fetbft,  aud^  wiber  i^ren  WiSi^tx^f  Serflreuung 
unb  Slbjicl^ung  t>on  einem  'tio.f}  Snnere  einnei()menben  ©ebanfen 
pnben. 

Women  are  in  this  respect  more  fortiinate,  and  yet  more  unfor- 
tunate, than  men — that  most  of  their  employments  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  may  at  the  same  time  be  thinking  of  quite  difl'er- 
ent  things.  I  would  pronounce  this  to  be  a  lucky  circumstance, 
for  one  may  almost  the  whole  day  continue  a  train  of  deep  thought 
without  the  slightest  interruption  to  work,  or  being  in  any  way  dis- 
tracted in  our  labours.  This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  many  women  surpass  men  in  everything  which  requires  deep 
thought  and  a  more  subtle  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  others.  But 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  these  inner  thoughts  are  not  of  a  pleasant 
nature,  or  at  least  not  in  a  pure  and  unmixed  de^ee,  but  partly 
depressing  and  disquieting,  then  the  danger  is  certainly  greater, 
and  more  likely  to  destroy  the  inward  peace  ;  whereas  men,  in  their 
business  itself,  and  even  against  their  will,  find  distraction  and  re- 
lief from  inward  troubles  and  vexations. 

Happiness  and  Unhappiness  in  Life. 

To  a  Female  Friend,     Letter  i.  10. 

2)a§  ®tiidE  oerge^t  unb  Idf t  in  ber  @eetc  faum  cine  fiacre 
®pur  jurucB  unb  ift  oft  gar  fcin  ®tucE  ju  nennen,  ba  man 
bauernb  baburc^  nic^t  gewinnt.  S)a8  Ungtutf  ocrgel^t  auc^ 
(unb  ba§  ift  ein  grower  SSroft),  icn^t  aber  tiefc  ©puren  juru(f; 
unb  xotxm  man  e§  n)of)l  ju  benufeen  \ot\%  ^eitfame,  unb  ift  oft 
ein  fcl^r  ]f)o^c§  %i\x^,  ba  eS  tdutert  unb  ftdrft.  ©ann  ift  eS 
eine  eigene  ^a6:)t  \m  Sebcn,  baf,  menn  man  gar  nid^t  an  ®tudE 
unb  Unglu*  benft,  fonbern  nur  an  ftrenge,  (ic^  nid^t  fc^onenbe 
9)flid&terfunung,  ba6  ®ludB  fid^  Don  felbft,  aud^  Ui  entbel^renber, 
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mul^coottcr  Scbcn§tt)cifc  cinftcUt.  :Dic§  l^abc  ic^  oft  bei  grauen 
in  fel^r  unglutflid^cn  e^etic^cn  SBcr^dttniffen  ertcbt,  tie  abcr 
liebcr  untcrgingcn,  alS  i]()rc  ©telle  Dertaffen  wottten.  * 

Happiness  passes  away,  leaving  hardly  the  slightest  trace  behind, 
indeed  can  scarcely  be  called  happiness,  since  nothing  lasting  is 
gained.  Unhappiness  also  passes  away  (and  that  is  a  great  com- 
fort), but  leaves  deep  traces  behind  ;  and  if  we  know  how  to  improve 
them,  of  a  most  wholesome  nature,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  the 
highest  happiness,  as  it  purifies  and  strengthens  the  character. 
Then,  again,  in  life  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  when  we  are 
not  too  anxious  about  happiness  and  unhappiness,  but  devote  our- 
selves to  the  strict  and  unsparing  performance  of  duty,  then  happi- 
ness comes  of  itself — nay,  even  springs  from  the  midst  of  a  life  of 
troubles,  and  anxieties,  and  privations.  This  I  have  often  observed 
in  the  case  of  women  who  have  been  married  unhappily,  but  who 
would  rather  sink  into  the  grave  than  abandon  the  position  in  which 
fate  has  placed  them. 

Friendship  and  Love. 

Letter  i.  12. 

Jreunbfd^aft  unb  ^\t^:>t  bcburfen  \it%  SBertrauenS,  be§  tiefftcn 
unb  cigenttid^ftcn,  aber  bet  groflartigen  @eelcn  nie  ber  S3ertrau= 
Ud^feitcn. 

Friendship  and  love  require  the  deepest  and  most  entire  con- 
fidence, but  souls  of  a  high  character  demand  not  communications 
of  a  familiar  nature. 

Trials  and  Reverses  op  Life. 

Letter  i.  15. 

@S  fommt  nic^t  auf  bie  dufere  Urfad^e  an,  tjon  wetti^er  bcr 
©d^merj  obcr  bie  SBibermdrtigfcit  entftel^t,  unb  bcr  »§imme( 
Ifiat  (Sd^mcrj  unb  SBiberwdrtigfcit  fo  raeife  oert^eitt,  '^(x^  ber 
Quflerlic^  nod^  fo  oorguglic^  SBegunjligtc  barum,  Uvatx^,  5lu9en= 
blirf  Ifiinburc^  freier  ijt  oon  5lntdjyen  unb  Urfac^cn  innern 
€$d^merje^. 

Sorrows  and  reverses  spring  up  independently  of  external  circum- 
stances, and  Heaven  has  dealt  them  out  so  wisely  to  man,  that 
those  who  are  to  outward  appearance  most  highly  favoured  by  for* 
tune,  are  yet  not  on  that  account  more  exempt  from  the  causes  that 
originate  inward  pain. 
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Firmness  in  the  Trials  of  Life. 

m  Letter  i.  15. 

(Sine  gewiffc  ©tdrfc  bcbarf  bcr  3Kcnfd^  xx^,  alien,  aud^  ben 
glutflid^ften  SBcrl^altnifTen  beg  2cben§,  tjietteid^t  fomnten  fogar 
UnfdUe,  n)ie  @te  je|t  einen  erfa^ren,  urn  btefet&e  §u  prufen 
unb  ju  ubcn,  unb  wenn  man  nur  ben  SBorfa^  faft,  Jtc  angu= 
n^enben/  fo  fel^rt  batb  aud^  felbfl  baburd^  ^eiterfeit  in  bte 
@eete  jurudE,  bte  {td^  ademal  freut,  pfltd^tgemdf e  0tdrfe  geubt 
ju  l^aben. 

Man  stands  in  need  of  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  even  those  that  appear  most  fortunate ;  and 
•when  painful  events  occur,  such  as  you  now  experience,  they  are 
perhaps  sent  only  to  try  and  prove  us  ;  and  if  we  have  the  resolu- 
tion to  hold  fast  in  our  hour  of  trial,  from  this  very  firmness  itself 
serenity  soons  returns  to  the  mind,  which  always  feels  satisfaction 
in  acting  conformably  to  duty. 

The  Beauty  of  the  Heavens. 

Letter  i.  17. 

2)cr  ?lnblicf  be§  ^intmelS  \)(xi  uberl^aupt  untcr  atten  Um= 
jldnben  cinen  uncnblid^en  SUcij  fur  mic^,  \>t\  jlernenl^ctten  xoxt 
\it\  bunf e(n  9^dc^ten,  \it\  ]()eiterm  23lau  wie  %t\  jie^enben  SBotfen 
ober  bem  traurigen  ®rau,  worin  ftc^  baS  Sluge  oerliert,  olfine 
ttco(x%  barin  ju  unterfc^ciben. 

The  appearance  of  the  heavens  has  under  all  circumstances  a 
never-ending  charm  for  me,  in  the  clear  starlight  as  well  as  in  dark 
nights,  in  the  soft  blue  as  well  as  in  the  cloudy  or  dark-grey  sky, 
in  which  the  eye  loses  itself,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  any- 
thing. 

Life. 

Letter  i.  17. 

SWir  ijl  \x\>tx%(xyx^i  '^(x^  ^tagen  uber  SBetter  fremb,  unb  \^ 
fann  eS  an  anbern  nid^t  fonbertid^  teiben.  Sc^  fel^e  bie  9?atur 
gcrn  al§  eine  WOi^i  an,  an  bcr  man  bte  reinjlc  ^i^eube  Ifiat, 
wcnn  man  ru^ig  mit  alien  i^ren  ©ntwidEelungcn  fortlebt  unb 
bie  @ummc  aller  alS  cin  ©anjcS  \>t\xQ^^itlf  in  bem  cS  vx^i 
gerabe  barauf  anfommt,  ob  jebefi  cinjelnc  crfreulid^  fei,  wcnn 
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nur  bcr  •KreiSlauf  tjottenbet  wirb.  ^aS  2cben  mit  ber  9?atur 
auf  bem  Sanbe  l^at  t^oqugttd^  bartn  fetnen  lKt\%  fur  mic^,  baf 
man  bie  5I^eile  beS  3a^re6  t)or  fetnen  ^ugen  abrollen  fte^t 
^\t  bem  Seben  ift  e6  nic^t  anberS^  unb  eS  fc^etnt  mir  ba^er 
immer  aufg  minbefte  eine  muftge  ^rage,  weld^eg  ^Iter^  ob 
Sugenb  ober  SRcife,  ober  fonft  cinen  ^bf^nitt  man  oorgielficn 
mod^te*  @g  tft  immer  nur  tix^t  ^elbfttdufc^ung^  n^enn  man 
ftd^  etnbilbet/  baf  man  n)a][)r^aft  n)unfc^en  fonnte  in  einem  %\x 
bUibem  3)er  SRcij  bcr  Sugenb  befte^t  gerabe  im  Ifieitern  unb 
unbefangenen  ^ineinfhreben  xa  ba§  2cben,  unb  er  ware  ba^in^ 
menn  tf>  einem  je  beutlid^  kpurbe^  ba^  bteS  ^treben  nie  um  eine 
@tufc  toeiter  fuljirt,  tixoa  wie  '^(xi  ^reten  ber  2eute,  \At  xn 
vxitm  SHabe  eine  Saft  in  bie  ^o^e  ^t^tn^  9Kit  bem  Sitter  ift 
eS  nid^t  anberS,  eS  ift  im  ©runbe,  wo  eS  fd^on  unb  frdftig 
empfunben  n^trb^  nic^tS  anbere^  oX%  t\x\,  ^inauSfel^en  au6 
bem  £eben,  vxi  0teigen  beg  ©efit^lS,  Xax^  man  bie  :^inge 
oertaflen  wirb,  olfine  fte  ju  entbe^ren,  inbem  man  boc^  jugleid^ 
fte  Xxt^it  unb  mit  ^eiterfeit  auf  jie  l^inblitft  unb  mit  ^nt^eit  \x\, 
@ebanfen  1at\  il^nen  oerweilt 

The  complaint  about  the  weather  is  to  me  specially  strange,  and 
I  cannot  endure  it  well  in  others.  I  like  to  look  upon  nature  as  a 
mighty  power,  imparting  the  purest  joy,  when  we  live  tranquilly 
wiQi  her  in  all  her  developments,  and  consider  the  sum  of  all  these 
as  one  great  whole,  in  which  we  are  not  to  think  whether  any  indi- 
vidual portion  is  pleasing  if  only  the  great  general  ends  are  accom- 
plished. For  me  the  peculiar  charm  of  a  country  life  in  the  society 
of  nature  consists  in  this,  that  we  see  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year  roll  past  our  eyes.  It  is  just  the  same  with  life  ;  and  it  has 
therefore  always  appeared  to  me  an  idle  question,  to  say  nothing 
more,  what  period  of  life  has  the  greatest  attractions — youth  or 
manhood,  or  any  other  portion  of  time.  It  is  ever  only  self-decep- 
tion when  we  imagine  that  we  would  reaUy  wish  to  continue  in  any 
one  particular  period.  The  charm  of  youth  just  consists  in  the 
joyous  and  xmrestrained  anticipations  of  life,  and  all  these  would 
vanish  whenever  it  was  evident  to  any  one  that  he  was  ever  striving 
and  never  advancing  a  step,  very  much  like  people  condemned  to 
the  treadmill.  With  age  it  is  just  the  same ;  when  clearly  and 
powerfully  understood,  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  hohing  beyond  this 
life,  a  stage  in  our  course,  a  feeling  that  we  must  leave  all  things 
without  being  able  to  dispense  with  them,  loving  meanwhile,  and 
looking  with  cheerfuhiess  on  all  we  are  leaving,  as  a  scene  in  which 
we  axe  interested,  and  on  which  our  thoughts  still  love  to  linger. 
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Proper  Views  of  Religion. 

LetUr  I.  17. 

55ic  SRcligton  tt)irb  oft  nid^t  in  i^rcr  warren  ©rof  c  gcfu^lt 
unb  Don  einem  niebern  ©tanbpunft  au8  genommen.  SBcr  ®ott 
fclbft  nur  in  SRucEjic^t  auf  (id^  btcnt,  urn  wicber  bafur  @(^u^, 
^utfc  unb  ©egen  tjon  SS^rxi  ju  crl^altcn,  urn  gteid^fam  tjon  ilfim 
ju  forbern,  bag  cr  fic^  um  jcbeS  cinjctnc  ficbcnSfc^tcBfat  fum= 
mem  fott,  bcr  mad^t  bod&  wicber  ftd^  jum  SWittetpunft  bc§  Sltt§. 
SBcr  aber  bic  ©rofe  unb  tjdterlic^c  @ute  @ottc§  fo  mit  be^ 
wunbcrnber  5lnbctung  unb  mit  ticfer  S)anfbarfeit  in  fcin 
©emut^  aufgcnommen  l^at,  bag  cr  atteS  tjon  fctbft  juriicEftoft, 
was  nid^t  mit  ber  reinften  unb  ebctften  ©eftnnung  ubcreins 
jlimmt  tt)ie  ber  ©ebanfe,  'tiOi^,  wag  ?)flic^t  unb  ^ugenb  oon  i^m 
forbern,  gugteid^  ber  SBitte  be§  ^oc^jlen  unb  bie  gorberung  ber 
t)on  i^m  gegrunbeten  SBettorbnung  ijl,  ber  l^at  bie  wal^rl^aft 
retigiofc  unb  gewifl  tugenb^afte  ©efinnung. 

We  often  find  that  religion  is  not  understood  in  its  true  great- 
ness, but  that  man  looks  at  it  from  a  lower  point  of  view.  He  who 
worships  God  only  on  selfish  principles,  that  he  may  receive  pro- 
tection, aid,  and  blessing  in  return,  and  who  demands,  as  it  were, 
that  He  should  concern  himself  about  the  petty  fate  of  every  indi- 
vidual, such  an  one  makes  himself  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
universe ;  whereas  he  who  thoroughly  comprehends  the  greatness 
and  fatherly  goodness  of  God,  receiving  the  idea  with  admiring  de- 
votion and  deep  thankfulness,  so  that  he  removes  from  his  mind 
everything  that  does  not  accord  with  the  purest  and  noblest  con- 
ceptions ;  as,  for  instance,  the  thought  that  what  duty  and  virtue 
i-equire  of  him  is  at  the  same  time  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  and 
necessary  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  such 
a  man  possesses  a  truly  religious  and  virtuous  mind. 

We  ought  to  resist  Pain. 

iMter  I.  19. 

SBenn  ein  5Kann  bem  ©c^merje  ^crrfd^aft  uber  fid^  einrdumt, 
wenn  er  i^n  dngfttid^  meibet,  uber  ben  unoermeiblid^en  flagt, 
flogt  er  e^er  Md^tad^tung  atS  SKitleib  ein.  @o  t)ie(e§  muf  in 
einer  grau  anberg  fein  M  m  SKanne.  ©iner  grau  gejiemt 
c§  fel^r  wol^l,  unb  fc^eint  naturlid^  in  il^r,  fic^  an  ein  anbereS 
SBefen  an^ufc^tief en*    ^er  !D2ann  muf  gewip  auc^  bag  SSermogen 
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baju  bcji|cn,  abcr  wcnn  eS  i^m  jium  SBebiirfnig  njurbe,  fo  trdre 
cS  fic^cr  ein  SKangcl  obcr  einc  0^tt)dc^)c  ju  ncnncn.  @m  SKann 
mufi  immer  fhreben^  unab^dngig  in  fic^  t)aguflel()en. 

When  a  man  allows  pain  to  get  the  mastery  over  him,  when  he 
is  anxious  to  avoid  it  on  all  occasions,  and  is  ever  moaning  over 
what  is  unavoidable,  then  he  becomes  an  object  of  contempt  rather 
than  pity.  It  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  a  woman.  In  a  woman  it  is 
becoming  enough,  and  seems  natural,  that  she  lean  upon  another 
being.  The  man  ought  certainly  to  possess  the  power  of  endur- 
ance ;  but  if  he  fail,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  want  or  weakness. 
A  man  ought  ever  to  strive  to  stand  on  his  own  independent  bottom. 

A  Weak  Man. 
Letter  i.  19. 

®n  aKann,  bcr  jid^  burc^  <Sd^n)dd^cn  t)erfu]j)ren,.]^mreifen 
Idft,  fann  gut,  xn  anbern  ^^unftcn  rec^t  liebengnjurbig  fcin,  er 
ijl  abcr  fcin  SWann,  fonbcrn  cin  SKittctbing  gnjifc^cn  beibcn  ®e= 
[(^lec^tern. 

The  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  deceived  and  carried  away  by 
his  own  weakness  may  be  a  very  amiable  person  in  other  respects, 
but  he  cannot  be  called  a  man — only  a  sort  of  intermediate  being 
between  the  two  sexes. 

On  asking  and  giving  Advice. 
Letter  i.  22. 

(SS  ift  aber  xoQ^\fc,  bag  id^  nic^ts  baoon  l^atte,  '^oX^)  %yx  fragen 
no(^  ju  ert^citcn.  ©enjo^nlic^  wiffen  bte  Jragcnbcn  fd^on,  xooA 
fie  tl^un  iDotten,  unb  bleiben  auc^  babet.  SWan  fann  jtd^  t)on 
eincm  anbern  uber  mand^crlei,  auc^  uber  ©onoenienj,  ?)flic^t 
auffldren  taffcn,  abcr  cntfc^tieflen  muf  man  boc^  ftc^  fclbft. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  I  lay  very  little  stress  either  upon  ask- 
ing or  giving  advice.  Generally  speaking,  they  who  ask  advice 
know  what  they  wish  to  do,  and  remain  firm  to  their  intentions. 
A  man  may  allow  himself  to  be  enlightened  on  various  points,  even 
upon  matters  of  expediency  and  duty,  but,  after  all,  he  must  deter- 
mine his  course  of  action  for  himself. 

Education. 
Letter  i.  26. 

^W[,  muf  fic^  bic  ©rjic^ung  ja  xCv5)i  bloS  unb  immer  alS 
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ivcit  btrecte  ^ettung  ^u  t^erfldnbtger  ^altung,  gutem  (Sl^arafter 
unb  l^inldngUd^em  Stetd^t^um  t)on  <^enntntffen  benfeiu  @ie 
mtrft  oft  kpeit  me^r  alS  ein  Sufammenfluf  t)on  Umftdnben, 
bcrcn  bcabfid^tigte  SBirfung  ganj  ocrcitelt  wirb,  bic  abcr  burd^ 
ben  @trett  gegen  bte  3nbtt)ibuaUtdt  beg  }u  (Srjiel^enben  m  tl^m 
berptrft,  waS  bte  birecte  ^inwirfung  nte  tjermod^t  l^dtte.  5)enn 
bag  SHefuttat  ber  (Srgtel^ung  l^dngt  ganj  unb  gar  t)on  ber  ^aft 
ab/  mit  ber  ber  SRenfd^  ftc^  auf  SSeranla^ung  ober  burd^  ben 
(Sinfluf  berfclbcn  felbjl  Bearbcitet. 

We  must  now  simply  regard  education  as  a  direct  guide  to  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  a  good  character,  and  a  pretty  fair  amount  of 
knowledge.  It  effects  often  much  more  by  the  bringing  together 
a  number  of  influences,  the  intended  result  of  which  may  indeed  be 
frustrated,  but  which  produces  by  the  conflict  with  the  individuality 
of  the  person  being  educated,  that  which  the  direct  influences  could 
never  have  brought  about ;  for  the  result  of  any  system  of  educa- 
tion depends  entirely  upon  the  power  that  a  man  possesses  of 
applying  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  the  ends  of 
self-culture,  or  whether  he  allows  himself  to  be  moulded  by  them. 

The  Essential  Features  of  a  Man's  Nature  cannot 

be  changed. 

Letter  i.  26. 

SS  tjl  immer  meinc  SWeinung  gemefen,  bag  ftc^  ber  SKenfd^, 
wenn  man  bag  SBefentUd^c  feincS  S^araftcrg  nimmt,  nic^t 
eigentlid^  dnbert.  ^r  legt  getter  ab,  tjertaufd^t  aud^  wo^l 
Sugcnbcn  unb  gute  ©ewo^n^eiten  gegen  fd^led^te,  altein  feine 
Slrt  gu  fein,  ob  mc^r  nad^  ber  Slufenmelt  ober  mel^r  nad^ 
tnncn  gefe^rt,  ob  ^eftig  ober  fanft,  ob  \x^  '^xt  5£iefe  ber  Sbeen 
einge^enb  ober  auf  ber  Oberfldc^e  oernjeilcnb,  ob  mit  fu^nerm 
ober  fcftem  (gntfc^luf  tnS  kt\>tx{.  cingrcifenb  ober  ^^xoh^t 
ocrrat^enb,  hXvi^i  gemif  oon  ber  ^inbl^eit  h\^  in  ben  a:ob  bie 
ndmlid^e. 

It  has  ever  been  my  opinion  that  the  essential  features  of  a  man's 
nature  cannot  be  changed  ;  he  may  give  up  errors — he  may  change 
from  virtuous  and  good  habits  to  vicious  courses  ;  but  the  natural 
bent  of  his  disposition,  whether  devoted  to  active  employment  or 
inward  contemplation — whether  impetuous  or  gentle — whether 
penetrating  to  the  hidden  depths  of  things,  or  resting  satisfied 
with  superficial  views — whether  acting  in  the  affairs  of  life  with  a 
firm  and  powerful  grasp  or  with  weakness — ever  remains  from 
childhood  to  death  the  same. 
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Difficult  Problems. 

Letter  i.  26. 

2)ie  SulalTung  beS  S56fcn  in  bcr  SBclt,  bic  ^StrafloftgFcit  bcr 
Haflerl^aften  fowie  baS  Unglud  ber  ®utcn  in  bcr  SBclt  finb  eon 
je^er  Slufgaben  gcwcfen,  bic  bcr  SJJcnfc^  batb  fo,  balb  anbcrd 
in  bcr  SBcltrcgicrung  ju  lofcn  ocrfud^t  l^at 

The  permission  of  the  wicked  in  the  world,  the  impunity  of  the 
vicious,  as  well  as  the  misfortunes  of  the  good,  are  some  of  those 
problems  which  man  has  tried  to  solve,  sometimes  this  way,  some- 
times that,  in  considering  the  government  of  the  world. 

On  what  Happiness  depends. 

Letter  l  27. 

SKir  fommt  c§  immcr  eor,  baf  bic  %xi,  xo\t  man  bic 
Srcigniffc  bcS  2cbcnS  nimmt,  cbcnfo  mic^tigcn  Slnt^cit  an  urn 
fcrm  ®(ucf  unb  Unglu^  l^dttcn  alS  bicfc  ^cignijfc  fclbft.  ^cn 
cigcntlic^  frol^cn;  l^citcrn  ©cnufi  fann  man  ftc^  atfcrbingS  nid^t 
gcbcn,  cr  ift  cine  %(xht  bcS  ^immcl§»  Slbcr  man  fann  eicl 
baju  t^un^  baS  Unangcncl^mc/  bcffcn  fur  jcbcn  ba§  Sithtxi  immcr 
'mX  l^crbcifu^rt^  rul^igcr  aufjunc^mcn^  mut^igcr  ju  ii<x^txif 
bcfonncncr  abjumcl^rcn  obcr  %\x  tjcrminbcrn.  5Kan  fann 
wcnigflcnS  ecrmcibcn,  ftc^  unnot^igc  unb  ungcgrunbctc  SScforg- 
nif  unb  Unrul^c  ju  crrcgcn. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  our  happiness  or  unhappiness 
is  much  more  dependent  on  the  way  that  we  meet  the  events  of  life 
than  upon  the  nature  of  these  events  themselves.  The  joyous 
cheerful  temper  a  man  cannot  exactly  give  himself,  for  that  is  the 
gift  of  heaven  ;  but  we  can  do  much  in  preparing  ourselves  to  en- 
counter with  tranquillity,  to  bear  courageously,  and  by  prudent 
forethought  to  turn  aside  or  lessen,  the  many  sorrows  wUch  the 
chances  of  life,  more  or  less,  bring  upon  all.  One  may  at  least 
avoid  bringing  on  one's-self  unnecessary  and  groundless  cares  and 
troubles. 

Bulwarks  against  the  Evils  of  Life. 

Letter  l  28. 

Chrgcbung  tn  ba§,  n)a§  gcfc^cl^cn  fann^  «^offhung  unb 
Sertraucn,  baf  nur  ba^jcnigc  gcfd^cl^cn  n^irb,  n?a§  l^cilfam 
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unb  gut  ift,  unb  ©tanb^aftigfeit,  wcnn  t\XQ<x^  SBibcrwdrtigeS 
cintrifft,  (inb  alle§,  waS  man  bem  @^icffalc  cntgcgcnflcUen 
fann. 

Resignation  to  whatever  may  happen,  hope  and  trust  that  only 
that  will  happen  which  is  good  and  beneficial,  and  finuness  when 
adversity  overtakes  us  :  these  are  the  only  efficient  bulwarks  that 
we  can  raise  against  destiny. 

The  Inscrutable  Decrees  of  God. 

Letter  i.  30. 

!Wir  ift  e§  immer  al§  "tiOi^  jtc^erftc  SO^ittel  eorgefommcn,  jid^ 
in  inniger  :5)eniut^  auf  bie  unerforfc^lid^e,  aber  ficlj)erc  SBei§^eit 
bcr  g6tt(id)en  SRat^fclj)ldge  unb  auf  bie  naturlid()e  S5etrad)tung 
j^u  befd)rdn!en,  bag  tt)ir  in  bicfcm  geben  nur  cincn  fo  furgen 
ir^cit  beS  mcnfd^tic^cn  35afcm§  ubcrfel^en,  baf  berfelbc  gar  fein 
Urt^eil  uber  ba§  ®anje  guldft. 

To  me  it  has  always  appeared  to  be  best  to  bow  with  heartfelt 
humility  to  the  inscrutable  but  unerring  counsels  of  heaven,  and  to 
remember  that  we  can  only  in  this  life  see  a  small  portion  of  man's 
existence,  and  therefore  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  whole. 

Different  Ideas  of  Happiness  and  Unhappiness. 

Letter  i.  31. 

S^r  5lu§brucf,  bag  e§  \^vxit,  aB  ob  bie  @ott]E)eit  nur  tl^ren 
^egen  in  reine  ®cfdfe  ergicfe,  \)oX  mir  ungemcin  gefallen. 
:5)er  SDlcnfc?^  oermag  bicfen  ®egcn,  tt)cnn  cr  i^m  entftc^t,  nic^t 
^erbeijujaubcrn,  3^ag  biefer  (Segen  xqxxIM^  mit  ben  SWenfd^en 
jufammen^dngt  auf  unfid^tbare  unb  ge^eimnifDotte  SBeife,  baS 
glaube  id)  mit  S^nen.  3lber  "tixt  23egnffc  tjon  ®lucf  unb 
Unglucf  jinb  fetbft  bei  benen,  X>\t  ric?^tige  Sbecn  ju  \)^^tx{  pflegen, 
fo  unbeftimmt  unb  fo  irrig,  bag  \^  tjon  fru^  an  immer  geftrcbt 
|)abe,  mir  baruber  ganj  flar  ju  trerben,  unb  mt  \^  ba^in 
gelangt  bin,  ^(x^t  \6)  gefu^lt,  bag  man  be§  ®(iid!e§,  W^  auf 
einen  gett)iffen  @rab  wenigftenS,  immer  jid^er  ift,  foroie  man 
\\^  oon  ben  dugern  Umftdnben  unab^dngig  mad)t,  fott?ie  man 
(ernt  ffreube  au§  aUem  @rfrculic?^en  in  SWenfd^en  unb  3!)ingen 
i^u  jie^en,  aber  in  aKenfc{)en  unb  :5)ingen  niclj)tS  eigentlid^  gu 
beburfen. 
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Your  expression  that  "  it  appears  as  if  God  would  only  pour  his 
blessings  into  pure  vessels,"  pleases  me  exceedingly.  If  a  man  be 
without  this  blessing,  he  cannot  charm  it  towards  him.  I  agree 
with  you  in  thinking  that  this  blessing  is  given  to  man  in  a  mys- 
terious way  which  we  cannot  see.  But  the  ideas  attached  to  the 
words  liappiness  and  unhappiness  are  of  so  vague  and  undetermined 
a  nature,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  usually  entertain  correct 
views  and  opinions,  that  I  have  from  early  youth  endeavoured  to 
get  clear  conceptions  upon  this  subject ;  and  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  man  is  ever  sure  to  enjoy  a  certain 
amount  of  happiness  at  least,  if  he  render  himself  independent  of 
external  circumstances — if  he  learn  to  draw  happiness  from  every 
event  of  a  pleasing  nature,  whether  relating  to  man  or  things,  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  his  independence  of  both  sources. 

When  Merit  for  an  Act  ceases. 
JUtter  I.  31. 

®ett)if  l^at  man  feincn  2o]^n  bal^in,  inbcm  allc§  SBerbicnft 
auRiort;  wcnn  man  bcr  Jolgcn  wcgcn  ttm(x^  t^ut 

All  merit  ceases  the  moment  we  perform  an  act  for  the  sake  of 
its  consequences.     Truly  in  this  respect  "  we  have  our  reward." 

Harmony  in  the  Inner  Nature  op  Man. 

Letter  i.  34. 

Snbem  bie  SBorfcl^ung  bic  @c^i^falc  bcr  SKenfd^en  bejHmmt, 
ifl  auc^  bag  inncrc  SBcfen  beS  SKcnfd^cn  babei  in  ©inftang 
gebrad^t^  @6  tft  cine  fold^c  »&armonic  ^y^txvc^,  xoxt  va  aUen 
^ingen  bet  ^(xbxt,  baf  man  fte  aud^  gcgenfctttg  (xuf>  etnanber 
o^ne  l^o^crc  Jugung  erfldrcn  unb  l^ertcitcn  fonntc.  ©crabe 
bieS  abcr  bcwcift  urn  fo  Rarer  unb  fid^ercr  biefc  l^ol^crc 
Jugung,  bte  jener  ^armonie  bad  Dafein  gegeben. 

Since  it  is  Providence  that  determines  the  fates  of  men,  their 
inner  nature  is  thus  brought  into  unison.  There  is  such  harmony, 
as  in  all  things  of  nature,  that  one  might  explain  the  whole  without 
referring  to  a  higher  Providence.  But  this  only  proves  the  more 
clearly  and  certainly  this  higher  Providence,  which  has  given  exist- 
ence to  this  harmony. 

Life  regarded  as  a  Sea. 
LetUr  I.  35. 
!Dtan  fann  {td^  abet  bot^  nid^t  entfd^tagen^  ba§  Seben  xoxt 
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ein  ®ett)djfer  ju  betrac^ten,  burd^  ba§  man  fcin  @^iff  mel^r 
ober  minber  gtucfttd^  burc^brmgt^  unb  ba  ijl  e§  etn  naturlid^eS 
©efu^t,  lieber  ben  furgern  alS  ben  (dngern  SUaum  eor  ftc^  §u 
l^aben.  ^iefe  ^nftd^t  beg  SebenS,  M  etne§  ©anjen^  al5  etner 
§u  burc^meffenben  ^rbeit^  l^at  mir  tmmer  ein  mdc^tigeS  !Dlittel 
gefc^ienen;  bem  £obe  mit  ©(eic^mutl^  entgegenguge^em  S3es 
trac^tet  man  bagegen  baS  Seben  nur  ftucfmeife,  ftrebt  man  nur 
einen  frol^ttd^en  ^ag  bem  anbern  beijugefetlen^  a(§  Sonne  bag 
nun  fo  in  atte  ©wigfeit  fortgel^en,  fo  gibt  e§  atterbing§  nic^tS 
2ro)i(ofere6;  at§  an  ber  ®renje  ju  fte^en,  wo  ber  Jaben  auf 
einmal  abgebrod^en  wirb. 

We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  life  must  be  regarded  as  an 
ocean,  through  which  we  are  to  conduct  our  bark  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully, and  then  it  is  a  natural  feeling  that  we  should  contem- 
plate with  more  satisfaction  the  short  distance  than  the  long  voyage. 
This  idea  of  viewing  life  as  a  whole,  as  a  work  to  be  got  through, 
has  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  powerful  reason  why  we  should 
regard  death  with  indifference.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  at 
life  in  detached  portions,  we  have  only  to  strive  to  associate  one 
happy  day  with  another,  as  if  this  would  continue  for  an  eternity  ; 
and  then  nothing  can  be  more  void  of  a  comfortable  feeling  than  to 
find  ourselves  standing  on  the  brink  of  that  bourne  at  which  the 
thread  of  life  must  be  at  once  snapped. 

Investigations  into  Early  Times. 

Letter  i.  35. 

SBon  fru^  an  \^(xi  mic^  baS  Slltcrtl^um  aber  angegogen,  unb 
t%  ifl  auc^  eigenttid^  X>(x^,  xo(x%  mein  wa^reS  <Stubtum  auSmad^t 
SBo  ber  SJJenfc^  noc^  feincm  ©ntftel^en  nd^er  xcoXf  jeigt  ji(^ 
mel^r  ©cbanten  unb  ©efii^len,  tt)ie  in  bem  5luSbrudEe,  ben  er 
beiben  lielf). 

Investigations  into  early  times  charmed  me  at  an  early  period  of 
my  life,  and  it  is  this  which  now  constitutes  my  real  study.  When 
man  was  nearer  to  the  dawn  of  his  existence,  he  showed  more 
heroism  and  simplicity  of  character,  more  depth  and  artlessness  in 
his  thoughts  and  emotions,  as  also  in  the  language  in  which  he 
clothed  them. 

.    The  Power  op  Time. 
Letter  i.  36. 

SBie  grog  bie  ^(k^i  ber  '^txi  ift,  fo  entfrembet  fie  bod^  Xixti 
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auc^  noi^  fo  (ange  vx^i  me^r  unmittetbar  angeftungenen  ©e^ 
fu^Ien,  bem  ©emut^e  gan$ )  in  l)iefen  gtbt  e§  t)telme^r  au^  tm 
totrfli^en  :£)afetn  etkva^,  ba§  man  mit  9iec^t  geittoS  nennen 
fanm 

However  great  the  power  of  time  may  be,  yet  it  never  entirely 
obliterates  the  remembrance  and  influences  of  the  past ;  even 
though  the  mind  may  have  long  remained  unoccupied  by  the 
emotions  immediately  produced  by  those  events.  With  all  its 
changes,  it  is  time  itself  which  has  given  that  which  may  be 
r^arded  as  true  existence,  and  which  may  be  justly  said  to  be 
independent  even  of  time. 

In  what  Respect  arises. 

LeUer  i.  36. 

5)ie  (Sl^rerbietung,  \i\t  baS  ^inb  ben  5lettcrn,  unb  iiber^aupt 
jeber  bem  innerltc^  ^o^ern;  bem  et  na^e  fommt,  f^ulbtg  tjl, 
unb  bie  jcbem  gutgearteten  unb  weic^gcbilbcten  ®emut^  fo  leid^t 
barjubringcn  n)irb,  grunbet  fid^  mel^r  auf  ein  oft  mel^r  geal^nteS 
aU  bcutli^  \x\.  ^anbtungen  erfannteS  SBefcn,  auf  ein  ^n)aS, 
bag  t>ienet4t  ni^t  einmal  jur  tjodtgen  ^u^bilbung  gefommen 
\%  aBer  in  SWicnen,  ©cberben  unb  bem  ©anjen  be§  S^arafterS 
burc^fc^eint 

That  respect  which  the  child  owes  to  his  parents,  and  every  man 
to  those  of  higher  intellectual  power  with  whom  he  may  come  in 
contact,  and  which  every  well-regulated  and  well-disposed  mind 
80  readily  pays,  is  much  oftener  founded  upon  an  imaginary  worth 
than  upon  a  distinct  and  actual  experience  of  its  existence — upon  a 
something,  which  may  not  perhaps  have  attained  perfect  develop- 
ment, but  which  shines  forth  in  the  carriage,  gestures,  and  whole 
character. 

Resignation  and  Contentment. 

Letter  i.  36. 

Chrgebung  unb  ©enugfamfeit  jtnb  e§  t)oc  atfem/  bie  ftc^er 
burc^  \i(x^  2eben  ful^ren.  SKcr  nid^t  geftigfeit  genug  l^at  ju 
entbelj^rcn  unb  felbfl  gu  leiben,  fann  ftd^  nie  tjor  fc^merjlid^en 
Chnpfinbungen  jtd^er  ftetten,  ja  er  muf  jid^  fogar  fetbfk  xot- 
nigflenS  bie  gu  rege  ©mppnbung  beffen,  waS  tl^n  ungunftig 
trifft,  juf^reiben. 
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It  is  resignation  and  contentment  that  are  best  calculated  to 
lead  us  safely  through  life.  Whoever  has  not  sufBcient  powor  to 
endure  privations,  and  even  suffering,  can  never  fed  that  he  is 
armour-proof  against  ipainful  emotions — nay,  he  must  attribute  to 
himself,  or  at  least  to  the  morbid  sensitiveness  of  his  nature,  every 
disagreeable  feeling  he  may  suffer. 

To  FIGHT  AGAINST  MeN  AND  GrODS. 

LetUr  I.  36. 

©egen  SRenfc^en  unb  gegen  @c^t^a(e  tft  t%  nic^t  B(od  bte 
ebetfte  unb  jtc^  felbft  om  meiflen  el^renbe;  fonbem  auc^  bte  am 
metflen  auf  bauembe  SHul^e  unb  fetter! ett  berec^nete  ^emut^d^ 
flimmung,  ntd^t  gegen  fie  gu  fheiten,  fonbem  pd^;  »o  unb  wie 
eS  nur  immcr  baS  SBerl^dltntf  ertaubt,  ju  fugen,  wa§  pe  geben, 
al§  ©efd^enf  anjufel^en,  aber  nic^t  mt\x  %yx  tjerlangen,  unb  am 
n)entd|len  mifSmutlg^ig  uber  bad  }U  werben,  waS  fte  oenoetgem. 

To  set  ourselves  against  men  and  fate  is  not  a  disposition  of  mind 
which  is  the  noblest,  and  which  does  honour  to  us,  uot  is  it  that 
which  is  likely  to  procure  us  the  greatest  amount  of  tranquillity 
and  cheerfulness.  We  ought  rather  to  try  to  accommodate  our- 
selves, so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  circumstances,  to  look  on  all  that 
fate  bestows  upon  us  as  a  gift,  being  careful  not  to  desire  more,  and 
least  of  all  to  be  dissatisfied  because  all  our  desires  are  not 
gratified. 

The  Noblest  Feelings  often  lead  to  a  Disastrous 

Issue. 

Letter  i,  37. 

@§  jcigt  jtc^  red^t  oft,  baf  bie  beften,  ebelften,  aufopfernbflen 
©cfu^le  gerabe  bie  finb,  bie  in  unglucflid^e  @d^ic!fa(e  fu^^ren. 
@S  ift,  als  njurben  burc^  eine  l^ol^ere,  tt)eife  Jiil^rung  bie  dufem 
®efd^ic!e  abpc^tlid^  in  3tt)iefpatt  mit  ben  innern  ©mpfinbungen 
gebrad^t,  bamit  gerabe  bie  (e|tern  einen  ^o^ern  SBert^  erlam 
gen,  in  ^ol^ercr  SReinl^eit  gldnjen  unb  bem,  ber  fte  ^egt,  t^ntn 
burc^  ^ntbel^rung  unb  2eiben  l^euerer  wcrben  follten.  @o 
Rjol^lt^dtig  bie  SBorfel^ung  waltet,  fo  fommt  eS  S^x  ni^t  tmmer 
auf  baS  ®lu(f  ber  SKenfd^cn  an.  @ie  l^at  immcr  l^o^ere 
Bjvcde  unb  wirft  gewif  uorjugdweife  auf  bie  innere  ©mpfins 
bung  unb  ^eftnnung. 
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It  is  often  found  that  those  feelings,  which  are  best,  noblest,  and 
most  self-denying,  are  exactly  those  which  lead  to  a  disastrous 
issue.  It  is  as  if,  by  the  command  of  a  higher  and  wiser  power, 
man's  fate  were  intentionally  brought  into  variance  with  his  inner 
feelings,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  acquire  a  higher  value,  shine 
with  greater  purity,  and  thus  become  more  precious  by  the  very 
privations  and  sufferings  to  him  who  cherishes  such  feelings. 
However  benevolent  may  be  the  intentions  of  Providence,  they  do 
not  always  advance  the  happiness  of  the  individual.  Providence 
has  always  higher  ends  in  view,  and  works  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
on  the  inner  feelings  and  disposition. 

Time. 

Letter  L  38. 

:SHe  Sett  ijt  ba§  SStc^tigfte  im  menfc^ltd^en  Seben  \  benn  n)aS 
iji  bte  ^eube  nad^  bem  SBerfltegen  Der  ^txi  %  unb  baS  Sroflttci^e; 
term  ber  @d^merj  ift  ebcnfo  nid^tS  nac^  i^rem  SBerflief en,  jte 
ijl  ba«  ®letS,  \x\,  bem  xoxc  ber  lejten  3eit  entgegenwaUen,  bie 
barm  §um  Unbegreiflid^en  fu^rt.  Wi  biefem  5ortfclj)reiten 
eerbinbet  fic^  eine  reifenbe  ,^aft,  unb  jte  reift  mel^r  unb 
wo^ltl^dtiger,  menn  man  auf  fie  Ci&iiti,  i^r  gel^ord^t,  fie  vx^i 
ocrfd^wenbet,  fie  oX%  ba§  grofte  ©nblid^e  anfie^t,  in  ber  atteS 
(Snbttd^e  fic^  mieber  auflojl. 

Time  is  the  most  important  thing  in  human  life — for  what  is 
pleasure  after  the  departure  of  time  ?  and  the  most  consolatory, 
since  pain,  when  pain  has  passed,  is  nothing.  Time  is  the  wheel- 
track,  in  which  we  roll  on  towards  eternity,  conducting  us  to  the 
Incomprehensible.  In  its  progress  there  is  a  ripening  power,  and 
it  ripens  us  the  more  and  the  more  powerfully,  when  we  duly 
estimate  it,  listen  to  its  voice,  do  not  waste  it,  but  regard  it  as  the 
highest  finite  good,  in  which  all  finite  things  are  resolved. 

Life  is  an  advancing  towards  Annihilation. 

LeU&r  I.  44. 

Daf  adeS  Seben  nur  em  ber  fd^embaren  SSemt^tung 
Cntgegenge^^en  ift,  wirb  einem  nie  fo  ftar  atS  in  bem  regel- 
VMk^'^tXi  SSec^fet  ber  Sal^reSgetten.  Ibxt  ganje  ^flangenn^elt 
mm  wxi  fo  l^^armloS  |ut)erftd^tttd^er  ^reube  inS  %tbtxi  treten  %\x 
\t%txif  aU  a^nte  fte  gar  ni^t  'ti(xf>  n^intertid^e  Chrflerben,  l^at 
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ebenfo  t\xo(xf>  tief  iRul^renbeS  xo\t  ba§  Seben  txatt  nod^  feme 
©efa^rcn  al^ncnbcn  ^inbc6. 

That  all  life  is  only  an  advancing  towards  apparent  annihilation 
can  be  nowhere  so  clearly  seen  as  in  the  regular  succession  of  the 
seasons.  To  behold  the  whole  vegetable  world  starting  forth  into 
life  with  innocent  unsuspecting  joy,  as  if  it  did  not  once  anticipate 
its  wintry  death,  contains  something  as  deeply  affecting  as  the  life 
of  a  child,  who  as  yet  has  not  dreamt  of  danger. 

The  Power  op  Fancy. 

Letter  i.  46. 

:&te  btofe  SStrfttd^f eit  xo'oxt  unenbtic^  arm  ol^ne  ben  Sflet) 
ber  @^nbt(bung,  bie  fretUd^  fo  ^yxi  ettte  @c^re(fen  alS  leerc 
t^offhungen  in  tl^rem  ®d^of§  ttOit^i,  aber  bod^  otel  l^duftger, 
xotxva  {te  (xu^  SSdufd^ungen  mit  ftd^  ful^rt,  tl^nen  fd^mei^elnb 
liebKd^e  alS  jurutffd^rccfcnbe  Jarbcn  Ictl^t 

The  mere  reality  of  life  would  be  inconceivably  poor  without  the 
charm  of  fancy,  which  brings  in  its  bosom,  no  doubt,  as  many  vain 
fears  as  idle  hopes,  but  lends  much  oftener  to  the  illusions  it  calls 
up  a  gay  flattering  hue  than  one  which  inspires  terror. 

The  Idea  of  a  Devil. 

Letter  i.  47. 

^er  ©cbanfe  ciner  eerfotgcnbcn  SJiac^t  wurbe  mtr  tmmer 
fremb  fein.  3d&  ^<x^t  mid^  nicmalS  mit  ben  SBorflcllungen 
tjertragen  fonnen,  W  eine§  fotd^en,  allem  ®uten  feinbfcltgen, 
am  S5ofen  befallen  pnbenbcn  SBefenS  35afein  anne^men.  Sm 
9{euen  ^eftamente  \i(K\it  id^  V\t  ba^in  einfc^lagenben  ^teden 
nut  fur  bilbtid^e,  jtd^  an  bie  SSorftellungcn  bc§  Subentl^umS 
anfc^Uefenbe  SluSbru^e  fur  baS  S36fc,  bag  ber  SWenf^,  aud^ 
menn  er  gut  ifl  unb  fic^  ^(xxi%  fc^ulbtog  glaubt,  bod^  immer  in 
jtc^  ju  befdmpfen  \(xi. 

The  thought  of  a  persecuting  power  has  always  appeared  quite 
strange  to  me.  I  have  never  been  able  to  endure  the  idea,  which 
admits  the  existence  of  a  being  inimical  to  all  good  and  taking 
pleasure  in  everything  evil.  In  the  New  Testament  I  consider  such 
passages  merely  figurative,  expressions  connected  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  Judaism  for  the  evil,  which  man,  even  if  he  is  good 
and  believes  himself  quite  innocent^  has  yet  ever  to  fight  against. 
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We  are  the  Creatures  op  Time. 

Letter  i.  48. 

@e^t  naturtic^,  ba  er  felbft  bag  ©efd^opf  ber  ^i\i  ift,  ba 
fctne  ^c^itffalc  auf  i^r  wic  auf  eincm  immer  wogenben  SOiccre 
fd^weben,  ba  er  nie  tDeif,  ob  cr  fic^  ber  ©egenmart  fid^er 
oertrauen  barf/  unb  ob  nid^t  eine  trugerif^e  3ufunft  feiner 
koartet. 

We  are  both  the  creatures  of  time ;  our  fate  rests  upon  it  as  upon 
an  ever-agitated  sea,  as  we  never  know  whether  we  can  safely  trust 
the  present,  or  whether  a  deceitful  future  may  not  yet  he  -awaiting 

OS. 

Free-will  and  Necessity. 

Letter  L  49. 

Snbef  i|l  t%  eine  fd^onc  ©igenfc^aft  im  !Wenfc^en,  unb  ein 
t^m  t)on  'tivcci  <Sc^6pfer  auSfc^liefUc^  eor  ben  ubrigen  ©rben^ 
gefd^opfen  eingerdumter  SBor^ug/  baf  er  unmer  fu^lt^  baf  er 
burd^  ben  ©ebanfen  unb  burd^  ben  @ntfd^lu$  jeben  forperltc^en 
®nfluf,  wie  ftarf  er  fein  moge,  ^emmen  unb  be^errf^en  tanm 
&  fogt  bem  SWenfd^en  eine  innere  @tunme,  baf  er  fret  unb 
unab^dngig  \%  fte  red^net  il^m  t^%  ©ute  unb  bad  S3ofe  an^ 
unb  auS  ber  iBeurtl^eilung  feiner  fetbffc;  '^xt  immer  ftdrfer  unb 
fhrenger  fein  muf  aB  bie  anberer^  muf  man  jene  gang 
forperlic^en  ©influffe  eoHig  l^inwegtaffen.  @§  jinb  jwei  tjer= 
fd^iebenc  %t^\titf  ^oA  ber  5lb^dng{gfeit  unb  baS  ber  greil^eit, 
unb  burc^  ben  blofen  S3erftanb  \h%i  {td^  ber  (^trett  beiber  nid^t 
lofen.  3n  ber  SBelt  ber  ©rfd^einungen  ftnb  aHe  ^inge  ber^ 
gefialt  t)erfettet;  baf  man,  n^enn  man  oX^t  Umftdnbe  ^\^  auf 
bie  fleinften  unb  entfernteften  immer  genau  xo\x^it,  ben^eifen 
fonntc,  baf  ber  !Kenfc^  in  jebem  SlugenbU^  gejwungen  war  fo 
§u  ^anbeln,  wie  er  ge^anbelt  ^at  l^dSitx  \(xi  er  aber  bod^ 
immer  ^(k%  ©eful^t,  baf  er^  wodte  er  in  'tiOif>  l^emmenbe  9{ab 
greifen  unb  jtd^  t)on  biefer  il^n  umftricfenben  SSerfettung 
loSmad^en,  eS  uermod^te.  3n  biefem  ®efu^l  feiner  greil^eit 
Xxt^  feinc  SWenfc^enwurbe^ 

It  is  a  beautiful  attribute  of  our  nature,  a  privilege  granted  to 
man  exclusively,  and  before  all  the  other  creatures  of  this  world, 
that  he  ever  feels  that  he  can  by  forethought  and  determination 
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control  and  govern  every  physical  influence,  however  mighty  it  may 
be.  An  inward  voice  proclaims  to  him  that  he  is  free  and  inde- 
pendent ;  it  imputes  to  him  good  and  evil,  and  in  the  judgments 
which  he  passes  on  himself,  which  must  always  be  more  severe  and 
strict  than  those  of  others,  he  must  entirely  throw  out  of  sight  all 
physical  influences.  Man  is  subject  to  two  distinct  laws,  tiiat  of 
dependence  and  that  of  freedom,  and  the  conflict  is  not  to  be  settled 
by  the  mere  understanding.  In  the  visible  world  all  things  seem 
to  be  so  connected  together,  that,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  all 
possible  circumstances — the  most  minute  and  most  remote — it  looks 
as  if  we  could  show  that  man  at  any  moment  could  not  avoid 
acting  exactly  as  he  did.  And  yet  there  is  always  the  feeling 
within  us,  that  if  we  did  but  will  it,  we  could  grasp  the  revolving 
wheel,  and  free  ourselves  from  the  chain  that  binds  us  to  it.  In 
this  consciousness  of  his  freedom  lies  the  true  dignity  of  man. 

Every  Man  the  Maker  op  his  own  Fortune. 

Lett&r  L  49. 

@S  tft  cine  fprid^toortlic^e  SRebenSart^  baf  jebet  ftc^  bad 
fcinige  fc^afft,  unb  man  pflegt  ba§  fo  ju  ncl^mcn,  ^(x^  tx  c§  ji(^ 
burc^  SSernunft  obcr  Unuernunft  gut  obct  fd^led^t  !)ereitct. 
aWan  fann  c§  aber  (xyx^  fo  tjcrftel^en,  \iO.%  xo\t  tt  t%  (xyx%  ben 
^dnben  ber  SSorfel^ung  empfdngt,  er  jid^  fo  l^ineinpaft,  baf  cS 
i^m  bod)  iDOl^l  barin  njirb,  xoxt  x>\t\  SJ^dnget  cS  barbietcn  mcgc. 

It  is  a  proverbial  expression  that  every  man  is  the  maker  of  his 
own  fortune,  and  we  usually  regard  it  as  implying  that  every  man, 
by  his  folly  or  wisdom,  prepares  good  or  evil  for  himself.  But  we 
may  view  it  in  another  light — namely  that  we  may  so  accommodate 
ourselves  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence  as  to  be  happy  in  our 
lot,  whatever  may  be  its  privations. 

See  (Lat.)  Man,  every,  maker  of  his  own  fortune. 

The  Starry  Heavens. 

Letter  i.  56. 

5lbcr  ber  blof e  ©ebanfe,  \iQi^  fie  fo  auf  er  unb  uber  attem  Srbif* 
£^en  (inb  \  baS  ©eful^t,  baf  o^V^ti  3rbifd)e  baoor  fo  eerfc^winbet, 
baf  ber  einjetne  !Kenfd^  gegcn  biefe  in  ben  2uftraum  oerftreutcn 
SBelten  fo  unenblid)  unbebeutenb  tft,  baf  feine  @(^ic!fale,  fern 
©eniefen  unb  ©ntbe^ren,  tt)orauf  er  einen  fo  f(einli(^en  SBert^ 
(egt,  xoxt  xi\^i%  gegen  biefe  ®rof e  t>erfc^n?inben  \  bann  baf  bte 
©efitrne  ade  !Dlenf(l^en  unb  ade  ^txitn  beS  @rbboben$  t>erfnup- 
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fen,  baf  fie  adeS  gefe^en  ^(x^vx  t)on  ^Jlnbegtnn  an^  unb  aUed 
fe^en  werben,  bartn  oerttere  td^  mid^  immer  in  ftiQem  SSerg^ 
nugen  ^txxa,  ^nblidB  be§  gefttrntem  ^immelg.  ©emtf  tfl  e§ 
abet  qlu^  em  walg^r^aft  erl^abeneS  ^c^aufptet,  tvenn  in  ber 
^^Vit  ber  9{ac^t/  bei  ganj  reinem  «^immet;  bie  ©eftirne^ 
gleic^fam  wie  ein  SSettenc^or^  ^erauf^  unb  l^erabfleigen^  unb 
geroiffermaflen  baS  ^afein  in  jn>ci  Sl^eitc  jcrfdHt.  ®er  cine 
S^ett/  mie  bem  Srbif^en  angel^orenb^  in  t)5(liger  ©tiQe  ber 
9{ad^t  Derjtummt,  unb  nur  ber  anbere  l^erauffommenb  in  ader 
^^aben^eil,  3)rac^t  unb  ^errlic()f  eit  ^ann  wirb  ber  geftirnte 
<^imme(,  qlu^  biefem  ©eftd^t^punfte  angefel^en,  gen)if  aud^  t)on 
moralifc^em  ©nfluf*  SKer,  ber  jid()  gewo^nt  l^at  \x\,  bergleid^en 
Smpftnbungen  unb  3been  ju  leben^  unb  o^  barin  ;u  t^ermeiten, 
fonnte  fid^  (eid^t  auf  unmoratifc^en  SBegen  i^erirren?  SBte 
ent}u^t  nid^t  fc^on  ber  einfad^e  ©lanj  biefeS  n?unbert)onen 
@c^aufpie(S  ber  9{atur  ? 

Bnt  the  simple  thought  that  the  stars  are  far  beyond  and  above 
everything  earthly — ^the  feeling  that  eveiything  earthly  in  comparison 
fades  from  the  view,  and  that  man  himself  is  utterly  insignificant 
when  contrasted  with  those  worlds,  scattered  over  the  firmament, 
while  his  fate,  his  enjoyments,  and  wants  are  as  nothing — then  again 
that  the  stars  bind  together  all  men  and  all  periods  of  the  world's 
history,  as  they  have  seen  all  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will 
see  all  that  shall  come  hereafter ; — when  I  meditate  on  all  these 
things,  I  lose  myself  in  serene  delight  while  contemplating  the 
starry  heavens.  Certainly  it  is  a  truly  sublime  spectacle,  when  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  in  an  unclouded  sky,  the  stars,  like  the 
world's  choir,  rise  and  set,  and  as  it  were  divide  existence  into 
two  portions : — the  one,  belonging  to  the  earthly,  is  silent  in  the 
perfect  stillness  of  night,  whilst  the  other  alone  comes  forth  in 
sublimity,  pomp,  and  majesty.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  starry 
heavens  truly  exercise  a  moral  influence  over  us ;  and  who  can 
readily  stray  into  the  paths  of  immorality,  if  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  live  amidst  such  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  frequently  to  dwell 
upon  them  ?  How  are  we  entranced  by  the  simple  splendours  of 
this  wonderful  drama  of  nature  ! 

Taste  for  Sculpture. 

LetUr  L  54. 

SBenn  man  ®inn  fur  bie  ^d^onl^eit  einer  S3ilbfdule  l^at,  fo 
ge^ort  bag  ju  ben  reinften,  ebelflen  unb  fd^onften  ©enttffen,  unb 
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man  cntbcl^rt  bie  ©eftatten  fcl^r  ungcm,  an  bcnen  fid^  baS 
SBetgnugen/  wie  unjdl^ligemal  man  fte  jtel^t,  tmmet  erneuert,  ja 
fleigert 

A  taste  for  sculpture  belongs  to  the  best,  purest,  and  noblest  of 
our  enjoyments  ;  and  we  feel  most  reluctant  to  be  separated  from 
those  forms,  from  which,  however  often  we  contemplate  them,  we 
derive  renewed  and  indeed  heightened  pleasure. 

Sleep  of  the  Innocent  and  Guilty  contrasted. 

Letter  i,  55. 

^ber  ber  @d^(af  tjl  aut^  c^arafteriftifc^.  9Bte  reijenb  in 
l^olber  Unfd^ulb  pnb  ^Rinber,  xoxt  cngclgleid^  in  i^ter  btu^^enben 
§arbe!  IBie  bange  unb  qudtenb  ift  ber  ^d^laf  unb  ber 
5luSbru(f  be§  ©eftd^tg  eine6  nid^t  fd^ulblofen  OewiJTen*. 

Even  sleep  is  characteristic.  How  charming  are  children  in  their 
lovely  innocence  !  how  angel-like  their  blooming  hue  !  how  painful 
and  anxious  is  the  sleep  and  expression  in  the  countenance  of  the 
guilty! 

The  Close  of  Life. 

Letter  i.  56. 

3c^  fc^eue  'iid^  Sllter  nid^t,  unb  ben  STob  l^abe  \^,  burc^  tint 
fonberbare  innere  ©timmung,  mUtx^^i  tjon  meiner  Sugenb  an, 
nidj)t  alS  eine  fo  rein  menfc^lic^e  25cgeben^eit  angefe^cn,  ba§ 
jte  einen,  ber  uber  9Kenfc()enfc^idEfale  %n  benfen  gemobnt  ift, 
unm6g(i(^e  betruben  fann,  fonbern  e^er  M  ttxoa^  @rfreulic^e6. 
3e|t  ift  meine  SRed^nung  mit  ber  SBett  Idngft  abgef(^lo|tcn. 
%6)  Derlange  t)om  langen  Seben  n^eiter  nid()t§,  ic^  )^a^t  feine 
njeitauSfe^enben  ^lanc,  nel^me  jeben  ®enuf  banfbar  an^  ber 
^anb  beS  ®efdf)ideS,  njurbe  e8  aber  fe^r  tl^oric^t  finben,  baran 
ju  ^dngen,  'iid^  baS  nod^  lange  fo  fortbauere.  SWeine  @m» 
pfinbungen  finb  bo(^  eigentlid^  ber  ^rei§,  in  bem  i^  lebe  unb 
ben  i^  geniefe,  eon  aufen  bebarf  i^  faum  ettt)a§,  unb  biefe 
(3eban!en  unb  ©mpftnbungen  jtnb  gu  fel^r  mein,  aU  ha^  i^  jte 
ni(^t  mit  mir  l^inubernel^men  foUte.  0Jiemanb  fann  ben  @c^leier 
meg^ieben,  ben  W  SSorfe^ung  gen)if  mit  tiefer  ^ti^\^tit  uber 
ba6  3cnfeit6  gejogen  ^at 
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I  do  not  dread  old  age,  and  death  I  have,  from  a  peculiarity  of 
my  constitution  and  from  my  youth,  been  accustomed  to  regaixl  not 
simply  as  an  event  in  human  life  hut  as  something  joyous.  Such 
an  occurrence  cannot  possibly  excite  feelings  of  regret  in  one  who 
has  meditated  deeply  on  the  destiny  of  man.  My  reckoning  with 
the  world  has  long  been  closed — I  have  nothing  more  to  look  for 
from  length  of  life — I  have  no  deep-laid  plans  extending  to  a  distant 
futurity.  I  take  any  enjoyments  gratefully  from  the  hand  of 
Providence,  but  would  think  it  foolish  to  be  so  dependent  upon 
them  as  to  expect  them  to  be  of  long  continuance.  My  feelings  are 
the  precise  central  point  in  which  I  stand,  and  where  my  enjoy- 
ments are  placed ;  from  anything  external  to  myself  I  can  derive 
no  pleasure,  and  those  thoughts  and  feelings  are  so  peculiarly  my 
own  that  I  cannot  imagine  that  they  should  not  go  with  me.  No 
one,  however,  can  raise  the  veil  which  Providence  has  w^ith  profound 
wisdom  drawn  over  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

The  Idea  op  a  Misfortune. 

Letter  i.  57. 

^te  SSorfleQung  eineS  UngtutfS  ij!  nod^  immet  tixoo^%  ^an^ 
an^ereS  al§  ba§  UngludB  felbjl,  loenn  t%  mi  bet  furd^tbaren 
©cwtf^eit  fciner  ©egenwart  eintritt  ^oxi  muf  "ti^ilS^tx  auf 
ntd^t*  fo  wenig  ecrtraucn  unb  (xx\.  nic^tS  fo  unabldffig  arbeiten 
ate  an  fetner  @cclcnjldrfe  unb  fciner  ©elbftbel^errfc^ung;  ^\t 
beibe  bte  einjigen  ftd^ern  ©runbtagen  beS  irbifc^en  ©lucfS  ftnb. 

The  idea  we  form  of  a  misfortune  is  ever  somewhat  different  from 
the  misfortune  itself,  when  it  appears  in  all  its  frightful  certainty. 
We  must  trust  in  nothing  so  Uttle,  and  must  labour  for  nothing 
so  unceasingly,  as  for  the  strengthening  of  our  soul  and  for  self- 
government,  both  of  which  are  tiie  only  sure  foundations  of  earthly 
happiness. 

What  lies  in  the  Nature  of  Things. 

Letter  I.  58. 

SBaS  in  bcr  9?atur  bcr  ^ingc  X\t<^i  unb  \iOi%  @cif)i(ffat  ^tx-- 
Beifu^rt,  barubet  xohxt  e§  tl^orid^t  unb  unmdnnlic^  ^ugteid^), 
feine  SRul^e  unb  fein  tnnereS  %\t\^%txci\^i  %yx  t)erlterem 

What  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  and  is  dependent  on  fate,  it 
would  be  silly  and  unmanly  to  lose  one's  rest  and  inward  equili- 
brium in  thinking  of  it. 
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Temperate  Habits. 

Letter  i.  58. 

@S  ift  ungtaublic^,  xoxt  x>\t\  t%  tl^ut,  tDenn  t)cr  ganje  ^orper 
in  cincr  ftcten  unb  immet  untcrbroc^cn  fortgefelten  JDrbnung 
\Xt^t  unb  t)on  bem  SBcd^fel  bcr  ^nbru^e  frei  ifl,  ber  bod^ 
tmmcr  bic  IhtpvcXx^vx  gunctioncn  mc^r  obcr  wcniger  ftorf. 
:Dur(i()gdngt9e  !D^dgig(eit  ift  gemtf  bo^  am  <^be  ba^iemge; 
was  ben  ^orpcr  am  Idngflcn  er^^dlt  unb  am  jtd^erjlcn  oor 
^ranf^eit  bemal^rt 

It  is  incredible  how  important  it  is  that  the  corporeal  frame 
should  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  constant,  continuous,  and 
unbroken  order,  and  free  from  the  impressions  of  vicissitude,  which 
always  more  or  less  derange  the  corporeal  functions.  After  all,  it  is 
continued  temperance  which  sustains  the  body  for  the  longest  period 
of  time,  and  which  most  surely  preserves  it  free  from  sickness. 

Man. 

Letter  i.  60. 

S)cr  SKcnfi^  ift  einmal  uberafl  ber  ^\iitVp\xnlif  unb  jcber 
SKenfd)  \i\t\Sii  boc^  am  ^bc  aHein,  fobaf  nur,  tt)aS  in  il^m  war 
unb  au§  i^m  auSgel^t,  auf  il^n  2Bid()ti9Feit  <x\x%\x^t  SBie  ber 
aRenf(^  im  Seben  auf  @rben  mitempfinbenb,  wirFfam,  tl^eitnei^' 
menb,  immcr  jtd^  gefeUig  entwicfelnb  ift,  fo  ma^t  cr  ben 
grog  em  SBeg,  ber  uber  bie  ©renjcn  ber  Srbifd^feit  ^inauSreid^t, 
bod^  aHein,  unb  feiner  fann  il^n  ba  begleiten,  wenn  om.^  freiUd^ 
in  alien  9)lenfc^en  bie  Sl^nung  liegt,  jenfeit  be§  ®rabe6  bie 
wieberjufinben,  bie  eorangegangen  finb,  unb  \i\t  um  jtd^  ju 
oerfammeln,  bie  nac^  un§  iibrig  bleiben.  ^ixxx  gefu^ltjoUer 
aJlenfd^  fann  biefer  Sll^nung,  ja  biefeS  jtd)ern  ®laubend 
entbel^ren,  o^ne  einen  grofen  i^eil  feineS  %\\x^h  unb  gerabc 
ben  ebeljlen  unb  reinften,  aufjugeben. 

Man  is,  above  all,  the  central  point  of  human  action,  and  each 
man  remains  at  last  alone,  so  that  what  was  in  him  and  went  forth 
from  him  is  alone  important.  Man,  during  his  life  on  earth,  sym- 
pathising and  active,  is  ever  associated  in  his  feelings  with  others  ; 
yet  he  treads  alone  the  more  important  path,  which  leads  over  the 
confines  of  the  earthly  state ;  no  one  can  accompany  him  there, 
though  in  every  man  there  is  the  presentiment,  that  beyond  the 
grave  he  will  find  again  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  will 
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there  gather  around  him  again  those  whom  he  leaves  behind.  No 
man  of  affectionate  feeling  can  be  without  this  anticipation,  yea 
this  firm  belief,  without  giving  up  a  large  portion  of  his  happiness, 
and  that  the  purest  and  noblest. 

Motives  op  Actions  alone  to  be  regarded. 

Letter  i.  61. 

^ie  erbdtmlid^flen  !D^enfc^en  {tnb  bie,  bte  nic^tS  uber  ftc^ 
tJctmoQen,  nic^t  fonnen,  waS  jie  wotten,  unb  bie,  wetc^c  felbft/ 
inbem  jie  tugenbl^aft  finb,  niebrigc  2Rotitje  l^aben,  9lucfpclj)tcn 
auf  ®lutf  unb  Sufricbcnl^eit,  gurc^t  tjor  ©cwiffcnfibijfen  ober 
gar  t)or  funftigcn  ©trafem  ®S  ift  rcd^t  gut  unb  nu|li£^, 
wenn  bte  !Dlenf(i()en  aud^  nut  au§  biefen  6runben  nic^t  funbtgen; 
aber  xotx  auf  ©eftnnung  unb  ©eelenjujlanb  jtc^t,  fann  baran 
feinen  ©efaUen  l^abem  ^ag  @b(e  tjl  nut  bann  t>orl^anben, 
n)enn  baS  @ute  urn  be§  ©uten  n)tllen  gefd^tel^t;  entn^eber  als 
felbfl  crfannted  unb  cmpfunbcneS  ®efc|  auS  reiner  ^flic^t,  ober 
auS  bcm  ®efu^l  ber  er^abenen  SBurbe  unb  ber  ergreifenben 
©c^onl^eit  ber  Stugenb.  ^ux  biefe  !Kotit)e  bewcifen,  baf 
nnrftt^  bte  ©eftnnung  fetbjl  grof  unb  ebel  ijl,  unb  nur  fte 
loirfen  aud^  n)teber  auf  bte  ©eftnnung  juru^. 

The  men  most  to  be  pitied  are  those  who  have  no  command  over 
themselves,  who  cannot  do  what  they  would,  and  who,  even  whilst 
they  are  performing  virtuous  deeds,  do  so  from  mean  motives,  from 
regard  to  happiness  and  mental  satisfaction,  fear  of  the  reproaches 
of  conscience,  or  else  of  future  punishment.  This  is  all  very  well 
and  useful,  supposing  that  man  cannot  be  kept  in  the  straight  path 
by  any  oth^  motives,  but  he  who  looks  inwardly  to  the  heart  and 
soul  can  derive  no  satisfaction  from  such  conduct.  True  nobility 
only  exists  when  the  good  is  sought  for  its  own  sake,  either  as  a 
recognised  law  of  pure  duty,  or  from  the  feeling  of  the  lofty  dignity 
and  constraining  beauty  of  virtue.  It  is  only  these  motives  that 
show  the  disposition  to  be  great  and  noble,  and  these  alone  react  upon 
the  character. 

Providencb  does  not  favour  Individuals. 

Letter  l  67. 

jDte  SUorfel^ung  begunftigt  gewif  x(v6^i  einjelne,  fonbern  bie 
ttefe  aSeiil^eit  i^rer  SHatl^fd^ldge  be^nt  fid^  auf  bie  3ured^t» 
totifung  unb  S^ereblung  aUer  auS. 
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Providence  certainly  does  not  attend  merely  to  the  interests  of 
individuals,  but  the  profound  wisdom  of  its  counsels  extends  to  the 
right  ordering  and  betterment  of  all. 

The  Sea. 

Letter  i.  68. 

®§  ift  cm  fo  ]f)ubfc^ei:  ^t\i(kx^t,  baf,  wte  wctt  aud&  bic  Ufec 
tjoncinanbcr  cntfcrnt  fmb,  bie  SBclle,  bic  mtr  bic  guf c  bcfpult, 
in  furjcr  3cit  am  gcgcnubcrftcl^cnbcn  ©cftabc  fcin  fann. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thought,  that  however  far  one  shore  may  be  from 
another,  the  wave  that  ripples  over  my  foot  will  in  a  short  time  be 
on  the  opposite  strand. 

Sundays  and  Holidays. 

Letter  i.  70. 

@§  gibt  nici^tS  fo  <Sclbftifc^c8  unb  ^crjtofcfi,  atS  trcnn 
IBorncl^mc  unb  SKcic^c  mit  Sfliififallcn  obcr  wcnigjlcnS  mit  cincm 
gcttjiffcn  ecrfd^mdl^cnbcn  ©fcl  auf  @onn  unb  Jcicrtagc  jurii(f= 
bticgcn.  ©clbft  bic  SSal^l  bcS  jicbcntcn  %(X^t%  ijl  gcwif  bic 
wcifcftc,  roclc^e  yoXiz  gcfunbcn  xotx^tn  fonncn.  @o  tt)itlfurli(^ 
c§  fd^cint  unb  \i\%  auf  cincn  ?)unft  aud^  fcin  mag,  bic  Slrbcit 
um  cincn  %(xo^  ju  ecrfurjcn  obcr  ju  ecrldngcrn,  fo  \>\xi  \6) 
ubcrjcugt,  \i(x^  bic  fcd^§  %(x%t  o^tx(x\^t  baS  wal^rc,  ben  SWcnfc^en 
Kxi  il^rcn  pl^^pfd^cn  ^rdf ten  unb  in  i^rcm  SBcl^arrcn  in  cin= 
formigcr  23cfd^dftigung  angcmcffcnc  9Jlaf  ift.  @8  ticgt  noc^ 
tixo(x%  »g)umanc§  auc^  barin,  bag  bic  jur  5lrbcit  bcm  SDlcnfc^cn 
bcl^utflid^cn  ^l^icrc  ^\t\t  Sflul^c  mit  gcnicfcn. 

There  is  nothing  so  selfish  and  heartless  as  the  displeasure,  or  at 
least  the  kind  of  contemptuous  aversion,  with  which  men  of  distinc- 
tion and  wealth  sometimes  regard  Sundays  and  holidays.  Even  the 
choice  of  the  seventh  day  is  certainly  the  wisest  which  could  have 
been  made.  However  it  may  seem  to  lie,  and  in  one  respect  really 
may  lie,  within  the  power  of  the  will  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the 
usual  period  of  labour,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  six  days 
are  the  really  true,  fit,  and  adequate  measure  of  time  for  work,  whether 
as  regards  the  physical  strength  of  man  or  his  perseverance  in  a 
uniform  occupation.  There  is  also  something  humane  in  the 
arrangement,  by  which  those  animals  which  assist  man  in  his  work 
rest  along  with  him. 
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Trees. 
Letter  i.  71. 

Die  SBdume  l^aben  barin  etmaS  fo  ^(^one§  unb  ^njiel^enbeS^ 
aud^  fur  bic  ^f^antafic,  bap,  ba  jic  i^rcn  £)rt  nid^t  Derdnbern 
fonnen^  fte  deugen  ader  SSerdnberungen  {tnb,  bte  in  einer 
©egenb  t)orde]^en;  unb  ba  eintge  ein  uberauS  f)o]^e^  ^(ter 
crrcic^cn,  fo  glcii^cn  jtc  barin  gefd^ii^ttii^cn  SDlonumentcn 
unb  l^abcn  bod^  cin  2ebcn,  finb  boi^  wie  wir  cntftei^cnb  unb 
ocrgc^cnb,  nic^t  ffcarr  unb  tcbtoS  tt)ic  Jlurcn  unb  Jtuffc,  Don 
bcncn  fonft  ba§  im  tjorigcn  Ocfagte  in  gleid^cm  SWafc  gitt 
Daf  man  fie  junger  unb  dlter  unb  enblid^  na^  unb  nai^  bem 
Sobe  jugel^enb  flel^t;  %\t^t  immcr  ndl^er  unb  nd^er  (xn  fie  am 

Trees  have  about  them  something  beautiful  and  attractive  even 
to  the  fancy,  since  they  cannot  change  their  places,  are  witnesses  of 
all  the  changes  that  take  place  around  them  ;  and  as  some  reach  a 
great  age,  they  become,  as  it  were,  historical  monuments,  and  like 
ourselves  they  have  a  life,  growing  and  passing  away — not  being 
inanimate  and  unvarying  like  the  fields  and  rivers.  One  sees  them 
X>a88ing  through  various  stages,  and  at  last  step  by  step  approaching 
death,  which  makes  them  look  still  more  like  ourselves. 

Work  as  necessary  as  Eating  and  Sleeping. 

Letter  i.  73. 

S)a8  5tr6eitcn  ift,  meincm  ©cful^l  nai^,  bem  SDlcnfd^cn  fo 
gut  cin  SBeburfnip  alS  ©jfcn  unb  ^i^tafen.  ^clbft  bicjcnigen, 
bie  gar  nii^tS  tl^un,  wag  cin  Dcrnunftigcr  SDlcnfd^  5lrbcit  nennen 
wurbc,  bilben  fii^  boi^  cin,  tixoa^  ju  tl^un.  ©inen  aRup9» 
ganger,  ber  e§  fciner  !Dieinung  nai^  n)dre,  gibt  eg  n)o(  ni^t 
auf  ber  SBett. 

Work,  according  to  my  feeling,  is  as  much  of  a  necessity  to  man 
as  eating  and  sleeping.  Even  those  who  do  nothing  which  to  a 
soisible  man  can  be  called  work,  still  imagine  that  they  are  doing 
something.  The  world  possesses  not  a  man  who  is  an  idler  in  his 
own  eyes. 

The  little  Influence  of  State  Affairs  on 
Private  Happiness. 

Letter  L  79. 
Wit^f  xoai  man  0taat§s  unb  SBettbegebenl^eiten  nennt,  |iat 
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in  alien  dufern  3)m9cn  bte  grofte  SBid^tigfeit,  fliftct  unti 
Dernid^tet  tm  ^lugcnblicf  baS  ®tudE,  oft  baS  S)afctn  t)on  5£aufcn= 
ben  5  abet  wenn  nun  t)\t  SBclle  bc§  ^lugenbttcfS  tjorubergeraufc^t 
i|l,  ber  @turm  jtd^  getegt  l^at,  fo  tjerliert  fii^,  ja  fo  oerfc^winbet 
oft  fpurloS  il^r  ^nflu|.  SSicle  anberc  ganj  gerdufd^toS  bic 
®cban!en  unb  ©mpfinbung  fKmmcnbe  ^inge  finb  ba  oft  xotii 
me](>r  oon  tiefem  unb  bauernbem  ©nfluf.  3)ei:  SRenfc^  fann 
fi(^  uberlfjaupt  felfjr  frei  l^alten  t)on  allem,  maS  nii^t  unmittelbac 
in  fcin  ^rbatteben  eingreift,  unb  t^'xtft  ift  etne  fel^r  weife 
^nrid^tung  ber  SSorfel^ung,  xotxi  fo  baS  inbitjibuelle  ©litcf 
unenbtii^  mcl^r  gcpd^ert  ift* 

Everything  that  regards  statesmanship  and  the  interests  of  the 
world  is  in  all  outward  respects  of  the  greatest  importance ;  it 
creates  and  destroys  in  a  moment  the  happiness,  even  the  very 
existence,  of  thousands,  but  when  the  wave  of  the  moment  has 
rushed  past,  and  the  storm  has  abated,  its  influence  is  lost,  and 
even  frequently  disappears  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  Many 
other  things  that  are  noiselessly  influencing  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings often  make  far  deeper  and  more  lasting  impressions  on  us. 
Man  can  for  the  most  part  keep  himself  very  independent  of  all 
that  does  not  trench  on  his  private  life — a  very  wise  arrangement 
of  Providence,  since  it  gives  a  much  greater  security  to  human 
happiness. 

Earnestness  in  Life. 
Letter  i.  81. 

3)er  ©rnft  unb  felbft  ber  grogte  befi  2ebcn6  ijl  tixoa^  fcl^r 
@btcS  unb  ©rogeS,  aber  er  muf  nid^t  ftorenb  \n  ba§  SBirfen  im 
2eben  eingrcifcn.  @r  befommt  fonp  etwag  ^ittere§,  baS  tthtn 
fetbft  SSerteibenbcS. 

Earnestness  in  life,  even  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  is  something 
very  noble  and  great,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the 
common  business  of  life,  else  it  will  produce  bitterness,  producing 
injurious  effects. 

Home. 

Letter  i.  89. 

2)a8  ^auS  unb  bie  ©ad^en  barin  Ifjaben  mir  benfelben 
crfrcuenbcn  Slnbticf  alS  fonft  gemad^t.  @fi  fpric^t  einen  immcr, 
n)enn  man  aud^  gerabe  unmittelbar  Dorl^er  ®rof eS  unb  @d^cne§ 
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gefel^en  l^at;  mtt  1;^t\mXv&itx  unb  jur  ^eiterfett  fltmmenber 
Sreunbtt^^feit  am 

My  house  and  the  things  in  it  have  always  something  pleasant  to 
me.  There  is  always  a  something  about  home  which  addresses  us 
with  d  friendly  air,  and  touches  the  heart,  even  after  having  just 
come  from  direct  intercourse  with  objects  that  are  great  and 
beautifuL 

The  Course  of  Nature. 

Letter  ii.  3. 

®o  ge^t  bte  fl'^atur  tl^ren  etotgen  ®ang  fort  unb  fummert 
ftd^  xivS^t  urn  ben  in  i^rer  iD^ttte  t)ergdngli(^en  9)lenfd^em 
SKag  aud^  baS  @d^merj]()afteftc  unb  Serrcifenbftc  bcgegncn, 
mag  eS  fogar  etne  unmittelbare  ^olge  il^rei:  etgenen  gen)6]^n(tci^en 
Umwanbclungen  obcr  ik^itt  aufcrorbcnttic^ftcn  ^y^ctJiJtutioncn 
fein,  ftc  ttcrfotgt  il^rc  SBal^n  mit  cifcrncr  ©leic^guttigfeit,  mi 
fc^cinbarer  ©cful^llojtgfcit 

3)icfc  ^fd^cinung  ^oXf  wenn  man  cbcn  com  ©c^merj  ubcr 
cin  fc^on  gcfc^cl^cncs  UngtudE,  obcr  t)on  Jurist  tjor  eincm  bro= 
^enben  ergriffen  i|l,  iixoOif>  wicber  fi^mcrjlid^  ^rgreifcnbcS,  bic 
tnnere  Srauer  9Scrmcl^tenbc§,  ctmaS,  baS  fd^aubern  unb  ftarrcn 
mac^t,  Slber  fowte  bcr  23ttcf  fii^  wcitcr  wcnbet,  foaic  bic 
@ccle  ftc^  ju  allgcmcincn  ©ctrai^tungcn  fammclt,  fowic  alfo 
bcr  SWenfd^  ju  bcr  S5cfonncn]f)cit  unb  ^rgcbung  jurucffcl^rt, 
Xi\t  feiner  wal^rl^aft  wurbig  ftnb,  bann  ift  gcrabc  bicfcr  cwigc, 
mt  an  i^r  ®efc|  gcfcffcttc  ®ang  bcr  9?atur  ctwaS  unenblic^ 
UroJlenbcS  unb  SScrul^igcnbcS.  @S  gibt  bann  boi^  aud^  l^icr 
f^on  ttaxx^  ScflcS,  ,ft\xitxi  rulfjcnbcn  95ot  in  bcr  Jlud^t  ber 
^c^einungcn",  tt)ic  cS  cinmal  \x\,  cincm  ©c^ittcr'fd^ en  %t\i\^it 
fc^r  fc^on  ^;^t\%L  S)cr  SKcnfd^  gcl^ort  ju  cincr  grofen,  nic 
burc^  t\xiit\xit%  gcjlortcn  noi^  florbar en  Crbnung  bcr  S)inge, 
unb  ba  btcfe  gcmtfl  %\x  t\xo(x%  ^ol^erm  unb  enblii^  gu  etnem 
©nbpunftc  ful^rt,  \Xi  bcm  allc  3n)eifel  jtd^  tofen,  aHe  @d^tt)icrig= 
l^itxi  fid^  auSglcid^cn,  atle  fritter  oft  oerwirrt  unb  xxa 
SBiberfprud^  ftingenben  ^lonc  {td^  m  @incn  mdd^tigen  @in!lang 
Dereinigen,  fo  muf  aui^  cr  mit  cbcn  bicfer  Crbnung  gu  bcm 
gleid^en  ^unfte  gclangcn. 

Nature  goes  forward  in  her  never-ending  course,  and  cares  nothing 
for  the  race  of  man  that  is  ever  passing  before  her.     Whatever  may 
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be  the  painful  and  distressing  events  that  happen,  either  in  the 
direct  course  of  her  accustomed  revolutions,  or  by  some  apparent 
deviation,  she  still  goes  on  her  way  with  stem  indifference  and 
apparent  insensibility.  Whether  we  suffer  from  some  present 
sorrow,  or  from  the  fear  of  one  impending,  this  thought  has  some- 
thing deeply  painful,  which  increases  the  bitterness  of  the  inward 
grief — something  that  makes  us  pause  and  shudder.  But  when  we 
extend  our  view — when  the  soul  loses  itself  in  universal  contempla- 
tion— ^when  man  turns  to  reflection  and  resigns  himself  to  the  in- 
evitable, a  course  alone  worthy  of  him,  then  the  eternal,  unchange- 
able order  of  nature  has  a  comforting  and  peaceful  influence.  It 
even  gives  us  here  a  resting-place,  "  a  stationary  pole-star  amidst  the 
flight  of  meteors,"  as  has  been  beautifully  expressed  in  a  song  of 
Schiller's.  Man  belongs  to  a  great  order  of  things  not  easily  dis- 
turbed or  thrown  into  confusion  ;  and  as  this  certainly  leads  to 
something  higher,  and  at  length  to  a  point  in  which  all  doubt» 
shall  be-resolved,  all  difficulties  smoothed,  and  all  the  jarring  tones 
of  contradiction  and  discordance  joined  in  one  mighty  harmony — he 
must  also  in  this  order  attain  to  this  point. 

Memory  of  the  Past. 
Letter  ii.  3. 

^te  SSergangenl^ett  unb  bte  ^rtnnerung  l^aben  etne  unentltc^e 
^raft,  unb  rrcnn  aui^  fc^mcrjtid^c  @e](>nfud^t  barauS  quillt,  ft(^ 
t^nen  l^injugcbcn,  fo  ticgt  barin  bod^  cin  unau^fpred^lid^  fufer 
©enup.  SKan  fd^(icfit  ftd^  in  ®cban!cn  mit  titxa,  ©cgcnftanbc 
(xh,  'titx\,  man  gctteit  ^oX,  unb  ber  nid^t  me]j)r  tjl,  man  fann  jic^ 
in  ffrcif)eit  unb  Sluice  ubcrall  nad^  aufen  ^inwenbcn,  ^ulfreic^ 
unb  i\)QX\<^  fein,  abcr  fur  fic^  forbcrt  man  nid^t6,  ba  man 
attc§  l^at,  atle§  xa  ftd^  fd^tieft,  tt)a§  tixt  23ruft  nod^  gu  ful^len 
ecrmag. 

The  past  and  the  remembrance  of  it  have  a  never-ending  power, 
and  if  painful  longings  arise  to  give  ourselves  up  to  it,  it  has  yet 
an  inexpressible  charm.  We  can  shut  ourselves  up  in  thought  with 
those  whom  we  have  loved  and  lost — we  can  turn  away  in  peace 
and  freedom  from  all  that  is  external,  and  though  still  active  and 
beneficent,  for  ourselves  we  ask  nothing,  for  everything  that  the 
heart  has  the  power  to  enjoy  is  within  our  breast. 

The  Path  of  Life. 
Letter  ii.  4. 
"^xt  gufammen  tixt  2cbcnSbal^n  gel^cn,  muffen  fid^  an  cincm 
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9)unfte  fd^eiben  s  e§  i{t  glutfltd^et;  menn  bte  3n)tfc^en}ett  fe^r 
furj  ifl/  in  ber  ffe  emanber  folgem  ^detn  afler  SBerluft  Don 
Sa^ren  ijl  furj  gegcn  btc  ^tgfett  3n  mtr  gelfjt  je^t  nid^tS 
anbcrcS  Dor,  al8  baf  mein  SnncreS  (ic^  ungcfunftclt,  unabit(^t= 
Xvic^,  ol^ne  burd^  S3orfd|e  ober  S^a^imen  geteitet  ju  fein,  bloS 
fid^  feinem  ®cfu](>(  ubcrlaffenb,  mit  ber  2cbcnSs  obcr  ^d^idEfat6= 
periobe  \Xi%  ®letc^gen)tc^t  fe|e,  in  bte  id^  ungludElid^emeife 
fruiter  getreten  hvx,  ale  t%  ber  gen)o]^nlid^e  ©ang  beS  Sebeng 
crroarten  ticg.  Sin  eincm  fold^en  ©leid^gcmii^te  barf  eS  \itxa 
SWcnfc^cn,  meiner  ©mpfinbung  nad^,  nie  fel^ten,  baS  ©treben 
banac^  foQte  Sfyca  mentgftenS  immer  eigen  fein*  ^ag  ^e|en 
in§  (^(ei(^gen)i^t  n)irb  oft  nur  baburi^  erreid^t^  ti(x^  man  t}te( 
@c^mer§,  pl^pftfc^en  unb  moralifc^cn,  m  fein  S)afein  mit  auf- 
nimmt,  aber  e§  bcftelfjt  barin  tixt  tt>a](>rc  S)cmut](>igung  untcr 
bie  gugung  beS  (Sefd^idEeS,  bie  id^  mir  immer  alS  bte  erfte  unb 
l^^oc^fte  $flid^t  bed  !D2enf^en  httt(x^it. 

Those  "who  go  along  the  path  of  life  together  must  separate  at 
some  point ;  it  is  well,  when  the  interval  at  which  they  follow  each 
other  is  very  short.  But  every  period  of  years  is  short  in  com- 
parison of  eternity.  As  for  myself,  I  care  now  for  nothing  else  ex- 
cept that  my  inward  being,  simple  and  undisguised,  without  being 
led.  by  prejudices  or  maxims,  yielding  only  to  its  feelings,  should 
place  itself  in  unison  with  that  period  of  life  on  which  I  have  un- 
luckily entered  sooner  than  the  usual  course  of  life  might  have  led 
me  to  expect.  Such  a  state,  in  my  opinion,  no  man  need  fear  to 
attain,  but  there  must  be  much  striving  after  it.  It  is,  indeed,  often 
attained  only  after  much  physical  and  moral  suffering,  but  in  this 
there  is  a  lesson  of  humility  under  the  hand  of  God,  which  I  have 
ever  regarded  as  the  best  and  highest  duty  of  man. 

Man  as  Individuals  and  in  the  Mass. 

LeUer  ii.  7. 

835aS  ift  ber  einjetne  in  bcm  ^trome  ber  SSettbegebenl^eiten? 
Ch:  tjerfd^winbet  barin  nic^t  blo8,  xoxt  iva  5ltom  gcgen  eine 
unermeptii^e,  atte6  mit  jid^  fortreifenbe  ^raft,  fonbcrn  auc^  m 
einem  ^ol^crn^  ebtcrn  @inne.  3)enn  biefer  @trom  wdlgt  fii^ 
bodj>  nit^t,  einem  blinben  3ufatt  ^ingegeben,  gebanfenloS  fort, 
er  eilt  bod^  einem  3iele  ju,  unb  fein  ®ang  n)trb  t>on  admdd^tiger 
yxxCii  attweifer  ^anb  gefu^rt.  Slllein  ber  einjelne  ertebt  '^a.^  3iel 
nid^t,  \iOi.%  erreic^t  n^erben  foE;  er  genieft,  xoxt  il^n  ber  SufaS; 
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toontntet  u^  mtr  (^ter  erne  in  i^rtn  Qrimben  nic^t  erforfc^bare 
^u^und  oerflf^e,  in  bte  SBelt  niirft,  eintn  grcfem  ober  fleinem 
£^etl  be^  f(^n  in  ber  !X^t  rrreic^ten  3n>e^,  n)irb  bem  noc^ 
gu  erreif^enben  oft  ^tngecpfert,  unb  muf  bag  i^m  babei  ange^ 
tDtefene  i&ttl  oft  p(c|U(^  unb  in  bet  SXitte  ber  flrbeit  oerlaffen. 
^  ift  a(fo  nur  SBerfjeu^,  unb  fc^eint  nic^t  einmal  etn  xsi^ixQjAf 
ba,  loenn  ber  Sauf  ber  9{atur  i()n  ^inwegrajft,  er  immer  auf 
ber  @te(le  erfeft  n)irb,  n^eit  e^  gang  totberftnnig  %yx  benfen 
ware,  baf  bie  g^f e  9b{t(^t  ber  ©ott^eit  mit  ben  SBeltbe- 
geben^eiten  burd^  @(^icffale  fc^ioac^er  ein^elner  Q^x^  nur  urn 
eine  SJlinute  fonnte  Derfpdtet  werben.  Sn  ben  SBettbegeben^ 
^etten  ^anbett  e$  {t(^  um  ein  3tet,  e^  n)irb  etne  3bee  ocrfolgt^ 
VMXi  iQCKa  eg  jt^  n^enigfteng^  ja  man  muf  eS  {t(^  fo  benEen.  ^ 
3m  Saufe  ber  forperlic^en  9^atur  ift  bag  anberg.  !Kan  fann 
\i(k  nii^tg  anbereg  fagen,  alg  baf  ^dfte  entfle^en  unb  fo  (ange 
augtaufen,  alg  i^r  SSermogen  bauert  ^(ange  man  bet 
einjetncn  flcl^en  Wiibif  S^tvai  barin  ein  SWenfd^  gar  fc^r  ©on 
anbern  t)erfd[)teben;  Derfc^teben  an  2£l^dtigfett^  ^efunb^ett  unb 
gcbengbauer.  ^xt^^i  man  abcr  auf  ixat  SKafic  t)on  ®ef(^le(l^= 
tern^  fo  gletd^t  {ti^  bag  atleg  aug. 

What  is  the  individual  in  the  stream  of  this  world's  events  ?  He 
disappears  in  it,  not  merely  like  an  atom  in  an  immeasurable,  all- 
absorbing  power,  but  in  a  higher,  nobler  spirit.  For  this  stream 
does  not  rush  on  thoughtlessly,  led  by  blind  chance,  but  pursues  its 
distinct  end,  guided  in  its  course  by  an  almighty  and  all -wise  hand. 
But  the  individual  does  not  live  to  see  the  attainment  of  this  end ; 
he  enjoys  a  greater  or  less  share  of  success  as  chance  wills  it,  by 
which  I  merely  mean  an  uninvestigated  providence  ;  he  will  often 
be  sacrificed  in  the  attainment,  and  must  frequently  leave  his  work 
suddenly,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  labours.  He  is  therefore  only  an 
instrument,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  even  a  powerful  one  ;  as, 
when  the  course  of  nature  sweeps  him  away,  his  place  is  ever  filled 
up,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  great  objects  of  the 
Creator  could  be  for  a  moment  delayed  by  any  circumstance  in  the 
life  of  a  weak  individual.  In  the  events  of  the  moral  world  there  is 
an  aim — there  is  an  idea  pursued — one  can  at  least,  nay,  one  must 
think  so  in  reference  to  himself.  In  the  order  of  the  material 
nature  it  is  otherwise.  One  can  only  say  that  powers  arise  and 
run  their  course  as  long  as  they  are  permitted.  As  long  as  one 
looks  at  a  single  individual,  he  appears  different  from  other  men — 
different  in  ability,  health,  length  of  life,  etc.  ;  but  if  we  look  at  a 
mass  of  living  beings,  they  appear  all  alike. 
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Old  Age. 

Letter  ii.  9. 

^  tft  etne  grof  e  SBeiS^cttSregel  tm  ^eben,  ntd^t  gu  gefunb 
unb  }u  fret  oon  Unbequemlid^feiten  teS  Slterd  unb  forpcrlti^en 
3ufdtlm  fern  %\x  tvoden.  @g  tfl  t}tel  beffer,  ba$^  n)ad  nur 
bcfc^wcrt,  nic^t  abcr  ju  fcl^r  l^tnbcrt,  mit  ®ebu(b  ju  crtragcn^ 
unb  no(^  beffer  ftc^  iiber  bte  unangenel^me  Smpftnbung,  bte  e§ 
crrcgt,  wegjufelen. 

It  is  a  very  wise  rule  in  life  not  to  be  too  anxious  about  health, 
or  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  inconveniences  and  bodily  ailments 
of  old  age.  It  is  far  better  to  submit  with  patience  to  what  is 
merely  annoying,  but  does  not  altogether  confine  us,  and  still  better 
to  treat  with  indifference  the  uncomfortable  feelings  which  such  a 
state  of  body  calls  up. 

Peace  is  the  Natural  Tone  of  a  well-regulated  Mind, 

Letter  n.  12. 

^te  SRul^e  ifl  bie  naturltc^e  ^ttmmung  eineS  n)ol^lgere9etten, 
mit  {tc^  eintgen  ^ergenS.  ^eufere  ^etgnifTe  fonnen  jte 
bebro^en  unb  noA  rul^igfle  ©emutl^  aus  Xivx  ^ngeln  l^eben. 
C^  gropes  n^eti^t  jn^ar  aui^  ba  nid^t^  atletn  obgleid^  eS  grauen 
gtbt,  xotX^t  biefe  0tdrfe  mit  ber  groften  unb  lebenbigflen 
dUgfamfeit  ber  (impftnbung  unb  ber  ^inbilbungSfraft  Derbin- 
XitXKi  fo  fann  man  baS  bcmunbcrn,  aber  nic^t  forbcrn.  3n 
einem  SKanne  aber  ijl  eS  9)flic^t,  eS  (dft  fic^  ocrtangcn,  unb 
er  t)er(tert  gteii^  \it\  aden  rid^ttg  Urt^eilenben  an  Sc^tung,  xoxt 
l^xtoxi  in  i^m  txn  fD^angel  jtc^tbar  n)trb. 

Peace  is  the  natural  tone  of  a  well-regulated  mind  at  one  with 
itself.  External  circumstances  may  assume  a  threatening  aspect, 
and  unhinge  for  a  time  the  most  stoical  disposition,  but  a  truly 
noble  soul  yields  not ;  and  there  are  even  women  who  unite  such 
firmness  with  the  greatest  and  liveliest  activity  of  mind  and  vigour 
of  imagination.  This  we  may  admire,  though  we  must  not  expect 
often  to  find  it  in  them.  But  in  man  it  is  an  imperative  duty,  and 
he  loses  in  the  eyes  of  the  right-thinking  all  title  to  respect  when 
be  shows  a  deficiency  in  this  quality. 
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The  Future  and  the  Present. 

LeiUr  II.  13. 

SOlan  muf  bte  dufunft  abn)arten  unb  bie  ©egentoart  genief en 
ober  ertragen. 

We  must  wait  for  the  future,  and  enjoy  or  bear  the  present. 

Evangelical  Churches. 

Letter  ii.  14. 

Unfcrc  etjangettfd^cn  •Riri^cn  wcrben  met  ju  fcl^r  atS  Ortc, 
bie  }um  ^rebtgen  beflimmt  jtnb;  angefe^ett/  unb  auf  bte 
reltgiofe  C^rl^ebung  beS  ©emutl^S  im  ©ebet  unb  9{ac^benfen 
n>irb  ;u  tDenig  gebad^t. 

Our  evangelical  churches  are  too  much  regarded  as  places  for 
preaching,  and  too  little  thought  as  intended  for  the  religious  ele- 
vation of  the  mind  by  prayer  and  meditation. 

Death. 

Letter  ii.  15. 

5£ob  ift  nid^tS  alS  ein  SBort*  @rft  bie  cigene  ©mpfinbung 
fann  fagcn,  roaS  xa  ber  SBirftic^fcit  biefcm  SBortc  jum  ©runbe 
liegt.  3)cr  Slnbtitf  ber  ^tcrbenben  gibt  wenig  baju.  2Ba8 
man  an  i^nen  jiel^t,  qfyi  btoS  bem  ilobe  eorl^er.  ^\i  il^m 
fclbft  tritt  fur  unS  bie  ftarre  93ejtnnung§loitgfcit  ein.  £)b  ^\t^ 
abcr  au(^  fur  jtc  fo  ijl,  unb  fie  erft  wicber  fpdter  unb  anberS 
erwad^en?  bag  ift'S,  was  man  ju  wiffen  wunfc^te,  unb  wa« 
unmoglid^  ifl  gu  erfal^ren. 

Death  is  only  a  word.  Experience  alone  can  first  tell  us  what  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  The  appearance  of  the  dying  tells 
us  nothing.  What  we  see  is  merely  the  prelude  to  death.  A  duU 
unconsciousness  is  what  strikes  us.  Whether  this  be  so— how  and 
when  the  spirit  wakes  to  life  again — ^this  is  what  we  wish  to  know, 
and  which  never  can  be  known  till  it  is  experienced. 

Life  regarded  as  a  Casket. 

Letter  ii.  16. 

C^g  ifl  ixat  fel^r  fd^Sne  (Stette  Sl^reS  te|ten  SBriefeS,  worin 
0ie  fagen,  baf  @ie  baft  Seben  M  tin  ®efdf  anfe^en,  in  baS 
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man  fo  Dtel  ^oftltd^eS  ^tnetnlegen  fann,  a(S  man  tnnerltd^  in 
ftc^  be{t|t  C^d  ift  bag  etn  ungemem  gludElti^er  ^uSbrucf.  ^er 
!Wenf(^  fann  \ioA  %^txi  ju  bem  mac^en,  xooA  er  will,  unb  i]j)m 
fur  jid&  fclbft  unb  anberc  fo  eicl  SBertf^  gebcn^  atS  cr  Jtraft  ^at 
eS  §u  tl^un.  JrcUid^  Derftcl^t  |td^  baS  tjon  fclbft  nur  in  fitt(i(i^= 
gciftigcr  ^^inftd^t,  ba  ber  SDlcnfd^  bie  dufcrn  Umftdnbc  nic^t  in 
feincr  ©cwalt  l^at,  unb  nur  uber  fein  ®ciftigcS  unb  iDloraUfd^eg, 
uber  bicfcS  aber  ganj  gcbictcn  fann. 

That  is  a  very  beautiful  expression  in  your  last  letter,  in  which 
you  say  that  you  regard  life  as  a  casket,  in  which  we  can  lay  up  all 
the  spiritual  treasures  that  we  possess.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkably 
happy  idea.  In  fact,  man  can  make  of  life  what  he  will,  and  give 
as  much  value  to  it  for  himself  and  others  as  he  has  power  given 
him.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood  merely  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  as  man  has  not  external  circumstances  in  his  own  power,  but 
over  his  spiritual  and  moral  nature  he  has  entire  controL 

How  Happiness  is  procuekd.. 

LeUer  IL  16. 

3)a8  ©tucflid&fcitt,  jtd^  innerlid^  ©tutfUd^ful^tcn  ift  fcine 
®abe  bed  ^c^t^falS  unb  fommt  vX^i  tjon  auf en.  !D^an  muf 
c«  fidj>/  wcnn  c8  bauernb  fcin  fott,  immcr  felbft  crfdmpfen. 
DaS  ift  aber  aui^  troftenb;  benn  man  fann  eS  aui^  immer 
erfdm|>fen.  ^eufertid^  immer  ober  nur  groftent^eilS  gludElic^^ 
immer  gefunb,  n)o]^l]^abenb  burd^  flc^,  gelingenb  \x^  fetnen 
SBunfc^en  fann  felbft  ®ott  nid^t  ben  fD^enfd^en  ma(i^en ;  benn 
er  1i^oX  bie  SOlenfc^en  mit  grof  er  fSetSl^eit  in  t>\t  S3ebtngungen 
ber  SBelt  gefe|t,  unb  bie  eriauben  bag  nid^t  immer.  ^ber 
imterlic^  glu^ii^  fann  er  immer  madden,  benn  baju  f)at  er  ung 
bie  J^raft  inS  ^tx%  gelegt  r  bie  ^rl^ebung  %\x  il^m^  bie  S3en)un= 
berung  feiner,  bie  ^xtSit  p  il^m^  ^^0^%  SSertrauen  auf  il^n,  aQe 
bie  ^mpftnbungen;  buri^  mel^e  fein  ^tiebe  uber  unS  fommt. 

To  be  happy  and  to  feel  inward  happiness  is  not  the  gift  of  fate, 
and  comes  not  from  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  We 
must  reach  it^by  our  own  exertions  if  it  is  to  remain.  But  then  it 
is  comforting  to  think  that  it  is  always  within  our  own  power. 
Gk>d  himself  cannot  make  a  man  happy  in  his  external  circum- 
stances, or  at  least  only  to  a  certain  extent,  nor  yet  can  he  make 
him  always  prosperous  and  successful  in  his  aims ;  for  God  has 
-with  supreme  wisdom  placed  men  in  the  midst  of  ever-changing 
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CTOEts.  and  tlkeK  do  not  admit  oC  men  bch^  always  liappy.  But 
DLwardly  luppy  he-  eaa  ahvays  naake  him,  t<at  he  has  given  us  this 
poww  in.  o«r  h^azt — the  yearning  for  him,  the  admiration,  love,  and 
tmat  in  Tifm  ;  in  faex^  aH  those  fe^ings  by  which  his  peace  comes  to 
ns. 

Max  CJL5  DO  much  for  himself. 

LitttT  n.  17. 

'Slvt  (fr^i^nmg  tctrb  B^ntn  be^dtigrn,  toaS  ic^^  3^nen  oft 
figtc,  Cjb  nun  tcc^  \t\fi  tnci  (o^u  t^rni  Eonn.  @ott  ^dtte  ben 
9Reiif[^cit  mc^t  ta$  errtgbare,  Utc^tbeiregltc^e,  bem  ©ram  unb 
tcm  ScNitn  fc  ;ujdn^lt(^e  <9emnt^  gejeben,  tDemt  er  nit^t 
luglttd^  barem  ^itte  bte  ^roft  (tgtn  woden,  biefe  ©cfu^le  gu 
bt^rrrfc^tn  unb  bteftn  Sc^meq  }u  beftegtiu  ^  gibt  ntd^tg 
tmmittelbar,  cr  nnll  umner,  baf  bcr  SXenfc^  buvc^  eigene  ^aft 
ftmtn  Segtn  edonge,  man  fonn  ntc^t  fagen  enoerbe  ober 
Derbiene,  btnn  baS  SXenfc^Itc^e  fonn  nic^t  auf  biefe  SS^etfe  (xxi 
baS  @ottU(^e  reu^en.  %VLt%,  anc^  »ad  ^tt  ^^Aii,  muf  boc^ 
ebenfo  bur^  ben  SXenfc^en  unb  fern  eigene^  ST^un  ge^en,  aU 
n^dre  eS  etn^tg  unb  aSetn  fein  SSi^erf.  6g  ift  mtt  bem  ^amen^ 
font;  bag  tm  @runb  au6  bem  ^er^en  getflige  ^ru^t  trdgt, 
ebenfo  aU  mit  bemjenigen,  irelc^e^  auS  bcr  ^be  empcrfd^ieft, 
cber  tt)enigften§  auf  ganj  d^nlic^e  SBeife.  :5>ie  gruc^t  wirb 
Qi\x^  nic^t  unmittelbar  tjon  ®ott,  ja  nid)t  einmat  r)on  ber  9?atur 
gegeben,  fie  mug  ade  3uftdnte  burd)gc^en,  wetc^e  jte  na^  unb 
nac^  ^ur  SHcife  bringen,  unb  tt>enn  ber  SWenfc^  au(^  unter  bem 
glucftic^fJen  ^immet  unb  \x\,  bem  am  meiften  gunftigen  23oben 
berfclben  gen>if  fein  mid,  mug  er  fetbfl  feine  SKulJie  unb  ben 
^^XQt\^  fciner  <Stirn  barann?enben.  9?oc^  ttiet  mel^jr  aber  iffc 
baS  bcr  Jail  ^t\  ber  Jrud^t  bc§  @ciftc§  unb  bes  ^erjenS,  atlein 
bie  '^\&itx\^t\i  tft  ba  auc^  unenbltc^  grcfer* 

Experience  will  convince  you,  what  I  have  often  said,  that  man 
can  do  much  for  himself.  Grod  would  not  have  given  him  a  dis- 
position so  easily  excited  and  so  easily  moved  to  sorrow  and  grief, 
if  he  had  not  bestowed  at  the  same  time  a  strength  of  mind  to  con- 
trol these  feelings,  and  to  get  the  better  of  this  grief.  He  gives 
nothing  directly  ;  he  ever  wills  that  man  should  merit  his  blessing 
by  his  own  exertions  ;  we  cannot  say  earn  and  deserve^  for  the 
hwnan  can  never  in  this  way  attain  the  heavenly.  All,  too,  that 
God  gives  must  pass  through  man  and  his  own  exertions,  as  if  it 
w«re  hif  own  peooliar  work.     It  is  with  the  seed  which  produces 
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the  fruit  of  tlie  spirit  precisely  as  with  that  which  springs  from  the 
earth,  or  at  least  in  quite  a  similar  way.  The  seed  is  not  imme- 
diately from  God  or  from  nature ;  it  must  go  through  all  the  pro- 
cesses necessary  to  bring  it  by  degrees  to  maturity  ;  and  if  man, 
Tinder  the  most  favourable  sky  and  the  most  fruitfid  soil,  wishes  to 
be  secure  of  his  harvest,  he  must  bestow  his  labour  and  the  "  sweat 
of  his  brow. "  This  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  fruit  of  the  spirit 
and  of  the  heart,  but  the  certainty  of  the  harvest  is  still  greater. 

All  things  are  in  Change. 

Letter  ii.  18. 

2)tc  3)mgc  bcr  SBclt  ftnb  in  crotgcm  ^tctgen  unb  g'attcn  unb 
in  unauf^orltd^cm  SBcc^fct,  unb  bicfcr  SBcd^fcl  muf  ©ottcS 
SBittc  fcin,  ba  cr  roebcr  bcr  !Wac^t  noc^  bcr  SBciSl^cit  btc  ^raft 
t)crltcl^cn  l^at,  il^n  aufgul^altcn  unb  ii^n  jum  ©tiaftanb  ju 
Bringen.  ^ic  grof  c  gc^rc  ift  aud^  l^icr,  baf  man  fctnc  <Rrdftc 
in  fot(^cn  ^txitxi.  boppctt  anftrcngcn  muf ,  urn  fcinc  9)flic^t  ju 
erfitUcn  unb  ba§  Sltcc^tc  ju  t^un,  baf  man  abcr  fur  fctn  @lu(f 
unb  feinc  inncrc  ^ul^e  anbcrc  :Dtnge  fuc^en  muf;  \i\t  en^ig 
unentretfbar  ftnb. 

The  things  of  the  world  are  ever  rising  and  falling,  and  in  un- 
ceasing change.  This  change  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God,  as  he  has  given  to  man  neither  the  power  nor  the  wisdom 
to  control  it  and  bring  it  to  a  close.  The  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
in  such  cases  is,  that  man  must  strengthen  himself  doubly  to  per- 
form his  duty,  and  do  what  is  right,  seeking  his  happiness  and  in- 
ward peace  in  objects  which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  him. 

Sorrow. 

Letter  ii.  18. 

5)cr  Summer,  bcr  nac^  ^utfc  unb  SSroft  ocrrangt,  ift  nid^t 
ber  l^od^jlc  unb  fommt  ni^t  au8  bcm  Slicfjlcn  bcS  ^crjcn^. 

The  sorrow  which  calls  for  help  and  comfort  is  not  the  greatest, 
nor  does  it  come  from  the  depths  of  the  heart. 

How  Enjoyment  arises. 

Letter  n.  19. 

2)et  ®cnu$  cntftel^t  burc^  bte  ^l^dtigfcit  s  '^^tbe  ftnb  a6cr 
Unmer  t)erbunben.    ^5  ^x^ii  aQerbingg  aud^  @cnuf,  ber  mie 
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eine  retne  ^tmmeUgabe  unS  jufhomt.  ^en  fann  man  abet 
nid^t  fud^en,  unb  eS  tfl  beflagenStoertl^,  wenn  jtd^  tie  ^el^nfud^t 
auf  etnen  fold^en  l^eftet  ^ber  ber  grofe  ®enuf,  baS  grofe 
@(u(f,  bag  koal^rl^aft  burd^  feme  fDlad^t  entretf bare,  Itegt  in 
ber  SSergangen^ett  unb  in  ber  gemiffen  S3etrad^tung,  baf  \i^% 
@lti(f  jmar  ein  grcf  eS;  fd^d|en§n)urbtgeS  ®ut,  aber  baf  bo^ 
bie  S3eretd^erung  ber  @ee(e  burc^  ^reube  unb  ^d^merj,  bie 
(^l^cl^ung  atler  ebeln  ©eful^le  ber  xodSyct  unb  le|te  ^xot^, 
yx^xS%tXif>  aQeS  in  ber  SSelt  med^felnb  unb  feiner  9{atur  nad^ 
t^ergdnglid^  ift.  ^urd^  btefe  ^nftd^t  t)erftnft  baS  Seben  in  ber 
SBergangenl^eit  ntd^t  in  ein  bumpfeS  S3riiten  uber  oergangene 
greuben  ober  empfunbenc  2eiben,  fonbem  oerfc^lingt  jic^  xa  bie 
innere  S^l^dtigfeit,  tt)eld^e  baS  ©emiit^  in  ber  ©egenmart 
befd^dftigt. 

Eiyoyment  arises  from  activity  of  mind ;  both  are  ever  united. 
There  is  indeed  also  an  enjoyment  which  streams  in  upon  us  as  a 
pure  gift  of  heaven.  Such,  however,  we  should  not  seek  after; 
it  is  to  be  regretted  when  an  anxious  longing  for  this  arises.  But 
the  great  enjoyment,  the  great  happiness,  that  which  cannot  be  torn 
from  us  by  any  power,  lies  in  the  past  and  in  the  thought  that 
happiness  is  indeed  a  great  and  precious  good,  but  yet  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soul  by  joys  and  griefs,  the  development  of  noble  feel- 
ings, is  the  true  and  only  end  of  existence  ;  whereas  everything  else 
in  the  world  is  ever  changing,  and  in  its  nature  transient.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  life  in  the  past  sinks  not  into  a  stupid  brooding 
over  past  pleasures  or  sorrows  that  have  been  felt,  but  is  united 
closely  with  the  mental  activity  which  employs  itself  on  the  pre- 
sent 

Keligion  implanted  in  the  very  Nature  op  Man. 

Lttt&r  II.  19. 

®te  SReligion  fclbft  ift  in  ber  SUatur  bcS  !Wenfd^en  ein^ 
gepflanjt  3)ie  c^rijllid^c  ift  burc^  bcfonbcre  ?lnorbnung  oon 
oben  in  bie  SBelt  gcfommcn.  ^S  ift  boc^  aber  bent  SWenfd^en^ 
gefd^lcd^t  in  SKittfjti^t  auf  jte  bie  grcil^eit  nic^t  gcnommen, 
eielmcl^r  im  l^od^ftcn  ©rabe  gelaffen  roorbcn,  ba  gerabe 
SUetigion^gcful^tc  nur  burc^  bag  freiefte  ^erau^gebcn  auS  bem 
Snnern  SBertl^  l^abcn.  @o  ift  jte  angcnommen  unb  jurucf* 
geftof  en  n^orben,  h\%  fte  enb(id^  uberaQ  geftegt  ^^(Ki,  ^Oein  in 
bie  ^erjen  ber    !D{enfd^en    aufgenommen,  geflattet  fte   ftc^ 
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anbetd  tmb  anberd;  nad^  ben  ^tgent^umnd^fetten  beS  ©etfted 
unb  ^arafterd  beret/  bie  ftc^  ju  t^r  bef ennen.  ©d^on  an  ben 
Stpoftetn/  alfo  gtetc^  tm  erften  ^nfange^  {tel^t  man  bad.  ^te 
Sel^re  geflaltet  ftc^  anberS  \xi  Scl^anneS  xo\t  xxi,  ^etrug.  %n  ber 
Solge  entflanben  bann  aud^  tt)trf(t(^e  ^paltungen.  ^6  mtfc^ten 
ftd^  Setbenfd^aften  unb  melttic^e  ^bftc^ten  etn.  @o  entftanb 
Gnhoeil^und  unb  !KtSbrau(^.  Sntmer  aber  ftel^t  man  in  btefer 
SReltgtonSgefc^td^te  ©cttltd^eS  neben  2irbifd^em,  immer  baS 
CHne/  ^nnge  unb  Unflerbtic^e  mte  eine  @onne  Sic^t  unb  SBdrme 
an^tel^en^  aber  balb  me^r^  batb  mtnber  burd^  ben  0d^leter  bed 
3rbtfd^en  t^erl^udt 

Religion  is  implanted  in  the  very  nature  of  man.  The  Christian 
religion  has  come  down  from  above  by  the  special  will  of  God.  It 
has,  however,  not  deprived  man  of  fi^edom  on  this  point,  but  rather 
has  conferred  it  on  him  in  a  still  higher  degree ;  just  because  re- 
ligions feelings  have  their  true  value  according  as  they  spring  freely 
and  spontaneously  from  man's  inner  nature.  Thus  it  has  been  re- 
ceived and  pushed  on  till  everything  has  yielded  to  it.  But  when 
it  has  been  received  into  the  hearts  of  men,  it  produces  different 
effects  according  to  the  peculiar  spirit  and  character  of  each. 
Already  we  see  this  take  place  among  the  Apostles,  and  therefore 
from  tiie  very  earliest  days  of  the  Christian  religion.  See  the 
difference  between  John  and  Peter.  In  the  end  there  arose  real 
dissensions.  Passions  and  worldly  views  got  mixed  up.  Thus  pro- 
fanity and  abuses  were  the  result.  But  still  we  always  see  in  these 
religious  disputes  the  godlike  alongside  of  the  earthly — ever  the  One, 
Eternal,  and  Immortal  giving  light  and  warmth  as  the  sun,  but 
overcast,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  by  the  clouds  of  the 
earthly. 

Cheerfulness. 

Letter  n.  23. 

^te  grol^eit  i|l  xoxt  ein  ©onnenglanj  beg  SebenS.  %t  wirb 
fetnem  (ijxa%  unb  beftdnbtg  ju  %\^vXf  unb  baS  SSort  fetbft  urn- 
faft  aud^  tt)ieber  txnt  fD^enge  t)on  ©raben  unb  Slbftufungen. 
^te  @fumme  oon  aQem  bem  tft  boc^,  baf  ber  !D{enfd^  {td^  su(e|t 
immer  au6  fetnem  3nnern  unb  Sleuf ern  etnen  ©eelenjuflanb 
bilbet/  ber  il^m  etgentl^umltc^  \%  unb  ba§  ©(etS  n)trb;  xn  bem 
fein  Seben  fortgleitet.  @d  Itegt  barin  eine  grofe  SSol^ltl^at  ber 
Sorfel^ung.  ^enn  baS  innere  <Streben  nad^  ^^armonie  unb 
0ee(ener]^ebung  gemtnnt  unb  ^t^^Xi  bod^  immer  bie  Cberl^anb. 
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Cheerfulness  is,  as  it  were,  the  sunny  ray  of  life.  This  is  the 
constant  portion  of  none,  and  the  word  itself  comprehends  also  a 
multitude  of  degrees  and  modifications.  The  sum  of  all  is  this — 
that  man,  ever  from  inward  and  outward  circumstances,  forms  for 
himself  a  nature  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  is  the  track  on  which 
his  life  glides.  This  is  a  beneficent  arrangement  of  Providence, 
for  no  struggle  after  harmony  and  elevation  is  ever  without  effect. 

Proper  Pride. 

Letter  ii.  23. 

3)er  @tolj,  ben  man  wirftic^  ntc^t  aufgeben  foil,  btetbt 
jcbcm  rcc^tltc^)  ©cjtnntcn  bcnnod^.  3)icfcn  foHte  man  aber 
nid^t  <Stotj,  fonbern  ric^ttg  abgcrodgtcS  ©clbftgeful^l  nenncm 
@S  ift  cigcntttc^  bicS  btc  ^ri^cbung  beS  ©cmuti^g,  weld^c 
baraug  entftel^t;  baf  e§  ful^lt,  ba§  etne  tt)urbtge  3bee  ftd^  mtt 
i^m  ocrcinigt,  pc^  fctncr  bcmdc^ttgt  l^at  ^cr  SWenfc^  ift  ba 
cigcnttic^  ftolj  auf  bic  Sbce,  auf  (ic^  nur  infofern,  alS  bie  Sbee 
^inS  mit  ii^m  gcroorbcn  \% 

There  is  a  pride  which  belongs  to  every  rightly-constituted  mind, 
though  it  is  scarcely  to  be  called  pride,  but  rather  a  proper  estimate 
of  self.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  the  elevation  of  mind  which  arises 
when  we  feel  that  we  have  mastered  some  noble  idea  and  made  it 
our  own.  Man  is  proud  of  the  idea  only  so  far  as  he  feels  that  it 
has  become  part  of  himself. 

Maturity  for  Death. 

Letter  ii.  33. 

^i  ijl  cin  tt)ic^ttgc§  S^Jaturgcfc^,  ba§  man  md^t  auS  ben 
^lugcn  (affen  barf,  ic^  mcine  ba§  bcr  $Wctfc  jum  SCobc.  S)cr 
S£ob  tft  'Im.  ^Ibfd^mtt  be§  ^afcing,  fonbern  blo§  ein  3»tfc^ens 
ereignif,  ein  Uebcrgang  au§  einer  5otm  be§  enbtid^en  SBcfcnS 
in  "tAt  anberc.  S3eibe  3uftdnbe,  ^ier  unb  jenfeitS,  l^dngen  ottc 
gcnau  jufammcn,  ja  fte  pnb  unjertrennli^  mtteinanbcr  tjer^ 
bunbcn,  unb  ber  crfte  SWomcnt  be§  3)ort  fann  ftc^  nur  xooi^x- 
l^aft  anfd)(tefen,  wenn  bcr  beS  ©d^eibenS  tjon  l^ier,  nad^  bcr 
freien  ©ntroitfelung  beS  SBefen§,  wal^rbaft  ber  le|tc  gcwefcn 
tft.  :5)iefcn  SKomcnt  ber  SReife  jum  5lobc,  ober  bcr  Unmog^ 
Xx^ldi  \)\tx  ttjciter  ju  gebeilfjcn,  fann  feine  mcnfc^lid^e  ^(ugl^eit 
bered^nen,  fcin  innercS  ©cfui^l  angeigcn.    2)ic8  ju  eerfut^en, 
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ware  nur  cine  citte  IBcrmeffcnl^cit  mcnfd^ttd^cn  <Stotjc«.  9?ur 
bet;  mel^er  bag  ^(mit  SSefen  ju  burd^fd^auen  unb  §u  erfennen 
tm  ®tanbe  tft;  fann  bieS;  unb  i^m  bie  ^tunbe  an]()eim}u{tetlen; 
unb  fetner  S3e{limmung  aud^  nic^t  einmat  burd^  ^t\i\%t  SBunfd^e 
cntgegenjufommen,  ijl  (Sebot  unb  9)flid^t  bcr  SBcrnunft. 

There  is  an  important  law  of  nature  which  should  never  he  lost 
sight  of,  I  mean  that  of  our  maturity  for  death.  Death  is  not  a 
cutting  off  of  being,  but  a  transition,  a  passing  from  one  form  of 
being  to  another.  Both  conditions,  here  and  hereafter,  so  depend 
on  each  other,  and  are  so  inseparably  connected,  that  the  first 
moment  Ihert  can  only  commence  with  the  last  moment  here^  when 
the  perfect  development  of  the  being  is  completed.  No  human 
wisdom  can  calculate,  no  inward  feeling  can  show,  the  moment  of 
this  maturity  for  death,  or  the  impossibility  of  advancing  farther  ; 
to  attempt  this  would  be  the  vain  presumption  of  human  pride.. 
He  only  who  is  in  a  position  to  penetrate  and  understand  our 
whole  being  can  do  this  ;  and  it  is  the  dictate  alike  of  duty  and  of 
wisdom  to  commit  the  hour  to  Him,  and  never  to  oppose  our  im- 
patient wishes  to  his  wilL 

Many  Terrors  are  only  Imaginary. 

Letter  ii.  33. 

SBtcU  ©d^rcdEnifTc  ftnb  cS  grogtcntl^eilS  nur  xn  bcr  @inbi(= 
bung*  0clbfl  xn  oiclcn  unb  n^a^rcn  J^ranf^cttcn  fugt  ^xt\t  bet 
2euten,  bie  furd^tfam  unb  dngftUc^  jtnb,  nod^  tjicteS  \y\X0iVi.  tAt 
Unrul^e,  bie  genjiflc  ^ranfl^citen  mit  ftc^  fu^ren,  minbert  jtd^, 
tt)enn  man  il^r  mora(ifd^e  Sluice  entgegenfe^t  !Dltt  bem  poftttr^en 
^c^merj  ifl  e§  aderbingS  anberS  s  aber  o^x^  ba  fann  man  t)iet 
t^un.  Ueberl^aupt  gewinnt  man  fel^r,  wcnn  man  bie  ^ranfi^eit 
nic^t  wie  ein  Sciben  anficl^t,  fonbcrn  atS  cine  %x\izxif  "^xt  man 
burc^mad^en  muf.  ^enn  tf>  ift  gen)if;  baf  ber  ^ranfe  t)ie(  jur 
Slufred^t^altung  feiner  ^dfte  unb  ju  feiner  ^citung  beitragen 
fann. 

Many  terrors  are  in  a  great  measure  only  in  the  imagination. 
Even  in  many  real  illnesses  it  adds  much  when  people  are  timid 
and  of  anxious  minds.  The  restlessness  which  certain  diseases 
bring  with  them  is  lessened  if  we  are  able  to  counteract  them  by 
peace  of  mind.  With  positive  pain  it  is  otherwise,  but  even  with  it 
much  may  be  done.  Above  all,  much  is  gained  if  we  regard  sick- 
ness not  as  a  state  of  STiffering,  but  as  a  labour  which  must  be  got 
over.  For  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  the  patient  can  contribute 
much  to  the  restoration  of  his  strength  and  to  his  own  recovery. 
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The  Sea. 
Letter  IL  36. 

fBte  baS  a^eer  in  fetner  er^aBenen  ^informt^fnt  tmmfr  tie 
mannid^faltigften  S3i(ber  t)or  btc  @ee(e  fu^rt  unb  bte  oerf^tfben^ 
lartigften  ©ebanfen  enuecft^  fo  ifl  mir  rrft  ie|t  bet  bat  an^ 
Ij^Altenben  l^eftigen  ©turmen  rec^t  ftd^tbar  gttDorben,  oeUbe 
fc^meid^elnbe  gfreunbUd^feit  baS  a){eer  gerabe  in  fetner  grcften 
9ur4)tbarf ett  ^at.  ^te  9BetIe;  bie,  tt)a6  {te  ergreift^  t)erf(^Ungt^ 
tommt  tt)ie  fpielenb  Wi,  unb  fclbjl  ben  ticfen  Slbgnmb  ht^t^ 
:tieblt4)er  ^c^aum.  S^an  l^at  barum  oft  baS  a^eer  treulod  tmb 
tutftfd^  genannt;  eS  Xxt^i  aier  in  btefem  duge  nut  ber  ^arafter 
cinec  grof en  f^aturfcaft,  bic  fic^,  imi  nad^  unfccer  ©ntpftnbung 
)u  reben,  il^rer  0tdrfe  erfreut  unb  fid^  urn  ®lu(f  ttnb  Unglucf 
nid^U  fdmmert;  fonbern  ben  en)igen  ®efe|en  fblgt^  metc^en  fte 
burc^  eine  l^o^ere  ^(x^i  untermorfen  ifL 

As  the  sea  in  its  sublime  uniformity  ever  brings  manifold  images 
before  the  soul,  and  calls  up  a  variety  of  thoughts,  it  became  quite 
evident  to  roe,  from  violent  continuous  storms,  what  flattering 
gentleness  the  sea  has  in  its  greatest  terrors.  The  sea,  which 
swallow's  up  what  it  seizes,  advances  with  playfulness  and  covers 
the  deep  abyss  with  white  fooin.  The  sea  has  been  called  deceitful 
and  treacherous,  but  there  lies  in  this  trait  only  the  character  of  a 
great  natural  power  which,  to  speak  accordii^  to  our  own  feelings, 
renews  its  strength,  and,  without  reference  to  joy  or  sorrow,  follows 
eternal  laws  which  are  imposed  by  a  higher  power. 

Man  judges  with  his  own  preconceived  Ideas. 

Letter  ii.  37. 

^cr  SKcnfc^  Uyxxi^vXi  nic  ©ingc  tange  nid^t  fo  fc^r  nac^ 
fern,  »a§  (te  >m:l\\6:i  finb,  a(S  nac^  bcr  Slrt,  wie  er  pe  pc^ 
fe^nft  unb  fie  in  fcinen  Sbcengang  einpaft 

Man  is  apt  to  judge  of  things  not  so  much  by  their  intrinsic 
^xrtli,  as  by  their  agreement  with  his  own  preconceived  ideas. 

Man  rebels  against  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 

Course  of  Nature. 

Letter  n.  37. 
J^MtdJ  ettt>a«,  tt)a«  ber  SKenfc^  cinmat  in  fcine  £)rbnung  unb 
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in  bic  SHcil^c  bcr  gewol^nlid^cn  ^^aturcrcigntffe  aufgcnommcn 
%QXf  Idft  er  ftc^,  oljjnc  cbcn  ju  murrcn,  t)om  <Sc^i^fal  unb  fogar 
t)Ott  aJlcnfc^cn  plagen.  ^ur  baS  5lugcrorbcntli^e  ift  il^m,  toenn 
e8  t)cr(c|cnb  ifl,  unangenei^m  unb  wibrtg.  ^§  gcfcflt  jtc^  aud^ 
cine  moralifd^c  3bcc  l^inju.  ^a§  Slufcrorbcnttid^e  ift,  obcr 
erfc^eint  oielmel^r  a(§  eine  Ungerec^tigfeit  beS  |)unmeU. 

Man  reconciles  himself  to  almost  any  event,  however  trying,  if  it 
happens  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  It  is  the  extraordinary 
alone  that  he  rebels  against.  There  is  a  moral  idea  associated  with 
this  feeling,  for  the  extraordinary  is,  or  at  least  appears  to  be,  some- 
thing like  an  injustice  of  Heaven. 

Time  is  only  an  Empty  Space. 

Letter  ii.  42. 

S)ic  3eit  i|l  nur  t\x\.  Icerer  SUaum,  bcm  IBegebenl^citcn, 
©ebanfen  unb  ^mpftnbungen  erft  Bni^alt  geben.  :Da  man 
aBer  meif^  bag  fte^  tt)enn  man  auc^  r?tet  einjetneS  bat)on  fennt^ 
bicfen  Sn^alt  frcubtjofl  unb  Iciboott  fur  cmpfinbenbc  SWcnfd^cn 
gctragen  l^at,  fo  ift  jic  an  jt^  immer  baS  ^crj  crgreifcnb. 
9[u(^  tl^r  fHQeg  unb  l^eimtid^eS  SBatten  l^at  etn^aS  magifc^ 
Slniie^enbeS.  ^er  Stag,  an  bem  einem  ein  grofeg  Ungtuif 
begcgnet,  ift  einc  langc  SReil^e  oon  Sal^rcn  ungca^nt  an  etncm 
t^orbcigcgangen,  unb  ^bcnfo  ftitt  unb  unbcfannt  fd^rcitct  bcr  OiXi 
un§  oorttber;  an  bem  unS  ein  Ungtuif  unn^anbelbar  beoorftel^t* 
5)enft  man  abcr  bcr  Jolge  bcr  3cit  nad^,  fo  tjcrlicrt  man  jtd^ 
barin  nAt  in  cinem  ^bgrunb.  ^§  ift  nid^t  ^nfang  nod^  @nbe. 
C^  grof  cr  2:roft  Wtof,  abcr  tm  SBanbel,  ba  er  immer  ^ix  ein 
l^od^ftcS  ®efe|,  oxi  einen  ewig  Icnfcnbcn  WX^vx  in  unocrriitfter 
JDrbnung  crinnert  3)afi  Srfcnnen  bicfcr  £)rbnung  ift  in  alien 
SBelteinrid^tungen;  bei  bcr  <!^infdlligfcit  bcr  mcnfd^lic^cn  92atur 
unb  bcr  fc^cinbar  oft  regcHoS  jcrmalmcnbcn  ©croalt  bcr 
C^temente^  tixo<x%  \t\x  S3crul^igcnbcd. 

Time  is  only  an  empty  space,  first  acquiring  meaning  from  the 
erents,  thoughts,  and  feelings  with  which  we  fill  it.  But  as  we 
know  that  this  meaning  has  come  fraught  with  joy  and  sorrow  to 
many  sensitive  natures,  our  own  hearts  cannot  but  be  affected  by  it. 
Its  quiet,  secret  power,  too,  has  a  magical  charm.  The  day  on 
which  a  great  misfortime  has  befallen  us  is,  after  a  long  course  of 
years,  passed  unnoticed,  and  then,  too,  unknown  to  us  is  the 
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approach  of  one  on  which  a  calamity  inevitably  awaits  us.  If  we 
reflect  deeply  on  the  consequences  of  time,  we  lose  ourselves  as  in  an 
abyss.  There  is  neither  beginning  nor  end.  A  great  comfort  lies, 
however,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  life,  as  it  ever  reminds  us 
of  a  sublime  law — an  eternal  controlling  power — an  immutable 
order.  There  is  something  very  tranquillising  in  the  knowledge  of 
this  order  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  in  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  and  in  the  apparently  uncontrolled  destructive  power  of  the 
elements. 

Gk)OD  Recitation. 
Letter  n.  42. 

Sum  qpitx^,  ^^erfagen  gel^ort  aber  unenbltd^  otel:  ^uerft 
frcitid^  nur  'S:AXio^t,  tic  jcbc  %\xit  ©rjiel^ung  jcbcm  gcben  fann, 
ri^tigeS  IBccflel^cn  bcS  ©inncfi,  einc  gute,  beuttic^e,  eon  55ro= 
einjtalfcl^lern  fccic  Slufifprac^ej  abcr  bann  freilic^  ^ingc, 
meld^e  nur  ange^oren  merben;  etn  glucfltd^eS/  fc^on  in  {td^ 
fectcnooflefi  tJrgan,  cin  fciner  mujtfalifd^cr  @inn  fur  ben  Jatt 
beS  0i((>enmaf  e^/  ein  mal^ri^aft  btc^tertfd^eS  ©eful^l/  unb  ^aupt= 
fdd^(td^  em  @emut]^;  in  bem  aCle  menfc^ttd^en  ^m|>ftnbun9en 
rein  unb  jlarf  wiberftingen. 

But  for  good  recitation  many  things  are  necessary  :  first,  of 
course,  what  only  a  good  education  can  give  to  anyone,  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  meaning,  and  a  good,  distinct  pronunciation,  free 
from  provincialisms  ;  and  then  what  is  innate :  a  happily-consti- 
tuted, sensitive  organisation,  a  fine  musical  ear  for  the  intonation,  a 
genuine  poetic  feeling,  and  a  mind  in  which  all  the  human  aflfections 
exist  in  strength  and  purity. 

The  Grand  Course  op  Human  Destiny. 

Lett&r  n.  46. 

9Bte  aud^  tr^t  fogenannten  grof  en  poltttfd^en  Slngelegenl^eiten 
ftcl^en  mogeit,  bie  einjclnen  SKenfd^en  unb  Jamilicn  gci^en  tl^ren 
2Beg  mit  geringer  @t6rung  fort,  ftrebcn  ji(^  i^re  Sage  beffer 
unb  gen^tnnretd^er  ^u  madden,  benugen  bie  SRittel/  n^eld^e  bie 
3eit  '\x\,  ft^  immer  t^ermei^renben  ^(k^tn  baju  (xc\,  bie  ^anb 
gibt,  unb  tjerntcl^ren  biefe  3Jlittet  felb^  baburc^,  baf  jte  bie» 
fclbcn  bcnu^em  3)teS  ift  txa  fe^r  troftenber  (Scbanfe,  unb 
bcr  grofe  @ang  bcr  @d^icffate  beS  2Renfd^engef(^led^tS  jeigt 
S\^  barin  otet  wcniger  ab^dngtg  com  frember  SBittfur  unb 
.Sufatt,  ttlS  eS  htm  erften  Slnbtitf  erfd^eint. 
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In  whatever  way  the  so-called  great  political  affairs  of  the  world 
niay  go,  individaals  and  families  proceed  on  their  course  with  little 
interruption,  endeavour  to  better  their  condition,  and  to  improve 
the  means  which  time  puts  more  and  more  into  their  hands,  and  to 
increase  those  means  so  as  to  improve  their  position  in  society. 
This  is  a  very  consoling  reflection,  and  the  grand  course  of  human 
destiny  thus  shows  itself  to  be  much  less  dependent  on  foreign  will 
and  chance  than  appears  at  first  sight. 

Posthumous  Fame. 
Letter  n.  47. 

2lu^  crfci&cint  tmmcrmcl^r,  waS  jur  ©i^araftcriftrung  bcr 
bamaU  mcrftDurbigftcn  55erfoncn  bient  3n  ben  Urtl^eitcn 
ubcr  fic  wirft  nod^  bie  @timmung  mit  fort,  toctc^e  jtc  im  2cben 
l^erDorbra^ten ;  aQein  nad^  unb  na^  trttt  etne  anbere  (Sttm- 
mung  etn,  btS  ftc^  enblid^  baS  \yC^tif  n>aS  man  ben  btetbenben 
9?a(^ru]^m  ncnnt  ^ie  3Renfd^en  werben  in  bicfem  geroifTers 
mafen  ^u  0c^attengeftalten»  SSieleS;  n)a§  {te  an  ftc^  tragen, 
erUfc^t,  unb  ba§  Uebrtgbleibenbe  n)trb  nun  ju  etner  ganj  am 
bent  Srfd^etnung*  ^abet  mirb  nod^,  tt)a§  man  t)cn  il^nen  n>eif; 
nac^  bem  ©eifte  ber  iebe§ma(igen  3eit 'aufgenommem  @o  um 
gemf  ftel^t  eg  um  bad  SBtlb,  ba§  aud^  bie  grcften  fDlenfc^en 
l^intcrlaffcn,  unb  um  bie  ©efd^id^te ! 

As  time  advances  more  things  appear,  which  enable  the  world  to 
judge  of  the  characters  of  remarkable  men.  In  our  judgments  of 
them  at  first  we  are  influenced  by  the  opinions  which  their  contem- 
poraries held  respecting  them,  but  gradually  another  opinion  arises, 
on  which  at  last  what  is  called  posthumous  fame  is  built  up.  Men 
in  this  way  become  in  a  certain  degree  like  phantoms.  Much 
which  belongs  to  them  vanishes,  and  what  remains  assumes  quite  a 
different  aspect.  Therefore  what  we  know  of  them  will  be  received 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  existing  time.  So  uncertain  is  the 
image  which  even  the  greatest  men  leave  behind  them  in  history. 

Cheerfulness  cannot  be  forced. 
Letter  n.  49. 

^ie  ^eiterfeit  Idft  ftd^  nid^t  ergwingen,  unb  ber  3Jlenfc^  l^at 
ntd^t  t)iel  mel^r  C^en^alt  uber  feinen  innern  SBotfenl^immel  alS 
uber  \itXi  dufern.     Snbef  barf  man  bod^  nic^t  gan§  babei 

Q 
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mufig  bleibett;  unb  muf  m^  l^ter  bte  aQgememe  |)fltd^t  u6en, 
auf  ftc^  toad^fam  fein  unb  an  ftd^  arbetten. 

Cheerfolness  cannot  be  forced,  and  man  has  not  much  more 
power  over  the  clouds  that  overshadow  his  mind  than  over  those 
that  darken  the  sky.  Meanwhile  man  ought  not  to  be  altogether 
inactive,  but  must  labour  at  his  daily  duties,  and  be  watchful  over 

himself. 

« 

Prayer. 

Letter  n.  50. 

5)ic  ©ebetc  fmb  groftcnti^cilS  fur  btc  ?tnbad^t  bcr  cinjcrnen 
beftimmt.  2Bcnn  abcr  ber  cinjclnc  betct,  bcbarf  er  fcincr 
^ormeL  (Sx  ergteft  ft^  t?iel  naturltd^er  va  Don  il^m  felbft 
gcwdl^ltcn  unb  Derfnu^ften  ©cbanfcn  tjor  ®ott,  unb  bebarf 
faum  ber  SSorte*  ^te  recite  tnntge  ^nbad^t  xot(^,  Don  fetnem 
anbern  aU  Don  einem  ant  x\)i  felbfl  ^erDorgegangenen  @ebet 

Prayer  is  intended  to  increase  the  devotion  of  the  individual,  but 
if  the  individual  himself  prays  he  requires  no  formula — he  pours 
himself  forth  much  more  naturally  in  self-chosen  and  connected 
thoughts  before  God,  and  scarcely  requires  words  at  aU.  Real  in- 
ward devotion  knows  no  prayer  but  that  arising  from  the  depths  of 
its  own  feelings. 

The  Characteristic  of  Old  Age. 

Letter  ii.  51. 

^S  liegt  in  bcm  Sitter  fe(b|t,  baf  man  btefe  g(uci^ttg!eit  ber 
3ett  befd^leunigt  ftnbet  3e  mentger  man  i\x  ©tanbe  brtngt, 
bcjio  furjcr  fd^eint  ftc. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  old  age  to  find  that  time  passes  on  with 
accelerated  pace.  The  less  one  accomplishes  in  a  given  time,  the 
i^orter  does  the  retrospect  appear. 

Godlike  Thoughts. 

Letter  il  52. 

^aS  t|l  bag,  tt>a8  ber  SKenf^  nie  genug  an  ber  IBorfelSjung 
berounbern  unb  wofur  cr  nk  banfbar  genug  fein  fann,  baf  (te 
bte  roa^rl^aft  gottlic^en  (Sebanfen,  bie,  auf  benen  unfer  innerfteS 
35afein  ru^t,  balb  im  ©eifte  ganjcr  SBotfer  unb  3citen,  balb  in 
ein^etnen  SJ^enfc^en  n^ecft  unb  burc^brec^en  (df t. 
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One  cannot  enough  wonder  or  be  thankful  to  Providence  that 
fix)m  time  to  time  He  awakens  in  the  spirits  of  a  whole  people,  or  of 
individuals,  those  truly  godlike  thoughts  on  which  our  inner  being 
reposes. 

KANT. 
Bom  A.D.  1724.     Died  A.D.  1804. 

Immanuel  Kant,  the  founder  of  modem  German  philosophy,  and 
one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
bom  at  Konigsberg,  a.d.  1724,  where  his  father  was  a  poor  but  re- 
spectable citizen.  After  receiving  his  early  education  in  his  native 
town  he  devoted  himself  to  the  clerical  profession,  was  appointed  to 
an  office  in  the  Library  of  Konigsberg,  and  in  1770  exchanged  it  for 
a  professorship.  Here  he  continued  to  employ  himself  in  philoso- 
phical pursuits  till  his  death  in  1804. 

EVEEYTHma  WITH  A  BEGINNING  HAS  AN  EnD. 

SbtS  bee  ^gemeinen  SZoturgefd^i^te  unb  S^eorie  be$  ^\xsccm\&  (1755). 

SRan  barf  nid^t  erftaunen,  fclbjl  in  bent  ®rof en  ber  SBerfc 
©otteS;  eine  SBergdngltd^fett  ju  t^erftattem  ^Cte^,  xo<xf>  enblic^ 
i|t,  Wtt6  etncn  ^Infang  unb  Urfprung  \^qX,  l^at  baS  SJlerfmat 
feincr  cingcfc^rdnften  S'Jatur  vc^,  ftd^  \  c§  muf  tjcrgei^cn,  unb  cin 
^be  l^aben.  ^ie  '^Oiyxtt  eineS  SBeltbaueS  \^oX,  burc^  bte 
SSortrefpiid^feit  il^rer  (grric^tung,  eine  SB eftdnbigf eit  xa  fic^,  bie 
unfern  SBegrtffen  nac^,  einer  unenblid^en  Ibayxtt  nal^e  fommt* 
SieCeid^t  werben  taufenb,  oietteid^t  SOltHionen  Sal^rl^unbcrtc 
jte  nid^t  tjerni^ten  5  aHein,  tt>eil  bie  ©itelfeit,  Xixt  QiX\,  ben  enb- 
iid^en  9?aturen  leaflet,  beftdnbig  an  i^red  3er(torung  oxhtxiti  \ 
fo  n)irb  bie  @n)igfeit  aUe  mogltc^e  $erioben  xn  ftd^  l^alten^  urn 
b«r(^  cinen  aHmd^tic^en  SSerfatt  ben  Seitpunct  il^reS  Unter= 
gangcS  bod^  enbtid^  i^crbei  ju  fu^rcn. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  even  the  mightiest  works 
of  God  come  to  an  end.  Everything  with  an  end,  beginning,  and 
origin,  has  the  mark  of  its  circumscribed  nature  in  itself.  The 
duration  of  a  universe  has,  by  the  excellence  of  its  construction,  a 
permanence  in  itself,  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  comes  near  to 
an  endless  duration.  Perhaps  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of 
centuries  will  not  bring  it  to  an  end  ;  but  while  the  perishableness 
which  adheres  to  evanescent  natures  is  always  working  for  their 
destruction,  so  eternity  contains  within  itself  all  possible  periods,  so 
as  to  bring  at  last  by  a  gradual  decay  the  moment  of  its  departiire. 
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Richness  of  Nature. 

Wet  burfcn  aber  ben  Untcrgang  tmtf^  SBcltgcbdubc^  XixSc^i 
al8  txc^txi  SScrluffc  bcr  9?atur  bcbaucrn.  @ic  htxot\\ti  i^ren 
9{eic^t^um  in  einer  ^rt  t)on  SSerfd^menbung,  toeld^e;  tnbem 
eintge  !£^etle  ber  SBergdngltc^fett  ben  ^rtbut  \ityx\^it%  ftd^ 
burc^  unjd^ligc  ncuc  Scugungen  in  bem  ganjcn  Umfangc  il^rcr 
SBoHfomnwhl^cit  unbcfc^abct  crl^dtt  SBelc^  cine  unjdl^lige 
aJJengc  S5(umen  unb  Snfcctcn  jerftoret  ein  cinj^igcr  falter  Stag  5 
abcr  tt)ic  xotyixo^  tjermiffet  man  ftc,  ol^ncra^tct  c8  l^errlid^e 
^unftwerfc  bcr  9?atur  unb  93ett)ci§tl^umcr  bcr  (^MWic^txi  Wk^ 
mac^t  ftnb5  Wi  cinem  anbcrn  £)rtc  wirb  bicfcr  5lbgang  mit 
Ucbcrfluf  wicbcrum  crfe|ct  5)cr  SKcnfc^,  bcr  baS  ajlcifler= 
ftucf  bcr  ^d^opfung  ju  fepn  fc^einet,  ip  fclbft  tjon  bicfcm 
®cfc|c  ni(^t  auSgcnommcn.  :S)ic  S'^dtur  bcnjcifct,  bag  fte 
t^tXK  fo  rcid^,  cbcn  fo  uncrfc^oppid^  in  ^eroorbringung  beS 
trcpii^jlcn  untcr  ben  ^caturcn,  alS  be§  geringfd&d|ig|lcn,  ijl, 
unb  baS  fclbft  bcrcn  Untcrgang  txat  notl^njcnbigc  @(^attirung 
\Xi  bcr  SKannigfaltigfeit  il^rcr  @onncn  iffc,  wcil  bic  @r§cugung 
bcrfclbcn  il^r  x(\^i^  foftct  'S:i\t  fd^dblid^cn  SBirfungcn  ber 
angcftctftcn  2uft,  bic  ^rbbcbcn,  bic  Ucbcrfd^njcmmungcn,  oer* 
tilgcn  ganjc  SBolfcr  oon  bem  ^rbbobcn  5  aUcin  c§  fd^cinct 
nic^t,  baf  bic  S^Jatur  baburc^  cintgcn  9?ac^tl^etl  crlittcn  l^abc. 
Sluf  glcid^e  SKcife  ocrlaffen  gangc  SKcltcn  unb  ©pftcmc  ben 
@(^aupla|,  nad^bcm  (ic  il^rc  SfloUc  auSgcfpiclct  l^abcm  ®ie 
Uncnblid^fcit  bcr  @d^6pfung  ift  grof  genug,  um  cine  SKclt, 
ober  cine  SWild^ffcrafc  t)on  SKelten,  gcgcn  pc  anjufel^en,  xoKt 
man  cine  25lumc,  ober  ein  Snfect,  xa  SBerglcid^ung  gcgcn  bic 
©rbe,  anjtcl^ct  Snbcffcn,  baf  \ixt  ^QX\xt  mit  ocrdnberli^en 
5luftrittcn  bic  (Sroigfctt  auSjicret,  blcibt  @ott  in  einer  unaufs 
^orlid^cn  @d^6pfung  gefd^dftig,  ben  3cug  %\xt  S3ilbung  nod^ 
grof crcr  SKcltcn  ju  formcn. 

.  We  must  not  lament  the  disappearance  of  a  universe  as  a  loss 
"which  Nature  sustains.  She  shows  her  richness  in  a  kind  of  prodi- 
gality, which,  while  some  parts  pay  the  tribute  of  evanescence,  prt- 
serves  it  uninjured  by  imnumbered  new  generations  in  the  circle  of 
her  complete  whole.  What  numberless  flowers  and  insects  a  single 
cold  day  destroys,  but  how  little  they  are  missed,  though  they  are 
splendid  specimens  of  nature's  labours,  and  of  God's  almighty  work- 
manship !     In  some  other  part  this  deficiency  is  made  up  by  exces- 
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sive  superfluity.  Man,  who  seems  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  creation, 
is  no  exception  to  this  law.  Nature  shows  that  she  is  quite  as  rich, 
as  inexhaustible,  in  the  production  of  the  noblest  as  of  the  meanest 
of  her  creatures,  and  that  their  destruction  is  but  a  necessary  shad- 
ing in  the  variety  of  her  suns,  because  their  production  costs  her 
nothing.  The  injurious  effects  of  tainted  air,  earthquakes,  deluges, 
cause  whole  nations  to  disappear  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
it  does  not  seem  that  nature  has  thereby  suffered  a  loss.  In  the 
same  way  whole  worlds  and  systems  leave  the  stage  after  they  have 
played  out  their  parts.  The  boundless  extent  of  creation  is  so 
large  that  it  can  look  at  a  world  or  a  galaxy  of  worlds  in  the  same 
way  as  we  compare  a  flower  or  insect  with  the  world  around  us. 
While  nature  adorns  eternity  with  ever-changing  appearances,  Grod 
remains  actively  employed  in  ceaselessly  creating  materials  for  the 
formation  of  still  greater  worlds. 


KLOPSTOCK. 
Bom  A.D.  1724.     Died  A.D.  1803. 

Priedrich  Gottlieb  Klopstock,  bom  at  Quedlinburg  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  was  educated  first  at  the  grammar-school  of  that  town,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Schulpforte  near  Naumburg.  In  1745  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology  at  Jena,  commencing  the  first 
canto  of  his  "Messiah."  The  first  three  cantos  appeared  in  the 
periodical  called  the  "Bremische  Beitrage"  in  1748,  and  excited 
great  attention.  Both  in  Switzerland  and  Denmark  they  met  with 
a  favourable  attention,  and  Klopstock  was  invited  to  Copenhagen 
by  the  minister  Bemstorff,  with  a  small  pension  to  finish  the  poem. 
Setting  out  in  1751,  he  travelled  through  Brunswick  and  Hamburg, 
and  in  the  latter  city  he  met  with  Meta  Moller,  whom  he  married 
in  1764.  From  1759  to  1766  he  resided  altemately  at  Branswick, 
Quedlinburg,  and  Blankenberg,  and  afterwards  at  C!openhagen.  He 
finished  the  "  Messiah  "  in  Hamburg.  He  died  in  1803,  when  his 
body  was  buried  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  multitude. 

Soft  Winds. 

TAe  Messiah^  i.  53. 

aHing^um  nal^men  il^n  ^aitatn  tn§  ^ul^le.    ©eltnbere  SuftC; 
®lei^  bem  0dufe(n  ber  ©egenkoart  dotted;  umflofTen  fein 
^ntli|. 

Palms  around  received  him  'in  their  shade.  Soft  winds,  like 
whisperings  announcing  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  breathed  round 
his  face. : 
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The  Eternal  Father  and  Son. 

The  Memahy  l.  146. 

3nbem  tie  ^tgen  fprad^en, 
©tng  burd^  bte  %an%t  9?atur  em  el^rfurd^t^t^odeS  €tbeben. 
^eetett;  bie  \t%o  tourben^  nod()  md()t  ju  benfen  begannen^. 
Stttertett;  unb  empfanben  juerft.     @tn  gewalttger  ®c^auer 
^af  te  ben  ^txaify,  tl^m  fc^^lug  fetn  S^txi,  ^"^^  ^^  i^n  lag  n^artenb, 
SBte  t)or  beni  nal^en  %txo\tttt  bte  ^rbe,  fein  fd^toetgenber  SBelt- 
frei«. 

While  the  Eternal  Beings  spoke  a  reverential  shudder  passed 
through  the  whole  of  nature.  Souls  which  had  just  received  the 
breath  of  life,  but  not  yet  the  power  of  speech,  trembled  and  felt 
unknown  sensations.  A  solemn  awe  came  over  the  Seraph,  thrilling 
through  his  heart,  while  he  lay  silent  and  expecting,  like  the  earth 
when  it  waits  in  solemn  pause  the  coming  thunder. 

Heaven's  far  Verge. 
The  Memahy  i.  195. 

Unterbe^  eilte  ber  ®erap]^  gum  duferflen  ^c^immer  beS  ^tm= 

meig 
aSie  ein  SKorgen  empor.    ^ier  fallen  nur  @onnen  tan  UmJreiS  5 
Unb,  ^it\6^  etner  ^ude  getvebt  aug  ^txa^tn  be§  Urttc^tS, 
^u^t  (ic^  i](>r  ©(anj  um  ben  ^immel  l^erum.     ^ein  bdmmcms 

ber  ©rbJreiS 
^a\^t  ftd^  beg  .^tmmeU  t)erberbenbem  S3ltcf.     ^ntfltel^enb  unb 

feme 
®e]^t  bie  bewolfte  9?atur  t)oruber.    5)a  eilen  \)\t  @rben 
^letn,  unmerfbar  bal^tn/  wit  unter  beS  SBanbererS  ^ufe 
^Jiebriger  @taub,  t)on  ©ewurme  bewolf^nt;  aufwatlct,  unb  ]^m= 

fmft. 

Meanwhile,  the  Seraph,  bright  as  the  dawn's  first  ray,  reached 
heaven's  far  verge.  Here  suns  only  circle  in  an  eternal  round,  and, 
like  a  raiment  woven  of  rays  of  purest  ether,  send  their  lustre 
through  the  heaven.  No  opaque  orbs  are  there  to  deface  its  fair 
appearance.  Planets  involved  in  clouds  roll  far  away.  There 
globes  whirl,  small  and  unnoticed,  as  grains  of  dust,  moved  by 
worms,  rise  and  fall  beneath  some  wandering  foot. 
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The  Effect  of  Man's  Fall. 

The  Messiah^  L  215. 

3)ie  ftitten  ®ebtrgc, 
SBo  noc^  bte  ®pur  be6  ^tgen  mar  \  bte  taufc^^enben  i^atne^ 
SBel(i^e  t)orbem  bad  0dufeln  ber  ®cgenn)art  ©otteS  befeette  ^ 
^eltge,  frtebfame  %\oXtx,  fonft  t)on  ber  3ugenb  bed  <^tmmel6 
®ern  iefu^t^  bte  f^atttgen  Sauben^  n)o  el^maU  bte  fD^enfd^en, 
UebertoaOettb  ooit  Jreubeit  unb  fiifen  @mpftttbungen  tvemtett, 
^afl  @ott  en)tg  {te  fd()uf;  bte  ^be  trug  bed  S^u^eS 
Baflen  je|t;  mar  i()rer  t)orbem  unflerblid^en  <!ttnbet 
0rof cS  ®rab. 

The  lonely  hills,  which  yet  bore  the  traces  of  the  Almighty ;  the 
breathing  groves,  whofte  whispering  voice  had  oft  confessed  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Deity ;  the  holy  and  peaceful  valleys  formerly  visited 
with  delight  by  the  youth  of  heaven  ;  the  shady  bowers  where  once 
men,  overflowing  with  pleasure  and  sweet  feelings,  shed  rapturous 
tears  because  God  had  made  them  immortal — all  eai'th  now  bore 
the  burden  of  the  curse — was  one  wide  grave  to  her  once  deathless 
children. 

Polar  Regions. 

The  Messiah,  L  596. 

IRtemaU  l^at  ttoc^  etn  %\x^t,  t)ott  (letneren  <^tmmeln  umgrdttjet, 
^iefe  ©e^lbe  gefel^n,  bte  in  m6)ii\6)tx  '^^Vit  ru^en 
Unbemol^nt;  unb  n)0  t)on  bed  fD^enfc^en  -^timme  (etn  Saut  tont; 
99So  fte  (etnen  SS^obten  begruben^  unb  (einer  erflel^n  totrb. 

No  eye  of  man  has  viewed  these  grim  fields  which  lie  silent  as 
night  and  uninhabited,  and  where  no  sound  of  human  voice  breaks 
the  repose,  where  no  dead  are  buried,  and  none  can  rise. 

The  Winter's  Sun. 

The  Messiah,  1.  606. 

SBie  }u  ber  Sett,  menn  ber  SBinter  belebt;  etn  l^etltger  ^efttag 
Ueber  bef(!^netten  ©ebtrgen  nad^  truben  ^agen  ^n^otqt^t  ^ 
SBolfen  unb  9ta6^t  entfltel^en  t)or  il^nt;  bte  beetflen  ®eft(be, 
^ol^e  burd^ftc^tige  SSdlber  entnebetn  il^r  ^ntlt|  unb  gtanjen. 

As  at  the  time  when  winter  reigns,  a  bright  day  shines  over  the 
snow-clad  mountains  after  gloomy  weather,  clouds  and  darkness 
vanish,  the  icy  plains  and  lofty  leafless  woods  slowly  emerge  and 
sparkle  brightly. 
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The  Earth's  Abyss. 

The  Memah,  i.  613. 

9htn  n^anbelt  bet  ^erapl^ 
3>n  bet  crb'  ^IBgrunben*    :5)a  wdljtcn  ftdf)  Cjcanc 
!Rtng§um;  (angfamer  ^tut;  ^u  menfd^entofen  ©eflaben. 
^Ue  ®o]^ne  ber  £)}eane;  gewaltige  <^trome 
g(o||cn,  icic  Ungewittcr  fic^  aug  ben  SBuften  l^eraufjie)^, 
5{^tefauft6nenb  il^m  na^.     @r  gtng/  unb  fein  ^^eitigtl^um  jetgte 
0tc^  i](>m  fd^on  in  ber  ^Jdl^e.    S)ie  9)fort',  crBauet  t)on  SBSolfen, 
SStd^  i^m  au§;  unb  ^erflo^  t)or  il^m;  tvie  in  l^immltfc^e  ^d^immer. 
Unter  bem  ^uf  e  be§  ^ilenben  jog  [\6^  flud^tige  £)dmmrung 
SBaKenb  n)eg.    9{a]^  l^inter  il^m  an  ben  biinfeln  ©eflaben 
S3(ieb  eg  in  feinem  Zxiitt  irxxxxd,  xoit  toel^enbe  ^lammen. 
Unb  ber  ttnflerblid^e  xoax  gu  ber^  ^ngeberfammlung  gefommen. 

Now  the  Seraph  plunged  deep  down  into  the  earth's  abyss. 
There  oceans  rolled  their  slow  and  heavy  waves  to  lonely  shores. 
All  the  sons  of  ocean,  mighty  rivers,  poured  their  streams  down 
with  deafening  roar,  as  the  tempest  rushes  o'er  the  desert.  He 
went  on,  and  at  length  appeared  his  bright  abode.  The  gates,  built 
of  clouds,  yielded,  melting  away  before  hira  in  heavenly  splendour. 
Beneath  his  feet  pale  twilight  faded,  while  behind  him,  over  the 
gloomy  shores,  a  brilliant  track  followed  like  quivering  flames  ; 
and  now  the  Seraph  reached  the  assembly  of  the  immortals. 

Infant  Spirits. 

The  Messiah,  i.  673. 

%u6^  bie  <See(en,  bie  jarten,  nur  fproffenben  SeiBem  entflolf^en, 
<25amme(ten  (ic^  um  ben  ^eraplf)  ](>erum.     @ie  flo^en  nod^ 

fprac^toS, 
2Jlit  ber  ^inb^cit  jdrtlid^em  SBeinen*     %^x  fd^uc^terneS  Sluge 
^attt  !aum  jlauncnb  erblirft  ber  @rbe  flcine  ®cfilbe  \ 
i)arum  burften  fie  (id^  auf  ber  SBclten  furc^tbarcn  @d^aupla|/ 
9?od^  ungebilbet,  fo  ba(b  ](> eroorjutr eten  nidj)t  wagcn. 
3l(>rc  SBefd^ugcr  geleiten  fie  ju  fTd^,  unb  Xt^itn  fie  reijenb, 
Unter  bcjfcclcnber  ^arfcn  ^(ang',  in  (icbtic^en  Siebern : 
SBie,  unb  tt)o](>cr  fie  entflanben  5  mt  grof  bie  menfdj)(id()e  @eele 
S3on  bem  t)oll5ommenften  ®eifte  gema^t  feij  xoit  jugenblicl) 

^eiter 
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^onnen  unb  fD^onbe  nac^  titter  ®eburt  gu  bem  ^d^opfer 
QcJommcn. 

Tender  souls,  too,  who  had  flown  from  opening  life,  gathered 
round  the  Seraph.  Their  timid  eyes  scarcely,  with  wondering  gaze, 
had  seen  the  narrow  bounds  of  earth,  whose  fearful  theatre  they 
dared  not  tread  ;  their  guardian  angel  guided  them,  teaching  them 
on  heavenly  harps  and  with  lovely  hymns  to  sing  how  and  whence 
they  sprung,  how  bright  and  noble  man's  immortal  soul  had  come 
from  his  Maker's  hand,  how  beauteous  in  early  brilliancy  the  sun 
and  moon  shot  forth  their  rays. 

The  Sepulchres. 

The  Messiah,  ii.  98. 

Sllfo  fagt'  er,  unb  nal^crte  fid^)  ben  ©rdbern  bet  Slobten. 

Unten  am  mxtttim^tix^tn  S3erge  n^aren  bte  ®rdber 

3n  jufammengcbirgte  jcrruttete  gclfen  gel^auen. 

5)itfc,  pnftcrocrwac^fcnc  SBdlbcr  t)crn?a]^rtcn  ben  ©ingang, 

S5or  beS  pic](>enben  SBanbcrcrS  fdM.     d^in  traurigcr  SWorgcn 

@tic9,  tt)enn  ber  ^xUa(^  fc^on  fid^  uBcr  Serufalcm  fcnJte, 

:Ddmmernb  nod^  in  bte  ©rdber  mtt  (ul^tem  ^c^auer  l^munter. 

Thus  he  spoke,  approaching  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  Deep 
beneath  the  shade  of  dark  overhanging  hills  and  precipitous  rocks 
the  sepulchres  were  hewn.  Thick  tangled  woods  concealed  the 
entrance  from  the  passing  traveller's  gaze.  A  dim  twilight  arose 
when  noon  blazed  over  Jerusalem,  scarcely  shooting  a  cold  and 
quivering  gle^m  over  the  sepulchres. 

Satan. 

The  Messiah,  ii.  171. 

S(^  hxa  ®atan,  antwortet'  etn  gornigeS  tiefeS  ©cbruff,  hivx 
^onid  bcr  SBelt,  bie  oberftc  ©ottl^cit  unfKat)ifc^ei:  ©cifter, 
£)te  mtixi  %x[\t^n  ttxoat  erl^abnerem,  aU  titn  ©efd^dften 
^immtifd^er  @dngcr  bcftimmt.    "^txn  SRuf,  o  Jtcrblid^cr  ^el^er, 
^tnn  ^axxa  xoxtt  wol^l  llnflerbUd^e  ntemaU  gebdl^ren ! 
SMcfer  bcin  SRuf  brang,  wcr  bu  au^  hx%  ju  ber  unterften  ^^SHc. 
©clber  S(i^  t)crlicg  (le,  fct  ftolj  ob  mcincr  ^^crauffunft ! 
jDi(^  oon  l^immlifd^en  ®flat)cn  oerfiinbigtcn  fRtittx  ju  fcl^em 

"I  am  Satan,"  roared  a  deep  and  angry  growl,  " king  of  the 
world,  monarch  of  those  free  spirits,  to  whom  I  give  something 
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more  noble  than  to  chant  heaven's  songs.  Thy  fame,  O  mortal 
prophet,  for  Mary  never  bare  anything  immortal,  this  thy  fame, 
whoever  thou  art,  has  reached  hell's  lowest  depths.  I  myself  am 
come  (well  may  it  swell  thy  pride)  to  see  thee  who  art  annonnced 
by  heaven's  servile  host  man's  Saviour." 

Approach  to  Hell. 

The  Messiah,  IL  246. 

Se|o  \)M  er  ftd^  fd^on  Bet  ben  duferflen  SSeltgeBduben 
^turmtfd^  ]f)eruntergefen(t.    UnermefUc^e  bdmmernbe  SHdume 
%\^(ittn  t)or  i^m  mt  unenbltd^  ftc^  auf.    ^te  ntnnt  tx  ben 

fffnfang 
SBeiterer  fSttx^t,  bte  0atan  burd^l^errfc^i !    «^tet  fal^  er  t)on 

feme 
glud^ttgen  ©d^immer,  fo  wett  \i\t  (e|ten  Sterne  bet  ©(^opfung 
^^6^  baS  unenblid^e  geere  mtt  jlerbenbem  ©tral^le  burt^irrten. 
^od^  l^ter  fal^  er  bte  <^ctle  noc^  ntd^t.    ^e  l^atte  bte  ©ottl^ett 
gerne  t)on  fi^,  unb  tl^ren  ©ef^opfen,  benn  feligen  Oeiftcm, 
SBeiter  l^inunter  in  ewige  S)unJei]^ett  eingefd^toffen. 
Denn  in  unferer  SBett,  bem  @c^aupla|  i^rer  ©rbarmung, 
aSar  fein  SRaum  fur  £)rte  ber  £luaL    35er  @tt)ige  fd^uf  f!c 
Jitrd^tbar,  gu  bem  SBerberben,  ju  fcinem  ftrafenben  ^bjwed! 
^dt  l^inrcid^enb,  DoKfommen.    Sn  brci  erfdjyrecflidjyen  S^dc^ten 
@d^uf  er  fte,  unb  t)crn?anbte  t)on  il^r  fcin  Slntlig  auf  ewig. 

Already  he  had  furious  plunged  headlong  down  to  the  farthest 
orbit  of  tiie  universe.  There  lay  stretched  before  hira  a  boundless 
shadowy  void.  This  was  the  verge  of  those  wide-spread  realms 
over  which  Satan  reigned  !  Here  he  saw  from  far  a  glimmering  ; 
to  this  point  the  last  stars  of  creation  penetrated  through  the  vast 
abyss  with  faint  and  dying  rays.  Hell  yet  in  view  appeared  not. 
Amid  eternal  gloom  had  Gk>d,  far  from  himself  and  his  holy  creatures, 
fixed  its  dismal  bounds.  For  in  our  world,  the  theatre  of  mercy, 
there  was  no  place  found  for  everlasting  woe.  The  Eternal  formed 
it  tremendous,  fearfully  fit  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  well  suited  for 
punishment  and  pain.  The  work  was  ended  in  three  dreadful 
nights,  and  then  he  turned  away  his  face  from  it  for  ever. 

Internal  Princes. 

The  Messiah,  n.  397. 

^Ifo  t)erfamme(t€n  ftd^  ber  ^oQe  '^t^tn  %\x  @atan. 
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SBie  SUanbe  bed  WLttxf>  au$  il^ren  ®t|en  gertffen; 
aHawfd^tcn  fte  l^o^,  unaufl^altfam  einl^er.   3!)ci:  ^obet  bcr  @ctjler 
S(of  mtt  tlf^nen  un;dl^(bar;  tvte  SISogen  be§  (ommenben  SBe(tmeer$ 
©egen  ben  Suf  gebtrgtcr  ©eflabC;  gum  ^ron  be§  ^porerS. 
5{^aufenbmal  taufenb  ©etftet  erfd^tenen.    @te  gingett/  unb  fangen 
(Stgene  St^ateit;  jur  ^c^mac^  unb  unflerbU(|)en  0(|)anbe  t^erur- 

Uttterm  ®ct66  gcfpattncr,  jtc  l^atten  S)onnci:  gefpaltcn ! 
5)umpfer,  entlj^eiltgter  »&arfcn,  t)crjlimmt  §u  ben  Sonen  beS 

5£obeg^ 
^angcn  (ie'8  l^er.    ®o  raufc^en  in  mitterndti^tlid^ci:  @tunbe 
©rimnrige  ®c^lac^ten    t)on    tobtenben,  unb  t)on  flerbenben 

^trcitcrn 
gurd^tbar  uml^cr,  toenn  braufcnb  auf  cl^erncn  SBagcn  bet 

SJorbmtnb 
©egen  {te  fdl^rt/  unb  gebrudt  t)on  bem  SBuberl^aK  i^r  ©ebruU 

tt>irb. 

Bound  Satan  the  infernal  princes  thus  gathered.  Like  islands 
uptom  from  their  ocean-seats,  they  moved  proudly  and  restless. 
With  them  flocked  countless  hosts  of  meaner  rank  round  the  rebel 
throne,  as  waves  of  the  flowing  tide  beat  the  foot  of  some  high 
rock-bound  shore.  Thousands  on  thousands  of  spirits  press  on. 
They  advanced  and  sung  their  own  exploits  of  shame  and  lasting 
ficora.  On  the  chords  of  broken  harps,  split  by  heaven's  red 
thunder,  hoarse  and  unhallowed,  they  shrieked  the  cries  of  death. 
80  resounds  at  midnight's  hour  the  din  of  battle,  the  last  shrieks  of 
dying  warriors,  fearful,  when  in  his  brazen  car  the  northern  blast 
sweeps  o'er  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  conveys  to  distant  echo  war's 
tremendous  roar. 

Gk>D  AN  IDLE  Dream. 

The  Messiahy  n.  413. 

@cin  fc^rccflid^er  Ju^rer,  ' 
@og,  war  boruntct;  erl^abner  ats  att'  an  ©eftart,  unb  an  Unftnn. 
^af  bag  alleS  etn  kraum^  etn  <^ptel  fei  trrer  (^ebanfen/ 
^Ba^  t$  im  ^immel  gefel^en;  ®ott;  erft  IBoter,  bann  SRid^tet; 
Da^  }u  WQ^nttif  reigt'  eS  \\^,  frummf  e^  ftc^,  toanb  e^  fte^ 
tt)ut|ienb* 

€k>g,  its  fearful  leader,  was  there,  eminent  in  stature  as  in  frenzy. 
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T^e  fiend  madly  writhed,  and  strove  to  think  that  all  in  heaven — 
God,  first  Father,  then  awful  Judge — ^were  mere  idle  dreams,  fancy's 
spoit. 

Thought  on  Thought. 

The  Memahy  n.  828. 

@o  brdngten  ©ebanfen 
fSlnbte  ©ebanfett/  xoxt  SBogen  beS  ^ttti>i  xoxt  ber  t^it(xxi  brdngte; 
%\%  et  t)on  bret  SBelten  bi^;  ferneS  ^merifa;  loSrtf. 

Thought  on  thought  pressed  o'er  his  soul,  like  those  ocean-waves 
which  tore  thee,  distant  America,  from  the  three  continents. 

The  Immortal  in  the  Calmness  of  Strength. 

The  Meaaiahy  v.  112. 

3^m  fam  in  bag  %ntl\% 
^urci^  bte  ^tmmel  entgegen  etn  taufenbfHmmtger  ^turmminb. 
^a  erftang'S  urn  bte  golbenen  ^c^fen^  tia  flog  tl^m  ban  ^auptl^aat 
Unb  tid^  ®ett)anb,  wic  SBolf en,  jurutf.  SKtt  ber  SRul^c  ber  @tdrf e, 
@tanb  ber  Unfterblic^e  ba !  Sn  ber  ^od^gelf^obenen  SRed^te 
3^\tit  er  etn  SBetter  empor.    S3ei  jebem  erlf^abnen  ®eban(en 
3)onnerf  er  auS  bem  SBetter  ^eroor. 

He  met  the  stormy  breeze  which,  with  a  roar  of  thousand  voices, 
-rushed  impetuous  by.  His  golden  axles  rung ;  his  hair  and  robes 
streamed  back  like  clouds.  The  Immortal  stood  with  the  calnmess 
of  strength.  In  his  uplifted  right  hand  he  grasped  a  tempest.  As 
thought  sublime  succeeded  thought,  the  thunder  broke  from  the 
stormy  mass. ' 

The  Dying. 

The  Messiah,  v.  190. 

3l^m  f^winbet  baS  5lntli|  ber  @rb'  unb  beS  ^immelS 
Zxt^  tn  bte  ^a6^t     @r  ^bttt  ntd^t  mel^r  bte  ^ttmme  beS 

SWenfd^en, 
S^od^  bie  jartlid^e  ^(age  ber  Jreunbfc^aft.     @r  felbjl  fann 

nid^t  reben  5 
^aum  no(|)  mit  bebenber  3unge  titn  bangen  ^bfd^teb  flammeln  5 
%i)^mtt  tiefer  l^crauf  5  unb  fatter  dngftlic^er  ^d^wet^  Iduft 
Ueber  fetn  ^ntlt|)  ba§  <^er}  fc^ldgt  langfant;  bann  ftel^tS; 

bann  ftirbt  er ! 
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3n  bcr  licBenben  SOlutter  Slrm,  tie  gem  mit  i^i  jWrbc, 

Unb  nid^t  fterbert  fann,  flirbt  bte  ^od^ter.     Umfaft  t)on  bem 

SBatcr, 
Unb  an  bag  ^tt^  gebrucf t^  fKrbt  ac^  ber  3unglmg  tm  ^ufbtu^n; 
Seines  SBaterS  emjtger  <^o^n. 

The  face  of  heaven  and  earth  vanishes  darkly  in  night.  He 
hears  no  more  the  voice  of  man,  nor  the  tender  plaints  of  friendship. 
He  cannot  himself  speak  ;  scarce  his  faltering  tongue  articulates  the 
last  farewell  ;  with  deeper  heave  he  strives  to  hreathe  ;  cold  dews 
bathe  painfully  his  brow ;  his  labouring  heart  throbs  slow,  then 
ceases — he  is  dead  !  So  in  loving  mother's  arms,  who  would 
willingly  die  with  her  and  cannot  die,  a  beloved  daughter  sinks. 
Pressed  to  a  father's  heart,  the  only  son  thus  fades  away  in  youth. 

A  Fair  Lady. 

The  Messiah,  vi.  229. 

3)ort,  an  ein  SKarmorgcldnbcr  gebutft,  ftanb  untcr  bcm  g'rauen 
Portia,  iugcnblic^  fd^on,  tia%  SBcib  ^^ilatuS  bc§  SRomcrg. 
%hti  il^r  ©etfi  xoax  ntd^t  jung.     ^te  S3lume  blul^te;  mtt 

grud^tcn, 
aSie  bic  SWutter  bcr  ©rad^cn,  bte  au^tatttttn  Siomer 
3u  beretd^ern:  aQetn  in  bem  ernften  fS((xt\^t  ber  SBdd^ter 
SBar  SftomS  Untergang,  unb  fein  ©rretter  befd^Ioffen, 

There,  leaning  on  a  marble  balustrade,  stood  among  her  women 
the  fair  young  Portia,  wife  of  the  Roman  Pilate.  But  her  spirit 
was  not  young.  The  flower  promised  noble  fruit,  as  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi  tried  to  improve  the  degenerate  Romans,  but  in  the 
councils  of  heaven  Rome's  doom  was  pronounced,  and  none  could 
save  her. 

The  Angel  of  Death*. 

The  Messiah,  vi.  303. 

W,\o  brol^t'  \\)m  bcr  StobeSengel,  unb  jog  auf  ber  @tirne 
3orn/  tt)te  SBolfen,  jufammen.     §Bom  l^ol^^en  treffenben  ^uge 
©tromef  er  SHac^e.    ^tm  .^auptlf^aar  fanf  in  Sodden  ber  f^ac^t 

gleic^ 
Sluf  bie  ©d^uttem,  eS  ftanb  fein  Juf,  xoxt  ein  rul^enber  JelS  ba ! 
aber  noc^  fd^lug  ber  SBerberber  il^n  nid^t.     @r  (iefl  nur  bie 

©timme 
Reiner  ©c^red^en,  lief  ben  ^obeSton  urn  fid^  raufd^en. 
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The  aiigel  of  death  looked  with  threatening  eyes  upon  him,  and 
on  his  brow  hung  wrath  like  thick  clouds.  From  his  flashing  eye 
the  fire  of  vengeance  darted.  His  locks,  black  like  midnight, 
streamed  over  his  shoulders.  He  stood  like  a  firm  rock  there  !  but 
yet  he  smote  not.  He  only  allowed  a  thrill  of  terror  and  the  voice 
of  death  to  sound  around  him. 

The  dying  Christian. 

The  Memahy  vi.  409. 

3[tfo  ftel^n  urn  ben  flerBenben  S^riftcn,  mit  bleid^en  ©ebanfen, 
Unb  mit  ^<xVotx  grcube,  bie  gcrn  fid^  frcute,  bte  *^aufen 
S^iebrigcr  ©potter,  unb  at^men  Xtx^^i  unb  ftammcln  ©rroartung : 
%\x^  il^m  n)trb  ber  mutl^tge  Straum  t)om  unflerbttd^en  Seben, 
SBie  er  fetber,  oergcl^jn.     <Sr  bcfcnnt§  nod^  !     Slbcr  bcr  SBcifc 
S5etct  fur  ftc,  unb  fur  ^ftc^,  unb  Idc^clt  bic  ©rdbcr  ooruber. 

Thus  round  the  couch  of  some  dying  Christian,  pale  with  doubt, 
yet  with  a  kind  of  ill-assured  joy,  stand  a  knot  of  sceptics,  murmur- 
ing lowly  and  stammering  forth  their  expectations  !  now  surely  his 
bold  dream  of  immortality,  like  himself,  will  fade  away.  But  he 
holds  fast.  The  wise  man  pours  out  a  prayer  for  them,  himself,  and 
smiles  over  the  grave. 

The  Deity. 

The.  Messiah,  vi.  512. 

SD  bu,  bcr  crfte  ber  ©otter ! 
3)er  Ut  SBelt  au§  !Kdc^tcn  crfd^uf,  unb  bcm  £Kcnfd()en  tin  ^tii 

^ah ! 
S»te  tain  9?amcn  avL6:^  l^eiflt,  ®ott !  Supiter  I  obcr  Sel^ooal^  ! 
9lomu(u§,  ober  5lbra]^amS  ®ott !  nic^t  cingclncr  aKenfd^en, 
s«ein !  t>\x  5iacr  Skater  unb  m\6:^Ui ! 

0  thou  above  all  gods  supreme  !  who  broughtest  the  world  out  of 
darkness,  and  gavest  man  a  heart  to  feel !  By  whatsoever  name 
thou  art  addressed,  God,  Father,  or  Jehovah ;  the  God  of  Romulus 
or  of  Abraham  ;  not  the  God  of  one  man  but  the  Father  and  Judge 
ofaU! 

Artifice. 

The  Messiah,  Til.  46. 

Sc|o,  ootl  t)on  ben  l^eifcn  ^ntfd^luffcn,  tin  (uftig  ©ewebe, 
Select  gu  enttveben^  l^dtte  (^ott  nur  SBtnfe  gefenbet ! 
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Now  full  of  fell  thoughts,  a  web  of  flimsy  artifice,  easy  to  unravel 
had  God  but  breathed  upon  it. 

'  A  LONE  Traveller. 

The  Mesdah^  vn.  203. 

@o  ^ort  cin  SBerirrtcr 
@timmcn  im  ctnfamen  SKalbc  t)olI  ^a6^t,  wcnn  uber  ben  Sergen 
SWcilcnfemc  @cttjittcr  tie  Scber  bcr  SBolf  entjWrjcn. 

As  some  lone  traveller,  in  the  solitary  forest's  gloom  benighted, 
hears  moans,  when  over  the  mountains  fi'om  afar  the  whirlwind's 
voice  sweeps  over  the  cedars. 

Socrates. 

The  Messiah,  viL  416. 

@ofratc6  letbct  nid^t  mel^r  oon  ben  Sofen  I     ©Ipftum  ift  m^t, 
9tod^  bte  Sti^ter  am  ndd^tltc^en  0trom.    ^a§  n^aren  nur 

S5ilbcr 
@d^tt)adt)cr,  irrenber  Suge.     S)ort  rid^tet  cin  anbcrer  SRic^tcr, 
Seud^ten  anbere  ^onnen^  M  bte  in  ^IpjtumS  St^ale ! 
^iel^/  eg  jdl^tet  tiit  ^a%  unb  bie  SBagfd^al  m^i,  unb  ba§ 

!D{af  mtf  t 
Wit  SSui^aUn !    SBte  frummen  atSbann  ber  ^ugenben  l^oc^fle 
@id^  \xi  baS  Heine  I  »ie  fliegt  i^r  SBefen  t)erftdubt  in  bie  2uft 

aug! 
©nige  wcrben  betol^nt  5  bie  meijten  werben  oergeben  I 
SKcin  aufrid^tigeS  »^erj  erlangte  SBergcbung. 

Socrates  has  to  suffer  no  more  pain  from  the  wicked  Elysium 
exists  not,  nor  the  judge  on  the  dark  streams  of  Tartarus.  These 
were  but  tales  of  erring  fiction.  Yet  there  is  a  Judge !  there  are 
more  brilliant  suns  than  in  the  vales  of  Elysium.  See,  the  count  is 
reckoned,  and  the  scale  weighs  every  action — and  they  all  fall  short. 
How  shrinks  then  the  pride  of  virtue  !  How  flies  the  balance  in 
the  air  !  Some  have  reward ;  most  are  forgiven  ;  my  upright  heart 
has  earned  me  forgiveness. 

God. 

The  Messiahy  vii.  460. 

QXf  ber  biefe  »anbe(nben  ^xxsmti  fo  leid^t,  wie  ben  ^profling, 
2)cr  bort  feimet,  crfd^uf,  ber  l^ier  bem  SOienfc^en  tin  2eben 
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SSottcr  SOlu^,  DoU  fliel^enber  greut)',  unb  flie](>cnt)e6  @d^mergcS 
%o^f  \i^^  jie  ntd^t  t)er9dfen  ben  SBert^  ber  ^o^eren  @eele/ 
Unb  e§  pil^ltcn,  bag  ubcr  bcm  ®rab'  Unftcrblidjifcit  wol^nc ! 
^,  Sr  ift  nut  ©ncr !  ©r  ](>cift  Sel^ooa^  1  bcr  ®cij)6pfcr 
Unb  bcr  SRicfeter  bcr  SBctt  I  bcS  erftcn  untcr  ben  SOlcnfcijycn, 
SlbamS  ®ott  5  bann  oictcr  t)on  SlbamS  @5](>ncn  \  bann  SlbramS, 
Unfcreg  SSatcrS.    Sltlcin  bic  2lrt,  auf  bic  xoxx.  il^m  bicncn, 
Sft  ben  ^rommen  bet  un^^  n)te  fel^^r  aud[)  bie  ^toljen  {td^  aufbldl^n; 
5)ennod^  bunJel.     3)od^  l^at  fte  ber  ^ige  felber  geboten ! 
Unb  er  f ennet  fie,  »irb  (le  entl^uHen  I  entl^uflet  fie  ie|t  fc^on ! 

The  God  who  created  these  fair  heavens  with  the  same  facility  as 
yon  green  sapling  ;  he  who  hath  bestowed  on  man  a  life  of  toil,  of 
transient  joys  and  fleeting  pains,  that  he  might  not  forget  the 
higher  worth  of  his  enduring  soul,  and  might  feel  that  immortality 
waited  for  him  beyond  the  grave  ; — He,  he  is  one  only  God  !  His 
mighty  name  Jehovah  !  Earth's  Creator  and  Judge !  adored  by 
Adam,  first  of  men,  and  Adam's  sons  ;  then  by  Abraham,  our  father. 
But  the  rites  by  which  we  serve  Him  are  obscure  and  dark  even  to 
our  wisest  men.  Yet  God  himself  prescribed  our  sacred  typeis,  and 
will  in  time  disclose  their  purport. 

Winged  Words. 

The  Messiah,  vii.  636. 

©cflugeCte  SBorte 
@pra^  cr  ju  tlf^nen,  bann  fanbf  er  fie  unter  ^a^  roeid^enbe  S3olf 

aug. 
Unb  fte  oert^eilten  fid^  fd^nell,     ®o  fleuft  oon  bem  S5ed^er  beS 

a:obfcinbg 
®ift,  unb  jeber  Stropfen  entjunbet  ben  Stob. 

He  whispered  low  winged  words  to  them,  then  sent  them  among 
the  yielding  crowd,  with  whom  they  mingled  by  separate  paths. 
Thus  poison  flows  from  the  goblet  of  the  murderer,  and  each  dis- 
tilling di'op  conveys  a  separate  death. 

The  Hurricane. 

The  Messiah,  vii.  660. 

@o  jlel^n,  wenn  ber  gefc^mettcrte  ^(xiti  oor  bem  wilben  £)rJane 
Sluf  oietmeiligcn  SBergen  tiit  (angen  SRucBen  ^erunter 
Zit^t,  nod^  einfame  ©ebcrn,  unb  tragen  bie  bebenbe  SBolfc, 
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So  when  forests  sink  on  the  wild  mountains  before  the  hurricane, 
with  firmer  root  some  cedars  lift  their  solitary  heads  unshaken  amid 
the  troubled  sky. 

Deeds  of  lowly  Virtue  contrasted  with  Ostentation. 

The  Messiah,  vn.  496. 

Sllfo  wirb  burd()  ben  <Sturm  in  bem  ixt^tn  SKatbe  Xiah  Siufen 
©neS  ^ulflofcn  ^inbeS  ju  (cifem  ^auit,     ®o  fd^wtnbct, 
SSor  X>t^  ^o^cn  raufd^cnber  Z\^at,  titt  SKcifcn  befd^eibne. 

Thus  the  cry  of  some  helpless  infant  is  drowned  by  the  storm 
which  bellows  through  the  forest ;  thus  deeds  of  lowly  virtue  fade 
before  the  glare  of  lofty  ostentation. 

A  Storm. 
The  Messiah,  vin.  139. 

?lbcr  wie  §mei  ©emitter,  bie  an  jn)o  SWpen  l^crunter 
3)unfe(  fommen,  (ein  jIdrJerer  @turm  tont  il^nen  entgegen, 
SBirb  jie  oerfhreun !)  xoxt  bie  m  i^rem  <25d^oof e  t>tn  3)onner 
Stiegenb  reijen,  bamtt  er  Vxt  f rummen  Stealer  butd^^bruCte  \ 
Sllfo  ruften  pd^  wiber  @loa  ti'xt  ftotjen  jur  Slntroort 

But  as  two  storm-clouds,  which  collect  darkly  on  two  Alpine 
heights  (a  fiercer  tempest  roaring  against  them  will  dissipate  them), 
from  their  bosom  send  forth  the  angry  thunders  which  rush 
through  the  winding  vale ;  so  stood  the  fiends  with  threatening 
aspect  against  Eloa. 

The  Swell  op  heaving  Ocean. 

Tlie  Messiahy  ix.  25. 

@elbft  ber  Idjiernben  SDtenge 
Unge|lum  (egte  ftd^;  xo'xt  an  bem  unbeflurmten  ©eflabe 
^blid^  bag  SBeltmcer  ru^t. 

Even  the  loud  din  of  the  blaspheming  crew  had  dropped  to 
silence,  as  the  angry  swell  of  heaving  ocean  sinks  into  repose  upon 
some  level  shore. 

An  Earthquake. 
The  Messiah,  ix.  473. 
€^0;  n)enn  bie  ^be  htht,  unb  gerid^tbelafleter  @tdbie 

B 
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^Xiti  nun  Sine  ber  gipof  en  SSerbrec^erinnen,  oerurtl^etU, 
^SS^i  bcr  finJcnbcn  (tnft,  fo  wtnfeln  bann  mtt  bcm  fc^nettcn 
5)umpfcn  S)onncrfc^Ia9e  bcr  untcrirbifc^en  SRadjye 
^obeSflimmen  ^erauf  1    92oc^  @inma(  ^ebet  bte  Q^tbC; 
Unb  noc^  @inmal  ertoncn  mit  il^r  cnt^eiligte  Stempcl, 
©turjenbe  SD^armorl^dufcr,  unb  il^rer  ju  ftdjyern  SBcwo^ncr 
5lobe6fhmmen !     (SS  flte^t  ber  ^\t\6:^t  rufenbe  SBanbrer ! 

Thus,  when  earth  heaves,  and  wreaking  vengeance  on  some  guilty 
city,  one  of  the  greatest  culprits  sinks  with  its  sinking  inhabitants, 
then  piercing  shrieks  of  death  mingle  with  the  thundering  roar  of 
subterranean  vengeance.  Earth  shakes  again>  and  now  once  nK>re 
the  agonizing  cries  of  the  too  secure  inhabitants  mix  with  the  crash 
of  profane  temples  and  marble  palaces.  The  affrighted  traveller 
flies. 

Judas. 

The  Mesaiahy  ix.  707, 

SSknbe,  SEobter,  btc^ !  f omm !    Sd^  fu^re  bic^  \t%t  §u  ber  ^otte, 
3!)cincr  cwigen  SBol^nuttg !    ®o  fi>rec^en  :Dcnneir,  fo  fpra^  c^ 
2Kit  jerfd^metternber  ©timmc  ber  SSobeSengel^  unb  eilte. 
Unb  fc^on  nd^erten  fic  bcr  ^ode  fid),  ^^ortcn  oon  feme 
S^r  ©ctefcy  iiCL^  Qi^n  bcr  dug erftcn  @d^6|>fung  ©efjabc 
^rullenb  [(^(u^/  ViX(ti  untcr  ben  narf)flen  <2Jtcrnen  ccrl^atlte. 
Sn  bem  SHaumc,  ben  (5^ott  i^r  in  bem  UnenbHd^en  abmaf^ 
SBdtjt  fie  fid^,  fcincr  Crbnung  cjcl^orfam,  anf  unb  niebcr, 
^cincm  ®efc|  bcr  langfamcn,  obcr  [(^netlcn  SBewcgung, 
glcugt  (le  cilcnb  cinl^cr  5  fo  ^Mt  ®ott  i^r  gcbotcn, 
S^rcr  S5enJ0l^ncr  neuc  SScrbrcc^cn,  burd>  milbcrc  Jlammen, 
5)urd^  Qcf^drftcre  $fei(c  bc^  cwiftcn  STobcg,  gu  rugcn ! 

"  Now,  spectre,  turn  and  come  \  I  lead  thee  now  to  hell,  thine 
everlasting  home  ! "  .So  spoke  the  thunder,  so  spoke  with  dread 
voice  the  angel  of  death,  and  flew  on.  And  now  they  approached 
towards  hell,  and  heard  from  far  her  sullen  roar,  which  broke  with 
hollow  sound  on  the  outermost  shores  of  creation,  and  echoed  faint 
over  the  nearest  stars.  Through  that  dark  void,  which  amid  un- 
measured space  God  has  allotted  her,  hell  rolls  wildly,  obedient  to 
no  order,  up  and  down,  in  slow  or  swift  progression,  without  law. 
Such  is  her  hard  doom,  to  torture  her  guilty  inhabitants  with  more 
raging  damea  and  shaiper  darts  of  deatib.. 
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Entrance  to  Hell. 

The  Messiah,  ix.  727. 

2cLQtn  ®el6irge  barin,  fic  wurDcn  ben  fwc6)tbaven  ©mgang 
fflid)t  auSfuttcn  5  fie  wurben  nut  rau^er  i](>n  madden  I  £)babbon 
fBUibt  \^Uv  fle^n  mit  bem  ^obten.    @g  fu^ret  Uin  SBeg  ju  ber 

$6ae 
©c^rccfenben  3^tefen.     ^  wdtjen  ftd^  rtal^  bet  ber  ^fbrte  bie 

gelfen 
Unabfe^lic^  ^inah,  burc^  treufc(nbe^  geuer  gcfpaltet, 
©prac^loS,  fd^winbelnb,  bleid^,  mit  wcitoorqucllcnbem  Sluge, 
25lic!t  bag  @ntfc|en  l^inunter.    :5)er  gottlic^en  SRac^e  aSodcnbcr 
@tanb  an  biefem  ©tab*,  ^ier  fd^ldft  ber  Sob  nid^t !  mit  bir  ftifl, 
SubaS  Sfd^riot,  bo  S^rrdt^cr ! 

Mountains  lay  within,  but  they  would  not  have  filled  the  horrid 
chasm  ;  they  would  only  have  made  it  more  terrific.  Here  stood 
Obaddon  with  the  guilty  shade.  No  pathway  leads  to  hell's  tre- 
mendous gulf.  Close  by  the  gate  her  rocky  sides,  deep  cleft  with 
molten  fir^  descend  abrupt  in  viewl&ss  precipice.  Speechless, 
dizzy,  pale,  with  staring  eye-balls,  stands  teiTor  at  the  brink.  The 
dread  minister  of  heaven's  vengeance  stood  over  this  grave ;  here 
death  never  sleeps.  With  thee,  Judas,  thou  traitor !  death  never 
sleeps. 

The  Throne  of  the  Almighty. 

The  Messiah,  x.  15. 

fQon  bem  ^S^rone,  ber  fcnfl/  Me  l^Ufte  jt^tbare  ^^v^tit, 
geud^ete,  nun  m  fd^recfenerfd^ffenbe  f^di^tc  ge^utlt  ftanb, 
6infam  ftanb;  um  ben  jegt  Uin  Unfterblic^er  feirte  5 
9in^(x,  ba|  tJQit  ber  mtit^nhchtnttn  unterflen  0tufe 
ihneenb^  mit  bftenbem  9uge,  mit  banggerttngenen  ^^ttben, 
€5tarr  tjor  Srmartung,  ber  crfte  ber  SobeSengeC  emporfal^ : 
S3on  bem  S^rone  \6)a\xtt,  mit  ungen)enbetem  ^nttt$; 
2luf  ben  gotttic^en  ^unbet)erfo^ner  ^ti)o\>a^  l^erunter. 
jDurc^  t>U  ^eUeren  <Stdub(^en;  tit  ^ounen,  tic  bunflern,  bie 

(Srben, 
Dtttd^  bie  t)erfhunmte  ^atut^  mit  fSMcn,  t)on  bem  nur  \>ex* 

ftanben, 
:Dcm  nur  gefu^/  auf  ben  fte  oom  ^ug^  bed  (Ett>tgen  jhomten^ 
0d^aut  cr  f^ioob. 
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The  eternal  throne,  which  was  wont  to  stand  in  purest  beauty 
visible  to  the  eye,  now  rose  darkly  involved  in  gloomy  shades,  in 
lonely  silence,  round  which  no  immortal  now  raised  their  hallelujahs, 
save  that  on  its  extremest  step,  kneeling  with  supplicating  eye,  with 
folded  hands  clasped  in  terror,  in  silent  expectation,  death's  chief 
angel  waited  ;  Jehovah  still  gazed  on  his  sin-atoning  Son  with  un- 
averted  look.  His  divine  eye  penetrated  through  the  suns,  those 
lucid  specks  of  dust,  through  the  opaquer  planets,  through  the 
tracts  of  silent  nature,  with  a  glance  comprehended  by  none  save  by 
him  on  whom  it  rested. 

Congenial  Souls  in  Life's  Short  Pilgrimage. 

The  Messiahy  xiv.  67. 

@o  n(x\^n  oft  $ilger  nad^  ^altm, 
5)eren  @cclcn  ftd^  ^Ux6!^,  unb  fur  cinanbcr  gemac^t  pnb, 
@tc^  in  biefem  Sebett/  unb  fe^len  ftd^  bennod^.     3n  latent 
©cl^n  (tc  ftc^  erft,  t)crtt)unbcrnb,  baf  (te  jtd^  l^ier  nx^t  gcfunbcn. 

Thus  often  pilgrims,  on  their  way  towards  heaven,  whose  souls 
are  like  and  made  for  each  other,  approach,  yet  miss,  till  at  length 
in  heaven  they  greet,  amazed  that  on  the  earth  they  had  never  met 

A  Storm. 

The  Messiah,  xiv.  659. 

^k  ein  @turm,  titi  bcginnt,  mit  gc^altncr  @tdrfe  nod^  wcl^ct, 
S?oc^  ben  ful^lercn  SBalb  mc^)t  ganj  fudt  s  2)t\Vit  ru^ct 
SKod^  in  feincn  Z^ditxif  noc^  liegcn  bldffcre  ^^^atttxif 
%mi  ift  bie  (Sonne  nod^  nid^t  t)on  be§  <25turme§  256(Jen  um» 
na^ttt  \ 

Even  as  a  rising  storm,  with  strength  yet  curbed,  only  blows 
gently,  nor  fills  the  cool  woods  ;  silence  still  sleeps  in  the  vales, 
shadows  still  float  palely  ;  the  sun  is  not  yet  wholly  dimmed  by  the 
clouds  of  the  storm. 

The  Storm. 

The  Messiah,  xiv.  665. 

@o  rcigt  fic^ 
S)urd^  ben  SBalb  ber  ftdrJerc  @turm.    2)ie  Sdume  bc6  SBalbeS 
^itttxxi,  raufdjyen  mit  Ungeftum  aUt,  beugen  ftc^  aVit, 
aSor  bem  l^errfc^cnben  @turm,  ber  2)onnern)olfen,  unb  gluten 
t^tmmetftur^enber  SKeere  t)on  S3er9e  txt\\>ti  ju  S3erge  t 
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So  sweeps  the  storm  through  the  forest  in  fury.  The  shivering 
trees  bend  low ;  all  yield  to  the  mighty  blast,  to  the  thunder-clouds, 
while  sheets  of  rain  are  driven  from  hill  to  hill. 

Solitude. 

The  Messiah,  xrv.  863. 

@mcn  Becker  bcr  greuben  ^at  in  bcr  SRcd^te,  bcr  fiinfen 
©incn  rout^cnbcn  :5)o(d^  bic  ©infamf eit  ^  rcid^t  bem  SBeytutftcn 
S^rcn  25e(3^er,  bcm  2eibcnbeR  reid^t  jie  t)tn  »utl^cnbcn  S)o(c^  l^in! 

Solitude  holds  a  cup  sparkling  with  bliss  in  her  right  hand,  a 
raging  dagger  in  her  left ;  to  the  blest  she  offers  her  goblet,  but 
stretches  towards  the  wretch  the  ruthless  steel  I 

A  Sighing  Brook. 

The  Messiah,  xv.  338. 

Slber  ic|o  crgriff  bic  Unbcfannte  bie  ^arfc, 
Unb  toic  cin  fernbernjcinenbcr  SBac^,  lucnn  t)or  bem  ©ciuittcr 
5£obc§jlitlc  ben  SBalb  bcl^crrfd^t,  erftangS  in  ben  ^aitcn 
Um  t>ie  pnfenbe  «^anb  ber  graboertangenben  greunbin. 

But  the  unknown  now  took  the  harp,  and,  like  a  far-sighing 
brook,  when  a  death-like  stillness  reigns  through  the  forest  ere  the 
tempest  comes,  her  languid  h»id  swept  o'er  the  chords  as  if  to  in- 
voke her  friend,  whom  the  grave  contains. 

The  Hues  of  Ruddy  Eve. 

The  Messiah,  xv.  769. 

^enn  bic  ^6)hn^tit  bcr  Slbcnbrotl^e  gtdnjt'  auf  ber  SBan^'  il^r, 
Unb  i^r  Za<i)cln  im  fdiid. 

For  the  hues  of  ruddy  eve  began  to  shine  over  her  cheek ;  its 
smile  danced  in  her  eye. 

Light  as  a  Summer  Leaf. 

The  Messiah,  xv.  821. 

Unb  fte  er^ob  ftd^;  Iciest  tDte  ein  Saub,  bag  ^tl^men  bcr  l^uft  ^cbt 

She  rose  light  as  a  summer's  leaf,  which  the  breath  of  the  zephyr 
raises. 
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The  Musio  or  Human  Voices. 

The  Memah,  xv.  979. 

Unb  bie  ©timmc  bc6  SDlcnfd^en,  t5or  alien  ©aiten  unb  ^%ttn 
Uncrfd^o^jflic^,  bic  mdd^tigjtc  ^^errfd^crin  ubcr  bic  «&erjcn. 

The  tones  of  human  voices  mightier  than  strings  or  brass  to 
move  the  souL 

Man's  Life. 

^tt  ®otU 

:^a§  Seben  glctc^et  gegen  bie  Oxoiq^ltxt, 
:J)em  [(^nellcn  ^audje,  wclc^cr  bem  @tcrbenbcn 
©ntflicfft  5  mit  i()m  entflofS  bic  @eele 
S)tc  ber  Uncnblid^f cit  enjig  nai^promt ! 

Man's  life,  when  compared  with  eternity,  is  but  like  the  passing 
breath  breathed  by  the  dying  ;  with  it  the  spirit  flees,  and  streameth 
on  to  eternity,  endless  soaring. 


KRUMIVIACHER. 
Bom  A.D.  1767.     Died  a.d.  1845. 

Frederick  Adolf  Knimmacher  was  bora  at  Tecklinburg  in  West- 
phalia in  1767,  and  after  many  changes  became  a  clergyman  at 
Bremen,  where  he  died  in  1845. 

Finish  what  we  have  to  do. 

din  guteS  5Witfet  fid^  ©on  f^werer  Slrbett  frri  ju  madden. 

S)cr  fagte  mix  xxtmtx,  fo  lange  man  ein  fc^mcrcS  @cf(3^dft 
t)or  (ic^  l^abe,  »urbc  man  nicmalS  rec^t  Dcrgnugt.  ^ti>xotq^tn 
muffc  man  c6  frifd^  angreifen,  fo  fame  c§  balb  %\x  ©nbe,  unb, 
rocnn  cS  %\x  @nbc  fei,  fo  l^abe  man  immcr  barubcr  einc  grojfc 
Jreubc. 

He  always  said  to  me,  So  long  as  you  have  a  difficult  business 
before  you,  you  will  never  feel  satisfied  Therefore  you  must  set 
about  it,  and  finish  it  off ;  and  when  you  have  finished  it,  then 
great  pleaswn  is  felt 
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KULMAN. 

Bom  A.D»  1808*     Died  a.d.  1825. 

Elizabeth  Ktilman  was  "born  at  St.  Petersburg  1808,  and  died 
tbere  9th  November  1825.  She  wrote  poetry  in  Russian,  German, 
and  Italian,  being  acquainted  with  eleven  languages,  eight  of  which 
she  spoke. 

The  Impossible  is  Possible. 

talent  un^  ^unj^* 

^d^trcr  i)t'§,  bo(^  nid^t  unmogtid^, 
SBic  DtelcS  xa  ber  SKcrt 
Unmogtid^eS  wicb  mogUd^, 
aSenn  eS  (xw  2Rut^  nic^t  fcl^tt 

It  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  as  much  that  is  on  earth*  The 
impossible  becomes  possible  wheji  courage  spurs  us  on* 

Death. 

8Ka«  l^olb  tm  genjc  blu^te, 
gdat  tjor  bem  ^erbjt  oft  (xh  s 
:5)cnn  i^rc  3eit  \:i<xi  2$lut^c, 
Unb  fcine  3eit  bag  ©rab. 

What  bloomed  so  sweetly  in  spring  oft  fades  before  autumn. 
There  is  one  time  for  the  blossom,  another  for  the  tomb. 


LESSING. 

Bom  A.D.  1729.     Died  A.D.  1781. 

Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Camenz  in 
Saxony,  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Meissen,  where  he  received 
the  surname  of  "  Admirable,"  from  the  distinguished  position  which 
he  held  in  the  school.  Thence  he  was  srait  to  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  where  his  parents  wished  him  to  study  theology.  This, 
however,  did  not  suit  his  taste,  and  conceiving  a  passion  for  the 
drama,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  amusements  of  life.  To  soothe 
his  mother's  anxieties  he  laid  his  comic  studies  aside,  and  retumed 
to  Uie  university  with  the  view  of  studying  medicine,  but  his  old 
passion  broke  out  anew.     At  the  request  of  his  parents  he  resided 
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for  some  time  at  Wittemberg  with  his  brother,  who  was  studying 
for  the  church.  After  various  literary  attempts,  which  were  not 
successful,  in  1759  appeared  the  "Letters  on  Literature,"  which 
formed  an  epoch  in  German  literature.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  gambling,  and  he  was  often  seen  over  the  faro-table  in  the  utmost 
state  of  excitement.  In  1769  he  went  to  Hamburg  as  director  of 
the  theatre ;  and  at  last  was  appointed  Librarian  of  the  Wolfen- 
biittel  Library,  at  a  salary  of  £90  per  annum,  with  a  free  house 
and  firewood.     Here  he  died  1781. 


The  Heart. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm^  IL  1. 

:Da§  ^er^,  gndbtgeg  grduletn  ?  ^Xan  traue  bod^  \a  fetnem 
^crjcn  nid^t  ju  mU  :J)aS  ^crj  rebct  un6  getDatttg  %txn  nad^ 
bent  ^auU.  SBenn  ba§  !Dlau(  thtn  fo  geneigt  XQoxt,  nad^  bem 
^crjen  gu  reben,  fo  tt)drc  bic  SWote  (dngfl  aufgefommcn,  bic 
^duler  unterm  ^d^toffe  %\x  tragen. 

The  heart,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  We  should  not  trust  the 
heart  too  much.  The  heart  speaks  to  us  very  gladly,  as  our  mouth 
expresses  itself.  If  the  mouth  were  as  much  inclined  to  speak  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  it  would  have  been  the  fashion  long  ago  to  put 
a  padlock  on  the  mouth. 

The  GrOOD  Qualities  which  we  possess. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  li.  1. 

Wlan  fpri(^t  fclten  t)on  ber  Z\x<^tx(t,  bic  man  l^atj  abcr  befto 
oftcr  t)on  ber,  bie  unS  fe^tt 

One  seldom  speaks  of  the  virtues  which  one  has ;  but  much 
oftener  of  that  which  fails  us. 

A  Grateful  Thought  to  Heaven. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  IL  3. 

Qm  cinjiger  banfbarcr  ®cbanfe  gen  ^immct  ijt  ba§  t)oll= 
fommenfte  ®cbet  I 

A  single  grateful  thought  towards  heaven  is  the  most  perfect 
prayer. 
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A  Happy  Being. 

Minna  von  Bamhelm^  IL  3. 

%^  Vm  gludEltd^!  unb  fro^Itd^!  9Ba§  lann  ber  <Sc^opfer 
Iteber  fc^cn,  M  cin  fro^Ud^cg  ©efd^opf ! 

I  am  happy  and  joyous  !  What  can  the  Creator  see  with 
greater  pleasure  than  a  happy  creature  ? 

The  Beautiful. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  ii.  3. 

^tnn  tt)tr  fc^on  (inb,  (inD  xoit  ungcpu^t  am  fd^onftcn. 

When  we  are  beautiful,  we  are  most  beautiful  when  unadorned. 

Thomson  {Autumn,  L  204)  says  : — 

Loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most. 

See  (Lat.)  Dress,  simplicity  of.     (Fr.)  Unadorned. 

Jot. 

Minna  von  Barnhelmy  IL  3. 

:S)te  ^reube  mad^t  bre^enb,  mirbUd^t. 

Joy  makes  us  giddy  and  unable  to  stand. 

A  Keepsake. 

Minna  von  Bamhelmj  u.  5. 

00  tpaS  ermnert  @men  mand^  ^a%  tDoran  man  ntc^t  gem 
crinncrt  fcpn  xoxiU    3)arum  fc^afft  manS  auS  ben  Slugen. 

Thus  something  reminds  us  many  a  time  of  that  which  we  would 
rather  not  be  reminded  of.     Therefore  we  put  it  out  of  sight. 

Laughing. 

Minna  von  Barnhelmy  in.  5. 

SS^aS  l^aben  @ie  benn  gegen  tia^  Sac^en  ?  ^ann  man  benn 
nid^t  audf)  lac^enb  fel&r  crnfk^aft  fe^n?  2icbcr  aRajor,  bad 
£ad[)en  er^dlt  ung  t)ernunfttder/  al§  ber  SSerbruf. 

What  have  you  to  say  against  laughing?    Can  we  not  while 
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laughing  be  very  serions  ?    Laughing  keeps  us  more  rational  than 
sadness  caused  by  vexation. 
See  (Lat.)  Laugh  and  be  wise. 

The  Heart. 

Miwaa  von  Bamhelm,  v.  4. 

SB5o  bag  ^erj  reben  barf,  Brau^t  cS  fciner  SSorbcrettung. 

Where  the  heart  dare  speak,  it  requires  no  preparation. 

Painting  has  its  Limits. 

Emilia  Oalotti,  I.  4. 

3(^  Vxttt,  ^rmj,  bag  @ie  bic  ©rditjcn  unfcrer  ^unft  ermdgen 
tooUcn*  SSiclcS  t)on  bcm  5lnjugtid^pen  bcr  @c^6n^eit,  licgt 
gan^  auffer  ben  ©rdn^en  berfetben. 

I  beg,  Prince,  that  you  would  consider  the  limits  of  our  art. 
Much  of  the  most  attractive  qualities  of  beauty  lie  quite  beyond 
its  limits. 

Art  must  flatter. 

Emilia  Galotti,  i.  4. 

?lu(^  ijl  e§  in  bcr  Zi)at  ni^i  mcl^r  gcfc^metd^ett,  aU  bic 
^unjl  fd()mcid^cln  muf.  S)tc  ^unft  muf  malcn,  luic  fidf)  bic 
ptajlifc^e  5y?atur,— njcnn  cS  cine  ^icht'-'Oa^  ©ilb  bacf)te:  o^nc 
ben  5lbfatl,  wetd^cn  bcr  wibcrftrebenbe  0toff  unocrmcibtic^ 
mac^t^  ol^ne  baS  SSerberb,  mit  n)etd()em  bic  3eit  bagegen 
anfdmpfet 

It  is  not  in  reality  more  flattered  than  art  must  flatter.  Art 
must  paint,  as  plastic  nature — if  there  is  one — conceived  the 
original  idea,  without  the  abatements  rendered  unavoidable  by 
the  resisting  material,  without  the  injury  sustained  from  the  effects 
of  time. 

The  Difficulties  of  a  Painter. 

Emilia  Galotti,  i.  4, 

^a !  baj  ttjtr  nid^t  iinmittelbar  mit  ben  5lugen  molcn  \  5(uf 
bem  tangcn  §®egc,  aug  bem  5luge  burc^  ben  3lrm  in  ben  |)infel; 
xoxt  t)iel  ge^t  ba  tjcrtoren  \ 

Ah  1  would  that  we  could  at  once  paint  with  the  eyes  !     In  the 
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long  way,  from  the  eye  tlirough  the  arm  to  the  pencil,  how  much  is 
lost! 

A  Painter. 

Emilia  Galotti,  I.  4. 

Ober  mepncn  ®ic,  ^vini,  t>af  SRop^acl.  ni6)t  bag  grofte 
matcrifd^c  ©cnic  gcnjcfcn  ludrc,  luenn  er  unglutfli^cr  SBcife 
o^nc  «^dnbc  ludrc  gcborcn  worbcn  ?     SDlc^ncn  0ie,  ^^rinj  ? 

But  think  you.  Prince,  that  Raphael  would  not  have  been  the 
greatest  genius,  as  a  painter,  even  though  he  had  unluckily  been 
bom  without  hands  1     Think  you  so.  Prince  ? 

Pride  and  Poverty. 

Emilia  Galottiy  i.  6. 

SDlit  eurcn  crflen  «f)dufcm!— in  tDcld^en  ba§  Scremcniel,  ber 
Sroang,  bie  gangemeile,  unb  nic()t  fettcn  bic  ^urftigfcit  ^err= 

With  your  first  houses  1  in  which  ceremonial,  constraint,  ennui, 
and  often  poverty,  reigns. 

Allow  the  Devil  to  catch  you  by  a  Hair. 

Emilia  Galotti,  ii.  3. 

^a!  Saf  ^\(i)  ben  STcufct  t)d  ©incm  ^aavc  faffenj  wnb  ^u 
Hft  fein  auf  en)tg !    3c^  Ungtucfttd^er ! 

Ha  !  let  the  devil  catch  you  by  a  hair,  and  thou  art  his  for  ever ! 
Unhappy  I ! 

The  Gift  of  Prayer. 

Emilia  Oalotti,  ii.  6. 

S)ic  ®abc  ju  Bcten,  ijt  nicS^t  immer  in  wnfcrcr  ©cwalt 

The  gift  of  prayer  is  not  always  in  our  power. 

The  Lover  and  the  Husband. 

Emilia  Galotti,  ii.  6. 

aBijfe,  tadn  Stint),  bag  tin  ®ift,  tt)eld)cS  nid^t  glcic^  njirfct^ 
barum  fcin  minbcr  gcfd^rtic^e§  @ift  i^.     SBa«  auf  ben  2ieb« 
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^jaber  feinen  ©inbru^  mad^t,  fann  t^n  auf  ben  Oemal^l  madden, 
^em  2ieb]^at)er  fonnf  e§  fogar  fd^mcid^etn,  cinem  fo  xo\6)\\%tn 
SWitbciuerbcr  ben  SHang  abgulaufen.  3lber  ttjcnn  er  il^m  ben 
nun  ein  SDla^l  abgetaufcn  ^at :  a^  1  mein  <^mb, —  fo  tt)irb  au§ 
bcm  2iebbaber  oft  ein  ganj  anbereS  ©efc^opf,  ®cin  guteS 
OcfKrn  be^ute  t)i6)  t)or  biefer  ©rfal^rung. 

Know,  my  child,  that  a  poison,  though  it  does  not  work,  is  not  a 
less  dangerous  poison.  What  makes  no  impression  on  the  lover, 
may  make  it  on  the  husband.  The  lover  it  may  flatter  to  carry  off 
the  prize  from  a  powerful  competitor.  But  when  he  has  once 
gained  it — ah  !  my  child  ! — ^the  lover  becomes  quite  another  being. 
Thy  good  star  keep  |,hee  from  learning  this  by  experience. 


The  Advice  of  a  Fool. 

Emilia  Galotti,  m.  1. 

SBenn  ber  fRat^  cineS  Z^ottn  tin  ^a^i  gut  ift,  fo  muf  U)n 
cm  gefc^euter  SDlann  augful^ren. 

If  the  advice  of  a  fool  is  once  good,  a  sensible  man  must  carry  it 
oiit 

Indifference  instead  of  Love. 

Emilia  Galotti,  iv.  3. 

®lei(J)gu(tigf ett !  ®(ei(J)guItig!eit  an  btc  ^ttUt  ber  %xibt'i 
—  S)a§  ))t\^t,  ^\6)t%  an  bie  ^UUt  Don  @ttt)a§.  :Dcn  (erncn 
@ie,  nac^plaubernbe§  ^^ofmdnnc^en,  lernen  ®ie  t)on  eincm  SBcibe, 
baf  (^teirf)guttigfcit  ein  Icercs  SBort,  cm  btofer  ©c^aU  \%  bcm 
nid^tg,  gar  md)t6  entfprirf)t»  @leid)gultig  ift  btc  (Seelc  nur 
gcgen  tid^,  itjoran  fie  nid)t  ben!t  \  nur  gcgcn  ein  ^ing,  baS  fur 
jte  fein  ^ing  \%  Unb  nur  gtci^gultig  fur  ein  :©ing;  baS  fcin 
3)ing  ift  —  ba§  ift  fo  t)ie(,  a(§  gar  ni(^t  glcic^giittig. 

Indifference !  indifference  in  the  place  of  love  ?  that  means 
nothing  in  the  place  of  something.  Wherefore,  prattling  courtier, 
learn  from  a  woman  that  indifference  is  an  empty  word,  a  mere 
sound,  expressing  nothing.  The  soul  is  indifferent  only  towards 
that  about  wliicli  it  doe^  not  think  ;  only  towards  a  thing  wliich  for 
it  is  nothing.  And  only  indifferent  for  a  thing  which  is  nothing — 
that  is  as  much  as  not  indifferent. 
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Accident. 

Emilia  Oalotti,  iv.  3. 

^\6;^t^  unter  ber  @onne  i|l  Sufattj  — am  wenigpcn  baS, 
wooon  bte  Slbjtd^t  fo  Kar  in  bic  Slugen  (cudjtet. 

Nothing  under  the  sun  is  accident — least  of  all  that  of  which  the 
intention  is  so  very  clear. 

To  LOSE  One's  Senses, 

Emilia  Galotti,  iv.  7. 

SBer  ubcr  gewiffc  SJinge  t>tn  SScrjtanb  nid^t  Derlicret,  bcr 
l^at  feincn  ju  tjcrtiercn. 

He  who  loses  not  his  senses  in  certain  things  has  no  senses  to  lose. 

A  Young  Head  on  Old  Shoulders. 

Emilia  Galotti,  v.  2. 

^^i$  tjerdci^tUci^cr  aU  tin  braufenbcr  SunglingSfopf  mit 
grauen  ^aaren  I 

Nothing  more  contemptible  than  a  young  head  full  of  fury  with 
grey  hairs. 

The  Man  regardless  of  Law, 

Emilia  Galotti,  v.  4. 

SEBcr  fcin  ®efe|  a(i)Ut,  ijt  then  fo  mdc^tig,  aB  wcr  fein 
®efe|  |)at 

He  who  disregards  law  is  quite  as  powerful  as  he  who  is  bound 
by  no  law. 

Woman. 
Emilia  Oalottiy  v.  7. 

3c^  l^ab'  t%  immer  gefagt :  bag  9Betb  tDcllte  bte  !)?atur  %vl 
i^rem  aRcijtcrjhi^c  mac^cn. 

I  have  always  said  it — nature  meant  to  make  woman  as  its 
masterpiece. 

God  rewards  the  Good  in  this  Life. 

Nathan,  i.  2. 

'S^txvx  ®ott  lol^nt  %\xMf  ^m  getl^an,  awc^  l^icr  nod^. 

For  God  rewards  good  done  in  this  world,  even  here  also. 
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A  PiouB  Hypocrite. 

Nathom,  i.  2. 

SBegreifft  bu  aber^ 
SBiet)icl  anbdc^tig  fd^wdrmen  lci(^ter,  aU 
@ut  l^anbclnijt?  tuic  gcrn  bcr  fd)laff|le  aRenfd^ 
^Inbdd^tig  f(^n)drmt;  urn  nur,  —  ift  cr  ju  3citcn 
@ic^  fd^on  ber  5lb(ic^t  beutlid^  md)t  berouft  — 
Um  nur  ^ut  l^anbeln  nid^t  ju  burfcn  ? 

But  Tinderstandest  thou  how  much  easier  it  is  to  be  a  pious 
visionary  than  to  act  an  honest  part  in  life  ?  How  willingly  the 
worst  of  men  is  a  pious  enthusiast  only — at  times  he  is  himself  not 
really  aware  of  his  motives — that  he  may  not  require  to  act  an 
honest  part. 

Medicine,  not  Poison,  I  offer. 

Nathan^  i.  2. 

&  ijl  51rjnev  nic^t  ®ift,  tt)a«  ic^  btr  rcid^e. 

It  is  medicine,  not  poison,  I  offer  you. 

The  Will  and  not  the  Gift. 

Nathan,  i.  5. 

:5)cnn  bcr  SBiUe 
Unb  nid^t  bic  %a^t  mad[)t  ben  ©cber. 

For  the  will  and  not  the  gift  makes  the  giver. 

Every  Land  bears  Good  Men. 
NathaUy  iL.  5. 

S)af  aUe  Sdnbcr  gutc  SWenfc^cn  tra^cn. 

Know  that  all  lands  bear  good  men. 

The  Vulgar  Herd. 

Nathan,  ii.  5. 

9taf^att. 

^itr  ba5  ©emctnc 
SkcSemtl:  man  felten. 

■  Jn   ■<■■ 
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Unb  baS  <Scltenc 
SSer^ift  man  fd^tperltd^.  —  5Watl^an,  ja, 
SBir  muffen;  muffen  Sreunbe  iDerbetu 

Nathan.  It  is  only  the  common  herd,  of  which  we  seldom  mis- 
aj)prehend  the  character.  Templar.  And  then  the  exception  we 
forget  with  difficulty. — Nathan,  yes,  we  must,  must  he  friends. 

A  Paul  Pry. 

Nathan,  ii,  8* 

t)tx  fdiid  be«  g^orfd^erg  fanb 
fRid^t  fclten  me^r,  a(^  cr  ju  pnben  mm\<^tt. 

The  eye  of  the  Paul  Pry  often  fincU  more  than  he  wished  to  find. 

Images  deeply  imprinted  on  the  Mind. 

Nathan,  IL  8. 

SSie  fofc^e  tief9q>rdgtc  25ttber  boc^ 
3u  3eitcn  in  unS  fd^tafcn  fonncn,  V\^ 
@in  SBort,  tin  2attt  fic  ttjcrft  I 

How  can  such  deeply-imprinted  images  sleep  in  us  at  times,  till  a 
word,  a  sound,  awake  them.? 

To  Borrow. 

Nathan^  II.  9. 

SBorgen  ifl 
SSicl  beflfcr  nic^t  alS  bcttetm 

To  borrow  is  not  much  better  thaa  to  beg* 
See  (Fr.)  Borrow. 

TaB  True  Beggar. 

Nathan,  tc  9. 

3Deir  wa^rc  SScttter  ip 
^od|^  etn^  unb  aQetn  bet  uoa^re  ^ft'onig  I 

The  true  beggar  is  the  only  king  above  aS  oompariison. 
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The  Moments. 

Nathan^  in.  1. 

SBic  t)tet  Slugenbtidc 
@mb  abcr  fd^on  t)ort>ei !  —  W^  nun  5  n)er  t>tnlt 
%n  bic  t)crflo|fcncn  ? 

But  how  many  moments  are  already  past !     Ah !  who  thinks  of 
those  that  are  past  % 

Heaven's  Ways. 

Nathan,  ni.  1. 

^pcrrc  bid^,  fo  oicl  bu  tDtttjl !    • 
^eS  ^tmmelS  SSSege  ftnb  beg  .gtmme(§  SSSege. 

Resist  as  much  as  thou  wilt ;  heaven's  ways  are  heaven's  ways. 

A  Woman. 

Nathan,  in,  4. 

a»a6  ^U'  cin  SBciberfopf  erbacS^t,  ba§  er 
5Wid^t  ju  befd^oncn  »uf  tc ! 

What  could  a  woman's  head  contrive,  which  she  would  not  know 
to  excuse  ? 

Stories. 

Nathan,  iii.  6. 

^i6^t  W  ^Kinbcr  blof  fpeist  man 
^xt  SOldl^rd^cn  ab. 

It  is  not  children  only  that  one  amuses  with  stories. 

He  who  knows  Much. 

Nathan,  iv.  2. 

SScr  t)icl  »eif, 
$at  x>\ti  gu  forgen. 

He  who  knows  much  has  much  to  care  for. 

Real  and  Apparent  Character. 

Nathan,  v.  4. 

:J)od^  »a§  man  i|l,  wnb  tt)a§ 
SJ^an  fe^n  muf  in  ber  ^tXt,  ba§  paf  t  ja  n)ol^l 
9?id^t  tmmcr. 
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What  a  man  is,  and  what  he  ought  to  be  in  the  world,  do  not 
always  correspond. 

Suspicion  and  Mistrust. 

Nathan,  v.  8. 

Slrgttjol^n  fotgt  auf  2Rif traun ! 

Suspicion  follows  close  on  mistrust. 

LICHTWER. 
Bom  A.D.  1719.     Died  A.D.  1782. 

Magnus  Gottfried  Lichtwer  was  bom  1719  at  Wurzen,  and  died 
at  Halberstadt  1782,  in  the  service  of  Prussia  as  a  judge. 

Blindfold  Zeal. 
timber  @ifer  fc^abct  nur. 

Blindfold  zeal  can  da  but  harm. 

MOLESCHOTT. 

Flowers  are  air-woven  Children  of  Light. 

Si(^f  unb  Seben,  p.  29. 

JBlumen,  23(dtter,  gruc^tc  jinb  a(fo  auS  2uft  ^tmtW 
^inbcr  \it^  gid^tg. 

Flowers,  leaves,  fruit,  are  therefore  air-woven  children  of  light. 

There  is  also  an  analogous  idea  in  Riickert's  fine  poem,  "  Die 
sterbende  Blurae,"  "  The  dying  Flower,"  so  beautifully  translated 
by  Professor  Blackie.     It  occurs  in  the  eighth  verse  : — 

"SQBic  auS  2)uft  unb  ©lanj  gcmifc^f 
£>u  mic^  fc^ufjt,  bit  DanB'  Wl  ^eut." 

"  As  thou  hast  created  me  of  mingled  air  and  glitter,  I  thank  thee 
for  it." 

This  seems  to  have  been  adapted  by  G.  H.  Lewes  (Seaside 
Studiesy  ed.  1860,  p.  248)  thus  :— 

Bright  April  showers 
Will  bid  again  the  fresh  green  leaves  expand  ; 
And  May,  light  floating  in  a  cloud  of  flowers. 
Will  cause  thee  to  rebloom  with  magic  hand. 

S 
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MICHAELIS. 

Bom  A.D.  1746.    Died  a.d.  1772. 

Pitt  the  Wretched. 

S)te  S3iene  unb  bte  Zaviht* 

(grbarmt  cud^  witlig  fr ember  ^tii^  \ 
5)u  gibft  \)tn  Slrmen  ^cut  bein  IBrob, 
^er  %tmt  5ann  bir'g  morgcn  geben. 

Be  willing  to  pity  the  misery  of  the  stranger  !  Thou  givest  to- 
day thy  bread  to  the  poor,  to-morrow  the  poor  may  give  it  to  thee. 

MOSER. 
Bom  A.D.  1720.     Died  A.D.  1794. 

Justus  Moser  was  bom  at  Osnabriick  in  1720,  where  his  father 
wias  president  of  the  Consistorial  Court.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena  and  Gottingen,  and  became  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession.  He  was  appointed  by  his  countrymen  "advocatus 
patriae,"  to  defend  their  rights  ;  serving  his  coimtry  for  many  years 
in  various  capacities.     He  died  in  1794. 

Ennui  and  Labour. 

Die  ©pinnjlubc, 

eine  D§nabruc!tfd^e  ©ef^idgte. 

%^  l^abe  aud^  bie  SBelt  gefe^cn,  unb  nac^  einer  langcn 
©rfal^rung  gefunben,  baf  lange  2Seite  unfer  grogtcr  Jcinb,  unb 
cine  nu|lid()e  3lrbeit  unfcre  baucr^aftefte  Jreunbin  feu 

I  have  also  seen  the  world,  and  after  long  experience  have  dis- 
covered that  ennui  is  our  greatest  enemy,  and  remunerative  labour 
our  most  lasting  friend. 

MULLNER. 

Schuldy  Act  n.  sc,  5. 

SBer  erfldrt  mix,  ©erinbur, 
S)iefen  Sroiefpalt  bcr  9?atui:  ? 

Who  ezpUins  to  me^  Gerindur,  this  discord  of  nature  ? 
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NOVALIS. 
Bom  A.D.  1772.     Died  a.d.  1801. 

Frederick  von  Hardenberg,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  Novalis,  "was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Baron  von  Haixienberg,  who  had  charge  of  the 
manufactory  of  salt  in  Saxony,  being  born,  1772,  on  the  family  pro- 
perty in  the  province  of  Mansfeld.  After  a  dangerous  illness  in  his 
ninth  year  his  mental  faculties  suddenly  awoke,  and  he  discovered 
that  he  was  possessed  of  wonderful  talents.  Poetry  became  a  mere 
recreation,  and  he  pursued  the  sciences  with  zeal,  and  more  parti- 
cularly history.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  afterwards  attended  with 
his  brother  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  also  Wittenberg,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Frederick  Schlegel  and  Fichte,  who  exer- 
cised an  important  influence  on  his  future  life.  The  death  of  his 
betrothed  was  a  sad  blow,  and  he  lived  ever  afterwards  as  in  a 
dream.  He  died  at  an  early  age,  1801,  at  the  moment  when  his 
philosophical  genius  and  his  rich  poetical  talents  had  excited  the 
highest  hopes  among  his  countrymen.  He  left  little  else  than 
fragments;  ah  imperfect  romance — "Henry  von  Ofterdingen ;" 
"  Hymns  to  the  Night ; "  and  numerous  fragments  of  thoughts. 

Fragments, 

Friendship,  Love,  and  Piety. 

grcunbfd^aft,  2icbc  unb  ^tctdt  fotlten  gel^etmnifooa  Be^anbctt 
ttjcrben.  aJlan  fotltc  nur  in  fettnen  ocrtrauten  ajlomentcn 
baoon  rcbcn,  fid^  ftiflfd^wctgenb  barubcr  cinocrflcl^cn.  SSieteS 
ijl  §u  yxxi  um  gebac^t,  nod^  metres  urn  bcfproc^cn  ju  tperbcn. 

Friendship,  love,  and  piety  should  be  treated  in  private.  We 
should  only  apeak  of  them  on  rare  and  confidential  moments,  have 
a  silent  understanding  regarding  them.  There  is  much  in  respect  to 
them  that  is  too  tender  to  be  thought  of,  still  more  to  be  talked 
about. 

The  Events  of  Life. 

5ltte  SufdUc  unfcrS  2cbcn§  (inb  SWateriaticn,  oM  bencn  xoxx 
mOi^vx  fonnett;  tvaS  xovt  tDoQen*  SSSer  t>tel  ^ctfl  \)oX)  mad^t 
oici  au5  fcincm  2eBen.  Sebe  SBefanntfd^aft,  jcber  SSorfalt 
iDdrc  fur  ben  burd^auS  ©eiftigcn  crftcS  ®licb  ciner  uncnbttd^en 
SRei^C;  ^nfang  etneg  unenbltc^en  9iomang« 

All  the  events  of  our  life  are  materials,  out  of  which  we  may 
make  what  we  will.  He  who  has  much  spirit  makes  most  of  his 
life.     Every  piece  of  knowledge,  every  occurrence,  might  be,  for  the 
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tmljr  sprintua],  tlie  first  part  of  an  infinite  series,  the  oommenoement 
of  an  endlois  romance. 

The  Artist. 

^erjfnige  met  nte  aU  DarfteOer  etiraS  Utflen,  bnr  ntc^ti 
tociter  DarfleUen  mag,  aU  feine  ^a^rungen,  feme  SiebltngSs 
gegmfldnte/  ber  e$  nic^t  ubtr  ft(^  gennnnen  fann,  au(^  etnen 
gait)  fremben,  i^nt  gan)  uninteretfanten  ©egenfianb;  mtt  S^^ifi 
)U  flubiren  unb  mit  !D{uf e  baqufieQen.  ^er  ^ar^eQer  mu^ 
aVicl  barfleden  fonnen  unb  tDoQeiu  ^aburc^  entf^e^t  bee  grofe 
0tit  ber  DarfteQung/  ben  man  mit  fSit6^t  an  @ot^e  fo  fe^r 
bewunbert 

He  will  never  accomplisli  anything  as  an  artist  who  can  represent 
nothing  except  his  own  experiences,  his  favourite  objects ;  who 
cannot  prevail  on  himself  to  study  with  diligence,  and  represent 
with  care,  objects  that  are  foreign  to  his  taste,  and  even  quite  unin- 
teresting to  him.  The  artist  roust  be  able  and  willing  to  represent 
everything.  From  this  arises  the  great  style  of  the  artist  which  is 
80  much  and  so  justly  admired  in  Goethe. 

Sickness. 

•JTranf^citcn,  bcfonberS  langwicrige,  finb  Kd^rjal^re  ber 
2cbcnSPun)t  unb  ber  ®cmut^gbi(bung.  £D^an  muf  (te  burd() 
td9lirf)c  SBcmerfungcn  gu  bcnu|cn  fu4)cn.  Sft  benn  nic^t  taS 
£cbcn  bc8  ^ihilMtn  2)icnfc^cn  cine  beftdnbigc  Slufforberung 
jum  Cerncn?  ;Der  (^tVxiXittt  SKcnfc^  UH  t)urd()auS  fur  bic 
3uPunft  \  fcin  Ccbcn  i)t  .^ampf,  fcinc  (^r^altung  unb  fcin  3nJe(f 
2Bi([cnfd)aft  unb  .Kunjt.— 3e  me^r  man  (crnt,  nic^t  me^r  in 
Slu0cnblic!cn,  fonbern  in-  Sa^rcn  u.  [♦  «♦  ju  lebcn,  befto  cbler 
kDirb  man. 

Sicknesses,  particularly  if  they  are  of  long  continuance,  are  years 
of  apj)rontice8hip  for  the  art  of  living,  and  the  forming  of  the  mind. 
We  must  endeavour  to  make  use  of  them  by  daily  observations. 
Is  not,  tlien,  the  life  of  the  well-educated  man  a  constant  effort  to 
acquire  learning?  The  educated  man  lives  in  that  way  for  the 
future ;  his  life  is  a  battle ;  his  food,  and  the  object  at  which  he 
aims,  is  knowledge  and  art.  The  more  we  learn  to  live,  not  only 
in  the  passing  time,  but  in  years,  the  nobler  we  become. 

Spring. 
^t  ftnb  ni^t  bte  bunten  garbcn^  bie  lufligen  Zhnt  unb  bie 
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»armc  2uft,  bic  unS  im  grunting  )o  begciftcrn,  cS  i)t  ber  ftiUc 
tccifTagcnbc  %i\^  uncnblic^cr  »g)ofnun9cn;  cin  2Jorgcfu^(  xAtitt 
frol^cn  Eagc,  bc8  gcbci^ticifecn  ^^afepng  fo  mannic^fattigcr 
S'iaturcn,  bic  3l|)nbung  ^o^crcr  croigcr  25(utcn  unb  jruc^tc, 
unb  bic  bunflc  ©pmpat^ic  mit  bcr  gcfcttig  pd^  cntfaltcnbcn 
2Bcrt. 

It  is  not  the  variegated  colours,  the  cheerful  sounds,  and  the 
warm  breezes,  which  enliven  us  so  much  in  spring ;  it  is  the  quiet 
prophetic  spirit  of  endless  hopes,  a  presentiment  of  many  joyful 
days,  of  the  happy  existence  of  such  manifold  natures,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  higher  everlasting  blossoms  and  fruits,  and  the  secret 
sympathy  with  the  world  that  is  developing  itself. 

Nature. 

'^\t  9'?atur  ift  cine  ?lcoB|)arfe,  t\XK  muft!atifd()c6  Snftrumcnt, 
bcffcn  ilonc  raicbcr  5£aftcn  ^o^crcr  ^qXUxk  v^  un8  finb. 

Nature  is  an  seolian  harp,  a  musical  instioiment,  whose  tones  are 
the  re-echo  of  higher  strings  within  us. 

OPITZ. 
Bom  A.i>.  1597.     Died  A.D.  1639. 

Martin  Opitz  was  bom  in  1597  at  Bunzlau  in  Silesia,  where  his 
father  was  a  councillor.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Frankfort, 
and  devoted  his  life,  against  his  father's  wishes,  to  literature,  The 
troubles  of  his  country  induced  him  to  proceed  to  Denmark,  where 
he  spent  some  time.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy,  at 
Weissenburg,  but  never  remained  long  in  any  employment.  He 
was  cut  off  by  the  plague  at  Dantzic  in  1639. 

Man  never  Returns. 

SQBieberBe^t. 

©d^tupft  bic  S5lumc  SBintcrS  gtcid^  . 
Sn  ba§  l(x\it  Srbcnrcic^, 
^t\^tx{  wir  jic  boc^  im  2cnjcn 
9?od)mat8  auf  ben  3lucn  gldnjen  \ 
%h^\<i)  (inft  bic  @onn'  inS  SKecr, 
^t\>i  jld)  fr6|)(id^  morgcn  wicbcr : 
%t^i  bcr  SKcnfc^  in6  ®rab  fid^  nicbcr, 
@r  fommt  nimmcr  ju  un8  l^cr. 
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The  flowers  of  winter  glide  at  once  into  the  cold  earth,  yet  we  see 
them  again  bloom  in  spring  in  the  meadows  ;  the  snn  sinks  day  by 
day  into  the  sea,  and  again  rises  joyful  in  the  morning ;  man  lays 
himself  down  in  the  grave  and  never  returns  to  us. 


JEAN  PAUL  F.  KICHTER 
Bom  A.D.  1763.     Died  A.D.  1825. 

Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  was  bom  21st  March  1763  at  Wun- 
siedel  in  Bavaria,  where  his  father  was  schoolmaster  and  organist. 
At  first  he  studied  for  the  church,  but  his  peculiar  religious  ideas 
imfitted  him  for  that  profession,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  literature.  He  lived  with  his  mother  for  some  time  in  great 
poverty.  In  1786  he  became  tutor  in  a  family,  but  was  rendered 
miserable  by  the  disposition  of  his  pupil  and  the  narrowness  of  his 
employer.  However,  he  struggled  gradually  into  notice  by  the 
publication  of  his  various  works,  and  in  1801  formed  a  matrimonial 
engagement,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  happy  one.  After  various 
changes  he  settled  at  Bayreuth,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 
diversifying  it  only  by  short  annual  tours  to  visit  his  scattered 
friends.     He  died  14th  November  1825. 

Childlike  Love. 

TitaUy  Cycle  1. 

3)icfeS  ^el^nen  war  mrf)t  fintli^e  £ic6c— bicfc  gcl^ortc  fcinen 
^Jflegecltcrn  an,  tocii  fmt)Iid)e  nur  gegcn  cin  ^crj  cnt\te^t, 
ttjoran  mt  langc  lagcn,  unb  ta$  un§  glcic^fam  mit  hen  crpcn 
^crgbldttcrn  gegcn  falte  ^a6)te  unb  ^cifc  Za^t  bcfc^irmtc. 

This  longing  was  not  filial  love — that  belonged  to  his  foster- 
parents — for  childlike  love  can  only  spring  up  toward  a  heart 
whereon  we  have  long  reposed,  and  which  has  protected  us,  as  it 
were,  with  the  first  heart' s-leaves  against  cold  nights  and  hot  days. 

The  first  Journey. 

Titan,  Cycle  1. 

^ie  erfle  SReifc,  jumal  wenn  bie  S'iatur  nid^ts  atS  wcifcn 
®lanj  unb  £)rangcnHutcn  unb  .^aftanicnfc^attcn  auf  bic  langc 
strafe  ttjtrft,  befc^crt  bcm  Sungling  ba^,  waS  oft  bic  le|tc 
bcm  aWann'  tnt^i^it — tin  trdumenbcS  ^txi,  Jlugel  ubcr  bic 
^\i\paittn  bcS  2cbcnS  unb  xodt  offnc  Slrmc  fur  jcbc  !D?cnf(^cns 
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The  first  journey,  especially  when  nature  throws  over  the  long 
road  nothing  but  bright  radiance — orange-blossoms,  and  chestnut- 
shadows,  gives  to  the  youth  what  the  last  journey  often  takes  away 
fi'om  the  man — a  dreaming  heart,  wings  for  the  ice-chasms  of  life, 
and  wide-spread  arms  for  every  human  breast. 

What  Nature  does  for  Man. 

Titan,  Cycle  1. 

»g)o]^c  9?atur !  tccnn  xoix  bid^  fc^en  unb  Kcbcn,  fo  Ixibtn  xo'xt 
unfcrc  5Dlenfd()cn  warmer,  unb  tcenn  mx  jie  bctraucrn  ober 
ocrgeffcn  muffen,  fo  blcibjl  bu  htx  un§  unb  ru|)c)t  oor  bcm 
naffcn  3luge  xoit  tin  grunenbcS  abcnbrot^cS  ©cbirgc.  5lc|> 
tjor  ber  <Scele,  t)or  wclcifeer  bcr  SKorgcnt^au  bcr  Sbeate  fid^ 
yam  grauen  faltcn  2anbregcn  cntfdrbct  ^at  —  unb  Dor  bem 
^crjcn,  bcm  auf  titn  unterirbifd()cn  ©dngcn  bicfeS  2cbcng  bic 
SDlenfd^cn  nur  noc^  tt)ie  burrc  gcfrummtc  SKumien  auf  ^tahtn 
in  ^atahmhtn  begcgnen— unb  uor  bcm  ^lugc,  ^(n^  bcrarmt 
unb  oertaijcn  ift  unb  ba§  fcin  9)lcnfd^  mc^r  crfrcucn  witt  — 
unb  oor  bcm  poljcn  ®6ttcrfo|)nc,  ben  fcin  Ungtaube  unb  feme 
cinfame,  menfd()enlcere  25ruft  an   einen  ewigen  unDcrrutften 

@d()mcrj  anfd^mieben t)or  alien  biefen  bleibft  bu,  erquicf= 

cnbe  5Watur,  mit  beinen  SBlumcn  unb  (^Mx^tn  unb  .^ataraften 
treu  unb  troftenb  pc|)cn,  unb  ber  blutenbe  ©ottcrfo^n  wirft 
fhimm  unb  fait  ben  S^ropfen  ber  "^txn  aui  ben  Slugen,  bamit 
fic  l^ell  unb  xotxt  auf  beinen  SUulfancn  unb  auf  beinen  grul^s 
lingcn  unb  auf  beinen  @onnen  licgen  I 

Mighty  Nature  !  when  we  see  and  love  thee,  we  love  our  fellow- 
men  more  warmly  ;  and  when  we  must  pity  or  forget  them,  thou 
still  remainest  with  us,  and  reposest  before  the  tearful  eye  like  a 
green  ridge  of  mountains  in  the  evening  red.  Alas  !  before  the  soul, 
in  whose  sight  the  morning  dew  of  its  ideals  has  faded  to  a  cold, 
grey  drizzle — and  before  the  heart,  which,  in  the  subterranean 
passages  of  this  life,  meets  no  longer  men,  but  only  dry,  crooked-up 
mummies  on  crutches  in  catacombs — and  before  the  eye  which  is 
impoverished  and  forsaken,  and  which  no  human  creature  will  any 
longer  gladden — and  before  the  proud  son  of  the  gods,  whom  his 
tmbelief  and  his  lonely  bosom,  emptied  of  humanity,  rivet  down  to 
an  eternal,  unchangeable  anguish  ;  before  all  these  thou  remainest, 
quickening  Nature,  with  thy  flowers,  and  mountains,  and  cataracts, 
a  faithful  comforter ;  and  the  bleeding  son  of  the  gods,  cold  and 
speechless,  dashes  ;the  drop  of  anguish  from  his  eyesi,  that  they  may 
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rest,  far  and  clear,  on  thy  volcanoes,  and  on  thy  springs,  and  on  thy 
suns ! 

The  Naturalness  op  Children. 

Titan,  Cycle  2. 

@tc  fatten  jcnc  ^txUxt  Unbcfangcn^cit  bcr  ^nbcr,  bcr 
^nfJtcr  unb  bcr  fubtic^cn  SBolfcr,  bic  nur  ben  ^onigbcl^dltcr 
ber  9}lmute  auSnafd^t ;  unb  balder  fanben  fte  an  jebec  anfaden^ 
ben  SBeOe^  an  jebem  3ttronenfpa(tec,  an  jebec  Statue  unter 
fblxxUvif  an  jebem  ru^enben  SQSteberfc^em/  an  jebem  flte^enben 
^c^iffe  me^r  M  ein  S3lume,  bte  ben  gefudten  ^elc^  n^etter 
unter  bem  xoaxmtn  «^tmme(  a\x\ma6)U,  anflatt  baf  eS  un§ 
unter  unferm  faltcn  xoit  ben  25iencn  gel^t,  t)or  benen  SWaifrofte 
bie  SBlumcn  Derfd^ticfen. — £)  bie  Snfulaner  t^un  SRec^t  Unfer 
groftcr  unb  Idngfter  Srrtl^um  x%  bag  xoxc  baS  gcbcn,  b.  1^. 
feinen  ®enuf,  xoit  bie  aKatcriatiften  baS  Sc^^  in  fciner  Sufam* 
menf clung  fud^cn,  alS  fonnte  ba§  (^anit  obcr  tia^  SBcr^dlt* 
nifl  ber  SBcftanbt^eile  un§  etnja§  geben,  bag  nic^t  jeber  einjelne 
a^eil  fd()on  l^dtte.  S5epe|)t  benn  bcr  ^immel  unferS  ©afc^nS, 
tt)ic  bcr  blauc  uber  un6,  auS  obcr  matter  2uft,  bie  in  ber  ^a^t 
unb  im  ^tcincn  nur  ein  burcft(irf)tigeS  ^x^H  ift  unb  bic  erft 
in  bcr  gcrne  unb  im  ®rofen  blaucr  ^ct^cr  wirb?  <Da8 
3a^r|)unbcrt  wirft  ben  S3tumcnfamcn  bcincr  grcube  nur  auS 
bcr  porofcn  ©dcmafd^inc  t)on  JQ^nutcn  5  obcr  oictmcl^r  an  bcr 
fcligcn  Q:mo^U'\t  fctbcr  i)t  fcinc  anbcre  »g)anb|)abc  al§  bcr 
Slugcnblicf.  ®ag  2cbcn  befte^t  nidf)t  au§  70  Sa^rcn,  fonbcrn 
bic  70  Sa]()rc  bcftc^cn  Oi\x%  cmcm  forttt)c|)cnbcn  2cbcn,  unb  man 
l^at  atlcmat  gclcbt  unb  gcnug  o^dibtf  man  jlcrbc,  wenn  man 
Witt. 

They  had  that  serene  naturalness  of  children,  artists,  and  southem 
people,  which  is  only  from  the  honey-cup  of  the  moment ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  found  in  every  dashing  wave,  in  every  citron- 
frame,  in  every  statue  among  blossoms,  in  every  dancing  reflection, 
in  every  darting  ship,  more  than  one  flower  which  opened  its  full 
cup  wider  under  the  warm  sky ;  whereas  with  us,  under  our  cold 
one,  it  fares,  as  with  the  bees,  against  whom  the  frosts  of  May  shut 
the  flowers  up.  0  the  islanders  are  right !  Our  greatest  and  most 
lasting  error  is,  that  we  look  for  life — that  is,  its  happiness — as  the 
materialists  look  for  the  soul,  in  the  combination  of  parts — as  if  the 
whole,  or  the  relation  of  its  component  parts,  could  give  us  anything 
which  each  individual  part  had  not  already.      Does,  then,  the 
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heaven  of  our  existence,  like  the  blue  one  over  our  heads,  consist  of 
mere  empty  air,  which,  when  near  to  and  in  little,  is  only  a  trans- 
parent nothing,  and  which  only  in  the  distance  and  in  gross  becomes 
blue  ether?  The  century  casts  the  flower-seeds  of  thy  joy  only 
from  the  porous  sowing-machine  of  minutes ;  or,  rather,  to  the  blest 
eternity  itself  there  is  no  other  handle  than  the  instant.  It  is  not 
that  life  consists  of  seventy  years,  but  that  seventy  years  consist  of 
a  continuous  life  ;  and  one  has  lived  at  all  events,  and  lived  enough, 
die  when  one  may. 

Pleasures  are  like  Pine- Apples. 

Titan,  Cycle  3. 

grcubcn  Don  augncl^menbem  ©cfc^macf  xoxt  5lnattaS  l^abcn 
baS  ^d^limme/  baf  fte  xo'xt  ^nanag  t(x$  Sal^nfletfd^  bluten 
madden. 

Pleasures  of  high  flavour,  like  pine-apples,  have  the  misfortune 
that,  like  pine-apples,  they  make  the  gums  bleed. 

LrPE  IS  LIKE  THE  OlIVE. 

Titan,  Cycle  3. 

Sft  ^a^  2ebcn  xoxt  cine  £)(tt>c  cine  bittcrc  J^ruc^t,  fo  grcifc 
nur  bcibe  fd()arf  mit  bcr  $rcffc  an,  fie  licfcrn  baS  fuf cftc  IDcL 

If  life,  like  the  olive,  is  a  bitter  fruit,  then  grasp  both  with  the 
press  and  they  will  afford  the  sweetest  oil. 

Men  only  to  be  subdued  by  Men. 

Titan,  Cycle  5. 

9Jur  burd^  SWenfc^cn  bcficgt  unb  ubcrfteigt  man  SDlenfd^en, 
nic^t  burd^  95ud()cr  unb  23orjugc.  5Dlan  mug  nic^t  fcinen 
SDScrtl^  au^U^tn,  urn  bic  9}icnfdj)cn  ju  gewinncn,  fonbcrn  man 
mufi  fic  gcwinnen,  unb  bann  erft  jcncn  jcigcn.  Unglucf  tft 
m^tt  xoxt  Unocrftanb,  unb  nic^t  fott)ol  burd^  ilugcnb  M  burdf) 
SScrjIanb  »irb  man  furd()tbar  unb  glutflid^. 

Only  through  men  are  men  subdued  and  surpassed,  not  by  books 
and  superior  qualities.  One  must  not  display  his  worth  in  order 
to  gain  men,  but  gain  them  first,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  show 
his  worth.  There  is  no  calamity  like  ignorance  ;  and  not  so  much 
by  virtue  as  by  imderstanding  is  man  made  formidable  and  for- 
tunate. 
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Vanity,  Libertinism,  and  Idleness. 

Titan,  Cycle  9. 

SD^ir  koentgflenS  ter  ^goiSmuS,  bie  Stbertmage  unt)  baS 
!Dhtf igge^en  gekoif  bleiben  unb  ftgen )  bcnn  biefe  ®c^n)dmme 
unb  SJtoofe  fdete  bad  ^d^i^fal  fo  tocit,  aU  t$  lonnte,  in  bit 
l^o^em  @tdnbe  l^tnauf,  koetl  fte  in  ttn  ntebern  unb  breitern  ^u 
fcl^r  auSgcgriffcn  unb  fte  auSgcfogcn  l^dtten— »ctc^cS  baS 
SWujlcr  berfclbcn  SBorftc^t  gemcfcn  ju  fe^n  fd&eint,  auS  bcr  bic 
@d^iffc  ben  5£cufctSbrecf,  benn  pe  au&  9)crficn  l^oten,  ftet§  obcn 
an  bent  SO^aftbaum  l^dngen^  banttt  fetn  ©eftanf  ntc^t  bte  ^rac^t 
bed  @c^tffraumS  befuble* 

At  least  vanity,  libertinism,  and  idleness,  will  stay  and  sit  for 
their  likeness ;  for  fate  has  sown  these  mushrooms  and  mosses  as 
high  as  possible  among  the  upper  classes,  because  in  the  lower  and 
broader  they  would  have  spreaii  too  much,  and  sucked  them  dry — 
which  seems  to  be  the  pattern  of  that  same  foresight  by  which  ships 
always  have  their  asafoetida,  which  they  bring  from  Persia,  hanging 
overhead  on  the  mast,  in  order  that  its  stench  may  not  contaminate 
the  freight  on  deck. 

Hedgehog-like  Souls  and  free  Hearts. 

Titan,  Cycle  10. 

9?ur  njeid^e  95tatttt)idEtcr»  unb  ^QcU<BccUn  rtngctn  unb 
frempcn  \x6)  t)or  jebcm  ^in^ev  in  fidj)  jufammcn  5  unter  bent 
offnen  .Stopfe  ^dngt  gcrn  cin  offncS  ,g)erj. 

Only  weak,  caterpillar,  and  hedgehog-like  souls  curl  and  crumple 
up  into  themselves  at  every  touch ;  imder  the  free  brain  beats 
gladly  a  free  heart 

The  Season  of  Childhood. 

Titan,  Cycle  10. 

3n  jcner  finbtid^en  Sdt,  wo  bie  ^etie  auf  bcr  SRegenbogem 
brudEc  bcr  ^^anta[\t  tvodnc$  gufc§  ubcr  bie  2ac^en  unb 
SDlaucrn  bcr  untcrn  @rbe  wcgfc^reitct. 

That  very  season  of  childhood,  when  the  soul,  on  the  rainbow 
bridge  of  fancy,  glides  along,  dry-shod,  over  the  waUs  and  ditches 
of  this  lower  earth. 
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Days  never  to  be  Forgotten. 

TiUm,  Cycle  12. 

Slu«  bcr  ^mbl^cit— ac^  au8  jcbcm  filter— Bleibcn  unfcrm 
«^er§en  oft  Za^t  unDergdnglici^/  bte  jebeS  anbere  oergeffen  ^dtte. 

Childhood — ah  yes  !  every  age — often  leaves  behind  in  our  hearts 
imperishable  days,  which  every  other  heart  had  forgotten. 

Wordsworth  {To  a  Butterfly)  says  : — 

Sweet  childish  days  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now. 

Posts  of  Honour. 

Titan,  Cycle  16. 

Scbc  ©l^renfdutc  cr^cbt  ta^  »g)crj  cincS  2)lannc6,  ben  man 
boraufjlcttt,  ubcr  ben  SBrobcm  be§  £cbcnS,  ubcr  bic  ^a<^tU 
miltn  ber  ^rangfatc,  ubcr  ben  Jroflncbcl  bcr  SJcrbricfti^fcit 
unb  ubcr  bic  brcnnbarc  £uft  bcS— 3orn§. 

Every  post  of  honour  lifts  the  heart  of  a  man  who  is  placed  on  it 
above  the  vapour  of  life,  the  hail-clouds  of  calamity,  the  frosty 
mists  of  discontent,  and  the  inflammable  air  of  wrath. 

Men  pull  of  Love  and  Hatred. 

Titan,  Cycle  16. 

@S  muftc  Unftcrbtic^c  xvt^un,  xotnn  fie  bic  Mcitintn,  t>om 
@c^itffat  unb  t)on  bcr  ^d^ulb  oft  fo  xotii  auScinanbcr  gc^attncn 
aRcnfc^cn  fd^cn;  xck  pc,  gleic^  bcr  SSaliSnedc,*  fic^  oom  fump= 
figcn  SBobcn  abrcifcn  unb  aufftcigcn  in  ctn  fd()6ncrc§  Element, 
unb  tt)ic  ftc  nun  in  bcr  frcicrn  S^h^t  ben  3n)ifc^cnraum  il^rcr 
^crjcn  ubcrnjinbcn  unb  jufammcnfommcn.  —  ^bcr  cS  muf 
aud^  Unftcrblic^c  fd^mergcn,  tt)cnn  fie  unS  untcr  bem  fc^njcrcn 
®txoxittx  bc§  £cbcn6  gcgcncinanbcr  auf  bem  @d)(a(^tfclbe 
bcr  gcinbf(^aft  auSgcrudt  crblicfcn,  untcr  boppcltcn  ©c^idgcn, 
rxnti  fo  tobtlic^  gctroffcn  oom  fcrncn  @c^icffal  unb  Don  bcr 
nal^cn  «^anb;  bic  un6  t)crbinbcn  foUtc  \ 

*  35ie  weibKd^e  SSaliSncrie  Itegt  jufamincngeroUt  unfen  \m  SBaffer, 
ottS  toeld^em  fte  mtt  ber  S3(umenBnoSpe  aufjte^t,  urn  im  $reien  ju  blu^en ; 
bte  mdnnlid^e  mac^t  ftc^  tann  t)om  ju  Burden  ©tengel  (o§  unb  fd^koimmt 
mit  i^rem  trodnen  SBIutenjlaube  ter  erflem  )u* 
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It  must  touch  immortals  when  they  see  men,  the  heavy-laden, 
and  often  held  so  widely  asunder  by  fate  or  fault,  how,  like  the 
Valisneria,*  they  will  tear  themselves  away  from  the  marshy  bottom, 
and  ascend  into  a  fairer  element ;  and  then,  in  the  freer  upper  air, 
how  they  will  conquer  the  distance  between  their  hearts  and  come 
together.  But  it  must  also  pain  immortals  when  they  behold  us, 
under  the  violent  tempests  of  life,  arrayed  against  each  other  on 
the  hattte-field  of  enmity,  under  double  blows,  and  so  mortally 
smitten,  at  once  by  remote  destiny  and  by  that  nearer  hand  which 
should  bind  up  our  wounds  ! 

*  The  female  Valisneria  lies  rolled  up  under  the  water,  out  of  which  it 
liffcs  its  bud  to  bloom  in  the  opeu  air ;  the  male  then  loosens  itself  from  the 
too  short  stalk  and  swims  to  her  with  its  dry  blossom-dust. 


The  Morning-Redness  op  Life. 

Titan,  Cycle  20. 

Sld^,  mi  l^aben  cS  atle  cinmal  gewuft,  xoxx  tcurben  aCfe  ein= 
mat  Don  ber  SKorgenrot^e  t)c§  gcbcnS  gcfdrbt!  .♦♦.£)  marum 
ac^ten  xoix  nic^t  atlc  crften  SKcgungcn  ber  mcnfc^li(^cn  5)?atur 
fur  \)t\\\^,  a\^  ^rfKingc  fur  ben  g6ttlirf)cn  5lttar  ?  ©8  q^xhi  ja 
nid^tS  SRcincrcS  unb  SSdrmcre§  at§  unfcre  erfte  grcunbfc^aft, 
unfere  erfte  2iebe,  unfcr  erfteS  ©trcben  nad)  2Babrbeiten, 
unfer  erfteS  ®efu^l  fur  bie  ^atux  5  n)ie  5lbam,  njcrbcn  xoxt 
crji  au§  UnperbUd)en  ®terblicbc5  n)te  Slcg^pter  merben  xoii 
\t\x\)tx  tjon  ®ottcrn  M  9)lenfc^cn  recjiert  5  —  unb  ba§  Sbeal 
cilet  ber  SSirftic^Beit,  xoit  \>d  einigen  SBdumcn  tik  xot\6)tn 
S5luten  ben  hxditn  ro^en  S3Idttcrn,  oor,  bamit  nic^t  bicfe 
ftc^  t)or  ba§  ^tCLWhtn  unb  25efruc^ten  jener  ftcftem 

Ah !  we  have  all  once  known  it,  we  have  all  once  been  tinged 
with  the  raoming-redness  of  life  !  ....  0  why  do  we  not 
regard  all  first  stirrings  of  human  emotion  as  holy,  as  firstlings  for 
the  altar  of  God  ?  There  is  truly  nothing  purer  and  warmer  than 
our  first  friendship,  our  fii-st  love,  our  first  striving  after  trutlis, 
our  first  feeling  for  nature.  Like  Adam,  we  are  made  mortals  out 
of  immortals  ;  like  Egyptians,  we  are  governed  earlier  by  gods 
than  by  men  ;  and  the  ideal  foreruns  the  reality,  as  with  some  trees, 
the  tender  blossoms  anticipate  the  broad,  rough  leaves,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  not  set  before  the  dusting  and  the  fructifying 
of  the  former. 
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Loving  Emotions. 

Titan^  Cycle  22. 

Wit  licBcnbcn  ©mpfinbuttgen  gc|)cn,  mt  ®ctt)dd()fe,  Bet 
QciDittcr^aftcr  2uft  beg  2cbcn§  fc^ncdcr  in  tic  ^6^e. 

All  loving  emotions,  like  plants,  shoot  up  most  rapidly  in  the 
tempestuous  atmosphere  of  lil'e. 

Men  like  Bullets. 
Titan,  Cycle  26. 
'j^xt   SDlcnfd^en  9c]()cn  xoxt  <Sc^icffu9ctn  wetter,  icenn  jte 

Men,  like  bullets,  go  farthest  when  they  are  smoothest. 

Great  and  Intellectual  Men. 

Titan,  Cycle  29. 

Se  frdftiger  unb  gc;|!reid()cr  unb  grofcr  gmet  SKcnfd^en 
finb;  bepo  ttjenigcr  Dcrtragcn  fie  fid)  untcr  @incm  3!)c(fcnftucf, 
tt)ie  grofle  Snfcftcn,  bie  tjon  grucf)tcn  Icbcn,  ungei'efli^  finb 
(§.  S5.  in  jebcr  ^afelnuf  ji|t  nur  @in  ^afcr),  inbcf  bie  fteinen, 
bie  nur  Don  23 latter n  je()ren,  j.  25.  bie  23(attldufe,  nefterraeife 
beifammenfleben. 

The  more  powerful  and  intellectual,  and  great  too,  men  are,  so 
much  the  less  can  they  bear  each  other  under  one  ceiling  ;  as  great 
insects  which  live  on  fruits  (for  example,  in  every  hazel-nut  there 
flits  only  one  chafer),  whereas  the  little  ones,  which  only  live  on 
leaves  (for  instance  the  leaf-lice),  cleave  together  nest-wise. 

The  Empty-brained  and  Inquisitive. 

Titan,  Cycle  31. 

©r  ftdubte  fogteid^  mit  ber  ^Icie  t)on  leeren  fd^nellen  un» 
dl^nlic^en  graven  urn  fic^  unb  eitte  pets ;  benn  er  ^Mt  faft 
noc^  me^r  ^angnjcite,  M  er  mac^te,  xoxt  jic^  iiber^aupt  fur 
fcinen  baS  ^ibtn  fo  wibrig  oertdngert,  aB  fur  ben,  ber  eg 
t)erfurget. 

He  immediately  began  to  dust  about  him  with  the  bran  of 
empty,  rapid,  disconnected  questions,  and  was  always  in  a  hurry ; 
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for  he  suffered  almost  more  ennui  than  he  caused  ;  as,  in  general, 
there  is  no  one  with  whom  life  drags  so  disagreeably  as  with  >iim 
who  tries  to  make  it  shorter. 

Easier  to  flatter  than  to  praise. 

Titan,  Cycle  34. 

@S  t|l  bcm  SKcnfc^en  Icic^ter  unb  gcldupger,  ju  f(i)mei(i)tin 
aU  ju  loben. 

It  is  easier  and  handier  for  men  to  flatter  than  to  praise. 

Centuries  Past  and  Future. 

Titan  J  Cycle  34. 

Sn  ben  Sal^rl^unberten  t)or  unS  fc^cint  unS  btc  SKenfc^l^cit 
l^cranjuwac^fcn,  va  bcnen  nad^  unS  abjumetPcn,  in  unfcrm  ^crr= 
l\^  blu|)cnb  aufjuplagen:  fo  fd^cincn  unS  nur  bie  SBoIfcn 
unferS  ©^citctpunftcS  gcrabc  gu  gel^cn,  bic  ctncn  t)or  un§ 
fteigen  t)om  ^^ortgonte  l^erauf;  bie  anbern  l^inter  unS  gie^en 
gefrummt  ^inab. 

In  the  centuries  before  us  humanity  appears  to  us  to  be  growing 
up  ;  in  those  which  come  after  us,  to  be  fading  away  ;  in  our  own, 
to  burst  forth  in  glorious  bloom  :  thus  do  the  clouds,  only  when  in 
our  zenith,  seem  to  move  straight  forward ;  those  in  front  of  us 
come  up  from  the  horizon,  the  others  behind  us  sail  downward  with 
foreshortened  forms. 

In  Old  Age  Hope  ceases. 

Titan,  Cycle  34. 

3>aS  %iitx  ift  nid^t  trubc,  xotxi  barin  unfre  greuben,  fonbern 
Weil  unfre  ^offnungen  auf^orcn. 

What  makes  old  age  so  sad  is,  not  that  our  joys,  but  that  our 
hopes  cease. 

Solomon  (Ecclesiastes,  xii.  5)  says  : — "Desire  shall  faiL" 

Old  Age  of  Women. 

Titan,  Cycle  34. 

©afi  fitter  ber  SKeiber  ift  truber  unb  cinfamer  aU  baS  ber 
SWdnner :  barum  f^ont  in  jenen  bie  Saf^re,  bie  ^c^mergen  unb 
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ba8  ®cfd&led^t! — Ueberl^aupt  glctd^t  baS  2eBcn  oft  bcm  Jang* 
S3aume  mtt  aufmdrtggerid^teten  ^tac^elit;  an  tvel^em  ber  S3dr 
Ictd^t  l^inauf  §um  »g)om9s^6ber  flcttcrt,  tt)ot)on  cr  aber  untcr 
lauter  @tid^en  tDieber  jurudErutfc^ct. 

The  old  age  of  women  is  sadder  and  more  solitaiy  tlian  that  of 
men  ;  spare,  therefore,  in  them  their  years,  their  sorrows,  and  their 
sex  I  in  fact,  life  often  resembles  the  trap-tree,  with  its  thorns 
directed  upwards,  on  which  the  bear  easily  clambers  up  to  the 
honey-bait,  bat  &om  which  he  can  slide  down  again  only  under 
severe  stings. 

Poverty  and  Impoverishment. 

Titan,  Cycle  34. 

S^M  2)litteiben  mit  bcr  9lrmut^,  abcr  nod^  l^unbcrtmat 
mcl^r  mit  ber  SScrarmung !  !Wur  jene,  ni^t  btcfc  ma^t  SBolfcr 
unb  Snbioibucn  bcf|cr. 

Have  compassion  on  poverty,  but  a  hundred  times  more  on  im- 
poverishment !  Only  the  former,  not  the  latter,  makes  nations  and 
individuals  better. 

Love. 

Titan,  Cycle  34. 

X>\t  2icbc  tjerminbert  t>\t  xotihii^t  gcinl^eit  unb  t>erfldr!t 
bte  mdnnlic^e. 

Love  lessens  woman's  delicacy  and  increases  man's. 

Noble  Pride. 

Titan,  Cycle  34. 

@S  (^xH  etnen  9en)tfTen  eblen;  burd^  xod^tn  mel^r  alt  burc^ 
25cfc^ciben]^eit  S3crbienfte  l^ctlcr  qf^oxiitn. 

There  is  a  certain  noble  pride  through  which  merits  shine 
brighter  than  through  modesty. 

A  Mighty  Will. 

Titan,  Cycle  36. 

3n  il^m  xoo^nit  etn  mdd^ttger  SBtUe^  ber  bloS  ^ur  :Ctenerfd^aft 
ber  5£riebc  fagtc :  c8  mcrbe  1  6in  fotd^er  ift  nic^t  ber  @toiji6= 
xm&,  welc^er  bloS  uber  innere  SJiiffet^dter  ober  .^dmUnge 
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ober  ^^riegggefangene  ober  ^tnber  gebeut^  fonbern  eS  tfl 
jencr  9cmalifc^=ener9ifd^c  ®eip,  bcr  tixt  gefunbcn  SBilbcn  unferS 
aSufcnS  bingt  unb  bdnbigt,  unb  ber  foniglic^cr  ju  ftd^,  dlS  bcr 
fpanifc^c  SRcgent  ju  anbcrn,  fagt :  3d&,  ber  <K6nig ! 

There  dwelt  in  him  a  mighty  will,  which  merely  said  to  the 
serving  company  of  impulses,  Let  it  be  !  Such  a  will  is  not 
stoicism,  which  rules  merely  over  internal  malefactors,  or  knaves,  or 
prisoners  of  wary  or  children^  but  it  is  that  genially  energetic  spirit 
which  conditions  and  binds  the  healthy  savages  of  our  bosoms,  and 
which  says  more  royally  to  itself  than  the  Spanish  regent  to  others  : 
I,  the  king. 

The  Beloved. 

Titan,  Cycle  36. 

W>tx  in  bcr  l^citigcrn  3cit  bc8  2cbcn8  xoxxt  baS  SBilb  bcr 
%tl\Mt^tn  @cclc  nic^t  im  @prac^»  unb  SBorjimmcr,  fonbcrn 
tm  bunf eln  {ttdcn  £)ratortum  aufgc^angcn ;  nur  mtt  ©eticbten 
fpri^t  man  t)on  ©cttcbtcn. 

But  in  the  holier  season  of  life  the  image  of  the  most  beloved 
soul  is  hung,  not  in  the  parlour  and  antechamber,  but  in  the  dim, 
silent  oratory  ;  only  with  loved  ones  do  we  speak  of  loved  ones. 

Coming  Events. 

Titan,  Cycle  38. 

©croiffc  2cutc  jinb  ben  gangen  Za^  fd^on  im  S3orauS  ooU 
5lergcr  fur  irgenb  einc  3ufunft,  gtcic^  bcm  Uginp^o^p^or,  bcr 
immcr  unter  bcm  SWifroffope  fo(^t,  ober  ben  Sifen{)uttcn,  worin 
jeben  5Iag  Jcucr  au§fommt. 

Certain  people  keep  themselves  all  day  long  full  of  vexation 
beforehand,  for  some  coming  event  or  other,  like  urinal  phosphate, 
which  always  boils  under  the  microscope,  or  forges,  wherein  every 
day  fire  breaks  out. 

A  Character. 

Titan,  Cycle  39. 

fdttta^it  ba6  faltc,  abcr  Udt  unb  f(^ncibcnb=gcfd^Iiffnc  ?luge, 
bcffcn  2Binfet  cine  offnc  25led()fc^ccrc  ober  aufgcftctltc  '^oMt 
fd^cincn— bie  rotl^c  9?afc  unb  ben  l^artcn  lippcnlofcn  SKunb, 
beffen  rot^tt^c  ^rebSfc^cerc  ftc^  abgcn)e|t  gufammengn^i^t 
baft  aufgcflulpte  .5^n  nxC^  btc  gauge  fldmmigc  feftc  gigur* 
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Examine  the  cold,  but  impudent  and  cutting,  sharply-ground  eye, 
whose  comers  resemble  a  pair  of  open  tinman's  shears,  or  a  trap 
set — ^the  red  nose,  and  the  hard  lipless  mouth,  whose  reddisli  crab's- 
claw,  worn  oflf  by  whetting,  pinches  together — the  cocked-up  chin, 
and  the  whole  stocky,  firm  figure. 

What  Impression  is  caused  by  the  Wicked. 

Titariy  Cycle  39. 

SScrbammt !  nebcn  ftctDijfcn  ©cftc^tcrn  fnimmcn  unt)  maufcrn 
pd^  bic  ^cclcnfc^njingen,  xoxt  nebcn  ^Ibtcrficlen  ®^tt)ancn»  unb 
Saubenfcbcrn  jerfaUcn^  alien  fc^ulblofcn  ©cfu^lcn  in  bcr  fo 
gcrdumigcn  S5ruft  3llbano'S  tt)urb*  cS  fo  unru^iQ  unb  cng  xoxt 
einem  Eaubenfluge^  \n  beffen  0d()la9  ^^^  ^i"^"  3lttgfc^n)an} 
gcworfcn. 

Furies  !  in  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  faces  the  pinions  of 
the  soul  crumple  up,  and  mew  themselves,  as  swans'  and  pigeons' 
feathers  are  crushed  before  eagles*  quills  ;  it  was  as  uncomfortable 
and  close  for  all  the  innocent  feelings  in  sucli  a  roomy  breast  as 
Albano's,  as  it  is  to  a  flock  of  pigeons,  into  whose  cote  some  one 
has  thrown  the  tail  of  a  polecat. 

Refreshing  at  times  to  give  some  Men  a  Drubbing. 

Titan,  Cycle  39. 

66  q^M  SKcnfd^cn  unb  ^txUn,  wo  etncn  red^tfc^affcnen 
5Wttnn  nid^tS  mel^r  crquicf  en  f onntc  alS  —  ^^rugcl,  \>\t  tt  (^abt. 

There  are  men  and  times  at  which  and  with  whom  nothing  could 
be  more  refreshing  to  an  honest  man  than  to  give  them  a  sound 
dmbbing. 

Men  are  like  Sheep  in  some  things. 

Titan,  Cycle  40. 

Ibxt  SWenfc^cn,  'm  SKutfjid^t  bcr  3ercmonicn,  SKoben  unb 
®t\t%tf  9lci(^  cinem  .Sug  ©d^afe,  inSgcfammt,  wofcrn  man  nur 
ben  Settl^ammel  uber  etnen  ^ttdtn  fe|en  laffen^  an  ber  ^teUe 
be6  ^taht^,  ^txi  man  nt^t  me^r  l^in^dlt^  noc^  auS  SBorftc^t 
ttuffpringcn  5 — unb  bie  mctftcn  unb  ^o^ftcn  ^prungc  in  <^iciatt 
tl^un  xovt  ol^ne  ben  ^tecfen. 

Men,  in  respect  to  ceremonies,  modes,  and  laws,  like  a  flock  of 
sheep,  will,  in  a  body,  provided  the  bell-wether  can  only  be  got  to 
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leap  over  a  pole,  continue  to  leap  carefully  over  the  same  place 
when  the  pole  has  been  taken  away;  and  the  most  and  highest 
leaps  in  the  state  are  those  we  make  without  the  pole. 

What  Fancy  accomplishes. 

TitaUy  Cycle  43. 

I^tan  ber  SRetj  unb  fogar  SBorgug  ber  ^el^nltd^fett  unb  <^opie 
tft  fo  grofi;  baf  fogar  tintx,  ber  einem  gleic^gultigen  SBefen 
dl^nitc^  fte^t/  unS  lieber  to\t\>,  xoit  baS  @(^o  etneS  (eeren  9{ufS^ 
bloS  iDcit  l^ter  xoxt  m  ber  na^al^menben  <^un{l  bte  S^ergangen^ 
l^cit  unb  abttjcfcnl^cit  cine  burc^  bie  ^Jl^antapc  burc^fc^einenbe 
©egenwart  tctrb. 

For  the  charm,  and  even  preferableness,  of  resemblance  and  copy 
is  so  great,  that  one  who  looks  like  even  an  indifferent  person 
becomes  more  dear  to  us,  like  the  echo  of  an  empty  sound,  merely 
because,  in  this  case  as  in  the  imitative  art,  the  past  and  absent, 
shining  through  the  fancy,  become  a  present. 

Ripening  Love. 

Titan,  Cycle  46. 

^ie  ttjcrbcnbc  Sicbc  ift  bic  jtiUjtc  5  bic  ^6:)aii\^tn  SBtumcn  in 
biefem  griil^lingc  mcibcn,  xoxt  bie  im  anbern,  baS  @onnenlid()t. 

Bipening  love  is  the  stillest ;  the  shady  flowers  in  this  spring,  as 
in  the  other,  shun  sunlight. 

Thoughts  of  the  Dead. 

Titan,  Cycle  47. 

SBem  t>\t  l^eitigen  Stobtcn  gleic^guttig  finb,  bem  werben  eg 
bie  Sebenbigen  auc^. 

To  whomsoever  the  holy  dead  are  of  no  consequence,  to  him  the 
living  are  so  too. 

Man  is  easily  forgotten. 

Titan,  Cycle  47. 

^ir  pel  eS  aufS  ^erj,  xoxt  leic^t  ber  SKenfc^  Dergeffen  tt)irb, 
er  liege  in  ber  Urne  ober  in  ber  ^^ramtbe— unb  wie  man  unfcr 
unfterMid^e§  3c^  xoxt  cinen  @d^aufpieler  fur  abwefenb  anjte^t, 
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fobalb  e8  nur  in  tier  ^liffc  pel^t  unb  nid^t  auf  ber  S3ul^ne 
untcr  ben  @pietern  poltert 

It  sank  into  thy  heart,  how  easily  man  is  forgotten,  whether  he 
lies  in  the  urn  or  in  the  pyramid ;  and  how  our  immortal  self  is 
regarded  like  an  actor,  as  absent,  so  soon  as  it  is  once  behind  the 
scenes,  and  frets  and  fumes  no  longer  among  the  players  on  the 
stage. . 

Our  Birthdats  like  Feathers  in  the  Broad  "Wing 

OF  Time. 

TitaUy  Cycle  47. 

£)ft  jdl^lf  ic^  am  ©eburtstage  bte  n^ac^fenben  %a^xt  ab;  tit 
gebern  iva  \>xtittn  Jtuget  ber  ^tit,  unb  bebad^te  Ht  S3er= 
raufc^en  ber  Sugenb :  ta  fhedf  x^  xotit  bie  «g)anb  nad^  einem 
greunbe  auS,  ber  ^d  mix  ixa  Sl^^aronS  9?ad^en,  worm  wir 
ge^oren  »erbcn,  pcl^en  btiebe,  »enn  t)or  mix  t)it  Sal^reSjeiten 
beS  %t\>tn^  am  Ufer  t)orubertaufen  mit  S3tumen  unb  93ldttern 
unb  grud^ten  unb  wenn  auf  htm  langen  @tromc  baS  aRenfd^en» 
gefd^led^t  in  taufenb  SBiegen  unb  ^drgen  l^inunterfd^ieflet 

id^  m6:it  ta^  bunte  Ufer  fliel^et  t)oruber,  fonbern  ber  SKenfd^ 
unb  fcin  @trom  5  ewig  blul^en  W  Sal^reSjciten  in  ben  ©drten 
be$  ®eftabe§  l^inauf  unb  l^inab,  aber  nur  wir  raufd^en  einmat 
t)or  ben  ®drten  t)orbci  unb  fel^ren  nid^t  urn. 

Often  have  I  reckoned  up  on  my  birthday  the  increasing  years — 
the  feathers  in  the  broad  wing  of  time — and  thought  upon  the 
sounding  flights  of  youth  ;  then  I  stretched  my  hand  far  out  after  a 
friend  who  should  stick  by  me  in  the  Charon's  skiff  wherein  we  are 
bom,  when  the  seasons  of  life's  year  glide  by  along  the  shore  before 
me,  with  their  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  fruits ;  and  when,  on  the 
long  stream,  the  human  race  shoots  downwards  in  its  thousand 
cradles  and  coffins. 

Ah,  it  is  not  the  gay,  variegated  shore  that  flies  by,  but  man  and 
his  stream  ;  for  ever  bloom  the  seasons  in  the  gardens  up  and  down 
along  the  shore  ;  only  we  sweep  by  once  for  all  before  the  garden, 
and  never  return. 

Friendship. 

Titariy  Cycle  48. 

3)ie  greunbfd^aft  l^at  <Stufen,  W  am  IXl^rone  ®otte8  burc^ 
aXle  ®eifler  ]^inauf|leigen  hi^  §um  unenblid^en  5  nur  tit  IBiebe 
ifl  erfdtttid^  \>nt  immer  biefelbe  unb  xoit  bie  SS^a^rl^ett  ol^ne 
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brei   §Berg(ei(|)ung§9rabe  unb  tin   einjtgeg   SBefen  fuUet  i^i 

Friendship  has  steps  which  lead  up  on  the  throne  of  God,  through 
all  spirits,  even  to  the  Infinite  ;  only  love  is  satiable,  and  like  truth 
admits  no  three  degrees  of  comparison  ;  and  a  single  being  fills  the 
heart 

The  Incoming  and  OurooiNa  op  Life. 

Titan,  Cycle  59. 

3l\6^t  nur  ber  @m=  unb  SluSgang  bcS  2cbcn8  tft  otclfad) 
uberfd^lctcrt,  au(|)  bie  furje  SBal^n  fctbcr  5  xoxt  urn  Oiq;^pti\^t 
ZtVKpti,  fo  Itegen  0p]()tn;re  urn  ben  groflten  ^empel,  unb  anberS 
alS  bcl  bcr  <Sp]^inp  lofet  bag  Sfldtl^fet  nur  bcr,  n)c((|)cr  flirbt 

Not  only  the  incoming  and  the  outgoing  of  life  are  hidden  with  a 
manifold  veil,  but  even  the  short  path  itself ;  as  around  Egyptian 
temples,  so  around  the  greatest  of  all  temples,  sphinxes  lie,  and 
reversing  the  case  as  it  was  with  the  sphinx,  he  only  solves  the 
riddle  who  dies. 

Jealousy. 

Titan,  Cycle  61. 

Unb  nun  fog  jtd^  Ut  ^rote  ber  Sifcrfud^t,  bic  im  TcBenbigcn 
S5aume  XtH  unb  tt?dc^|l  o^ne  jtc^tbarcn  ©ingang  unb  5luggang, 
in  feinem  marmen  •gjergen  feft. 

And  now  the  toad  of  jealousy,  which  lives  and  grows  in  the  living 
tree  without  any  visible  way  in  or  out,  nursed  itself  to  full  size  in 
his  warm  heart. 

A  Female  Heart. 

Titan,  Cycle  63. 

Snbcfl  glcid^t  ein  wetblid^cS  S^tx^  oft  bcm  SKarmor^  ber 
gcfd^idte  ^U\X[mt%  t^ut  taufenb  ^c^Idge,  o^ne  \ia^  bcr  parifd^c 
S3(ocf  nur  in  W  fiinic  cineS  ©prungcS  reif e  5  abcr  auf  einmal 
brid^t  tx  auScinanbcr  cben  in  bic  Jorm,  t)it  bcr  gcfd^idEtc 
(Steinme^  fo  (angc  Ifjdmmernb  tjcrfotgtc. 

However,  a  female  heart  is  often  like  marble  ;  the  cunning  stone- 
cutter strikes  a  thousand  blows  without  the  Parian  block  showing 
the  line  of  a  crack,  but  all  at  once  it  breaks  asunder  into  the  very 
form  which  the  cunning  stone-cutter  has  so  long  been  hammering 
after. 
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The  Time  op  Youth. 

TitaUy  Cycle  64. 

gii^lt'  er  unBefd^reiblic^  parf  unb  fufi,  \>0i^  t>\t  l^olbc  Sugenb- 
%tit  unfcr  SBetfc^*  unb  ®ncd^en(anb  ijl  ootl  ©otter,  Ztxa'pti 
unb  8uft— ad^  unb  weld^eS  fo  oft  ©otl^cn  mit  Za%tn  burc^- 
jlrctfen  unb  auStccrcn. 

He  felt  with  indescribable  strength  and  sweetness  that  the  lovely 
time  of  youth  is  our  Italy  and  Greece,  full  of  gods,  temples,  and 
bliss  ;  and  which,  alas  !  so  often  Goths  and  Vandals  stalk  through, 
and  strip  with  their  talons. 

Creation-Days  of  Nature. 

Titan f  Cycle  64. 

@S  ^\H  jmif^cn  ben  SiataggsA^agen  beS  2eben6— wo  bcr 
aHegenbcgcn  ber  D^atur  unS  nur  jerbrod^en  unb  aU  ein  unform- 
lic^cr  bunter  ^(umpc  am  ^orijont  erfd^eint— juweilen  einige 
€5(|)6pfun9Sta9e,  wo  fte  fid^  in  eine  fd^one  ©ejialt  runbet  unb 
gufammcnjicl^t,  \a  wo  (ic  tebenbig  wirb  unb  wic  cine  @eele  un6 
anfptic^t 

There  are  sometimes  between  the  everyday  days  of  life,  when  the 
rainbow  of  nature  appears  to  us  only  broken  up,  and  as  a  misshapen, 
motley  mass  on  the  horizon,  certain  creation-days,  when  she  rounds 
and  contracts  herself  into  a  fair  form — nay,  when  she  becomes  alive 
and  speaks  to  us  like  a  soul. 

Life's  Waves. 

Titan,  Cycle  64. 

^ie  SBoge  unb  ber  5£ropfe  im  unenblid^en  ST^eere  beS  Sebeng 
Derfloffen  untl^eUbar  mit  ben  ^tromen  unb  (Strubeln,  weld^e 
barin  gtngen* 

The  wave  and  the  drop  in  the  endless  sea  of  life  flowed  away  in 
indivisible  imion  with  the  streams  and  whirlpools  which  it  bore  on- 
wards. 

Love  cannot  be  concealed  from  Women. 
Titan,  Cycle  64. 
0ie  l^atte  ^(bano'g  Stebe  leid^t  erlaufd^t;  weU  uberad  ^tn 
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SBcibcm  attcS  U{6;^ttx  gu  ocrbcdcn  ift,  fogar  bcr  «g)af;  alS  fcin 

She  had  easUy  detected  Albano's  love,  because  everything  is 
easier  to  disguise  firom  women — even  hatred,  than  its  opposite. 

Maidens  as  Doves  op  Passage. 

Titan,  Cycle  65. 

%6^  ^aBe  oft  bad  fd^one  tetc^te  9?omabemSe6en  ber  ^a^6^tn 
in  il^rctt  arfabifd^en  gcbenS=3lbfc|)nittcn  bewunbert  mit  9Jeib  5 
letc^t  pattern  biefc  gtugtauben  in  cine  frembc  gamilic  unb 
nd^en  unb  lad^en  unb  befud^en  ba  mit  ber  SSod^ter  bed  ^aufeS 
cin  ober  %xot\  aRonate  lang,  unb  man  ^dlt  baS  ^opulirrcid  fur 
etnen  gamilienjwcig 5— ^ingegen  wir  @tubentauben  werben 
f(|)tt)er  t)erfe|t  unb  eim^eimifd^  unb  reiten  meiftenS  nad^  einigen 
Za^tn  n)ieber  guru^. 

I  have  often  admired  with  envy  the  fine,  light,  nomadic  life  of 
maidens  in  their  Arcadian  life-segments ;  easily  do  these  doves  of 
passage  flutter  into  a  strange  family,  and  sew,  and  laugh,  and  visit 
there,  with  the  daughters  of  the  house,  one  or  two  months,  and  one 
takes  the  ingrafted  shoot  for  a  family  twig  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
Jumsehold -pigeons  are  inhabitive  and  hard  to  transplant,  and 
generally  after  a  few  days  journey  back  again. 

Fancy  and  Sickness. 

Titan,  Cycle  66. 

^l^antape  unb  ^ranf^eit  ftnb  W  ©ttcrn  bcS  luftigcn  SBur= 
gengets,  ber  wie  cin  taubeS  SSettcrleud^ten  fengenb  ubcr  atlc 
S3(utcn  bcr  Sugcnb  flicgt. 

Fancy  and  sickness  are  the  parents  of  the  air-bom  destroying 
angel,  who  flies  scorching,  like  a  dumb  heat-lightning,  over  aU  the 
blossoms  of  youth. 

What  Fate  does  to  Man. 

Titan,  Cycle  66. 

®a  fprad^  cr  cbcl  t)on  ber  SBujlenci  \it^  ^t^tn%  unb  t)om 
@d^ic!fa(,  bag  ben  3Rcnf(^cn  xoxt  ben  SBcfut)  jum  Crater  auS= 
brenne  unb  bann  wiebcr  ful^lc,  5lucn  barein  fdc  unb  \\)n  wicber 
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mtt  gfeuer  fuOe— unb  t>om  einjtgen  @tu(f  beS  l^o^ten  SebenS; 
oon  ber  Biebe^  unb  oon  ber  §Berle|ung;  toenn  baS  ®efc^t(f  mit 
fetnen  SSinben  etne  S3tume  reibenb  ^in  unb  l^^er  betoege  unb 
baburd^  bie  grune  Sflinbc  (kx^,  ber  @rbc  burc^fd^ncibc. 

Nobly  he  spoke  of  life's  wilderness,  and  of  fate  -which  burns  out 
man,  like  Vesuvius,  into  a  crater,  and  then  again  sows  cool  meadows 
therein,  and  fills  it  again  with  fire  ;  and  of  the  only  blessedness  of 
this  hollow  life — ^love ;  and  of  the  injury  inflicted,  when  fate  with  its 
winds  sways  and  rubs  a  flower  to  and  fro,  and  thereby  cuts  through 
the  green  skin  against  the  earth. 

A  Loving  Maiden. 

Titan,  Cycle  71. 

Q\n  ttcbcnbcS  SKdbd^en  wirb  unbcwuf t  fu^ncr. 

A  loving  maiden  grows  unconsciously  more  bold. 

The  Star  op  Love. 

Titan,  Cycle  71. 

5)a$  ^crj  bcbarf  gu  fcincm  ^immct  ntd^t  t>tct  ^ia%  unb 
nit^t  t>tel  @tcme  tiaxan,  wcnn  nur  ber  ber  8tebc  aufgegangen. 

The  heart  needs  not  for  its  heaven  much  space,  nor  many  stars 
therein,  if  only  the  star  of  love  has  arisen. 

A  Convulsive  Smile. 

Titan,  Cycle  80. 

©er  alte  ®^emann  t)crbreitcte  uber  fein  (Scftd^t  jenefi 
gucfenbe  Sdd^eln,  baS  bei  cinigcn  SWenfd^en  ber  3u(fuug  bcS 
^orf^oljeS  o^nix^tf  welc^e  baS  %nbt\^tn  b«S  gifd^eS  anfagt 

The  old  bridegroom  diffused  over  his  face  that  convulsive  smile 
which,  with  some  men,  resembles  the  convulsive  quiver  of  the  cork 
when  it  annoimces  the  bite  of  the  fish. 

• 

Remembrances  last  longer  than  Present  Eeality. 

Titan,  Cycle  81. 
Ch:innerungen  bauern  (dnger  aU  @egenn)art/  n)te  i^  S3(uten 
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t)ic(c  Sa^rc  fonfcroirct  l^abc,  abcr  feinc  grud^tc.  Sa,  cS  <^M 
yxtU  weibtic^c  (Seelcn,  bic  pd^  nur  in  ben  SBtutcn  bcS  aBcin= 
gartcnS  ber  Jrcubc  bcraufc^en,  wic  anberc  crft  in  ben  S3ecrcn 
beg  SBeinbergS. 

Remembrances  last  longer  than  present  reality,  as  I  have  con- 
served blossoms  many  years,  but  never  fruits.  Yes,  there  are 
tender  female  souls  which  intoxicate  themselves  only  among  the 
blossoms  of  the  vineyard  of  joy,  as  others  do  only  with  the  berries 
of  the  vinehilL 

The  Wound  op  Conscience. 

Titan^  Cycle  82. 

£)  ViZ  SKunbc  tit%  ©ctoiffenS  wirb  feine  9?arbe,  unb  bic  ^dt 
fu^lt  fte  nid^t  m\t  il^rcm  Stugct,  fonbern  l^dlt  jte  b(oS  offcn  mit 
i^rer  @enfc. 

0  the  wound  of  conscient;e  is  no  scar,  and  time  cools  it  not  with 
his  wing,  but  merely  keeps  it  open  with  his  scythe. 

What  happens  when  Women  wish  to  carry  a  Point. 

Titan f  Cycle  91. 

SBenn  SSeiber  ttxoa%  burd^fc^en  woUen,  fo  werben  jte,  fobalb 
bic  t^inbcrniffc  immcr  wiebcrfci^rcn,  am  @nbe  blinb  unb  witb 
unb  wagen  5ltlcS. 

When  women  wish  to  carry  a  point,  and  find  hindrances  con- 
stantly recurring,  they  grow  at  last  blind  and  wild,  and  dare  any- 
thing and  everything. 

The  Wormwood  of  Conscience. 

Titan,  Cycle  93. 

®er  SKermutl^  beS  ©ewijTenS  oerbittcrt  fogar  ben  ©d^merj. 

The  wormwood  of  conscience  embitters  even  sorrow. 

Rome  by  Night. 

Titariy  Cycle  103. 

@r  ftanb  an  ber  ©ranitfd^alc  gcgen  ^a^  ©olifco  gefe^rt, 
bcffen  ©cbirgSruden  l^od^  in  SKonblid^t  ftanb,  mit  ben  tiefen 
•Rluften,  t)\t  i^m  t)it  @enfc  ber  3cit  eingel^auen— fc^arf  ftanben 
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bie  jcrriffenen  SBogcn  t)on  !Wero'S  gotbncm  «g)aufe  wic  m6rter= 
ifd^e  t^aucr  barncbcn.  —  S)er  palatinifd^e  Serg  grunte  oott 
®drten  unb  auf  jerbrod^ncn  S£cmpel=S)dci^crn  nagte  bcr 
blu^enbe  STobtenfran^  au§  ^l^eU;  unb  no(^  gtul^ten  lebenbtge 
SRanunfctn  um  ctngcfcnftc  ^apitdlcr.— :J)ic  £luetle  murmclte 
gefci^n)d|ig  unb  cwtg,  unb  \>\t  @tcrnc  fcl)aucten  feft  ]()cruntcr 
mtt  unoergdnglid^cn  ©traten  auf  \i\t  ftiUc  SSal^tftatt,  morubcr 
ber  SBinter  bcr  ^t\i  gcgangcn,  o^ne  einen  grueling  nad^ju* 
ful^ren— bic  fcurigc  SBeltfccte  war  aufgcflogen  unb  ber  faltc 
jerjtuditc  SRiefe  tag  um^cr,  augeinanbergcriffcn  waren  tixt 
9ltcfcn'<Spcid^cn  bcS  ©d^wungrabg,  baS  einmal  ber  @trom  ber 
Seitcn  fctber  trteb.— Unb  nod^  baju  gof  ber  SKonb  fcin  2ic^t 
n>te  d|enbeg  0ilbern)affer  auf  bie  nadten  (^duten  unb  n)oUte 
bag  Solifeo  unb  bie  ^empet  unb  adeS  auflofen  in  il^re  eignen 
@(^atten ! 

He  stood  on  the  granite  margin  turning  toward  the  Colosseum, 
whose  mountain-ridges  of  wall  stood  high  in  the  moonlight,  with 
the  deep  gaps  which  had  been  hewn  in  them  by  the  scythe  of  time. 
Sharply  stood  the  rent  and  jagged  arches  of  Nero's  golden  house 
hard  by,  like  murderous  cutlasses.  The  Palatine  hill  lay  full  of 
green  gardens,  and  on  crumbling  temple-roofs  the  blooming  death> 
garland  of  ivy  was  gnawing,  and  living  ranuuculae  still  glowed 
around  sunken  capitals.  The  fountain  murmured  babblingly  and 
etOTnally,  and  the  stars  gazed  stedfastly  down  with  imperishable 
rays  upon  the  still  battle-field,  over  which  the  winter  of  time  had 
passed  without  bringing  after  it  a  spring ;  the  fiery  soul  of  the 
"world  had  flown  up,  and  the  cold,  crumbling  giant  lay  around ; 
torn  asunder  were  the  gigantic  spokes  of  the  fly-wheel  which  once 
the  very  stream  of  ages  drove.  And  in  addition  to  all  this,  the 
moon  shed  down  her  light,  like  eating  silver-water,  upon  the  naked 
columns,  and  would  fain  dissolve  the  Colosseum,  and  the  temples, 
and  all,  into  their  own  shadows  i 

The  Sublime. 

Titan,  Cycle  104. 

@tel^t  nur  einmal  tiOi^  ^rl^abne  wirKid^  ti(if  fo  ucrfd^lingt 
unb  t)erti(gt  eS  eben  fciner  9?atur  nad^  atlc  fleinen  3ierben  um 
jid^  l^er. 

When  the  sublime  once  really  appears,  it  then,  by  its  very  nature, 
abeorbs  and  annihilates  all  little  circumstantial  ornaments. 
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What  Youth  apprecutes  best. 

Tto/i,  GycU  104. 

^af  uberall  ber  Sunglmg  gleic^  ben  SSolfetm  baS  ^^abene 
Beffer  cmpfinbe  unb  teid^tcr  pnbe  alS  ba8  @c^one,  unb  bag  bcr 
®ei|!  beg  Sunglingg  uom  @tarfcn  jum  @c^6ncn  rcifc,  tpte  bcr 
^6rper  beffctbcn  t>om  @d^oncn  jum  @tarfcn. 

That  youth,  like  nations,  always  more  easily  found,  and  better 
appreciated,  the  sublime  than  the  beautiful,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
the  young  man  ripened  from  strength  to  beauty,  as  his  body  ripens 
from  beauty  to  strength. 

An  Absorbing  Idea  in  Man  shuts  out  Love. 

Titan^  Cycle  104. 

'S^xt  SKcibcr  begrcifcn  xC\^i  genug,  baf  bic  Sbcc,  wenn  (le 
\izx^  mdnnU(|)ett  ®ci|l  erfuttt  unb  er^ebt,  il^n  bann  t)or  bcr 
2icbe  t)crfd^tief  c  unb  ^\z  ^crfoncn  oerbrdngc,  inbefl  bet  SKcibcrn 
atle  Sbeen  Iciest  ju  aRcnfd^en  werbcn. 

Women  do  not  sufficiently  comprehend  that  an  idea,  when  it  fills 
and  elevates  man's  mind,  shuts  it  against  love,  and  crowds  out 
persons ;  whereas  with  women  all  ideas  easily  become  human 
beings. 

Man  excited  to  Exertion  by  Example. 

Titan,  Cycle  10  b, 

£)  tt)cr  fann  ftd^  unmurbig  unb  jufe^enb  l^intcgen  t)or  bic 
l^crrlid^c  SBcwegung  bcr  SBclt?— S)ic  ®ci|lcr  bcr  ^^cUigcn,  bcr 
.g)c(bcn,  bcr  ^unfllcr  gcl^cn  bcm  (cbcnbigcn  SKcnfd^cn  nad^  unb 
fragcn  jornig :  xoa$  bift  S)u  ? 

0  who  can  stretch  himself  out  in  inglorious  ease  and  contempla- 
tion before  the  magnificent  stirring  of  the  world  ?  The  spirits  of 
saints,  of  heroes,  of  artists,  follow  after  the  living  man,  and  ask 
indignantly,  "  What  art  thou  ?" 

The  Battle-Field. 

Titan,  Cycle  105. 

SBo  if!  bcnn  wetter  auf  ber  @rbe  bic  ©telle  aU  auf  bcm 
<Sd^lac^tfelb,  wo  attc  ^rdfte,  aUt  £)pfer  unb  ^ugenben  cineS 
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ganjen  SeBenS;  in  ^ine  ®tunbe  gebrdngt,  in  gottlid^er  ^eil^ett 
^ufammenfpielen  mit  taufenb  @d^n)efler'^rdften  unb  £)pfetn  ? 
SBo  pnb  bcnn  atten  ^rdften,  t)on  bem  fd^neUjlcn  ©c^arfbtitf  an 
Bi^  }U  aSen  forperlic^en  ^ertigfeiten  unb  ^bl^drtungen;  t>on 
ber  l^od^ften  ©rofmut^  unb  @]^re  an  bt§  auf  bte  n^eid^fle 
STl^rdne  ^erab,  t)on  jeber  SSerai^tung  beS  ^orpcrS  an  biS  jur 
tobtlid^cn  SBunbe  l^inauf,  fo  aUc  @c^ranfen  aufget^an  fur  cincn 
wetteifcmben  S3unb  ?  lEBicwot  eben  barum  ber  (Spiclraum 
atter  ©Jttcr  aud^  bcm  8art)entanj  atler  gurien  frei  pcl^t. 

Where  else  on  earth  than  on  the  battle-field  is  the  place  to  be 
foTind  in  which  all  energies,  all  offerings,  and  virtues  of  a  whole 
life,  crowded  into  an  hour,  play  together  in  divine  freedom  with 
thousand  sister  powers  and  offerings  ?  Where  else  do  all  faculties — 
&om  the  most  rapid  sharp-sightedness  even  to  all  bodily  capacities 
of  despatch  and  of  endurance,  from  the  highest  magnanimity  down 
to  the  tenderest  pity,  from  all  contempt  of  the  body  even  up  to  the 
mortal  wound — find  the  lists  so  freely  open  for  a  covenant-rivalry  ? 
although,  for  the  very  same  reason,  the  play-room  of  all  the  gods 
stands  open  also  to  the  masked-dance  of  all  the  furies. 

Criticism. 

Titan,  Cycle  105. 

t>\t  ^itif  nimmt  oft  bem  S3aume  Staupen  unb  S3lut]^en  mit 
einanbcr. 

Criticism  often  takes  from  the  tree  caterpillars  and  blossoms 
together. 

Joys  and  Sorrows. 

Titan,  Cycle  105. 

^ie  Sflofe  blu^t  nid^t  olfjnc  S)orncn.  Sa  5  wenn  nur  aber 
nid^t  bie  :J)ornen  bie  Sflofe  ubertebten ! 

The  rose  does  not  bloom  without  thorns.  True ;  but  would  that 
the  thorns  did  not  outlive  the  rose ! 

Intoxication  of  Multitude  by  Multttude. 

Titan,  Cycle  105. 

Srei^eit  n^erbe  an  @tnem  Stage  fo  n^enig  gen)onnen  oX^  "ott- 
loren  5  n)ie  fd^n)a(|)e  3nbit)tbuen  im  Sfiaufc^e  gerabe  if>r  ©egem 
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t]()ett  mdren;  fo  geb'  eS  aud^  toot  etnen  Sflauf(|)  ber  SD^enge  burd^ 
bic  SDJcnge. 

Freedom  was  as  little  gained  as  lost  in  a  day  ;  as  weak  indivi- 
duals in  a  state  of  intoxication  were  exactly  the  opposite  of  them- 
selves, so  too  there  was  a  sort  of  intoxication  of  the  multitude  by 
multitude. 

Selfishness  of  Man. 

Titan^  Cycle  106. 

^a§  fei  fo  red^t  menfd^lid^  unb  ub(td^/  frembe  <^d^merjcn 
ungemein  ju  beKagcn  unb  rcbtid^  mitguful^tcn,  fte  abcr  ol^nc 
5ln|lanb  ju  fd^drfcti;  fobalb  \i(x%  ©cnngfte  getl^an  wcrben  fottc. 

That  it  is  so  really  human  and  common  to  bewail  the  pains  of 
others  immoderately,  and  sympathise  with  them  sincerely,  and  yet 
imgraciously  to  sharpen  them  so  soon  as  the  smallest  thing  must  be 
done. 

Sunrise  from  St.  Peter's  Dome. 

Titan^  Cycle  107. 

^(6§U(^  jlanb  bcr  (Sonncngott  auf  bcm  fd^oncn  ©cbirg,  cr 
tid^tete  jtd^  auf  im  ^immcl  unb  rtf  \i(xf>  ^t%  ber  9?ac^t  t)or 
ber  bebc^ten  (grbc  wcg  \  ba  brannten  bic  Obelisfen  unb  bag 
6o(ifeum  unb  9lom  t)on  •gjuget  gu  ^ugel,  unb  auf  ber  einfamen 
Sampagna  funfettc  in  me(fad^en  SSinbungen  btc  gclbc  9liefen= 
fd^tange  bcr  SSelt,  bie  5£iber  — atle  SSolfen  jerttcfcn  in  bie 
Siefen  be6  ^imme(S  unb  gotbneS  S^x^i  rann  tjon  5£uSfutum 
unb  t)on  a:it)o(t,  unb  tjon  Slebenl^ugctn  in  bie  mclfarbige  ©bene, 
an  bic  jcrfkreueten  SSitlen  unb  ^utten,  in  bic  Sitronen=  unb 
Sid^enwdlber— im  tiefcn  SBcften  wurbe  tt?ieber  bag  SKeer  ttjic 
am  5lbcnb,  wcnn  eS  ber  l^eige  ®ott  befud^t,  tjott  @lanj,  immer 
t)on  il^m  entjunbct  unb  fein  cwiger  3:^au. 

All  at  once  the  sun-god  stood  upon  the  fair  ridge  ;  he  stood  erect 
in  heaven,  and  rent  away  the  network  of  night  from  the  covered 
earth ;  then  burned  the  obelisks  and  the  Colosseum,  and  Rome 
from  hill  to  hiU,  and  on  the  sohtary  Campagna  sparkled  in  manifold 
windings  the  yellow  giant  snake  of  the  world — the  Tiber ;  all 
clouds  dissipated  themselves  into  the  depths  of  heaven,  and  golden 
light  ran  from  Tusculum  and  from  Tivoli,  and  from  the  viuehills 
into  the  many-coloured  plains,  over  the  scattered  villas  and  cottages, 
into  the  citron  and  oak  groves ;  low  in  the  far  west  the  sea  was 
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again  as  at  evening,  when  the  hot  god  visita  it,  full  of  splendour, 
ever  kindled  by  him,  and  became  his  eternal  dews. 

How  A  Man  pourtrays  his  Character  most  vividly. 

Titan^  Cycle  110. 

fWte  %t\^Xitt  bcr  SKcnfd^  ben  eignen  6^ara!tcr  fd^drfcr  M  in 
feiner  SKanier,  cinen  frembcn  ju  gcid^ncn. 

Never  does  a  man  pourtray  his  own  character  more  vividly  than 
in  his  manner  of  pourtraying  another. 

How  A  Man*s  Powers  Degenerate. 

Titariy  Cycle  110. 

^twcbcr  grogc  SDJcnfd^cn  (Dcrfe|tc  er)  obcr  grogc  3tt>etfc 
mufi  t\n  SWcnfd^  t)or  jtd^  l()aben,  fonp  t^crge^cn  feinc  ^rdftc, 
rpie  bem  ^Oi<^ntt  bic  fcintgcn,  wenn  cr  tange  ntd^t  nad^  ben 
rcc^ten  SKe(t=@c!en  gefe^rt  gctegen. 

**  A  man  must  have,"  he  replied,'  "  either  gi'eat  men  or  great 
objects  before  him,  otherwise  his  powers  degenerate,  as  the  magnet's 
do  when  it  has  lain  for  a  long  time  without  being  turned  towards 
the  right  comers  of  the  world. 

Individuality. 

Titan,  Cycle  111. 

Snbtt^ibuatttdt  tft  uberaU  ju  fc^onen  unb  gu  el^ren  M  SBurgel 
jebeS  ©uten. 

Individuality  is  everywhere  to  be  spared  and  respected  as  the 
root  of  everything  good. 

Sunset  over  the  Pontian  Islands. 

Titan,  Cycle  112. 

^te  @onne  ftanb  fd^on  ju  etnem  grof  en  ©olbfd^itb  gen^ad^fen^ 
t>om  ^immel  <^t^oittn,  uber  Un  ^onjifc^en  Snfefn  unb  t)cr* 
golbetc  baS  SBlau  berfelbcn— -bie  weife  ^rone  au§  gelfen- 
^ta^tln,  ^apri,  lag  \n  ®lut,  unb  t)on  @ortento'S  h\^  %atta^% 
^ftcn  war  ben  SBe(t«3Rauern  bdmmernbeS  ®ott)  angeflogen— 
bie  (Srbe  roUte  mtt  i^rer  ^^e  xoit  mtt  einer  ^pxtlxotUt  naf^e  an 
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ber  @onne  unb  fd^lug  auS  i^r  @tralen  unb  Stone— fcittpartg 
lagerte  ftd^  ocrftcdt  bcr  SHeifcn-SBotc  bcr  5Kad^t  auf  baS  SKcer, 
ber  unenbttd^  ^d^atte  be^  ^omeo. 

3c|t  bcrul^rtc  bie  @onnc  i^r  SJlccr  unb  ein  golbncr  S3(i| 
%\iitxit  bur(^  ben  naffen  Stetl^er  uml^cr— unb  jie  mt(^it  jtd^ 
auf  taufenb  feurigen  SKellen=glu9eln-— unb  jie  pcfte  unb  ^tng 
lte6e$6run|ltg,  (tebegtu^enb  an  bent  SJ^eere,  unb  bag  SD^eer  fog 
brennenb  atte  il^re  ®(ut— S)a  warf  e8,  alS  jte  oergel^en  ttjottte, 
xAt  ^edt  eineS  unenbtid^en  ©langeg    uber  bie   erbtaffenbe 

®6ttin 2)ann  ttjurb'  eS  ftitl  auf  ber  SKclt— cine  beweg^ 

lid^e  Slbcnbrot^e  uberflog  mit  SRofen=£5cl  atte  SBogen— bie 
^eiligen  UntergangSs^nfetn  ftanben  oerfldrt— btc  fernpen 
^upen  traten  l^eran  unb  ^dQUn  il^r  Sflot^  bcr  Sntjudung— 
auf  atten  «g)6^en  ^ingen  Slofenf rdnjc  —  ber  ©pornco  qIu^U  biS 
gum  ^etl^er  l^inauf  unb  auf  bem  etoiqtn  SBolfcnbaum,  ber  au§ 
bem  l^o^ten  SBefuo  aufmdd^fet;  t>ergtomm  tm  @ipfet  ber  le|te 
bunne  ^ian^. 

The  sun  stood  already,  big  as  a  great  golden  shield  held  from 
heaven,  above  the  Pontian  islands,  and  gilded  their  blue  ;  the  white, 
rocky  crown  of  thorns,  Capri,  lay  in  glowing  light,  and  from 
Sorrento's  coasts  to  Gaeta's  glimmering  gold  had  shot  up  along  the 
walls  of  the  world  ;  the  earth  rolled  with  her  axis  as  with  a  music- 
barrel,  near  the  sun,  and  struck  from  the  great  luminary  rays  and 
tones — sidewards  lay  in  ambush  the  giant  messenger  of  night, 
camped  on  the  sea,  the  immense  shadow  of  Epomeo. 

At  this  moment  the  sun  touched  the  sea,  and  a  golden  lightning 
darted  trembling  round  through  the  humid  ether — and  he  cradled 
himself  on  a  thousand  fiery  wave-wings,  and  he  quivered  and  hung, 
burning  and  glowing  with  love,  on  the  sea — and  the  sea,  burning, 
drank  all  his  glow.  Then  it  threw,  as  if  he  was  about  to  pass  away 
for  ever,  the  veil  of  an  infinite  splendour  over  the  pale-growing  god. 
Then  it  became  still  on  the  earth  ;  a  floating  evening-redness  over- 
flowed with  rose-oil  all  the  waves — the  holy  islands  of  sundown 
stood  transfigured — the  remotest  coasts  drew  near  and  showed  their 
redness  of  delight — on  all  heights  hung  rose-garlands — Epomeo 
glowed  upward,  even  to  the  ether,  and  on  the  eternal  cloud-tree, 
which  grows  up  out  of  the  hollow  Vesuvius,  went  out  on  the 
summit  the  last  thin  glimmering  of  splendour. 

The  Great  Epic  Greek  Feature. 
Titan,  Cycle  114. 
3mmer  biefetbe  grofe  burc^  bief  erl^abene  fianb  giel^enbe 
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eptfd^e  grie(|if(|e  ^erfd^metjung  beS  Unge]()euren  mit  \>tm 
^tiUxxif  ber  9fatur  mit  ben  SWenfi^cn,  ber  (gwigfeit  mit  bcr 
3Rtnute.— ganbl^dufcr  unb  tint  (ad^cnbe  ©bene  gegenuber  bcr 
txo\%tti  5£obeSfa(fel— jn^ifc^en  alten  ^eiligen  5£empe(fdulen  gel^t 
rin  luftiger  Sanj,  ber  gemeinc  SKond^  unb  ber  gifd^er-— bic 
®lut-S3lo^e  bed  SBergS  tl^urmen  jtc^  alg  0d^u|n?e]^r  urn  SBetm 
gdrten  unb  unter  bem  (ebenbigen  ^orttci  n)o^nt  bag  ^o^te  tobte 
^erfulanum — tnS  SDJeer  ftnb  ia>o(xlixp'ptn  gen>ad^fen,  unb  in  bie 
IBlumen  fd^warje  <Sturmba(fen  geworfen. 

Ever  the  same  great  epic  Greek  feature  running  through  this 
sablime  land  (Italy) — the  same  blending  of  the  monstrous  with  the 
beautifol,  of  nature  with  men,  of  eternity  with  the  moment ;  coun- 
try-houses and  a  laughing  plain  opposite  to  the  eternal  death-torch 
(Vesuvius) ;  between  old  holy  temple-columns  goes  a  merry  dance 
— the  common  monk  and  fisherman ;  the  glowing  blocks  of  the 
mountain  tower  up  as  a  bulwark  around  vineyards,  and  beneath  the 
living  Portici  dwells  the  hollow,  dead  Herculaneum ;  lava-cliffs 
have  grown  out  into  the  sea,  and  dark  battering-rams  lie  cast  among 
the  flowers. 

Vesuvius. 

Titan,  Cycle  114. 

Sm  S^efuD  fei  ber  <^taU  ber  unaufl^orlid^  pottemben  ®on= 
nerpferbe. 

In  Vesuvius  was  the  stall  of  the  incessantly-stamping  thimder- 
douds. 

The  Crater  op  Vesuvius. 

Titan,  Cycle  114. 

Chibti(|)  fanb  i6)  ben  ©d^lunb  biefeS  geuerlanbS,  ein  grofeS 
gtu^cnbeS  ^amp^-Z^al  wiebcr  mit  cinem  Serg  — eine  Eanbs 
fc^aft  t>on  ^ratern,  eine  SKerfftdtte  beg  jungjlen  5Iagg— ootl 
jcrbrod^ner  SSe(t=@tuden,  gefrorner  geborfkener  •gjodenfluffe — 
cin  ungel^cuerer  <Sd^erbcnberg  ber  3eit— aber  unerfc^opflid^; 
unfterbti^  wie  ein  bofer  ®etp,  unb  unter  bem  fatten  reinen 
^immet  ftc^  fetber  gn^olf  ^onnermonate  gebdrenb. 

At  last  I  found  the  throat  of  this  land  of  fire — a  great  glowing 
smoke-valley,  containing  another  mountain  within  it — a  landscape 
of  craters,  a  workshop  of  the  last  day,  full  of  fragments  of  worlds, 
of  frozen,  burst  hell-floods — an  enormous  potsherd  of  time,  but  in- 
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exhaustible,  immortal  as  an  evil  spirit,  and  under  the  cold,  pure 
heaven,  bringing  forth  to  itself  twelve  thunder-months. 

Every  Nature  puts  forth  its  own  Fruit. 

Titan,  Cycle  116. 

@g  gibt  ntc^tS  crbdrmlid^erc§  alS  ixxKta  SDJcnfd^cn,  ber  fid^ 
bur(|)  bicg  ober  bag  jcigen  m%  waS  il^m  felbcr  grofl,  feltcn 
unb  o^ne  SSerlfjaltnif  p  fcincm  SKcfen  oorfommt,  unb  i^m 
ba^er  gar  nid^t  ange^ort.  Scbc  9?atur  treibt  i^rc  eigne 
grud^t  unb  fann  eS  nid^t  anbcrS;  aBer  tl^r  ^inb  !ann  i^r 
niemals  grog  erfd^einen,  fonbern  immer  nur  Hetn  unb  gered^t 

There  is  nothing  more  pitiable  than  a  man  who  will  show  himself 
by  this  or  that  which  appears  to  himself  great,  rare,  and  without 
relation  to  his  being,  and  therefore  does  not  belong  to  him  at  alL 
Every  nature  puts  forth  its  own  fruit,  and  cannot  do  otherwise  ;  but 
its  child  can  never  seem  great  to  it,  but  always  only  small,  or  just 
as  it  should  be. 

Looking  back  upon  one's  Youth. 

Titan,  Cycle  117. 

2)er  2Kcnfd^  fic^t  bewegt  in  btc  ticfc  $t\t  l^inunter,  wo  fcine 
Sebcn§fpinbc(  faft  nod^  nadEt  olf)ne  Jaben  umlicf?  benn  fein 
5lnfang  grdnjt  ndl^er  M  bie  ^xtit  an  fcin  ©nbc,  unb  bie  auSs 
unb  einfc^iffenbc  ^u|lc  unfcrS  2cbcn§  ^dngt  ing  bunfle  SKeer, 

Man  looks  with  emotion  into  the  far,  low-lying  time,  when  the 
spindle  of  his  life  ran  round  as  yet  almost  naked  without  threads  ; 
for  his  beginning  borders,  more  nearly  upon  his  end  than  the  middle, 
the  outward-bound  and  the  homeward-bound  coasts  of  our  life  hang 
over  into  the  dark  sea, 

A  Real  Hatred  in  a  Good  Heart. 

Titan,  Cycle  120. 

^art  unb  fd^auerlti^  txxit,  xoxt  m  ncueS  ttJunberbareS 
SRaubt]f)ier  ]f>inter  bem  ®itter,  jum  erflenmal  tin  reciter  menn 
aud^  waffenlofcr  «g)a{l  t)or  ein  gute§  »&crj. 

With  a  hard  and  horrible  aspect,  like  a  new  and  extraordinary 
beast  of  prey  behind  the  grating,  does  a  real  though  unarmed 
hatred  present  itself  for  the  first  time  before  a  good  heart. 
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Every  Man  has  a  Rainy  Corner  op  his  Life. 

Titan^  Cycle  123. 

Sebcr  SWenfd^  (fagf  er  crjurnt)  ^ai  einc  SRegcn»@cfe  feineS 
2ebcnS;  auS  ber  \%m  baS  fd^ltmmc  SBetter  nac^jiel^t 

"  Every  man,"  said  he,  angrily,  "  has  a  rainy  comer  of  his  life, 
out  of  which  foul  weather  proceeds,  and  follows  after  him." 

A  Secret. 

Titan,  Cycle  123. 

SSer  ben  flcinften  Z'^tii  eincS  0e]()ctmniffeS  l^ingibt,  ^ai  ben 
anbern  nid^t  me^r  in  ber  ®cttja(t. 

He  who  gives  up  the  smallest  part  of  a  secret  has  the  rest  no 
longer  in  his  power. 

VOLUPTUARrES. 

Titaiiy  Cycle  125. 

Cuplinge  fatten  eS  unter  t)ielcn  eblen  Jrauen,  gebrucft  t>on 
bcrcn  tjiclfeittgcn  fd^arfen  Scobad^tungeh,  nic  lange  auS,  obwol 
leic^ter  ht\  einer  aUcm>  xodi  ftc  biefe  ju  tjerflriden  l^offen. 

Voluptuaries  can  never  hold  out  long  among  many  noble  women, 
tormented  as  they  are  by  their  many-sided,  sharp  observations, 
although  they  can  more  easily  with  one,  because  they  hope  to  en- 
snare her. 

Music. 

Titan,  Cycle  125. 

S)af  (te  atte  an  SKufif  genjo^nte,  bicfcn  red^ten  SlRonbfd^ein 
in  \ttitm  8ebcn§=:5)unfcl5  „t^nt  ^oefic  unb  ^unft  (fe^tc  fte 
ba§u)  ocrmoofe  unb  tjer^olje  ber  @ei|l  im  irbifc^en  ^(ima." 

That  she  trained  all  to  music — that  real  moonlight  in  every 
gloomy  night  of  life.  "  Without  poesy  and  art,"  she  added,  "  the 
spirit  grows  weary  and  wooden  in  this  earthly  clime;" 

Cheerfulness  on  the  Face. 

Titany  Cycle  125. 

9{td^tg  fd^onereS  gebe  M  S^txttxltxt  auf  einem  alten  ©eftd^t, 

u 
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unb  unter  Sanbleuten  fei  {te  tmmer  baS  Seic^en  eined  tt)0]^(  unb 
fromm  geful^rtcn  2cbenS. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  cheerfulness  on  an  old  face  ; 
aikl  among  country  people  it  is  always  the  sign  of  a  well-regulated 
and  pious  life. 

The  Country  Man. 

Tito»,  C'^cle  125. 

SKur  ber  Sanbmann  aUein  tfl  fo  glucflid^  (fagie  fte),  bafi  er  m 
aCten  arfabifd^en  SScrl^dltniffen  fctner  ^inbl^eit  fortlcbt  ^er 
©reiS  {tel^t  nid^tS  urn  {ic^  at$  ©erdtl^fd^aften  unb  ^rbettett;  bie 
er  aud^  aid  «^tnb  gefel^en  unb  getriebem  ^blic^  gel^t  er  ienen 
Garten  bruben  l^tnauf  unb  fd^(dft  aud« 

"  Only  the  country  man  is  so  fortunate,"  said  she,  "  as  to  live  on 
in  all  the  Arcadian  relations  of  his  childhood.  The  old  man  sees 
nothing  around  him  but  implements  and  labours,  which  as  a  child 
he  also  saw  and  plied.  At  last  he  goes  up  into  that  garden  (the 
churchyard),  and  sleeps  it  out." 

God's  Acre. 

Titan f  Cycle  125. 

SDort  ift  ber  etnjige  £)rt  (fagte  Sboine),  .wo  ber  aWenfd^  mi 
(td^  unb  anbern  etnen  ewtgen  grieben  fc^ltefet,  fagte  fo  fc^on  gu 
mir  t\x\.  frangojtf^er  ©etjtlid^er. 

"  Tliere  is  the  only  place,"  said  Idoine,  "  where  man  concludes 
an  eternal  peace  with  himself  and  others,  as  a  French  clergyman  so 
beautifully  said  to  me." 

Echo  from  a  Churchyard. 

Titan^  Cycle  125. 

fftun  qah  baS  @t^o— baS  aWonblid^t  beS  Clangs— wieber 
Stone  n)ie  5£obtenlteber  auS  bcm  2:obten=6]^or  5  unb  eS  xoat, 
aU  fdngen  bie  t)ereini0ten  <S*atten  pe  in  i^rer  ftiCten  SBoc^e 
unter  ber  @rbe  m6),  aU  regte  f\^  ber  geic^enfd^leier  auf  ber 
n)etf  en  Sippe  unb  auS  ben  le|ten  ^b^Uvi  tonte  etn  ^ol^led  Seben 
wieber.  S)a6  ©ingcn  Yovtt  auf,  Sllp^orner  fingen  auf  ben 
SBergen  an.  ^a  Qin<i  n^teber  ba§  92ad^fptel  beg  5£onfpiel6 
feurig  l^erubet;  aU  fpielten  bie  9(bgefc^iebnen  nod^  l^inter  ber 
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S3rufiwe]^r  bed  ©rabl^ugel^  unb  Hetbetftt  {tc^  tm  in  9{ac^fldnge. 
Slttc  SRcnfc^en  tragen  Sobtc  ober  @tcrbcnbc  in  ber  25ru|li 
aud^  bie  brei  Sungfraucn^  5£6ne  jtnb  fd^immcrnb  ^urucfflattcrnbe 
©ewdnber  ber  S3ergangen]^eit  unb  erregen  tiomi  ba§  {)er)  )u 

Now  did  the  echo,  the  moonlight  of  sound,  give  back  tones  like 
dirges  from  the  funeral  choir ;  and  it  was  as  if  the  united  shades  of 
the  departed  sang  them  over  in  their  holy- week  under  the  ground — 
as. if  the  corpse-veil  stirred  on  the  white  lip,  and  out  of  the  last 
hollows  sounded  again  a  hollow  life.  The  singing  ceased  ;  Alpine 
horns  began  on  the  mountains,  then  the  echo  of  the  concert  came 
over  again  in  enchanting  tones,  as  if  the  departed  still  played  be- 
hind the  breastwork  of  the  grave-mound,  and  rehabited  themselves 
in  echoed  tones.  All  men  bear  dead  or  dying  ones  in  their  breast ; 
so  did  the  three  maidens.  Tones  are  the  garments  of  the  past 
fluttering  back  with  a  glimmer,  and  they  excite  the  heart  too  much 
thereby. 

A  Busied  Heart. 

Titauy  Cycle  125, 

^m  befd^dftigteg  S^tx^  ift  xoxt  m  umgefd^wungeneS  ®efdf 
mit  SBaffcr  5  man  ^alf  c6  jtid,  fo  flicf  ct  c6  u&cr» 

A  busied  heart  is  like  a  vessel  of  water  swung  round ;  hold  it  still 
and  it  runs  over. 

Love  without  Marbiage. 

Titan,  Cycle  125. 

^ie  £iebe  ol^ne  @]^e  gleid^t  einem  Bugoogel;  ber  {td^  auf 
cinen  aWaftbaum  fc|t,  ber  felber  jiel^t,  ic^  lobe  mir  cinen 
l^ubfd^en  grunen  SBurjelbaunt;  ber  ba  Wihi  unb  ein  92e{l 
annimmt. 

Love  without  marriage  is  like  a  bird  of  passage,  who  seats  himself 
upon  a  mast  which  itself  moves  along.  I  praise,  for  my  part,  a 
fine,  green-rooted  tree  which  stays  there,  and  admite  a  nest. 

Some  Men  like  Glass. 

Titan^  Cycle  135. 

SBiele  SKenfd^en  gleid^en  bem  ®(a6,  gtatt  unb  gefd^liffen  unb 
fhimpf,  fo  (ange  alt  man  jte  nid^t  jerbrid^t,  bann  uerflud^t 
fd^neibenb  \xnt>  jeber  Splitter  pic^t 
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Many  men  resemble  glass — smooth,  and  slippery,  and  flat,  so 
long  as  one  does  not  break  them,  but  then  cursedly  cutting,  and 
every  splinter  stings. 

A  Free  Soul  never  grows  old. 

Titan,  Cycle  140. 
£)  nur  einc  frcic  @eclc  wirb  nic^t  oXi ! 

Oh,  only  a  free  soul  never  grows  old  ! 

TniE  HAS  Delicate  Little  Waves. 

Titan,  Cycle  140. 

S)ie  3ett  l^at  weid^e,  f tcinc  SBctten,  aber  am  ^be  xoixt  boc^ 
ber  ed^igpe,  fd^drfftc  ^iefcl  borin  gtatt  unb  pumpf. 

Time  has  delicate  little  waves,  but  the  sharpest-cornered  pebble, 
after  all,  becomes  smooth  and  blunt  therein  at  last. 

The  Fates  and  Furies. 

Titan,  Cycle  140. 

S)te  ^^arjen  unb  Jurien  jicl^cn  auc^  mit  DcrBunbnen  ^dnben 
urn  baS  gcbcn,  ttjic  bic  ©ragien  unb  bic  ©ircncn. 

The  Fates  and  Furies,  too,  glide  with  linked  hands  over  life,  as 
well  as  the  Graces  and  Sirens. 

Actions  give  Strength  to  Life. 

Titan,  Cycle  145. 

S^Jur  a:^aten  gcbcn  bcm  2cbcn  ©tdrfe,  nur  9Jiaf  tl^m  SRcij. 

Only  actions  give  life  strength,  only  moderation  gives  it  a  charm. 

What  is  the  Charm  of  Domestic  Discourse. 

Hesperus,  1. 

5lber  btefeS  SBicbcr^olen  bcr  altcn  Oefc^ic^te  tp  cben  ber 
fd^onjle  SHeij  beS  l^duSlic^cn  Ocfprdc^S.  SSenn  wir  fufic 
^cbanfcn  unS  fclbcr  oft  ol^nc  gangroeilc  tt)tcberf)olcn  fonncn, 
tt^arum  fod  {le  nid^t  aud^  ber  anbere  ofterS  in  unS  ern)ec!en 
burfen  ? 
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But  this  repetition  of  the  old  story  is  just  the  fairest  charm  of 
domestic  discourse.  If  we  can  often  repeat  to  ourselves  sweet 
thoughts  without  ennui^  why  shall  not  another  be  suffered  to 
awaken  them  within  us  still  oftener  ? 

SpRiNa 

HesperuSy  1. 

2)cr  grul^lmg,  ber  SRapl^acl  bcr  9?ort)erbc,  jlanb  fd^on 
braugcn  unb  ubcrbetftc  aVit  ©cmdc^cr  unfcrS  SSatifanS  mtt 
fetnen  ©emdlben. 

Spring,  the  Raphael  of  the  northern  earth,  stood  already  out  of 
doors,  and  covered  all  apartments  of  our  Vatican  with  his  pictures. 

The  Wise  Man  and  the  Fool. 

HesperuSy  2. 

S§  i|l  auf  ber  Srbe  f^roet;  Sugcnb,  greil^cit  unb  ®(u(f  ju 
crwcrbctt;  abcr  e§  tft  nod^  fc^wcrer,  jic  auSjubrciten  i  bcr 
SBeifc  bcfommt  alle§  Don  pd^,  ber  SS^or  alleS  oon  anberm 
2)er  greic  muf  \itn  ^lia'otn  crlofcn,  bcr  SBcifc  fur  \itn  Sll^oren 
bcnfcn,  bcr  ©ludEUc^c  fur  ben  Unglucfltt^cn  arbcitcn. 

It  is  hard  in  this  world  to  win  virtue,  freedom,  and  happiness, 
but  still  harder  to  diffuse  them.  The  wise  man  gets  everything  from 
himself,  the  fool  from  others.  The  freeman  must  release  the  slave 
— ^the  philosopher  think  for  the  fool — the  happy  man  labour  for  the 
unhappy. 

To  Explain  one's-selp  guardedly. 

HesjperuSy  2. 

^enn  roenn  jtd^  jemanb  t)cr|le(ft  erfldrt,  fo  i|l  nid^tS  un= 
l^oflit^cr  alg  etnc  ncue— Jragc. 

For  when  any  one  explains  himself  guardedly,  nothing  is  more 
uncivil  than  to  put  a  new  question. 

Feathers  op  Love. 

Hesperus y  3. 

aSar'S  ctncm  fold^cn  •^crjcn  xoxt  fcinem,  \i<x^  in  ben  gebern 
bcr  txtht  ttjiegenb  l^tng,  not^  notlf^ig,  \ia^  eS  in  jebem  jcrfdgten 
genfterpodi;  in  jcbcm  glattcn  9)jlapcrpemd^cn,  in  jeber  t>om 
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SUegen  gebol^rtcn  t)crtieftcn  3lrbctt  auf  bem  ^auStl^urftein  fcinc 
^abenjal^re  muftoifc^  (ih%M\iizt  \<k^,  unb  bafi  er  in  benfelben 
® cgcnjldnben  filter  unb  ^tw^txt  gcnofi  ? 

To  a  heart  like  his,  that  hung  rocking  in  the  feathers  of  love,  was 
there  any  need  that  it  should  see  in  every  notched  window-sill,  in 
every  smooth  pavement-pebble,  in  every  round  hole  drilled  by  the 
rain  in  the  door-step,  his  boyhood's  years  mosaically  pictured,  and 
that  he  should  enjoy  in  the  same  objects  age  and  novelty  ? 

Hood  says,  somewhat  to  the  same  effect  : — 

**  My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then. 
That  is  so  heavy  now." 

Words  winged  by  Virtue. 

HesperuSy  4. 

a3lo6  SBorte,  t)on  STugcnb  unb  ©mpfinbung  beflugelt,  ftnb 
bie  25tenen,  bie  ben  @anicn|laub  bcr  ^iibt  \n  fold^cn  gdCten 
t)on  cincr  @ec(e  in  bie  anbre  tragen*  @ine  fold^e  bcffere  2iebe 
aber  wirb  oom  fleinflen  unmoralifd^en  3ufa|  t)emid^tet9  xoxt 
fonnte  fte  ftd^  jufammenfc|en  unb  l^craufldutern  in  eincm 
befubetten  ^etjen,  baS  ber  ^od^oerratl^  gegcn  einen  greunb 
crfuttte  ? 

Only  words  winged  by  virtue  and  sensibility  are  the  bees  which, 
in  such  cases,  carry  the  pollen  of  love  from  one  soul  into  another. 
But  such  a  love,  of  the  better  kind,  is  annihilated  by  the  least  im- 
moral alloy.  How  could  it  form  and  filter  up  in  a  deliled  heart, 
filled  with  high  treason  against  a  friend  ? 

Falsehood. 

HesperuSy  4. 

Se  mc^r  ^^xoa^t,  je  mel^t  Suge  ^  bie  ^raft  gel^t  gerabe  5 
jebe  ^anonenfugel,  bie  ^o^lcn  obcr  ©rubcn  l^at,  gel^t  frumm. 
^d^tt^d^linge  muffen  (ugen. 

The  more  weakness,  the  more  falsehood  ;  strength  goes  straight ; 
every  cannon-ball  that  has  in  it  hollows  and  holes  goes  crooked. 
Weaklings  must  lie. 

Brothers  and  Sisters. 
HesperuSy  4. 
9?ic^tg  ifl  fataler  aU  ein  9?efl/  n^orin  tauter  S3ruber  ober 
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lautcr  @d^n)c|lcrn  figcn  5  gcmifd^t  ju  ctncr  bunten  SRcil^c  mufi 
baS  fRcft  fepn,  25rubcr  unb  ©d^wcftern  ndmlic^  fd^ic^twcife 
gepad^t,  fo  \i(x^  cin  cl^rtid^cr  pastor  fido  fommen  unb  nad^ 
bem  25rubcr  fragcn  fann,  lucnn  cr  bloS  nad^  bcr  ©c^wcftcr 
auS  ifl)  yxxCii  fo  muf  auc^  bte  Eteb^abetin  etneS  S3ruberS 
butc^aug  unb  no^  notl^iger  etne  @^n)efler  ^abett/  beren 
greunbitt  jxc  ifl;  unb  btc  bcr  ^cnfcl  unb  @d^aft  am  SBrubcr 
wirb. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  a  nest  in  which  there  sit  none 
but  brothers  or  none  but  sisters  ;  the  nest  must  be  shaken  up  into 
a  mixed  and  motley  gradation — ^that  is  to  say,  of  brothers  and 
sisters  packed  in  layers,  so  that  an  honest  pastor  fido  can  come  and 
ask  after  the  brother,  when  he  is  only  on  the  look-out  for  the  sister  ; 
and  so  too  must  the  girl  who  loves  a  brother,  absolutely  and  by 
stronger  necessity,  have  a  sister,  whose  friend  she  is,  and  who  may 
be  hook  and  handle  to  the  brother. 

The  Conversation  op  Fine  People. 

HesperuSy  4. 

geinen  Ztxxttn  war,  bte  (tro|  bcr  fpiligjlcn  SScr^dltniffc) 
bem  ®cfprdd^c  t)icr  (Sc^mcttcrltngflugcl  gcbcn,  bamit  cr— alS 
©egcnfpicl  bcr  lU^tx[\itn  SRaupc,  bic  fid^  in  jcbcm  3)orn  auf« 
fpicflct  —  o^nc  ©ctofc  unb  in  flcincn  SSogcn  ubcr  ^ia6:^t\xi 
ftiege  unb  nur  auf  S3lutcn  fade* 

Fine  people  who,  despite  the  most  angular  relations,  give  to  con- 
versation four  butterflies*  wings,  that  it  may,  in  contrast  to  the 
clinging  caterpillar,  who  impales  himself  on  every  thorn,  fly  without 
noise,  and  in  little  curves,  over  all  prickles,  and  alight  only  on 
blossoms. 

Good  and  Bad  Men* 

Hesperus,  4. 

®utc  2Rcnf(3^cn  fonncn  ftc^  Icic^tcr  in  fd^ttmmc  l^incinbcnfcn; 
a(6  bicfc  in  jcnc. 

Good  men  can  more  easily  see  into  bad  ones  than  the  latter  can 
into  the  former. 

LtPE  ON  THE  Wing. 
Hesperus,  4. 
92ctn,  untcr  btefcm  Scbcn  ixa  glug  fotlte  bod^  bad  ^tng;  X>at 
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fo  prestissimo  ]^infcl)icf  t  auS  cincm  SHegcnfd^auer  in  ben  anbcrn 
unb  t)on  ©emolfe  ju  ©cwotfc,  bod^  nit^t  in  ©ncm  fort  ben 
@c^nabel  auffpcrrcn  jum  ®eldd)ter. 

No  ;  amidst  this  life  on  the  wing,  a  thing  which  darts  so  prestis- 
simo out  of  one  rain-shower  into  another,  and  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
should  not  keep  its  bill  open  on  the  stretch  for  one  continued  peal 
of  laughter. 

There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  Bede's  history,  where  the  North- 
umbrian prince  compares  man's  life  to  the  flight  of  the  swallow 
through  the  lighted  hall  from  darkness  to  darkness. 

Man's  Life. 

Hesperus  y  4. 

35er  2Renfc^  ^ai  l^ier  brittl^alb  2Rinutcn,  tint  ju  lad^etn — 
tmt,  jtt  feufjcn  —  unb  etne  l^albe,  §u  Itcben  5  benn  xaxtttn  in 
biefer  SJiinute  ftttbt  cr. 

Man  has  here  two  and  a  half  minutes — one  to  smile,  one  to  sigh, 
and  half  an  one  to  love  ;  for  in  the  midst  of  this  minute  he  dies. 

The  Grave. 

HesperuSy  4. 

%Ui  U%  ®raB  ijl  nic^t  ticf,  eS  tjt  bcr  teuc^tenbe  Juftritt 
einc§  (^xi%tUf  ber  unS  fuc^t.  SBenn  bie  uubefannte  ^anb  ben 
le|ten  ^fei(  an  ba§  ^aupt  be§  SWenfd^cn  fenbct  5  fo  hMt  er 
Dorl^er  bag  ^aupt  unb  ber  5)fcil  ^tbi  bloS  ^\t  ©ornenfronc  Don 
feinen  SBunben  ah.* 

*  83teUei(^f  etne  Slnfptetung  auf  bafi  fur  btc  ^^antajTc  l[eblid)e 
SJJd^rd^en,  baf  in  SReapcl  cin  ©ruciftr,  ba  bartn  Sllp^onS  1439  belagert 
wurbe,  ben  ,^opf  t)or  einer  ^^anonBugel  neigte,  W  atfo  nur  bie  £)ornen= 
frone  na^m. —  Voyage  cCun  FrangoiSf  t.  vi.  p.  303. 

But  the  grave  is  not  deep,  it  is  the  gleaming  footmark  of  an 
angel  wlio  seeks  us.  When  the  unknown  hand  sends  the  last 
arrow  at  the  head  of  man  he  bends,  and  the  arrow  merely  takes  off 
the  crown  of  thorns  from  his  wounds.* 

*  An  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  legend,  so  lovely  to  the  fancy,  that  a 
crucifix  in  Naples,  when  Alphonso  was  besieged  there  in  1439,  bowed  its 
head  before  a  cannon-ball,  which  consequently  took  off  only  the  crown  of 
thorns. 
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What  the  Good  of  a  State  consists  of. 

Hesperus,  6. 

S)a6  @Iu(f  cincS  ^taaM,  xoxt  cineS  SJicnfc^cn,  nid^t  tm 
SRcic^tl^um,  fonbern  im  ©cbraud^e  bc§  SReic^t^um§,  nid^t  in 
fcinem  faufmdnnifd^cn,  fonbern  moraUfc^cn  SBcrt^c  bcjlcl^t— 
bag  Vxt  5lu§fd^eurung  bc§  attcrtl^umli^cn  ^aucrtcigS  unb 
unfrc  mcijlen  Snftitujioncn  unb  ^^oocttcn  unb  @biftc  nur  bie 
furftlic^en  ©cfdttc,  nt^t  bie  SDloralttdt  gu  erl^ol^en  fuc^tcn,  unb 
bag  man  bcgcl^rc,  bie  2aftcr  unb  bie  Untcrtl^ancn  brd^tcn,  wic 
bie  atten  Suben,  il^re  £)pf£r  nur  in  (Siner  @tabt,  ndmlid^  in 
ber  SRejtbenjjlabt  -'^a^  t)\t  ajienfc^l^eit  oon  jel^er  jtc^  bie  fidget 
nur  an  ben  nadEtcn  ^dnben,  nid^t  an  ben  oerl^uttten  Juf  en, 
bie  oft  baruber  fetber  l^eruntcrfamen,  befc^nitten  ^dht  —  \iOL^ 
Slttfn)anb=  unb  ^^rad^tgefele  ^tn  gurften  fctber  nod^  notl^iger 
rodren,  wenigftenS  ben  l^oc^ften  (Stdnben,  M  ben  tiefften  —  bag 
SRom  feinen  t)ielen  geiertagen  t)iel  t>on  feiner  SSatcrtanbliebe 
tjerbanfe. 

The  good  of  a  state,  as  of  a  man,  consisted  not  in  riches,  but  in 
the  use  of  riches — not  in  its  commercial,  but  in  its  moral  worth  ; 
that  the  sweeping  out  of  the  ancient  leaven,  and  most  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  pandects,  and  edicts,  had  for  their  objects  only  to 
enhance  princely  incomes,  not  morality ;  and  that  one  wanted  to 
have  vices  and  subjects,  like  the  old  Jews,  bring  their  offerings  only 
in  one  city — namely,  the  residence  city  ;  that  humanity,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  cut  its  nails  only  on  its  bare  hands,  not  on  its 
covered  feet,  which  often  themselves  decayed  on  that  account ;  that 
economical  and  sumptuary  laws  were  still  more  needful  to  princes 
themselves,  at  least  to  the  highest  classes,  than  to  the  lowest ;  that 
Rome  owed  to  her  many  holidays  much  of  her  patriotism. 

The  Shell  of  Hours  that  have  flown  away. 

Hesperus^  6. 

:J)ie  2Kenfc^en  bel^alten  einen  fremben  2ebenStauf  beffer,  al§ 
ben  eignen :  wal^rl^aftig,  roir  ad^ten  eine  QJefcl)ic^te/  bie  cinmat 
bie  unfrige  war,  unb  njelc^e  \>xt  ^vX\t  ber  t)erflogncn  <Stunben 
ifl,  t)iel  ju  ttjenig,  unb  bod^  roerben  W  Seittropfen,  burc^  bie 
xo'xx  fd^wimmen,  erft  xxx  ber  Jerne  ber  ^rinnerung  jum  Sftcgen* 
bogen  be§  @enuffe§«    :^ie  !Didnner  n}tffen^  n^ann  ade  ^aifer 
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gcboren  unb  allc  ^^l^ilofopl^en  gcjlorben  jtnt)— btc  SKcibcr  wiffen 
auS  bcr  ©l^ronotogic  b(o6  baS,  n>ann  ilj^re  2Rdnnet,  bte  tl^rc 
SUcgcnten  unb  flafjifd)cn  Slutoren  finb,  bcibeS  i^^oXtx^. 

Mankind  keep  the  run  of  another's  life  better  than  of  their  own ; 
truly  we  make  altogether  too  little  account  of  a  history  which  once 
was  ours,  and  which  is  the  shell  of  hours  that  have  flown  away, 
and  yet  the  drops  of  time,  through  which  we  swim,  do  only  in  the 
distance  of  memory  form  the  rainbow  of  enjoyment.  Men  know 
when  all  emperors  were  bom,  and  all  philosophers  died ;  women 
know  by  reckoning  time  only  this — when  their  husbands,  who  are 
their  regents  and  classic  authors,  underwent  both. 

Example. 
HesperuSy  6. 

9?td^t  tiOL^  ©cfd^rci,  fagt  tin  d)mcjtfd^cr  9lutor,  fonbem  ber 
5lufflu9  ciner  »ilbcn  Qxdt  tttxH  btc  ^ecrbc  jur  golgc  unb 
^um  ^Ci6^  fliegen. 

"  Not  the  cry,  but  the  flight  of  a  wild  duck,"  says  a  Chinese 
author,  "  leads  the  flock  to  fly  and  follow." 

A  Day  full  op  Hopes. 
Hesperus,  6. 

%^ !  bicfcn  fd^onen  jliUcn  %<x%  faftc  tin  golbner  »^ortjont 
ber  unenblid^cn  ^offnung  cm  unb  ein  Sf^ing  auS  SKorgcnrotl^. 
— Sc|o  tft  bcr  iSag  ba^in,  unb  bcr  ^ortjont  l^inab,  unb  bloS 
baS  Ocrtppc  no^  ba :  bcr  ©ittcrjlul^l. 

Ah !  this  tranquil  and  lovely  day  was  set  in  a  golden  horizon  of 
infinite  hope,  and  a  ring  of  moming-red.  Now  the  day  is  gone, 
and  the  horizon  sunk,  and  only  the  skeleton  remains  there — the 
latticed  pew. 

The  Morning,  Noonday,  and  Evening  of  Life. 

Hesperus,  6. 

Slbcr  ttjcnn  xoix  fc^on  ic|t  in  ben  SJiittagflunbcn  bcS  KebcnS 
fo  bcnfcn  unb  fcufgcn :  njic  ttJirb  un8  nid^t  am  9lbenb,  wo  bcr 
aWcnfd^  fcinc  SBlumcnbldttcr  jufammcnicgt  unb  unfenntli^ 
wirb  xoit  anbrc  SBtumcn,  am  5lbcnb,  too  wir  wnttn  am  <£)origont 
in  SKcjtcn  jlcl^cn  nnb  auSlofd^cn,  wirb  unS  ba  ntd^t,  rocnn  wir 
un8  umn)cnbcn  unb  ben  furjen  mit  crtrctcnen  ^^offnungen 
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bcbetften  SBeg  ubcrfc^aucn,  wirb  bann  ung  bcr  ©artcn  ber 
^inbl^cit,  bcr  in  £)|lcn,  ticf  <xx\,  unferm  Slufgangc  unb  nod^ 
untcr  ctncm  altcn  blaffcn  SRot^c  liegt,  ni^t  noc^  l^olbcr.an* 
blicfen,  nod^  magifd^er  anfc^immern^  aber  aud^  nod^  tvetd^er 
mac^cn  ?  —  Unb  barauf  Icgt  (id^  bcr  SDlcnf^  nic^t  iDcit  t)om 
®rabc  ntcbcr  auf  bic  @rbc,  unb  l^offt  l^icmcbcn  x(\^i  mcl^r. 

But  if  we  now,  even  in  the  noonday  hours  of  life,  think  and  sigh 
thus,  how  much  more  at  evening,  when  man  folds  up  his  flower- 
leaves,  and  becomes  undistinguishable  like  other  flowers — at  evening, 
when  we  stand  low  in  the  western  horizon,  and  go  out — then,  when 
we  turn  round  and  survey  the  short  road  strewed  with  trampled-out 
hopes — oh  !  then,  how  much  more  sweetly  will  it  not  look  upon  us — 
the  garden  of  childhood  lying  in  the  east,  low  down  near  the  place 
of  our  rising,  and  still  suffused  with  an  old,  pale  redness — how  much 
more  magically  will  it  gleam  on  us,  and  yet  how  much  more  will  it 
affect  us  to  tenderness  !  And  thereupon  man  lays  himself  down  on 
the  earth  not  far  from  the  grave,  and  hopes  here  below  no  more. 

Vigorous  Men  and  Cold  Natures. 

HesperuSy  7. 

SDtc  Sal^rc  ^t^tn  ben  fturmifc^cn  ubcrfrdftigcn  aWcnfc^cn 
t\m  fd^oncrc  harmonic  be§  ^crjcn§,  abcr  ben  Dcrfeincrten 
lalitxi  2Rcnfd()cn  ncl^mcn  ftc  mcl^r,  alS  jte  <^t^tn  5  jenc  ^raft= 
l^crjcn  glcid^cn  \itn  cnglifd^cn  QJdrten,  bic  \iOii  %iiti  immcr 
gruncr;  ooUcr,  bclaubtcr  mad^t?  I^tngcgcn  bcr  SRcltmann 
wirb;  voxt  tin  franjoftf^cr,  burd^  bic  Sal^re  mit  auSgcborrtcn 
unb  tni^tiiitn  9lcjicn  ubcrbcdEt. 

Years  give  to  stormy,  over-vigorous  men  a  finer  harmony  of  the 
heart,  but  from  refined,  cold  natures  they  take  more  than  they 
give.  Those  strong  hearts  resemble  English  gardens,  which  age 
always  makes  greener,  fuller,  more  leafy  ;  whereas  the  man  of  the 
world,  like  a  French  one,  is  covered  by  years  with  dried-up  and 
disfigured  boughs. 

The  Joy  of  a  Mother. 

Hesperus,  7. 

3n  bcr  5Katur  ijl  fcinc  grcubc  fo  crl^abcmrul^rcnb,  aW  bic 
grcubc  eincr  abutter  ubcr  baS  ®(u^  cinc6  ^inbcS. 

No  joy  in  nature  is  so  sublimely  affecting  as  the  joy  of  a  mother 
at  the  good  fortune  of  a  child. 
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The  Setting  Sun. 

Hesp&ruSy  7. 

Sn  t)ic  SBolfcn  flof  baS  9lbcnbsS5lut  bcr  uerftnfenben  @onnc, 
tt)te  inS  SDiecr  ba§  S5lut  feincr  in  bcr  Sicfc  ftcrbcnbcn  Slicfen. 
3)aS  (odEere  ©cwolfc  langtc  nic^t  ju,  ben  ^immcl  ju  betf en  5 
eS  fc^wamm  urn  ben  2Ronb  l^erum,  unb  Itef  fein  bleid^cS  ©ilbcr 
auS  ben  ©^latfen  bli(f en. 

The  evening-blood  of  tlie  sinking  sun  flowed  into  the  clouds,  as 
into  the  sea  sinks  the  blood  of  its  giants  dying  in  its  depths.  The 
porous  cloud  did  not  avail  to  hide  the  heavens ;  it  swam  round 
about  the  moon,  and  let  her  pale  silver  glisten  from  amidst  the 
slags. 

Thoughts. 

HesperuSy  8. 

©ebanfen  t)te(lcid^t,  bie  aber  xcxt  gelbwdufe  ber  (Seele  untcr 
bte  gufe  fpringcn  unb  jtc^  roie  Cttcm  anlegcn. 

Thoughts  perhaps,  which,  however,  like  field-mice  of  the  soul, 
leap  under  the  feet,  and  stick  like  adders. 

A  Scholar. 

Hesperus,  8. 

@in  ©elel^rter  \)Oii  fcinc  tangc  2Set(e. 

A  scholar  has  no  ennui. 

Our  Study. 

Hesperus,  8. 

Sn  btcfer  S3rautfammcr  bcS  ®cifte§  (ba§  ftnb  unfere  @tubir= 
flubcn),  in  biefcm  ^onjcrtfaat  ber  fc^onjlcn  au§  alien  3eitcn 
unb  3)ld|en  ocrfammelten  (Stimmen  ^inberten  x^n  bie  djtl^etifs 
^cn  unb  pl^ilofop^ifc^en  2u(lbarfeiten  faft  an  i^rer  SBal^l. 

In  this  bridal-chamber  of  the  mind  (such  are  our  study-chambers), 
in  this  concert-hall  of  the  finest  voices  gathered  from  all  times  and 
places — the  aesthetic  and  philosophical  enjoyments  almost  over- 
powered his  faculty  of  choice. 
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The  Seasons  op  Life. 
Hesperus,  9. 

^(^  bte  3etten  ber  2iebe  rotten  nic^t  jurucf,  fonbern  txo\% 
weitcr  l^inab. 

Ah !  the  seasons  of  life  roll  not  back,  but  onward,  downward, 
for  ever. 

Secret  Grief. 
Hesperiis,  12. 

5)€nn  bte  SBunben,  bic  aufgcbcd^t  wcrben  fonncn,  finb  nid(>t 
ttef  5  ber  ®c()mcrj,  ben  tin  mcnfc^enfreunblidS)cS  ?lugc  finbcn, 
cine  weid^e  ^anb  linbern  fann,  ifl  nur  flcin.  —  5lber  ber 
©ram,  ben  ber  Jj^cunb  mc^t  fel^en  barf,  xotxl  er  t^n  nic^t 
ne^men  fann,  bicfer  Oram,  ber  juwcilen  tnS  beglu^te  Sluge  in 
0cfta(t  cineS  plo|(td(>cn  SlropfenS  auffteigt,  ben  baS  weggcs 
wanbte  ^ngeftd^t  Dcrtilgt,  l^dngt  uberbccft  fc^werer  unb  fd^merer 
am  ^erjen,  unb  jiel^t  c8  enblid^  (o§  unb  fdttt  mit  il^m  unter 
bic  l^eilcnbe  @rbe  l^inab:  fo  wcrben  bie  ^ifenfugeln  (xn  ben 
ubcr  bem  2Kcer  gejlorbncn  SWenfd^en  angefnupft  unb  fie  ftnfcn 
mit  il^m  fc^netter  in  fein  grogeS  ®rab. 

For  those  wounds  which  can  be  disclosed  are  not  deep  ;  that 
grief  which  a  humane  eye  can  discover,  a  soft  hand  alleviate,  is  but 
small ;  but  the  woe  which  a  friend  must  not  see,  because  he  cannot 
take  it  away — that  woe  which  sometimes  rises  into  the  eye  in  the 
midst  of  blessedness,  in  the  form  of  sudden  trickle  which  the 
averi^d  face  smothers, — ^this  hangs  in  secret  more  and  more  heavily 
on  the  heari;,  and  at  last  breaks  it,  and  goes  down  with  it  under  the 
healing  sod.  So  are  iron  balls  tied  to  man  when  he  dies  on  the  sea, 
and  they  sink  with  him  more  quickly  into  his  vast  grave. 

The  greatest  Hatred  is  quiet. 

Hesperus,  12. 

'^ti  grofte  ^afl  ift,  xoxt  bie  gro^te  ^ugenb  unb  Die  fc^limm- 
{ten  <^unbe,  ftitt. 

The  greatest  hatred,  like  the  greatest  virtue  €md  the  worst  dogs 
is  quiet. 
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The  really  Modest. 

Hesperus y  12. 

SBenn  jemanb  ht\^t\\>tvi  Wxht,  m6)t  betm  £obe,  fonbem 
bcim  Sabel,  tann  i|l  er'S. 

When  anyone  remains  modest,  not  after  praise  but  after  censure, 
then  he  is  really  so. 

Passion. 

Hesperus^  12. 

'^xt  Jicibcnfd^aft  m(x6:)i  tie  bcpcn  SScobad^tungen  unb  btc 
clenbcjten  ^d^luffe^  @te  ift  em  gernrol^r;  bcffcn  gclb  bcflo 
fetter,  je  engcr  eS  ift. 

Passion  makes  the  best  observations  and  the  most  wretched  con* 
elusions.  It  is  a  telescope,  whose  field  is  so  much  the  brighter  as 
it  is  narrower. 

How  ONE  LEARNS  TACITURNITY  BEST. 

Hesperus,  12. 

SWan  Icrnt  SSerfc^wtegenlj^cit  am  meijlcn  untcr  aWcnfc^cn,  btc 
feine  l^abcn— unb  ^Jlaubcr^aftigfcit  untcr  SScrfd^roicgcncn. 

One  learns  taciturnity  best  among  people  who  have  none,  and 
loquacity  among  the  taciturn. 

Self-Knowledge  is  the  road  to  Virtue. 

HesperuSy  12. 

SBenn  <Sctbfenntntf  bcr  SBcg  jur  Slugcnb  ifl:  fo  tjl  Sugenb 
nod^  mcl^r  bcr  SBeg  §ur  ©clbfcnntnig.  @inc  gcbcffcrtc  gcreimgte 
@ecle  njirb  t)on  bcr  Hcinjlcn  moralifd^cn  ©iftart  mt  gcwiffc 
@bc(|lcine  »on  jebcr  an^itin  trubc,  unb  jego  nad(>  ber  SBcfferung 
mcrft  fte  erfl,  xoxt  t)iclc  Unreinigfcitcn  ftd)  noc^  in  attcn  SBinf cln 
aufl^altcn. 

If  self-knowledge  is  the  road  to  virtue,  so  is  virtue  still  more  the 
road  to  self-knowledge.  An  amended  and  purified  soul  is  darkened 
by  the  least  moral  poison,  as  certain  precious  stones  are  by  every 
other ;  and  now,  after  the  amendment,  one  observes  for  the  first 
time  how  many  impurities  stiU  lurk  in  all  comers. 
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Melody  op  a  Song  from  Childhood, 

Hesperus,  13. 

@te  J09  tief  in  fcin  ^crj  l^inein,  njie  tie  SDlclobie  cineS  2icbc^, 
baS  auS  ber  ^inbl^eit  l^eraufHingt 

It  went  deep  into  his  heart,  like  the  melody  of  a  song  that 
sounds  up  from  childhood. 

The  whole  Creation  only  an  -^Iolian  Harp. 

Hespei'uSy  14. 

:Da  eS  nur  ttjcnige  ©cclen  %\hi,  bte  »iffcn,  xoxt  xodt  bie 
«^armonie  ber  dugcrn  $Watur  mit  unfcrcr  rcid^t,  unb  wic  fel^r 
baS  ganjc  SIC  nur  @inc  SlcolS^arfc  ift,  mtt  Idngern  unb  furgcrn 
fatten,  mtt  langfamcm  unb  fc^ncUcrn  SScbungcn,  t)or  einem 
gottlid^en  ^aud^e  rul^enb. 

As  there  are  but  few  souls  that  know  how  far  the  harmony  of 
outward  nature  with  our  own  reaches,  and  in  how  very  great  a 
degree  the  whole  creation  is  hut  an  aeolian  harp,  with  longer  or 
shorter  strings,  with  slower  and  swifter  vibrations — passive  before  a 
divine  breath. 

Coleridge  {The  JEolian  Harp)  says  : — 

"  And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed. 
That  tremble  into  thought  as  o'er  them  sweeps, 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze, 
At  once  the  soul  of  each  and  god  of  all  ?" 

The  Religious  and  Wordly  Man  contrasted. 

Hesperus,  14. 

SBie  t7erfd)teben  ift  tin  ^Spajtergang  mtt  einem  frommen 
SWenfc^cn,  unb  einer  mit  einer  gcmeinen  SBcttfecle !  i)ic  @rbe 
fam  il^m  l^eilig  t)or,  er^jl  auS  ben  ^anben  beS  ©d^opfcrS  ent= 
fatten— il^m  war,  M  ging'  er  in  einem  uber  unS  ^dngenben 
uberblumten  ^(aneten.  Emanuel  jeigte  il^m  ®ott  unb  bte 
2iebe  uberatt  abgefpiegclt,  aber  uberatt  t)erdnbert,  \m  ^x6^t,  in 
ben  garben,  in  ber  S^onleiter  ber  lebenbigen  SBefen,  in  ber 
S5lute  unb  in  ber  2)Jenft^enfc^6n]^eit,  in  ben  Jreuben  ber  5£]^iere, 
in  ben  ®eban!en  ber  fD^enfd^en  unb  in  ben  ^reifen  ber  SBelten) 
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— benn  cntwcbcr  ijt  adeS  obcr  md)t§  fein  ©ci^attcnbtlb  5— fo 
matt  bie  (^onnc  il)r  SStlb  auf  allc  SBcfcn,  grog  im  SBcltmccrc, 
bunt  in  SlS^autropfen,  ttctn  auf  bic  a)lcnfd(>cn=9le|]^aut,  atS 
'^t^itv^tXiXit  in  bic  SBolfe,  rotl^  auf  ben  5lpfcl,  plbern  auf  ben 
@trom,  ftebenfarbig  in  ben  fattenbcn  Sflegen  unb  fd^immernb 
uber  \itxi  ganjen  SKonb  unb  uber  ilf)re  SBelten. 

How  different  is  a  walk  with  a  religious  man  from  one  with  a 
vulgar,  wordly  soul !  The  earth  appeared  to  him  holy,  just  fallen 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator  ;  it  was  to  him  as  if  he  were  walking 
in  a  planet  hanging  over  us,  and  clothed  with  flowers.  Emanuel 
showed  him  God  and  love  everywhere  mirrored,  hut  everywhere 
transformed — in  the  light,  in  colours,  in  the  scale  of  living  crea- 
turas,  in  the  blossom,  and  in  human  beauty,  in  the  pleasures  of 
animals,  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  in  the  circles  of  worlds,  for 
either  everything  or  nothing  is  his  shadow.  So  the  sun  paints  its 
image  on  all  creatures — great  in  the  ocean,  many-coloured  in  the 
dewdrop,  small  on  the  human  retina,  as  mock-sun  on  the  cloud, 
red  on  the  apple,  silvery  on  the  stream,  seven-coloured  in  the  falling 
rain,  and  gleaming  over  the  whole  moon,  and  over  all  its  other 
worlds. 

What  is  Noblest  in  Man  conceals  itself. 

Hesperus,  14. 

®ag  S^h6)^t  unb  ©belflc  im  SDlcnfc^cn  oerbirgt  jic^  unb  ift 
o^nc  9?u^cn  fur  bic  tl^dtigc  SKelt  (wie  bic  ^od^flcn  SBcrgc  fcinc 
®ett)dd)fe  tragen)  unb  au§  bcr  ^tttt  fd^oner  ^cbanfcn  fonncn 
ftd^  nur  einige  Otiebcr  M  Z\)(xitxi  ablofen. 

What  is  highest  and  noblest  in  man  conceals  itself,  and  is 
without  use  for  the  practical  world  (as  the  highest  mountains  bear 
no  herbage)  ;  and  out  of  the  chain  of  fine  thoughts  only  some 
members  can  be  detached  as  actions. 

Sorrows  are  like  Thunder-Clouds. 

Hesperm,  14. 

25ie  Seiben  ftnb  wie  Vxt  ©enjittcrwolfcn:  in  bcr  %txnt  \t^tn 
fie  fc^warj  auS,  iiber  unS  faum  grau. 

Sorrows  are  like  thunder-clouds — in  the  distance  they  look  black, 
over  our  heads  hardly  grey. 
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The  Dream  op  Life  when  it  is  over. 
HesperuSj  14. 

fS^xt  traurige  Slrdumc  cine  angcnel^mc  Sufunft  iBcbeuten :  fo 
loerb'  eg  mil  bem  fo  oft  C{\xoiUx(^tn  5£raume  beg  SebenS  fe^n^ 
tt)enn  er  auS  feu 

As  sad  dreams  betoken  a  glad  future,  so  may  it  be  with  the  so- 
often-tormenting  dream  of  life  when  it  is  over. 

Strong  Feelinos  hold  Swat  only  up  to  a  certain 

Hour. 

Hesperus,  14. 

Side  unfere  ftarfen  ®efu]()te  rcgieren  wte  bte  ©efpcnfter  nur 
bis  auf  tint  gewiffe  @tunbc,  unb  wenn  cin  2)lenf4  immer  ju 
ftc^  fagte :  bicfc  geibenfc^aft,  bicfer  @c^merj,  biefe  ^tjutfung 
tfk  in  brci  STagen  gcmif  au§  beiner  @eete  ]()erau6 :  fo  wiirb'  cr 
immer  rulj^igcr  unb  jtitler  merben. 

V  All  our  strong  feelings,  like  ghosts,  hold  sway  only  up  to  a 
certain  hour  ;  and  if  a  man  would  always  say  to  himself.  This 
passion,  this  grief,  this  rapture,  will  in  three  days  certainly  be  gone 
from  this  soul — ^then  would  he  become  more  and  more  tranquil  and 
composed. 

Spring  renews  Evebythinq  except  Man. 

Hesperus,  14. 

SBergcbtid^  \a^  \6)  ben  l^eitern  grul^Kng  an,  ber  jeben  Slag 
neue  garben,  neue  !Wu(fen,  ncuc  SBtumcn  auS  ber  @rbc  %\t}^t 
— id^  tDurbe  nur  betrubter,  ba  er  atleS  eerjungt,  aber  ben 
2J?enfc^en  nic^t. 

In  vain  did  I  look  upon  the  sparkling  spring,  which  draws  every 
day  new  colours,  new  insects,  new  flowers,  out  of  the  earth.  I  only 
grew  sadder,  since  it  makes  everything  young,  but  not  man. 

Michael  Bruce  says  : — 

"  Now  spring  returns,  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known." 

Perfect  Sincerity  comports  only  with  Virtue. 

Hesperus,  14. 

Stber  bie  Dotlenbete  Stufrici^tigfeit  ftel^t  nur  ber  ^ugenb  an: 

X 
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ber  a)lcnf(i^,  in  bcm  Slrgroo^n  unb  Jmftcmif  ift,  (eg'  immcr 
feinem  S3ufert  92ad^tfd^rauben  unb  f^ad^trieget  an,  ber  S3ofe 
t)erfc^on'  \xxi%  mit  fciner  2cid^en6ffhung,  unb  wer  feme  ^immel» 
t^ur'  an  {tc^  ju  offnen  l^at;  taffe  bag  ^oQentl^or  ju ! 

But  perfect  sincerity  comports  only  with  virtue.  Let  the  man  in 
whom  suspicion  and  darkness  dwell  by  all  means  apply  to  his 
bosom  night-screws  and  night-bolts — ^let  the  bad  man  spare  us  his 
opening  of  coffins  ;  and  whoso  has  no  heaven's  door  about  him  to 
open,  let  him  keep  the  hell-gate  shut ! 

The  Earth  op  our  Childhood. 
HespemSy  15. 

®tei(i^n)o(  toax  i^m  bie  @rbe  tin  getiebter  t>it,  eine  f(^one 
SBiefe  gu  unfern  erften  ^inberfpiclen,  unb  er  ^tng  bicfer  aXutter 
unferS  erften  2eben8  noc^  mit  ber  2ie]6e  an,  womit  hit  SBraut 
ben  ^benb  t>oa  finbUc^er  ^rinnerungen  an  ber  S3ru{t  ber 
gelielBten  fOlutter  jubringt,  el^'  {te  am  fOlorgen  bem  ^^erjen  bed 
S3rduttgamd  entgegen  ixt^t 

And  yet  the  earth  was  to  him  a  beloved  place,  a  fair  meadow  for 
the  earliest  plays  of  childhood  ;  and  he  still  hung  upon  the  mother 
of  our  first  life  with  the  love  wherewith  the  bride  spends  the 
evening,  full  of  childish  remembrances,  on  the  bosom  of  her  beloved 
mother,  before  on  the  morrow  she  goes  to  meet  the  bridegroom  of 
her  heart. 

A  Secret  told  to  the  Fair  Sex. 
Hesperus,  16. 

itenner  fagen,  jebeS  ©el^etmnif,  oaS  man  etner  @d^6nen 
fage,  fei  ein  ^^eftpflafter,  ta^  mit  i^r  jufammenteime  unb  baS 
oft  tin  ixotiM  %t^tixnni^  gebdre. 

Connoisseurs  say  that  every  secret  he  tells  to  one  of  the  lair  sex 
is  a  sticking-plaster,  which  attaches  him  to  her,  and  often  begets  a 
second  secret. 

The  Sweetest  Minutes  op  a  Visit. 
Hesperus,  16. 

:Die  fd^onften  !Winuten  in  etnem  SBefud^e  fmb  W,  tiit  fein 
@nbe  tt)icbcr  ocrfc^icben^  tit  aUerfd^onften,  menn  man  fc^on 
ben  (Stocf  ober  ben  Sdc^er  in  ber  ^anb  \)at,  unb  boc^  ntc^t 
ge^t 
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The  sweetest  minutes  of  a  visit  are  those  which  once  more  post- 
pone its  close  ;  the  sweetest  of  all,  those  in  which  one  already  has 
cane  or  fan  in  hand,  and  yet  does  not  go. 

Immoral  Night-Life. 
Hesperus,  16. 

:J)enn  unmorattfd^cS  9?ad^tlc]6cn  mac^t  Suge  unb  garlBc  noc^ 
tDiberlic^cr  alS  baS  (dngfte  ^ranfentagcr. 

For  immoral  night-life  makes  features  and  complexion  still  more 
repulsive  than  the  longest  confinement  to  the  sick-bed. 

Leave-taking. 
Hesperus,  16. 

^oXtt  fclbfud^tige  unb  Bcqucmc  ^^crfonen  Dcrmeiben  H^  %h-- 
fd^tcbncl^men,  fo  mte  unpocttfd^c  t?on  ju  l^eftigcn  ©mppnbungen  \ 
ruetblic^c  iJ^tngeQcn,  btc  jid^  atte  ©c^mcrjen  burci^  @prcc^cn,  unb 
poctifc^c,  bic  ftc^  aUe  burd^  ^^antafiren  mtlbern,  fuc^cn  cS. 

Cold,  self-seeking,  comfortable  persons  avoid  leave-taking,  just  as 
unpoetic  ones  of  too  intense  sensibilities  do ;  women,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  alleviate  all  their  sorrows  by  talking,  and  people  of 
poetic  temperaments,  who  relieve  all  theirs  by  fantasying,  court  it. 

Business-People  and  Court-People. 
Hesperus,  17. 

©cfd^dftteute  bcfummcrn  jic^  um  fctncn  ®cfprdd^=  uno 
f cittcn  23rtcfft9t  5  ciber  bet  ^oficutcn  ift  bie  Sunge  bie  9)u(6abcr 
ilf^reS  TOcIfcn  ^t\itnt,  bie  spirals  unb  ©d^njungfebcr  x^xtx 
©eeten^  atte  jtnb  geborne  ^unftrt^ter,  Ut  auf  ntd^ts  at§ 
SKenbung,  SluSbrudE,  Jeuer  unb  ©prad^e  fclf)cn. 

Business-people  never  trouble  themselves  about  any  conversa- 
tional or  epistolary  style  ;  but  with  court-people  the  tongue  is  the 
artery  of  their  withered  life,  the  spiral-spring  and  flag-feather  of 
their  souls  ;  they  are  all  bom  critics,  who  look  at  nothing  but  fine' 
turns,  expression,  fire,  and  speech. 

Too  MUCH  Laughing. 
Hesperus,  19. 

iWicmanb  wtrb  ticfer  traurig,  alS  xott  %u  Diet  (dci^ett. 

No  one  is  more  profoundly  sad  than  he  who  laughs  too  much. 
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Sleep  and  Death. 
Hesperus y  20. 

^er  tange  (Sd^laf  beS  5£obeg  fd^tteft  unfere  9{arBen  §u,  unb 
bcr  furjc  beS  2cBcn8  unfere  SBunben.  :Dcr  @c^taf  ift  bie 
^dlfte  ber  ^^xt,  bie  un8  l^eitt. 

The  long  sleep  of  death  closes  our  scars,  and  the  short  sleep  of 
life  our  wounds.     Sleep  is  the  half  of  time  which  heals  us. 

Childhood  and  Old  Age. 
Hesperus^  20. 

SCn  ben  fOlenfd^en  finb  tjorn  unb  l^inten,  xoxt  an  ben  S5ud^ern, 
jroet  leere  wetf  SBud^btnberbldtter— ^^inb^eit  unb  ©reifenalter. 

There  are  in  man,  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  as  in  books, 
two  blank  bookbinder's  leaves — childhood  and  old  age. 

Fools  at  Great  Parties. 
Hesperiis,  21. 

Ueber^aupt,  fo  oft  tc^  9?arren  in  grofen  35artieen  ftubiren 
rooUte,  fa^  i^  mtd^  orbentHc^er  SBeife  nac^  etncr  grofen 
©c^onl^ett  urn  5— btefe  umfaffen  fie  xoxt  SBeSpen  tin  £)bftfrau. 

In  fact,  whenever  I  have  wanted  to  study  fools  at  great  parties,  I 
have  always  looked  round  regularly  for  a  great  beauty  ;  they  gather 
round  such  an  one  like  wasps  around  a  fruit-woman. 

The  Echo  of  the  Nest-Life. 
Hesperus^  22. 

2)er  SBieberl^aH  beS  pitxUn  gebenS,  bie  @timme  unferer 
befc^eibncn,  fc^onern,  frommern  @ee(e  tt)irb  nur  in  einem  oom 
Summer  tjerbunfetten  S3ufen  taut,  xoxt  bie  ^OL^tx<^OiVitn  fd^ilagen, 
wenn  man  i^xtn  ^^dpg  uberl^uUt. 

The  echo  of  the  nest-life,  the  voice  of  our  modest,  fairer,  holier 
soul,  is  audible  only  in  a  sorrow-darkened  bosom,  as  the  nightingales 
warble  when  one  veils  their  cage. 

The  Voice  op  the  Beloved  comes  back  after  Death. 

Hesperus,  23. 

2efer,  xotnn  baS,  waS  bu  (ielBteft,  ian^t  t)erfc^n)unben  ijl  auS 
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ber  &^t  obcr  auS  bciner  3)]()antafic,  fo  wtrb  bod^  in  ^raucr= 
jlunben  btc  gclicbte  @ttmmc  wicbcrfommcn  unb  aUc  beine 
atten  5r|>rdncn  mitbrtngcn,  unb  baS  troftlofc  ^crj,  ba§  jic 
tjergoffcn  \^at  I 

Header,  when  that  which  thou  lovedst  has  long  vanished  from  the 
earth  or  from  thy  fancy,  then  will  nevertheless  the  beloved  voice 
come  back,  and  bring  with  it  all  thy  old  tears,  and  the  disconsolate 
heart  which  has  shed  them  ! 

What  chills  the  Noblest  Parts  op  the  Inner  Man. 

Hesperus^  23, 

!Wtd^tS  ttloXtti  xat^x.  btc  cbctftcn  Z})t\U  beS  inncrn  SKcn= 
fci^cn,  als  Umgang  mit  9)erfonen,  an  bencn  man  fctnen  Slntlf)cU 
nei^^men  fann. 

Nothing  chills  the  noblest  parts  of  the  inner  man  more  than  in- 
tercourse with  persons  in  whom  we  cannot  take  any  interest. 

A  Worldly  Life. 

Hesperus,  24. 

Unb  tid  er  bebac^te/  baf  tica^  SBeltleben  adeS  ©rofe  am 
SWcnfd^cn  rocgfd^tcifc,  wic  ba§  SBcttcr  an  @tatucn  unb  2cic^cn= 
fteincn  bie  crl^abnen  ^^eite  mcgnagt. 

And  as  he  bethought  himself  that  a  worldly  life  grinds  down  all 
the  greatness  in  man,  as  the  weather  gnaws  away  from  statues  and 
gravestones  precisely  the  relieved  parts. 

Man  and  Nature. 

Hesperus,  24. 

:Dcr  SKcnfd^  l^dtt  fcin  3a]^rlf)unbcrt  obcr  fcin  Sal^rftinfjig 
fur  bie  ^ulminajion  bcS  SidfetS,  fur  cincn  Scfttag,  ju  roct^cm 
aEe  anbrc  Sal^r]()unbertc  nur  M  SBod^cntage  ptl^rcn.  @r 
fcnnt  nur  jmci  golbne  3eitaUcr,  baS  am  Slnfang  bcr  @rbc,  tia^ 
am  ^be  bcrfclbcn,  woruntcr  cr  nur  feincS  bcnft  5  bte  ©cf^id^tc 
pnbct  cr  ben  grog  en  SSdtbern  a\)ni\^,  in  beren  SWittc  ^d^rocigen, 
9?ad^ts  unb  9?aubt?6get  finb,  unb  beren  fS(an\i  blo^  gic^t  unb 
Oefang  erfuUen.  —  SlUerbingS  bicnet  mir  atte^  5  aber  ic^  bienc 
aud^  aHem.    :Da  tt  fur  bie  9?atur,  bie  bei  il^rer  ^wt^fcit 
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fetnen  SeitDertuft,  l^tx  tl^rer  Unerfd^opfltc^feit  f einen  i^aftoer^ 
lufi  fennt;  fern  anbereS  ®efe|  ber  0parfamfett  gibt;  ats  baS 
ber  SSerfc^n^enbung  —  ba  {te  mtt  @iern  unb  ^amenfornern 
cbcn  fo  gut  'tivc  ©rndl^rung  alS  ber  goctpflangung  bient, 
ttnb  mit  eincr  uncntwitfelten  ^ctm=SBett  cine  l^alBe  entwitfelte 
credit— ba  il^r  SBeg  uber  feinc  gtatte  ^cgelba^n,  fonbern  uber 
9(pen  unb  !D2eere  gel^t :  fo  muf  unfer  f (eine§  S^txi  {te  mif oer- 
flel^en,  e§  mag  l^offen  ober  furc^ten  s  eS  muf  'm  ber  ^uffldrung 
aRorgcn=  unb  Slbenbrotf^e  gegenfeitig  oerwcc^fcln ^  e8  muf 
im  SBergnugen  batb  ben  9{ac^fommer  fur  ben  ^rul^ling/  bdb 
ben  9Jad^n)inter  fur  ben  ^erbft  anfe]()en.  S)ie  moratif(^en 
dtet^olujionen  mac^en  un§  me^r  irre,  at§  bie  p]f)9fif(i^en;  n>et( 
jene  il^rer  9{atur  nad^  etnen  grofern  ^piel^  unb  3ettraum 
einnel^men,  ate  biefe— unb  bod^  ftnb  bie  finftem  Sal^rl^unbertc 
nic^tS  ate  eine  ©ntau(^ung  in  ben  0(i^atten  be§  ^aturnS, 
ober  eine  ^onnenftnfternif  ol^ne  §Bern)ei(en. 

Man  regards  his  century  or  his  half-centmy  as  the  culmination  of 
light,  as  a  festal-day,  to  which  all  other  centuries  lead  only  as  week- 
days. He  knows  only  two  golden  ages — the  one  at  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  the  one  at  the  end  of  it — by  which  he  imderstands 
only  his  own  ;  he  finds  history  to  be  like  great  woods,  in  the  middle 
of  which  are  silence,  night-birds,  and  birds  of  prey,  and  whose 
borders  only  are  filled  with  light  and  music  Certainly  all  things 
serve  me ;  but  I  too  serve  aU.  As  nature,  who  in  her  eternity 
knows  no  loss  of  time,  in  her  inexhaustibleness  no  loss  of  power, 
has  no  other  law  of  frugality  assigned  her  than  that  of  prodigality — 
as  she,  with  eggs  and  seed-corns,  ministers  equally  well  to  nourish- 
ment and  to  propagation,  and  with  an  undeveloped  germ-world  sus- 
tains half  a  developed  one — as  her  way  leads  over  no  smooth  bowl- 
ing-alley, but  over  alps  and  seas ;  our  little  heart  must  needs 
misunderstand  her,  whether  in  its  hopes  or  in  its  fears — it  must,  as 
it  becomes  enlightened,  reciprocally  interchange  morning  and 
evening  red — it  must,  in  its  contentment,  now  regard  after-summer 
as  spring,  and  now  after-winter  as  autumn.  Moral  revolutions 
mislead  us  more  than  physical,  because  the  former,  according  to 
their  nature,  occupy  a  greater  play-room  and  space  of  time  than  the 
latter ;  and  yet  the  Dark  Ages  are  nothing  but  a  dipping  into  the 
shadow  of  Saturn,  or  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  short  duration. 

What  Inequality  op  Culture  causes. 
Hesperus,  24. 
9?id^t  W  Ungteic^l^eit  ber  ®uter  am  meiften— benn  bem 
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SReic^en  l^dlt  bic  @timmcn=  unb  gduftc»!Wc]^r]^ctt  bcr  ?(rmcn 
bie  SBage— fonbcrn  W  Ungtcid^^eit  bcr  ^uttur  mad^t  unb 
t)ert]^ertt  bie  potittfd^cn  :Dru(fn)crfc  unb  ^rud^umpen. 

Not  inequality  of  goods,  for  the  majority  of  voices  and  fists  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  balances  in  the  scale  the  power  of  the  rich,  but 
inequality  of  culture  does  most  to  create  and  distribute  the  political 
fly-presses  and  forcing-pumps. 

The  Earth  is  great,  but  the  Heart  that  rests 
upon  it  is  still  greater. 

Hesperus,  25. 

:Dtc  ^be  ift  grog — aber  \i(xt  ^crj,  baS  auf  i^r  rul^t,  ift 
nod^  grofcr  alt  V\t  @rbc,  unb  grofer  at§  bie  @onne  •  .  . 
2)enn  eS  oMtxn  bcnft  ben  grog  ten  ©ebanfen. 

The  earth  is  great,  but  the  heart  which  rests  upon  it  is  still 
greater  than  the  earth,  and  greater  than  the  sun.  .  .  .  For  it 
alone  thinks  the  greatest  thought. 

The  Close  op  Day. 

Hesperus,  25. 

9)t6|ti(^  ging  eS  tjom  ©terbebctte  ber  @onne  I'd^  mt  auS 
cinem  ®rabe  ba^er.  ®aS  l^ol^e  Suftmeer  xoanltt,  unb  tin 
breiter  ©trorn,  in  beffen  S3ette  SBdtber  niebergebogen  tagen, 
braufte  burd^  ben  ^tmmet  bic  2aufba]()n  bcr  @onnc  juriitf. 
"Sixt  Stttdrc  ber  9Jatur,  tit  SBcrgc,  warcn  xoxt  1i>tx  txntx  grofen 
5£raucr  fc^warj  uhtx^Mt  2)cr  SDlenfd^  war  »om  9?ebclgett)6(fc 
auf  Vxt  Srbc  cingefperrt  unb  gefd^icbcn  t)om  ^immel.  2lm 
guf c  beS  ©cTOolbeS  tecften  burc^jtd^tige  93li|c,  unb  bcr  :Donncr 
fc^lug  breimal  oxi  tat  fd^warje  ©cmolbc.  Slbcr  ber  @turm 
ric^tcte  fid^  auf  unb  rif  eS  auSeinanber  ?  er  tixt^  tixz  f^icgcnbcn 
Slrummer  beS  jerbrod^cnen  ©cfdngniffeS  burd^  ^at  25tau,  unb 
roarf  \ixt  jcrftud ten  :5)ampfmaffen  untcr  \>tn  ^immcl  binab  — 
unb  noc^  tangc  l^rauft'  er  aUtm  uber  tik  offnc  @rbe  fort,  bur^ 
bie  lid^te  gereinigte  ©bene.  .  .  •  Slber  uber  ibm,  l^inter  bem 
weggeriffenen  S3orlf)ang  gldnjte  baS  SlUerlfjeiligfte,  bie  @ternen= 
nac^t* 

Suddenly  there  came  forth  a  coolness  from  the  deathbed  of  the 
sun  as  from  a  grave.     The  high  sea  of  the  air  undulated,  and  a 
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broad  stream,  in  whose  bed  woods  lay  prostrate,  came  roaring  back 

through  the  heaven,  along  the  path  by  which  the  sua  had  departed. 

The  altars  of  nature,  the  moimtains,  were  veiled  in  black  as  at  a 

great  mourning.     Man  was  fastened  down  to  the  earth  by  theinist- 

*4||oiid,  and  separated  from  heaven.     Transparent  lightnings  ncked 

« "ik  the  fopt  of  the  cloud,  and  the  thunder  smote  three  times  at  the 

"black  arch.     But  the  storm  upreared  itself  and  rent  it  asunder ;  it 

drove  the  flying  ruins  of  the  shattered  prison  through  the  blue,  and 

flung  the  dismembered  masses  of  vapour  down  below  the  sky  ;  and 

for  a  long  time  it  still  continued  to  roar  alone  over  the  open  earth, 

through  the  bright  and  cleansed  plain.     .     .     But  above  it,  behind 

the  curtain  which  it  had  torn  aside,  glistened  the  all-holiest,  the 

starry  night. 

The  Infinite. 

Hesperus,  25. 

'i£>tym  ber  Uncnbltd^c  ^at  in  ben  ^tmmel  fctncn  9Jamcn  in 
glui^jcnbctt  @terncn  ^t\oittf  aber  auf  bie  @rbe  l^at  cr  feinen 
SJamen  in  fanften  25(umcn  gcfdet 

* 

For  the  Infinite  has  sowed  his  name  in  the  heavens  in  burning 
stars,  but  on  the  earth  he  has  sowed  his^name  in  tender  flowers. 

God. 

Hesperus,  25. 

SBcr  txhlidt  unb  credit  benn  unS  ftetne  !Wenfd^en  auS 
@taub?— ®u,  Sldgutigcr,  crl^dttft  unS,  bu,  Uncnblid^cr,  tiVL,  o 
®ott,  bu  bilbeft  un§,  bu  jicl^cft  unS,  bu  liebeft  unS— £)  SuliuS, 
crlf)cbc  beincn  ®eift  unb  faffc  titn  groften  ©cbanfcn  bc§ 
SRenfd^cn  I  ®a  wo  \i\t  ©migfctt  ift,  ba  tt)o  W  Unermcftic^fcit 
ift,  unb  n)o  btc  3?ac^t  anfdngt,  ba  \ixtittt  tin  uncnblid^cr  @cift 
fcinc  Slrmc  ol\x^  unb  U<^t  ftc  urn  baS  grofc  fattcnbe  ^tXttn-Wi, 
unb  trdgt  c8  unb  wdrmt  cS,  Sc^  unb  bu,  unb  aUc  SWcnfd^en, 
unb  attc  ^gcl  unb  atle  SKurmc^en  rul^cn  an  feiner  S3rufl,  \xn^ 
ba§  braufenbe  fc^tagenbc  SBelten=  unb  @onnenmeer  ift  ein 
cinjigcS  ^tnb  in  fcincm  2lrm.  (Sx  jtcl^ct  burd^  baS  SDJcer 
l^inburd^,  worm  ^orattcnbdumc  t)oll  Srbcii  fd^wanfcn,  unb  jtc]()t 
an  bcr  flcinften^orattc  baS  SBurmc^cn  ftcbcn,  baS  ic^  bin,  unb 
cr  gibt  bcm  SBurmc^cn  ben  ndc^ften  5Sropfcn,  unb  tin  fetigeS 
»^crj,  unb  tint  3ufunft,  unb  cin  Sluge  V\%  ju  il^m  l^inauf— ja, 
0  ®ott,  hi^  ju  bir  lf)inauf,  \>it  an  bcin  »&crj. 
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Who  then  sees  and  sustains  ns  little  mortals  made  of  dust  ? 
Thou,  all-graci<la8  One,  sustainest  us — thou,  infinite  One,  thou,  0 
God,  thou  formest  us,  thou  seest  us,  thou  lovest  us.  0  Julius  ! 
raise  thy  spirit  and  grasp  the  greatest  thought  of  man  !  There 
where  eternity  is — there  where  immensity  is,  and  where  night  begins 
— ^there  an  Infinite  Spirit  spreads  out  its  arms  and  folds  them 
around  the  great  falling  universe  of  worlds,  and  bears  it,  and  warms 
it.  I  and  tibou,  and  all  men,  and  all  angels,  and  all  worms,  rest  on 
his  bosom ;  and  the  roaring,  beating  sea  of  worlds  and  suns  is  an 
only  child  in  his  arms.  He  sees  away  through  the  ocean,  wherein 
coral-trees  full  of  earths  sway  to  and  fro,  and  sees  the  little  worm 
that  cleaves  to  the  smallest  coral,  which  is  I — and  he  gives  the 
worm  the  nearest  drop,  and  a  blissful  heart,  and  a  future,  and  an 
eye  to  look  up  even  to  himself — yea,  0  Grod,  even  up  to  Thee,  even 
to  thy  heart ! 

God. 
Hesperus^  25. 

®ott  ift  tic  Qxo\%U\t,  ®ott  ift  bic  SBa^c^cit,  ®ott  ift  bic 
^cUtgfcit— er  ^at  md()tS,  cr  ift  a^t^  —  '^at  Qange^crj  faffet 
i^n,  ahtx  Itin  ©cbanfc^  unb  @r  benft  nur  unt,  wenn 

wir  i^n  bcn5cn. SlUeS  UncnbUd^e  unb  Unbegrctfltc^c  m 

SWcnfd^cn  ift  fcin  SBicbcrfc^cin  5  abcr  wetter  benfe  bein 
@$d^auber  m^t  :Dte  ^c^opfung  l^dngt  ai%  (Sc^leter,  bet  aug 
@onncn  unb  ©ciftcrn  gemcit  ift,  ubcr  bem  Unenbtic^en,  unb 
bie  ^migfettcn  gclfjen  oor  bem  ©c^leier  Dort)et,  unb  jiel^ch  if^n 
nic^t  roeg  t)on  bem  ®tanje,  ben  er  ocr]()utlct. 

God  is  eternity — God  is  truth — God  is  holiness.  He  has  nothing, 
he  is  all,  the  whole  heart  conceives  him,  but  no  thought ;  and  we 
are  only  his  thought  when  he  is  ours.  All  that  is  infinite  and  in- 
comprehensible in  man  is  his  reflection  ;  but  beyond  this  let  not 
the  awe-stricken  thought  go.  Creation  hangs  as  a  veil,  woven  out 
of  suns  and  spirits,  over  the  Infinite,  and  tiie  eternities  pass  by 
before  the  veil,  and  draw  it  not  away  from  the  splendour  which  it 
hides. 

Worldlings  maintain  a  uniform  Demeanour. 

Hesperus,  26. 

:Dte  SBettteute  l^ingegen  bel^aupten  tin  tmmer  gteici^eS  fBt- 
tragen,  xozxX  jte  eS  nie  nad^  frembcn  S3erbicnften^  fonbern  nac^ 
eignen  Slbftci^ten  abformen. 
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Worldlings,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  always  a  uniform  de- 
meanom*,  because  they  never  shape  it  after  other  people's  merits, 
but  according  to  their  own  designs. 

The  Heart  op  a  Good  Woman. 

HeaperuSy  29. 

£)  t)or  xotm  bag  ItebeDoUe  ^ugebritcfte  ^tt^  txnt^  gtiten 
SBetbcS  aufginge:  xoxt  tjtct  bcfdmpftc  Sdrtltc^fcit,  Dcrf^uflte 
^ufcpferungen  unb  ftumme  iSugenben  xoixtV  er  barirt  rul^ert 
fel^cn ! 

0  if  the  loving,  closed  heart  of  a  good  woman  should  open  before 
a  man,  how  much  controlled  tenderness,  how  many  veiled  sacrifices 
and  dumb  virtues  would  he  see  reposing  therein  ! 

The  Cancer  op  Jealousy. 

Hesperus^  30. 

S)cr  eifcrfud^tigc  ^ret)S  auf  bcr  SBruft  ift  nit  ganj  ju  fd^nei* 
ben,  xotxm  \^  grofen  ^cirtunfttcrn  gtauicn  foil. 

The  cancer  of  jealousy  on  the  breast  can  never  wholly  be  cut  out, 
if  I  am  to  believe  great  masters  of  the  healing  art. 

Vain  Men. 

HespencSy  35. 

@tttc  crttcgcn  bem  2dd^er(id^cn,  bcm  bcr  (Sonbcrling  tro^t; 
unb  jene  l^ajfen,  biefe  fud^cn  i^rc  ^benbttbcr. 

Vain  men  succumb  to  the  ridiculous,  which  the  whimsical  man 
defies  ;  and  the  former  hate,  the  latter  seek  their  likenesses. 

What  makes  Love  Sweet  and  Tender. 

Hesperus,  35. 

^\6:^i%  mad^t  btc  giebe  fuf cr  unb  jdrter  M  ein  ftcincS  ^cifcn 
unb  '^lititn  oorl^er,  fo  xoxt  bic  SBcintrauben  burd^  eincn  %it>^ 
t)or  ber  2cfc  bunnerc  ©d^atcn  unb  beffcrn  fOloft  gewinncn. 

Nothing  makes  love  sweeter  and  tenderer  than  a  little  previous 
scolding  and  freezing,  just  as  the  grape-clusters  acquire  by  a  frost 
before  vintage  thioner  skins  and  better  must. 
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Individual  Man  and  the  Kace  of  Man. 

Hesperus y  35. 

S)cr  @tcrbttc^c  l^dlt  ftd^  ^icr  fur  ctrig,  tt)ctl  baS  9Rcnfd^cns 
gefd^Ud^t  ctt)ig  ijlj  abcr  bcr  fortgeftofcne  ^ropfc  xoixt  mit  bcm 
unDcrjicgcnbcn  ©tromc  oerwcc^fclt  5  unb  fcimten  nid^t  immcr 
neuc  fOlenfc^cn  nac^,  fo  wurbe  jcbcr  bie  glu^tigfett  fcincr 
2cbcnStcrjtc  ticfer  empftnbcn. 

Mortal  man  regards  himself  as  eternal  here  because  the  human 
race  is  eternal ;  hut  the  propelled  drop  is  confounded  with  the  in- 
exhaustible stream ;  and  weie  it  not  that  new  human  creatures 
always  spring  up  after  us,  each  one  would  feel  more  deeply  the 
fleetingness  of  his  second  of  life. 

Best. 

Hesperus,  38. 

£5  SRu^C;  bu  fanfteS  SKort !— ^crbftpor  auS  @ben !  SWonb^ 
f^cin  beS  ©ctfteS !  fRn^t  ber  @cclc,  trann  Ifjdltft  bu  unfcr 
^aupt,  baf  c§  ftitl  licge,  unb  unfcr  ^crj,  baf  eS  nid^t  Hopfc  ? 
Sl(^  cl^'  jcncg  W\6;^  unb  bicfeS  ftarr  tfl;  fo  fommft  bu  oft  unb 
gcl^ft  bu  oft  unb  nur  unten  bet  bcm  @d^lafc  unb  \it\  bcm  Slobc 
blcibeft  bu,  inbcf  obcn  hit  @turmc  btc  !Kcnfd()cn  mit  ben  gr of- 
ten gtugeln  glcic^  9)arabie6Dogctn  am  mctften  umlj^erwerfen ! 

0  Kest !  thou  soft  word  !  autumnal  flower  of  Eden  !  Moonlight 
of  the  spirit !  Rest  of  the  soul,  when  wilt  thou  hold  our  head  that 
it  may  be  still,  and  our  heart  that  it  may  cease  beating  ?  Ah !  ere 
the  one  grows  pale  and  the  other  stiff",  thou  comest  often  and  goest 
often,  and  only  down  below  with  sleep  and  with  death  thou 
abidest ;  whereas  above,  men  with  the  greatest  wings,  like  birds  of 
paradise,  are  whirled  about  most  of  all  by  the  storms. 

■  Flowers  of  Gladness. 

Hesperus,  44. 

^enn  tjon  ben  gertretenen  J^^eubenblumen  auf  bem  ithtn^- 
wege  roel^et  SGo^lgeruc^  auf  bie  ie|ige  (Stunbe  l^eruber/  xoxt 
jiel^enbe  ^eere  oft  auS  <Steppen  ben  SBol^Igerud^  jerquetfd^ter 
^rduter  augf^icSen. 

For  from  the  crushed  flowers  of  gladness  on  the  road  of  life  a 
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sweet  perfume  is  wafted  over  to  the  present  hour,  as  marching 
armies  often  send  out  from  heaths  the  fragrance  of  trampled  plants. 

Ways  to  become  Happy. 

Quintus  FixUin :  To  my  Friends, 

Sd^  fonntc  nit  mclf)r  alS  brci  SBcgc,  glutfUc^cr  (nic^t  gtucf= 
lid^)  ju  wcrbcn,  auSfunbfd^aftcn,  :Dcr  crftc,  ber  in  \>\t  S^h\^t 
ge^t,  ift:  fo  wcit  ubcr  ba§  ©cwolfc  bc8  ScbcnS  l^mau8= 
jubringcn,  baf  man  bte  ganjc  duf  crc  SKctt  mit  tlf)rcn  SBo(f8= 
gruben,  SBcin^dufern  unb  ©cwittcralBtcitcrn  t)on  wcttcm  unter 
fcincn  gufcn  nur  rote  cin  cmgcfd^rumpftcS  ^inbergdrtd^cn 
ticgcn  jtclf) t.—^cr  jwcitc  ift:  gcrabe  ^crabjufatlen  inS  ®art= 
d^cn  unb  ba  ftd^  fo  cinlf^etmtfc^  in  cine  Jurd^c  einjuniften,  baf, 
wenn  man  auS  feincm  roarmen  Scrc^cnncjl  f^crauSjie^t,  mon 
ebenfattS  Idnt  SBolfSgruben,  S3cin]()dufer  unb  @tangcn,  fonbcm 
nur  Slel^ren  crblitft,  bcren  jebe  fur  ben  ^Jeftoogel  ein  25aum, 
unb  ein  @onnen»  unb  SRegenfd^irm  ifk.— ®er  britte  enblid^— 
ben  [^  fur  ben  fd^werften  unb  flugften  lf)a(te— ift  ber  J  mit  ben 
betben  anbcrn  ju  roed^fetn. 

I  could  never  find  out  more  than  three  ways  to  become  happier 
(not  happy).  The  first,  rather  a  high  one,  is  this  :  to  soar  so  far 
above  the  clouds  of  life  that  one  sees  the  whole  external  world,  with 
its  wolf-dens,  charnel-houses,  and  thunder-rods,  down  far  beneath 
us,  shrunk  into  a  child's  little  garden.  The  second  is — merely  to 
sink  down  into  this  little  garden,  and  there  to  nestle  yourself  so 
snugly  in  some  little  furrow,  that  when  you  look  out  of  your  warm 
lark-nest  you  likewise  can  perceive  no  wolf-dens,  charnel-houses, 
and  poles,  but  only  blades,  every  one  of  which,  for  the  nest-bird,  is 
a  tree,  and  sun-screen,  and  rain-screen.  The  third,  finally,  which  I 
regard  as  the  hardest  and  cunningest,  is  that  of  alternating  with  the 
other  two. 

The  Man  with  a  Great  Purpose  and  Fixed  Idea. 

Qumtus  Fixlein  :  To  my  Friends, 

®er  ^etb  —  ber  SHeformator  —  S3rutuS  —  ^omarb  —  ber 
SRepubtifancr,  ben  burgcrtic^c  ©turme  —  \iOi^  ®ente,  ha% 
artiftifc^c  bewegen  —  f urj  jeber  !Wenfc^  mit  ctnem  grofen 
^ntfd^luf  ober  aud^  nur  mit  einer  perennirenbcn  2eib cnfc^aft 
(unb  war'  e8  bie,  ben  groften  golianten  gu  fd()retben),  aVit  biefe 
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baucn  fic^  mtt  SS^ux,  tnncrn  ^t\i  gegcn  tie  ^oXit  unb  ®lut 
bcr  dufcm  cin,  mt  ber  SSalfjnjinmgc  im  fc^timmcm  @mn: 
jcbe  ft]rc  3bcc,  bie  jcbcS  ©cnic  unb  jcbcn  ^tl^uftaftcn  wcnigs 
ftenS  periobifc^  rcgiert,  fc^eibet  ben  SKcnfc^cn  crlf)aben  oon 
aifd^  yxxi^  S5ctt  bcr  ^bc,  Don  il^jrcn  jpunbSgrottcn  unb  @te(§- 

borncn  unb  STcufctgrnaucrn gleid^  bcm   ^JarabicSoogel 

fd^tdft  cr  f^icgcnb,  unb  auf  ben  auSQcbrcitctcn  gtugctn  »crfc^= 
(ummcrt  er  blinb  in  fcincr  ^olfje  bic  untcrn  ^rbftofe  unb 
SSranbungen  be§  SebenS  im  (angen  f^onen  ^raume  Don  fetnem 
\!^t(KX\\^iX\,  !Wuttcrtanb. 

The  hero — the  refonner — ^your  Brutus — your  Howard — your  re- 
publican, whom  civic  storm — your  genius,  whom  poetic  storm 
impels ;  in  short,  every  man  with  a  great  purpose,  or  even  with  a 
continuous  passion  (were  it  but  that  of  writing  the  largest  folios) ; 
all  these  men  defend  themselves  by  their  internal  world  against  the 
frosts  and  heats  of  the  external,  as  the  madman  in  a  worse  sense 
does ;  every  fixed  idea,  such  as  rules  every  genius  and  every  enthu- 
siast, at  least  periodically,  separates  and  raises  a  man  above  the 
bed  and  board  of  this  earth — above  its  dog's  grottoes,  buckthorns, 
and  devils'  walls  ;  like  the  bird  of  paradise  he  slumbers  flying ;  and 
on  his  outspread  pinions  oversleeps  imconsciously  the  earthquakes 
and  conflagrations  of  life  in  his  long  fair  dream  of  his  ideal  mother- 
land. 

Looking  back  to  the  Years  op  Childhood. 

Quintiis  Fixlein  :  Third  Letter-Box, 

9Jun  nal^m  cr  ben  @d^nee  ber  3eit  tjon  bem  SBintergrun  ber 
©rtnnerung  l^inweg  unb  fal^  bie  fd^onen  Sa^re  fetner  ^inbl^eit 
aufgebecft,  frifc^,  grun  unb  buftenb  t)or  fid^  barunter  ftel^jen. 

And  now  he  shook  away  the  snow  of  time  from  the  winter-green 
of  memory,  and  beheld  the  fair  years  of  his  childhood  uncovered, 
fresh,  green,  and  balmy,  standing  afar  off  before  him. 

Great  Changes  make  us  Younger. 

Quintus  Fixlein :  Fourth  Letter-Box. 

®rof e  SBerdnberungen  oerjungen— in  Stemtem,  ^l^eu,  Slcifen 
— n>eil  man  bag  Seben  ade^eit  t^on  ber  le|ten  dtet^olugion  an 
batirt;  xoit  bie  ^ranjofen  Don  ber  il^rigen  an. 
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Great  changes — in  ofSbes,  marriages,  travels — ^make  us  younger : 
we  always  date  our  history  from  the  hist  revolution,  as  the  French 
have  done  from  theirs. 


Men  ake  Notched  long  before  Felling. 

QuintiLS  FixUin  :  Fifth  Letter-Box, 

%lUi  unb  SeiDcn  ^Mtxi  an  i^x.  fd^on  Dem  5lobe  bte  erften 
Ch'nfd^nitte  oorge^et^net;  baf  er  n^entg  SJlul^e  1iiX(K\x6:itt,  fte 
gait)  ju  fdUett)  benn  titn  ^tn\^tn  gel^t  e§  tpie  ben  S3dumen; 
hit  lange  tjor  bcm  Umfdgcn  cingcferibct  wcrben,  bamit  i^ncn 
ber  2c]6cnSfaft  entpicfe. 

Age  and  sufferings  had  already  marked  out  the  first  incisions  for 
deali,  so  that  he  required  but  little  effort  to  cut  her  down ;  for  it  is 
with  men  as  with  trees,  they  are  notched  long  before  felling,  that 
their  life-sap  may  flow  out. 

Triples  are  the  Provender  op  Love. 

Quintus  Fixldn  :  Fifth  Letter-Box, 

Snjwifd^en  jinb  ©cringfugigfeitcn  btc  9)rot?tantbddfcrei  ber 
2tcbe  5 — bie  Singer  jtnb  W  clcftrtfci^cn  SluStaber  t\m%  an  atitn 
gibern  glimmcnben  geucrS  5  —  @cufjcr  jinb  Mtthnt  font?crgir= 
cnbcr  ^txitn  unb  baS  aUcrfc^limmftc  unb  ftdrfftc  babci  ift  ein 
Ungtud :  benn  bie  Jlamme  ber  2iebe  fd()n)immt,  xo\t  W  oon 
SJap^tl^a,  gem  auf  5r]()rdnenn)affer. 

At  the  same  time  trifles  are  the  provender  of  love — the  fingers  are 
electric  discharges  of  a  fire  sparkling  along  every  fibre ;  sighs  are 
the  guiding  tones  of  two  approximating  hearts ;  and  the  worst  and 
most  effectual  thing  of  all  in  such  a  case  is  some  misfortune ;  for 
the  flame  of  love,  like  that  of  naphtha,  likes  to  swim  on  water. 

Love  dies  oftener  op  Excess  than  Hunger. 

Quintus  FixUin  :  Eighth  Letter-Box, 

'i^it  'Hitht  ftirbt  toit  ti'xt  2)lenfd^en  ofter  am  Uebermaf  alS 
am  »^unger5  fic  lebt  tjon  giebe,  aber  fie  gteid^t  ben  2l(pen« 
ppangen,  bie  fid^  oom  ©infaugcn  ber  naffcn  SBotfen  crndl^ren, 
unb  bie  ju  ©runbe  g elf) en,  wenn  man  fie  bcfprengt. 

Love,  like  men,  dies  oftener  of  excess  than  of  hunger ;  it  lives  on 
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love,  but  it  resembles  those  Alpine  flowers,  which  feed  themselves 
by  suction  from  the  wet  clouds  and  die  if  you  besprinkle  them. 

Woman. 

Quintus  Fixlein  :  Eleventh  Letter-Box, 

SSal^rtic^;  etn  fDlann  mufi  me  uber  tie  mit  einer  Qxoi^Uit 
bcbctfte  ©c^opfungminute  bcr  SKctt  nad^gcfonncn  ^abcn,  bcr 
ni(^t  eine  Jfrau,  bcren  2cben8fabcn  cine  t)crlf)uflte  unenbtic^e 
^anb  ju  etnem  jmeiten  fpinnt,  unb  bte  ben  Uebergang  t)om 
9^^{(^t8  jum  @c9n,  oon  ber  ©wigfett  in  bte  3eit  t)cr|>uat,  mit 
p^ilofoplf)ifc^cr  SSerelfjrung  anbltcft,  — abec  noci^  roeniger  muf 
ein  ajlann  je  empfunben  lf)abcn,  beffcn  @eete  t)or  einer  grau  in 
einem  Suftanbe,  n)o  fte  einem  unbefannten  ungefel^enen  SBefen 
nod^  me]()r  aufopfert  atS  wir  bcm  befannten,  ndmtici^  9?dc^tc, 
greubcn  unb  oft  baS  gelBen,  jic^  ni^t  tiefer  unb  mit  grofercr 
anii^rung  butft  al8  t)or  einem  ganjen  jtngenben  9?onnens 
Orc^efter,  auf  il^rer  ©arawiifle ;  unb  fd^timmer  alS  beibc  ijl 
cincr,  bem  nid^t  feine  fOlutter  aHe  anbcren  fWutter  Dei:ei(>rung» 
murbig  mac^t 

In  truth,  a  man  must  never  have  reflected  on  the  creation-moment, 
when  the  universe  first  rose  from  the  bosom  of  an  eternity,  if  he 
does  not  view  with  philosophic  reverence  a  woman,  whose  thread  of 
life  a  secret,  all-wondrous  hand  is  spinning  to  a  second  thread,  and 
who  veils  within  her  the  transition  from  nothingness  to  existence, 
from  eternity  to  time ;  but  still  less  can  a  man  have  any  heart  of 
flesh,  if  his  soul,  in  presence  of  a  woman,  who,  to  an  unknown,  un- 
seen being,  is  sacrificing  more  than  we  wiU  sacrifice  when  it  is  seen 
and  known — namely,  her  nights,  her  joys,  often  her  life — does  not  bow 
lower,  and  with  deeper  emotion,  than  in  presence  of  a  whole  nun- 
orchestra  on  their  Sahara-desert;  and 'worse  than  either  is  the 
man  for  whom  his  own  mother  has  not  made  all  other  mothers 
venerable. 

The  Dusk  op  Down-gone  Days. 

Quintus  FixUin  :  Fourteenth  Letter-box, 

^er  itranSe  erfannte  ben  ^iCugenbtid  biefe  t)orragenben 
®pi|en  einer  im  0trome  ber  3ett  untergegangnen  ff^u^ting' 
n>ett,  biefen  ^atb^^attm,  biefe  :S)dmmerung  t)erfunfner  ^age 
—biefe  S5ranb»  unb  ©c^dbelftdtte  einer  l^immlifd^en  Seit,  bie 
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n)ir  nie  ocrgcffen,  tie  wir  ewig  Xxt^^tXi  unb  nac^  bcr  wir  noc^ 
auf  bem  ®rab  juruiffel^cn. 

The  sick  man  recognised  in  a  moment  these  projecting  peaks  of 
a  spring-world  sunk  in  the  stream  of  Time — ^these  half-shadows,  this 
dusk  of  down-gone  days — this  conflagration  and  Golgotha  of  a 
heavenly  time,  which  none  of  us  forgets,  which  we  love  for  ever  and 
look  back  to,  even  from  the  grave. 

Wordsworth  (Nutting)  says  : — 

"  One  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot  die." 

Wisdom  and  Morality. 
Levana:  Preface, 

SBei§]^cit,  ^ittlic^fcit  jinb  fcin  5lmcifenl^aufen  abgetrennter 
jufammcntragcnber  Z^oAiq^Uiitn,  fonbern  organifd^e  Sltern  ber 
geijligcn  9?ac^tt?clt,  meld^e  btof  bcr  wecf  enben  SfJal^rung.bcburfem 
SBir  fel^ren  bie  Unwiffcn^eit  bcr  SBilben,  wclc^c  ©c^icfputocr 
fdctcn,  anftatt  cS  ju  mac^cn,  blof  urn,  wenn  wir  ttxoa%  ju= 
fammcn  fc|cn  woUcn,  wa^  jic^  nur  cntfattcn  tdft 

Wisdom  and  morality  are  no  ants'  colonies  of  separate,  co-operat- 
ing workmen,  but  organic  parents  of  the  mental  future,  which  only 
require  animating  nourishment.  We  merely  reverse  the  ignorance 
of  the  savages,  who  sowed  gunpowder  instead  of  making  it,  when 
we  attempt  to  compound  what  can  only  be  developed. 

Old  Thoughts. 
L&oana:  Preface, 

@§  QUt  ijl,  in  ben  ncucjlcn  S3ud^crn  altc  ©cbanfen  ju  fagcn, 
tt)cil  man  bie  attcn  SBcrf c,  tt)orin  ftc  ftcl^cn,  nidf)t  tiert  5  t)on 
mand^cn  SBal^rl^citcn  muffcn,  xo'xt  Don  frcmbcn  SKuftcrwcrfcn, 
in  jcbcm  Sa^rfunfjig  ncuc  Ucbcrfc^ungcn  gegebcn  tt)erbcm 

It  is  good  to  respect  old  thoughts  in  the  newest  books,  because 
the  old  works,  in  which  they  stand,  are  not  read.  New  translations 
of  many  truths,  as  of  foreign  standard  works,  must  be  given  forth 
every  half-century. 

Teachers. 

L&oana:  Preface, 

^ier  fmb  ©rjicl^cr  bie  ^oren,  wclc^e  bie  ^immelSt^iircn 
offnen  ober  fd^tief  en. 

Here  teachers  are  the  hours  who  open  or  close  the  gates  of  heaven. 
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The  Words  op  a  Father  in  the  Privacy  of  Home. 

Levana :  Preface, 

^aS  ^etmlic^e  l^du^ttc^e  SSort;  bad  bet  IBater  fetnen  ^tnbern 
fagt;  tt)irb  nid^t  tjernommen  oon  ber  3e{t  5  aber  wic  in  @c^a(l- 
gewolbcn,  wirb  eg  an  bcm  fcrncn  ^bc  laut  unb  t)on  bcr 
92ac^welt  ge()6rt 

The  words  that  a  father  speaks  to  his  children  in  the  privacy  of 
home  are  not  heard  by  the  world,  but,  as  in  whispering-galleries, 
they  are  cleariy  heard  at  the  end  and  by  posterity. 

The  World  of  Childhood. 
Levana,  chap,  1,8.  1. 

Sn  bcr  ^inbernjclt  ftcl^t  bie  ganje  9?ac^wctt  t)or  unS,  tn  bie 
xoxx,  wit  SKofcg  inS  gelobte  2anb  nur  fd^auen;  ntd^t  fommen  5 
unb  jugtetd^  erneuert  fte  ung  bie  t^erjungte  SBormelt;  l^inter 
n)c(c^er  tt)ir  erfd^einen  muften-5  benn  boS  ^inb  bcr  feinften 
^^auptftabt  ijl  cm  geborncr  £)tabciter  unb  bcr  cinjdl^riQc 
@anSfutottc  cin  crjler  S^rijl,  unb  t)ic  (c|tcn  ^inber  bcr  @rbc 
f amen  mit  bcm  ^^arabicfc  bcr  crftcn  Sttern  auf  bie  SBelt 

In  the  worid  of  childhood  all  posterity  stands  before  us,  upon 
which  we,  like  Moses  upon  the  Promised  Land,  may  only  gaze,  but 
not  enter ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  renews  for  us  the  ages  of  the 
young  world,  behind  which  we  must  appear ;  for  the  child  of  the 
most  civilised  capital  is  a  bom  Otaheitan,  and  the  one-year-old  Sans- 
culotte a  first  Christian,  and  the  last  children  of  the  earth  came  upon 
the  world  with  the  paradise  of  our  first  parents. 

Deeds  and  Books. 
Levana,  chap,  i.  «.  1. 

5)cnn  womit  wir  fonjl  nod^  auf  bie  ^tlt—xait  Z\^aUxi  unb 
IBuc^ern— wirfen  fonnen,  bief  finbet  immcr  fd^on  cine  beflimmte 
unb  er^drtcte  unb  fd^on  unfer§  ©leid^en  5  nur  aber  mit  bcm 
©rjiel^cn  fden  xo'vc  auf  cinen  reinen  wcid^en  S^oben  entmeber 
®ift  ober  ^onigfetdfie  5  unb  xoxt  bie  ®6tter  ju  ben  erften 
SRenfd^en,  fo  ftei^en  xoit  (p^pfifd^  unb  geiftig  ben  ^tnbern 
SRiefen)  gu  ben  ^(cinen  l^erab,  unb  jiel^en  jie  grof  ober— ftein, 
@«  ift  ru^renb  unb  er^aben,  baf  ie|t  t)or  bem  ©rgiel^cr  bie 
gropen  ©eifter  unb  Sel^rcr  ber  ndd^flen  9?ad^n)e(t  aU  ^dugtinge 

Y 
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femes   SXilc^gtafeS    friec^en  — baf  er  funftige    ®onnen  qU 
SBanbelflernc^en  an  femern  Saufbanb  ful^rt 

For  deeds  and  books,  the  means  by  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  work  upon  the  world,  always  find  it  already  defined  and 
hardened,  and  full  of  people  like  ourselves  ;  only  by  education  can 
we  sow  upon  a  pure  soft  soil  the  seeds  of  poison  or  of  honey-bear- 
ing flowers ;  and  as  the  gods  to  the  first  men,  so  do  we,  physical 
and  spiritual  giants  to  children,  descend  to  these  little  ones  and 
form  them  to  be  great  or  small.  It  is  a  touching  and  mighty 
thought  that  now,  before  their  educator,  the  great  spirits  and 
teachers  of  our  immediate  posterity  creep,  as  the  sucklings  of  his 
milk-store — ^that  he  guides  future  s\ms  like  little  wandering  stars  in 
his  leading-strings. 

Early  Years. 
Zeva7ia,  chap.  i.  s,  2. 

^enn  u^iekool^l  il^r  bie  ^aft  beS  ©eniuS  ntc^t  hutfytn  unb 
xi^Un  fonnt— ie  tiefer  baS  SReer,  bejlo  Jleiler  ifl  unS  hit 
^fte  — :  fo  fonnt  i^x  boc^  tm  etnroet^enbcn  n^td^tigften  3al^r« 
je^enb  bed  SebenS;  im  erften;  unter  btefem  ^rftgeburtt^ote 
ader  ®tfuf)U,  bie  gelagerte  Scmenfraft  mit  aUen  ^arten  ^t- 
xoo^ri^cittn  bt$  fc^onen  ^^erjenS;  mit  aUm  IBanben  bet  iitht 
umgebcn  unb  ubcrjlriifen. 

For  though  you  might  not  be  able  to  break  or  bend  the  power  of 
genius — the  deei>er  the  sea,  the  more  precipitous  the  coast — yet  in 
the  most  important  initiatory  decade  of  life,  in  the  first,  at  the 
opening  dawn  of  all  feelings,  you  might  surround  and  overlay  the 
slumbering  lion-energies  with  all  the  tender  habits  of  a  gentle  heart, 
and  all  the  bands  of  love. 

What  a  System  of  Education  must  provide  for. 

Levana,  chap,  i.  i?.  2. 

SBiett)o^t  eine  @rjie()lcl^re  jucrfl  ^cnialcr  SS^cfen  gebenfen 
muf,  ba  bicfe,  fo  felten  jic  auc^  au^^c^cn,  to^  aflein  bie  SBelt* 
9efdS)id()tc  regieren,  aU  »j)eerfu^)rer  cntrocbcr  ber  ®eelen  ober 
ber  ^orper  ober  beiber :  fo  wurbe  jenc  glcic^roo^l  einer  praftif= 
d^en  Slnrocifung,  n?ie  man  jtd)  ju  t)er^)attcn  })ahe,  faflS  man  baS 
grofe  2ooS  genjinnc,  ju  d^)n(id^  (autcn,  roenn  fie  niti^t  bie 
SWcl^r^eit  ber  SKittclgciftcr,  wctc^c  ja  bie  3ufunft  bilben,  auf 
bie  cin  grofcr  tt?irfcn  fann,  ejctcnfiu  cben  fo  wid^tig  pnbcn 
n^oQte;  aU  einen  genialen  intenftD, 
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Although  a  system  of  education  must,  in  the  first  instance,  pro- 
vide for  the  beings  endowed  with  genius — since  these,  though  they 
seldom  arise,  yet  alone  rule  the  world's  history,  either  as  leaders  of 
souls  or  of  bodies,  or  of  both ;  yet  would  such  a  system  too  much 
resemble  a  practical  exposition  of  how  to  conduct  one's-self  in  case 
of  winning  the  great  prize,  if  it  did  not  observe  that  the  multitude 
of  medioci'e  talents,  on  which  a  great  one  can  act,  are  quite  fts  im- 
portant in  the  mass  as  the  man  of  genius  is  in  the  individuaL 

The  Great  Mass  op  the  People  ever  the  same. 

Levana,  chap.  n.  s.  7. 

^ein  SBotflel^rcr  WM  fic^  fo  gteid^,  M  baS  Ic^renbe  SBolf. 
5)ie  (^cifler  %\x  2JJaffcn  ctngcfd^moljcn,  buf en  t)on  frcier  fBttot-- 
gung— roetc^e  ^orper  gerabe  burd^  aRaffc  ju  gcroinnen  fd^cincn, 
J.  23.  bie  SBeltJorper,  oietteidfit  \iOi^  ^6rper=Sia  — etroaS  ein, 
unb  ru($en  nut  atg  fd^toei^dllige  ^oloffe  auf  oXttn,  eifern  uber= 
U^Un  ©leifen  beffer  fort,  ©enn  fo  fcl^r  aud^)  ^eirat^cn, 
^Xitt,  Zhnttn  unb  «^affen  jtd^  hd  bem  (^njelroefen  bem  ®efe|e 
ber  Srei^eit  untertDerfen :  fo  fann  man  boc^  uber  ein  ganje^ 
SBolf  ©eburts  unb  ©tetbliflen  madden;  unb  man  fann  ^eraug- 
bringen;  ta^  tm  Canton  23ern  (nac^  SJiab.  ^tael)  bie  3a^t  ber 
^^efc^eibungen,  ttjie  in  Stalien  bie  ber  Srmorbungen,  t)on 
Sa^rjel^enb  %\x  Sa()rje]^enb  biefelbe  ift.— 2)iuf  nun  nid^t  auf 
einer  fold^en  immer  unb  gteic^  wirfenben  2ebcnS»elt  ber 
flcine  SJienfc^  xoxt  auf  einer  fliegenben  Srbe  fortgetragen 
ttjerben,  wo  bie  einjetnen  SHid^tungen,  bie  ber  ©rjiel^er  geben 
fann,  nic^tS  tjermogen,  totil  jie  nod^  baju  felbcr  erjl  auf  i^r 
t>tn  SHic^twinfel  unbemuft  empfangen  ?  —  ©a^er  fdcn  eben, 
tro^  ader  t)erfc()iebenen  Sle»  unb  Snformatoren,  Golfer  wie 
SBiefen;  {tc^  felber  au§  %\x  gteid^em  '^^i^mti^i,  balder  bel^auptet 
fogar  in  Siejtben^en;  wol^in  ftd^  aHe  Se](^rbu^er  unb  Se^rmeifter 
unb  felber  ^(tern  aUer  ^rten  ^iel^eu;  ber  ©eifl  jic^  unoerdnbert 

No  teacher  of  the  people  continues  so  uniformly  one  with  himself 
as  the  people  that  are  taught.  Minds  molten  into  masses  lose 
nothing  of  their  free  movements,  which  bodies,  for  instance  that 
of  the  world,  perhaps  that  of  the  universe,  seem  to  gain  by  their 
very  massiveness,  and,  like  a  heavy  colossus,  to  move  all  the  more 
easily  along  the  old,  iron-covered  track.  For  however  much 
jnarriages,  old  age,  deaths,  and  enmities,  are  in  the  individual  case 
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sabject  to  the  law  of  freedom,  yet  in  a  whole  natioii  liate  of  biitiw 
and  deaths  can  be  made — by  which  it  may  be  shown  that  in  the 
Canton  of  Benie  (according  to  Madame  de  Stael)  the  number  of 
divorces,  as  in  Italy  that  of  mnrders,  is  the  same  finom  year  to  year. 
Must  not  now  the  little  human  being,  placed  on  such  an  etemaUj 
and  ever  similarly  acting  world,  be  borne,  as  upon  a  flying  earth, 
where  the  only  directions  that  a  teacher  can  give  avail  nothing 
because  he  has  first  unconsciously  received  his  line  of  movement 
upon  it  ?  Thence,  in  spite  of  all  reformers  and  informers,  nations, 
like  meadows,  reach  ever  a  similar  verdure  ;  thence,  even  in  capital 
cities,  where  all  school-books  and  school-masters,  and  even  parents 
of  every  kind,  educate,  the  spirit  maintains  itself  unalterably  the 
same. 

Repetition  is  the  Mother  op  Study. 
Levanay  chap.  n.  «.  7. 

^ie  SBteberl^olung  ifl  bte  !D{utter— ntc^t  blof  be$  @^tubtrenS, 
auc^  ter  SSilbung*  SBte  ber  ^eSfomater;  fo  gibt  ber  (Sx^it^tt 
bem  naffen  ^tfe  garbett;  bie  intmer  oerflegett;  unb  bte  er  Don 
neuen  cutftrdgt  btS  fte  bletben  unb  lebenbig  blul^en. 

Repetition  is  the  mother,  not  only  of  study,  but  also  of  educa- 
tion. Like  the  fresco-painter,  the  teacher  lays  colours  on  the  wet 
plaster  which  ever  fade  away,  and  which  he  must  ever  renew  untU 
they  remain  and  brightly  shiie. 

Everything  has  an  Influence  on  a  Man's  Eternity. 

Levana,  chap,  iii.  s.  1 7. 

<So  ^txoi^  eg  folgticb  \%  baf  Idn  aRcnfd^  eincn  ^pagicrgang 
madden  fann,  o^ne  batjon  einc  SBirfung  auf  feme  ^roigfeit  nadj) 
^aufe  ju  bringen  —  fo  gewig  jebeS  ©pornrab,  jeber  ^immtU 
unb  Orbens^teni;  ^dfer,  Sugftog,  ^anbfc^tag  fid^  in  unS  fo 
gut  eingrdbt,  alS  in  ben  ©ranitgipfel  ein  (eifer  iT^aufaU  unb 
XiOi^  SBeftreifen  einer  9?ebetwolfe— fo  geroif  ift  wieber  auf  ber 
anbern  ^dtt  bie  SBel^auptung  notl^ig :  „  jebeS  nur  fo  unb  fo 
ftarf,  m6)  geftrigcm,  l^eutigem  unb  morgenbcm  SBerl^dltnif." 

Hence  it  is  certain  that  no  man  can  take  a  walk  without  bringing 
home  an  influence  on  his  eternity  ;  every  spur,  every  star  of  heaven 
and  of  knighthood,  every  beetle,  every  trip  or  touch  of  hand,  as 
certainly  engraves  itself  upon  us  as  the  gentle  dewdrop  or  the 
hanging  of  a  mist  affects  the  grpTiite  mountains ;   but  just   as 
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certainly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  this  assertion  necessary — that  the 
strength  of  every  impression  depends  on  our  condition  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  to-morrow. 

When  should  be  the  First  Seeds  of  Education. 

Levana,  chap,  in.  «.  17. 

SBic  SBirtl^fc^after  tm  ^tUi  am  firud^tbarftcn  %\x  fden 
glaubett;  fo  fddt  \a  bie  erfte  ^luSfaat  in  ben  erflen  unb  btcfften 
92ebel  beg  SebenS. 

As  farmers  believe  it  most  advantageous  to  sow  in.  mist,  so  the 
first  seeds  of  education  should  fall  in  the  first  and  thickest  mist  of 
life. 

Conversion. 

Levana,  chap,  in.  s.  1 7. 

as  Qiht  3Jienfc^en,  bie  jtd^  tief  biS  an  bie  ©rdngjhtnbe  ^ntin 
bejtnnen^  wo  i^nen  gum  erftenmal  bag  3c^  pto|(ic^  auS  bem 
©ewolfe  wie  eine  ^onne  oorbrad^  unb  wunberbar  eine  be* 
jhal^lte  SBelt  aufbeifte. 

3)aS  2eben,  befonbcrS  baS  jitttid^C;  ^at  gtug,  bann  Sprung, 
bann  @d^ritt,  bann  @tanb  5  jebeS  Sa^r  Idgt  fid^  bcr  SKcnfd^ 
njenigcr  befel^ren,  unb  einen  bofen  ^ed^jiger  bient  weniger  tin 
!Kif|tondr  aU  tin  Slutobaf^. 

There  are  men  who  can  remember  far  back  to  the  bounding-hour 
of  existence,  in  which  their  self-consciousness  suddenly  burst 
through  the  clouds  like  a  sun,  and  wonderfully  revealed  a  beaming 
universe.  Life,  especially  moral  life,  has  a  flight,  then,  a  leap,  then 
a  step,  then  a  halt ;  each  year  renders  a  man  less  easy  to  convert, 
and  a  missionary  can  effect  less  on  a  wicked  sexagenarian  than  an 
auto-da-fS. 

What  forms  Character. 

Levaruiy  chap,  iii.  s,  17.. 

fftux  einieint  rul^ren  unS  im  fpdtcn  2eben,  toie  im  fru^ejlen, 
formenb  an^  bie  SWenge  gel^t  ai$  ferneS  $eer  t)oruber»  din 
Jreunb;  tin  Zt^ttx,  tint  (^eliebte,  ein  ^lub,  eine  SBitt^Stafel, 
ein  ^iiungtifc^,  ein  ^auS  in  unfern  Seiten,  jtnb  bem  ®n§el- 
n)efen  bie  einn^irfenbe  ^^ajion  unb  ber  9{a)ionaIgei{t;  tnbef  bie 
ubrige  SRenge  an  i^m  fpurloS  abgleitet 
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Only  some  few  in  later  as  in  early  life  affect  the  formation  of  our 
characters  ;  the  multitude  passes  by  like  a  distant  army.  One 
friend,  one  teacher,  one  beloved,  one  club,  one  dining-table,  one 
work-table,  one  house,  are  in  our  age  the  nation  and  national  spirit 
influencing  the  individual — while  the  rest  of  the  crowd  passes  him 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 

The  Character  of  the  Individual. 

Levana  :  Second  Fragment^  chap.  ii.  «.  29. 

Slbcr  (cibcr  jtnb  brci  ^inge  fd^wer  %\x  finben  unb  §u  geBen : 
einen  Sl^arafter  l^abcn — eincn  jeid^nen  —  efncn  erratl^cn^  unb 
oor  bem  gcwol^ntic^en  ©rjicl^cr  f^eint  cine  Unart  fd^on  cine 
Unnatur  —  t'm  S^hdti  tin  M^  unb  3)ocf engruben  feflc  5£^eile 
beg>®cjtd^tS. 

But,  alas  !  three  things  are  very  difficult  to  discover  and  to  im- 
part :  to  have  a  character — to  draw  one  ■•—to  guess  one.  To 
ordiaary  teachers  a  naughty  trick  seems  a  wicked  nature — a  J)imple 
or  a  pock-mark  as  parts  of  the  countenance. 

How  Everyone  regards  his  own  Life. 

Levana  :  Second  Fragment,  chap,  iii.  s.  32. 

©cnn  ber  aRcnfd^  ift  eng  unb  arm  5  feine  <Sternbeuterci  ber 
Sufunft  —  ein  MofeS  enttt)cber  ^otenjiircn  ober  :5)cpotcnjiircn 
bcr  ©egcnnjart-— fiel^t  blog  ein  !02onbDierte(  am  ^immcl,  ba§ 
mit  il^m  c^b-  obcr  junimmt,  fcine  <Sonne.  Scber  l^dlt  fcin  Zibtn 
fur  bie  S^cujal^rna^t  bcr  ^t\t,  unb  mit:()in,  n?ic  ber  Slber:» 
gtdubigc,  feine  —  au§  ©rinncrungcn  jufammengcl^cftctcn  — 
^rdume  barin  fur  ^Jropl^ejci^ungcn  aufg  ganjc  Saljir.  ^al^cr 
trifft  ftct§  —  nid^t  ttxo<x  bag  propljiejeil^etc  ®utc  unb  SBofc,  obcr 
bag  ©cgcnt^eil  batjon,  fonb crn  —  ctroaS  5lnbcrcS  ein,  baS  bic 
SSciffagungcn  unb  \\)Xt  ©cgcnftdnbc,  xoit  ein  SDlcer  tit  <Strome, 
aufnimmt  unb  auflofct  in  ben  SBogcns^KrciS.  ©enn  in  bcr 
SKinute,  wo  bu  in  beincr  SBuftc  tt)eiffa9eft,  flicgt  ber  feine 
^amenflaub  eincr  @id^c  auf  bie  @rbe,  unb  tt);rb  nac^  einem 
5a^rlS)unbcrt  ein  »gain. 

For  man  is  feeble  and  poor ;  his  star-reading  of  the  future,  a 
mere  strengthening  or  weakening  of  the  present,  sees  only  a 
crescent-moon  in  the  sky,  which  waxes  and  wanes  in  unison  with 
him,  but  no  sun.     Everyone  regards  his  own  life  as  the  new-year's 
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eve  of  time,  and  also,  like  the  superstitious,  his  dreams,  woven  from 
memories,  as  prophecies  for  the  year.  Thence  there  always  comes, 
not  the  foretold  good  or  evil,  nor  yet  its  opposite,  but  something 
quite  different,  which  receives  the  prophecies  and  their  objects  as 
an  ocean  does  the  rivers,  and  resolves  them  into  the  circle  of  its 
waves.  For  in  the  moment,  when  you  are  prophesying  in  the 
desert,  the  fine  seed-pollen  of  an  oak  falls  upon  the  earth,  and  in  a 
century  grows  up  to  be  a  forest. 


The  word  "  God  "  directs  the  Eyes  of  Men  upwards. 

Levana :  Second  Fragment^  chap,  in.  s.  34. 

®o  lange  bag  SBort  ®ott  in  etner  (Sprad^e  noc^  bauert  unb 
tont:  fo  ric^tet  e§  bag  !D^enfc^enauge  nac^  oben  auf*  @g  ift 
mit  bcm  Uebcrirbifd^en,  n)tc  mit  ber  ^onne,  wclc^c  in  eincr 
SBerfinfterung,  fobalb  auc^  nur  titi  fleinjlc  SHanb^  t)on  tl^r  noc^ 
unbebcift  Icud^ten  fann,  jlcts  ben  Stag  forter^dlt,  unb  |tc^ 
fclbcr  gcriinbct  in  ber  bunfctn  hammer  oihmoXt 

So  long  as  the  word  God  endures  in  a  language  will  it  direct  the 
eyes  of  men  upwards.  It  is  with  the  Eternal  as  with  the  sun, 
which,  if  but  its  smallest  part  can  shine  uneclipsed,  prolongs  the 
day,  and  gives  its  rounded  image  in  the  dark  chamber. 

The  Sin-Stains  of  the  Past. 

Levana  :  Second  Fragment,  chap.  in.  «.  34. 

@o  wie  in  ber  SJergangenl^eit  bie  Srrtl^umer  ber  SBolfer, 
ungteid^  ben  2)eforationS9emdtben,  oerjerrter  unb  unf6rmlt(^er 
jtc^  auSbel^nen,  welt  bie  Jernc  unS  ilj^re  feinern  unb  jual^ren 
SluSfiiaungen  entgtel^t:  fo  fleUen  jid^  umgefe^rt  bie  fd^njarjen 
©c^anbfleden  ber  IBcrgangen^cit,  j.  23.  ber  romifd^en,  fpar* 
tifc^en,  gemitbert  unb  gerunbct  bar,  unb,  iuie  (xn  einen  2JJonb, 
fdat  an  bie  ©egenmart  ber  ^odEcrige  ©rbfd^atte  ber  SSorjcit 
runb  unb  burd^jtd^tig  l^inauf. 

As  in  past  ages  the  errors  of  nations,  unlike  decorative  paintings, 
seem  very  distorted  and  shapeless,  because  distance  hides  from  us 
their  finer  and  true  completeness  ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  black 
sin-stains  of  the  past,  of  the  Roman  and  Spartan  for  example,  show 
softened  and  rounded,  and  as  on  a  moon,  the  high  rugged  shadow 
of  the  past  falls  round  and  transparent  on  the  present 
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The  Use  of  Affliction. 
Levana:  Secmid  Fragmentj  chap.  in.  «.  35. 

^a  SebenSarten  ^enfwetfett;  unb  umgefel^tt  !D^einungen 
^anblungen  erjeugen — unb  ^opf  unb  ^crj,  xoit  f6rpcrli(^,  fo 
QctpiQ/  Qegenfeitig  ctnanber  entrocber  befru(|ten  obcr  (dl^mcn : 
-fo  \^Cit  ba^  @ct)i($fal;  fobalb  beibe  jugtetc^  ju  l^etlen  jtnb;  nur 
^ine,  abcr  lange  ^ur,  bic  ©fct*  unb  SBipernfur  ber  £lual. 
IBenn  Unglucf  !Dlenf(^en  tdutert^  koarum  ntc^t  IBolf er  ?  ^ret^ 
lic^— unb  barum  jic^t  man  cS  wenigcr  ein—wenn  bort  SBunben 
unb  ^^oXita^t  beffern,  fo  l^ier  erft  ^d^ta^tfclbcr  unb  ©d^atts 
ial^r^unberte^  unb  ©efd^led^ter  muffen  trub  unb  blaf  gu  Unter- 
lagen  frol^cr  ^inunterfinfem 

Since  modes  of  life  beget  modes  of  thought,  and  opinions  actions, 
and  head  and  heart,  spiritually  as  well  as  physically,  mutually  im- 
prove or  injure  each  other,,  so  has  fate,  when  both  are  to  be  healed 
at  once,  only  one  cure,  and  that  a  long  one — the  harsh  viper-like 
cure  of  affliction.  If  sorrow  purifies  men,  why  not  nations  ? 
Certainly,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  men  perceive  it  less,  if 
wounds  and  fast-days  improve  the  one,  battle-fields  and  centuries  of 
penance  do  the  other — and  generations  must  sink  sadly  and  sorrow- 
fully to  destruction. 

John  Brown  (Barharossaj  Act,  v.  sc.  3)  says  : — 

"  Now  let  us  thank  the  Eternal  Power ;  convinced 
That  heaven  but  tries  our  virtue  by  affliction, 
That  oft  the  cloud  that  wraps  the  present  hour 
Serves  but  to  brighten  all  our  future  days." 

What  is  Religion  ? 
Levana ;  Second  Fragment,  chap.  iv.  ».  37. 

SBa§  ijl  nun  SHctigion  ?  —  @prcc^t  bic  5lnttt)ort  htUnt)  auS: 
bcr  ©laube  an  ®ott5  bcnn  pe  t|l  nicbt  nur  bcr  @inn  fur  baS 
Ueberirbif^e  unb  ba§  ^^etttge,  unb  ber  ©laube  ang  Unft^tbare 
fonbcrn  bie  Sll^nung  bcffcn,  ol^nc  wctc^en  fcin  fRd^  bc§  Unfaf 
lichen  unb  Ucbcrtrbifd^cn,  furj  fein  ixotxtc^  2ltt  nur  benfbar 
ware.  ZxXq^t  ®ott  auS  ber  a3ruft,  fo  ift  atteS,  roaS  uber  unb 
binter  ber  Srbe  liegt,  nur  dm  tt)ieberl()olenbe  SBergroferung 
berfelben  5  baS  Ueberirbifcbe  n?dre  nur  eine  ^o^ere  3a^(enftufe 
beg  !D{ec^ani§muS^  unb  folglid^  ein  3rbtfc^e§. 
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What  then  is  religion  ?  prayerfully  pronounce  the  answer.  The 
belief  in  God  ;  for  it  is  not  only  a  sense  for  the  holy,  and  a  belief 
in  the  invisible,  but  a  presentiment  of  it,  without  which  no  kingdom 
of  the  Incomprehensible  were  conceivable.  Efface  God  from  the 
heart,  and  everything  wliich  lies  above  as  below  the  earth  is  only  a 
recurring  enlargement  of  it ;  that  which  is  above  the  earth  would  be- 
come only  a  higher  grade  of  mechanism,  and  consequently  earthly. 

Keligion  is  the  Learning  of  God. 

Levana :  Second  Fragment,  chap,  iv.  s.  37. 

SRcligion  i|l  anfangS  ©ottlcl^re,  baljicr  ber  l^ol^e  SWame  ®ott- 
gcle^rtcr—red^t  ift  fie  ©ottfeligfcit.  £5]^nc  @ott  ift  ba8  3d^ 
cinfam  burd^  bie  Sroigfciten  l^inburc^  5  \^Oit  eS  aber  feinen  (^ott, 
fo  ifl  eS  warmer,  innigcr,  fefler  tjcrcimgt,  alS  burc^  Jreunb- 
fd^aft  unb  Siebe,  3c^  bin  bann  nic^t  me^r  mtt  meinem  3ct) 
alleim  ^cin  Urfreunb,  ber  Unenblic^e,  ben  er  erfcnnt,  ber 
cingebome  SBtutfreunb  beS  Snnerften,  oerldft  eS  fo  wenig  alS 
bag  3d^  jtd^  felber  s  unb  mitten  im  unreinen  ober  leeren  ^t- 
n)U^l  ber  ^(einigfeiten  unb  ber  <Sunben,  auf  SKarftpla^  unb 
©d^lac^tfelb  flel^'  tc^  mit  jugefc()loffener  S^rufl,  worin  ber  Wl-- 
l^oc^fte  unb  ^Q^eiligfte  mit  mir  fpri^t,  unb  Dot  mir  aU  nal^e 
@fonne  rul^t,  l^inter  n^eld^er  bie  ^ufenn)elt  im  ^unfel  liegt. 
Sd^  bin  xn  feine  ^ird^c,  xa  bag  SScltgebdube,  gegangen  unb 
hitiht  barin  feelig'anbdd^tig  fromm,  n^erbe  aud^  ber  ^empel 
bunfel  ober  fait  ober  t)on  ®rdbern  untergraben.  SBaS  \6i^ 
t^ue  ober  teibe,  ift  fein  £5pfer  fur  Sl^n,  fo  wenig,  alS  id^  mir 
felber  tinti  bringen  fann  5  id^  liebe  S^n  blof ,  3d^  mag  ent= 
n)eber  leiben,  ober  nic^t.  IBom  «^immel  fddt  bie  g'lamme  auf 
ben  £)pfer=3lltar  unb  oergel^rt  baS  ST^ier,  aber  bie  glammc 
unb  ber  |)riefter  bleiben.  SBenn  mein  Urfreunb  etmaS  oon 
mtr  t)erlangt,  fo  gldnjt  mir  <^immel  unb  ^rbe,  unb  id^  bin 
felig,  xoit  cr  5  wenn  er  Derweigert,  fo  ift  @turm  auf  bem  SKeer, 
aber  eg  ifl  mit  9{egenbogen  uberbedEt,  unb  i^  fenne  n^ol^l  bie 
gute  ®onne  baruber,  n^elc^e  feine  SBetter^  nur  lauter  ^onnen* 
feiten  l^at,  fftui  bofen  lieblofen  ©ciftern  ^thitttt  ein  ^xtttti^ 
gefe|,  tiamit  {te  nur  erft  beffer  merben,  unb  barauf  gut  %htt 
bag  itebeooQe  ^nfd^auen  beg  Urfreunbeg  ber  ^ttU,  ber  ieneg 
®efe|  erft  befeelt  unb  unuberfc^menglic^  mad^t,  oerbannt  nic^t 
b(o9  ben  bofen  ©ebanfen,  ber  {tegt,  fonbern  aud^  t>tn  anbertv 
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ber  nur  Derfud^t  ^k  bod^  uber  bem  l^oc^ften  ©ebirge  noc^ 
l^oc^  ber  Stbter  fd^wcbt,  fo  ubcr  bcr  fd^wet  erjleigbaten  3)fli(^t 
bte  recite  £tebe. 

Beligion  is,  in  the  beginning,  the  learning  of  Gk)d  ; — hence  the 
great  name  divine,  one  learned  about  God, — ^truly  religion  is  the 
blessedness  arising  from  a  knowledge  of  God.  Without  Grod  we  are 
lonely  through  eternity ;  but  if  we  have  Grod,  we  are  more  warmly, 
more  intimately,  more  steadfastly  united  than  by  friendship  and 
love.  I  am  then  no  longer  alone  with  my  spirit.  Its  great  first 
friend,  the  Everlasting,  whom  it  recognises,  the  inborn  friend  of  its 
innermost  soul,  will  abandon  it  as  little  as  it  can  do  itself,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  impure  or  empty  whirl  of  trifles  and  of  sins,  on 
the  market-place,  and  the  battle-field,  I  stand  with  closed  breast,  in 
which  the  Almighty  and  All-holy  speaks  to  me,  and  reposes  before 
me  like  a  near  sun,  behind  which  the  outer  world  lies  in  darkness. 
I  have  entered  into  his  church,  the  temple  of  the  universe,  and 
remain  therein  blessed,  devout,  pious,  even  if  the  temple  should 
become  dark,  cold,  or  undermined  by  graves.  What  I  do,  or  suffer, 
is  as  little  a  sacrifice  to  him  as  I  can  offer  one  to  myself.  I  love 
him  whether  I  suffer  or  not.  The  flame  from  heaven  falls  on  the 
altar  of  sacrifice,  and  consumes  the  beast,  but  the  flame  and  the 
priest  remain.  If  my  great  Friend  demand  something  from  me,  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  seem  glorious  to  me,  and  I  am  happy  as  He 
is  ;  if  He  deny  me  anything,  it  is  a'storm  on  the  ocean,  but  it  is 
spanned  by  rainbows,  and  I  recognise  above  it  the  kindly  sun, 
which  has  no  tempestuous  sides  but  only  sunshiny  ones.  A  code 
of  morality  only  rules  bad,  unloving  souls,  in  order  that  they  may 
first  become  better  and  afterwards  good.  But  the  loving  contemp- 
lation of  the  soul's  first  friend,  who  abundantly  animates  those 
laws,  banishes  not  merely  the  bad  thoughts  which  conquer,  but 
those  also  which  tempt.  As  the  eagle  flies  high  above  the  highest 
mountains,  so  does  true  love  above  struggling  duty. 

A  Religious  Man. 

Levana:  Fragment  Second,  chap,  ii.  s,  38. 

SBcr  aber  SHeligton  l^at,  finbet  cine  SBorfcljiung  mit  ntc()t 
me^r  SHed^t  in  ber  SBcltgefd^ic^te;  aU  in  feiner  gamilien- 
gef^ic^te  5  ben  SHegenbogen,  ber  {\^  auf  »g)6^en  a(S  blii^)enber 
3trM  in  Uti  ^immel  ij^dngt;  fd^afft  biefelbe  @onne  im  Z^au- 
tropfen  einer  mebrigen  23tume  nac^. 

He  who  possesses  religion  finds  a  providence  not  more  truly  in 
the  history  of  the  world  than  in  his  own  family  history ;  the  rain- 
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bow,  which  hangs  a  glistering  circle  in  the  heights  of  heaven,  is 
also  formed  by  the  same  sun  in  the  dewdrop  of  a  lowly  flower. 

Everything  Holy  is  before  what  is  Unholy. 

Levaim  :  Second  Fragment^  chap.  n.  «.  38. 

%Vitt  ^etlige  ifl  fru^et;  a(g  bag  Un^etlige;  ®^u(b  fe^t 
Unfc^ulb  DorauS,  ntd^t  umgcfel^rt?  eS  trerbcn  ©ngel,  aber 
nid^t  gefaQnc/  gefd^affen.  ^al^er  fommt  eigentlic^  ber  ^tn\^ 
ntd^t  sum  ^o^flen  l^tnauf;  fonbern  tmmer  oon  ba  ^erab  uno 
erjl  bann  juruc!  empor  5  unb  nic  fann  ein  ^inb  fur  ju  unfd^uU 
big  unb  gut  gel^alten  toerbem 

Everything  holy  is  before  what  is  nnholy;  guilt  presupposes 
innocence,  not  the  reverse ;  angels,  but  not  fallen  ones,  were 
created.  Hence  man  does  not  properly  rise  to  the  highest,  but 
first  sinks  gradually  dpYn|froni  it,  and  then  afterwards  rises  again  : 
a  child  can  never  be  considered  too  innocent  and  good. 

How  A  Child  is  to  be  taught  Religion. 

Levana  :  Second  Fragment^  chap,  11.  «.  38. 

^aS  (Srl^abene  t{l  bte  5£empelftufe  jur  Sieltgton,  xoxt  bte 
@terne  %\xt  Uncrmcftic^fcit.  SSenn  in  bte  9Jatur  baS  ®roge 
l^eretntritt,  ber  ©turm,  ber  5)onner,  ber  ©ternen^immcl,  ber 
aob :  fo  fpred^t  bag  SBort  ®ott  t)or  bem  ^inbe  auS.  ©n 
Ijio^eg  UngtucC;  ein  l^ol^eS  ©liicf;  eine  grofe  Uebettl^at^  eine 
@belt^at  jtnb  a3auftdtten  einer  wanbernben  ^inberfirc^e. 

The  sublime  is  the  temple-step  of  religion,  as  the  stars  are  of 
immeasurable  space.  When  what  is  mighty  appears  in  nature — a 
storm,  thimder,  the  starry  firmament,  death — then  utter  the  word 
God  before  the  child.  A  great  misfortune,  a  great  blessing,  a  great 
crime,  a  noble  action,  are  building-sites  for  a  child's  chui'ch. 

Fear  should  not  create  the  God  of  Childhood. 

Levana  :  Second  Fragment,  chap,  11.  s.  38. 

9Jur  f eine  Jurd^t  erfdfiaffe  ben  0ott  ber  ^inbl^eit  5  fie  fetber 
i(l  t)om  bofen  @eifte  gefd^affen^  foil  ber  STeufel  ber  ©rofoater 
®otte8  werben  ? 

Let  not  fear  create  the  God  of  childhood ;  fear  was  itself  created 
by  a  wicked  spirit ;  shall  the  devil  become  tie  grandfather  of  God  I 
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Living  Religion. 

Zevana  :  Second  Fragment^  chap,  n.  «.  38. 

9^id^t  burc^  bte  £e]^rfd|e,  fonbem  turd^  bte  ©efd^tc^ten  ber 
S3tbel  fetmet  lebenbige  Sieltgion  auf;  bte  befte  d^riftU^e 
SHelidionlel^re  ifl  ba$  Seben  @^rtfH;  unb  bann  bad  Setben  unb 
@^terben  fetner  ^l^dnger,  auc^  aufer^alb  ber  ^.  <S(^rift 
erjdl^lt 

Living  religion  grows  not  by  the  doctrines,  but  by  the  narratives 
of  the  Bible ;  the  best  Christian  religious  doctrine  is  the  life  of 
Christ ;  and  after  that,  the  sufferings  and  deaths  of  his  followers, 
even  those  not  related  in  Holy  Writ. 

The  Wild  Flowers  gathered  in  our  Youth. 

Zevana  :  Third  Fragment^  chap,  i.  «.  42. 

Unb  ttjer  l^at  m^t  m  jtd^  meine  ©rfal^rung  gemad^t,  bof 
oft  em  Idnbtt^er  IBlumenfhaufI;  kretc^er  unS  M  <^mbem  tm 
J)orf  ein  Suftwatb  gewefen,  in  fpdten  SRannjal^ren  unb  in  ber 
@tabt  burc^  fcine  alten  ^iifte  unncnnbare  3urM cngudungen 
in  bie  gottlic^e  ^^nbl^eit  gegcben,  unb  wie  er,  ^U\6^  cincr 
SBlumengottin;  unS  in  baS  erfte  umfaffenbe  Sluroren9ctt)6lfe  ber 
erftcn  bunfeln  ©efu^lc  Ij^ineingel^oben  ? 

And  who  is  there  who  has  not  experienced  in  himself — what  I 
have  done — that  often  a  nosegay  of  wild  flowers,  which  was  to  us, 
as  village  children,  a  grove  of  pleasure,  has  in  after  years  of  man- 
hood, and  in  the  town,  given  us  by  its  old  perfume  an  indescribable 
transport  back  into  godlike  childhood?  and  how,  like  a  flower- 
goddess,  it  has  raised  us  into  the  flrst  embracing  Aurora-clouds  of 
our  first  dim  feelings  ? 

The  Joys  and  Sorrows  op  Children. 

Levana  :  Third  Fragment j  chap.  ii.  «.  43. 

Jrcilid^  jtnb  atte  ©c^merjen  ber  ^inbcr  nur  furjeftc  S'^dd^te, 
text  il^re  greuben  nur  ^eif efte  Za^t  5  unb  %xoax  beibe§  fo  fel^r, 
txk^  in  ber  [pdiern,  oft  tt)o(fen=  unb  ftemlofen  ScbcnSjeit  pd^ 
ber  aufgeric^tete  2]ienfc^  nur  alter  ^inberfreuben  feljinfud^tig 
erinnert,  inbcp  er  ber  ^inbcrfd^mergen  ganj  oergeffen  ju  ^ahtn 
fd^eint 
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Certainly  all  the  sorrows  of  children  are  but  shortest  nights,  as 
their  joys  are  but  hottest  days  ;  and  both  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
later,  often  clouded  and  starless,  time  of  life,  the  matured  man 
only  longingly  remembers  his  old  childhood's  pleasures,  while  he 
seems  altogether  to  have  forgotten  his  childhood's  griefs. 

Beware  of  frightening  Children. 

Leoana :  Third  Fragment,  chap.  n.  8.  43. 

(gttcrn,  bcbenft  alfo,  taf  jcbcr  ^inb^eit=SRuprcd^t,  wcnn  er 
Sal^rjel^cnbc  langc  Oin  ber  ^ttU  gclcgen,  baoon  ji^  toSreifet, 
unb  ubcr  ben  SWenfd^en  Ij^erroirft,  fo  balb  er  i|in  auf  bem 
^ranfcnlagcr  pnbet  2)er  erjle  ^d^rccf  ijl  bcfto  gcfd^rttd^er, 
ic  junger  er  fdttt  5  fpdtcr  erfd^ridt  bcr  3Jicnfc^  immcr  wcntgcr  5 
bcr  flcinc  SSiegciis  unb  a3ctt]^imme(  bcS  ^inbeS  wirb  Icid^tcr 
ganj  oerfinftert,  alS  ber  ©tcmcn^immcl  beS  SKanneS. 

Parents,  consider  then  that  every  childhood's  Rupert,*  even 
though  it  has  lain  chained  for  tens  of  years,  yet  breaks  loose  and 
gains  mastery  over  the  man  so  soon  as  it  finds  him  on  a  sick-bed. 
The  first  fright  is  the  more  dangerous,  the  sooner  it  happens ;  as 
the  man  grows  older  he  is  less  and  less  easily  frightened ;  the  little 
cradle  or  bed-canopy  of  the  child  is  more  easily  quite  darkened  than 
the  starry  heaven  of  the  man. 

*  Rupert  is  the  name  given  in  Germany  to  the  fictitious  being  employed 
to  frighten  children  into  obedience. 

Happiness  dances  in  the  Child. 

Leoana  :  Third  Fragmentj  chap,  iv.  8,  55. 

Sm  ^inbe  tanjt  noc^  bic  greube,  im  SRanne  Idc^ctt  ober 
weint  fie  l^od^ftenS.  2)er  reife  SKenfd^  barf  burd^  ben  STanj 
nur  bie  ®(l^6nl()eit  ber  ^unft/  nic^t  {tc^  unb  feine  ^mpfinbung; 
auSbrudEen ;  ^kht  n)urbe  ftd^  baburc^  }U  ro^;  greube  %\x  (aut 
unb  %\x  ltd,  t)or  ber  ernften  9?emefiS  gebdrbem— Sm  ^tnbe 
leben  nod^  2eib  unb  <See(e  in  ben  glitterwod^en  dntcoL^t\(^, 
unb  ber  freubigen  <Secte  l^upfet  noc^  ber  luftige  ^orper  nad^, 
hxf>  fpdter  beibe  oon  Z\\6^  unb  S3ett  ftd^  fc^eiben  unb  enbtid^ 
^an%  tjerlaffen  5  ber  leife  Sep^pr  ber  Sufrieben^eit  brel^t  fpdter 
t>\t  fd^were  metadne  ^a^ne  nic^t  me^r  )u  feinem  Seiger  urn. 

In  the  child  happiness  dances;  in  the  man,  at  most,  it  only 
smiles  or  weeps.     The  mature  man  can  in  dancing  only  express  the 
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beauty  of  the  art,  not  himself  or  his  emotions  ;  love  would  thereby 
comport  itself  too  rudely,  joy  too  loudly  and  boldly,  before  the  stem 
Nemesis.  In  the  child,  body  and  soul  still  live  united  in  their 
honeymoon,  and  the  active  body  dances  after  the  happy  soul ;  until 
afterwards  both  separate  from  bed  and  board,  and  at  last  entirely 
leave  one  another.  In  later  times  the  light  zephyrs  of  contentment 
cannot  turn  the  heavy  metal  standard  to  point  its  curse.  - 

A  Child's  Tears. 

Leoana :  Third  Fragment,  chap,  vin.  «.  66. 

SSenn  SHubcnS  burc^  einen  @tric^  tin  (ac^cnbcS  ^inb  in  ein 
weinenbeS  tjerf c^rte :  fo  tl^ut  ti'xt  9?atur  bicfcn  @trtd^  cben  fo 
oft  an  bem  Urbilbe ;  nte  ^it^t  tin  ^mbaugc/  xoit  hit  ^onne, 
Icic^tcr  SBaffet,  aU  in  Urn  |icifcn  SBctter  ber  hx% 

As  Rubens  by  one  stroke  converted  a  laughing  into  a  crying  child, 
so  nature  frequently  makes  this  stroke  in  the  original :  a  child's  eye, 
like  the  sun,  never  draws  water  so  readily  as  in  the  hot  temperature 
of  pleasure. 

Mothers. 

Levana :  Fourth  Fragment,  chap,  ii.  s.  78. 

5lbei:  il^r  abutter,  unb  befonberS  tl^r  in  ben  Y^^txn  unb 
frciern  <Stdnbcn,  bencn  ba§  ©efd^i^  hai  gafttragcn  ber  ^au§» 
battung  erfpart,  bie  cS  mit  eincm  \)tittxn  grunen  ^xi\t\)(^(xxttn 
fur  eurc  ^inltx  umgibt,  xoit  fonnt  \\)x  (iebcr  W  Sangroeilc  ber 
©infamfcit  unb  ber  ©cfettigfeit  crnjdblcn,  alS  ben  ewigen  SReij 
ber  ^^inberliebe,  baS  ©d^aufpiet  fc^oner  ©ntfaltung,  bie  ^pitU 
getiebtefter  SBefen,  baS  SBerbienfl  fc^onfter  unb  (dngfter  SRir= 
fung  ?  SSerdd^tlid^  ift  eine  grau,  bie  Sangroeite  l^aben  fann, 
wenn  fie  ^inber  ^at 

But  you  mothers,  and  especially  you  in  the  higher  and  less  busy 
classes,  whose  fortune  spares  you  the  heavy  burden  of  careful  house- 
keeping, and  surrounds  you  with  a  cheerful  green  garden  for  the 
education  of  your  children, — how  is  it  that  you"  can  prefer  the 
tedium  of  solitude  and  society  to  the  enduring  charms  of  your 
children's  love — to  the  drama  of  their  fair  development — to  the 
sports  of  the  best-beloved  beings — to  the  reward  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  lasting  influence?  That  woman  is  despicable,  who, 
having  children,  ever  feels  ennui. 
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The  Child  never  forgets  his  Mother. 

Levana  :  Fourth  Fragment,  chap,  ii.  s,  78. 

^ixt,  nie  l^at  cincS  jc  feincr  rem=  unb  rec^terjie^cnbcn  SWuttcr 
tjcrgeffen.  2luf  ben  blaucn  SBcrgen  bcr  bunfctn  .Kinberjcit; 
nac^  melc^en  xoii  unS  eiotg  umiuenben  uub  l^inbticfen^  jtel^en 
bte  Sautter  auc^;  \>xt  unS  oon  ba  i^erab  baS  Seben  gen)iefen  ? 
unb  nur  mit  bcr  fcligjlcn  3eit  gugtcic^  fonntc  ba§  wdrmjic 
^crjj  Dergcffen  werben.  Sl^c  wottt  ced^t  jlarf  getiebt  fc^n, 
SSeiber,  unb  red^t  tange  unb  btS  in  ben  liob :  nun  fo  fe^b 
SKuttcr  cuccr  .Kinber. 

Never,  never  has  one  forgotten  his  pure,  right-educating  mother. 
On  the  blue  mountains  of  our  dim  childhood,  towards  which  we 
ever  turn  and  look,  stand  the  mothers,  who  marked  out  to  us  from 
thence  our  life ;  the  most  blessed  age  must  be  forgotten  ere  we  can 
forget  the  warmest  heart.  You  wish,  0  woman  !  to  be  ardently 
loved,  and  for  ever,  even  till  death.  Be,  then,  the  mothers  of  your 
children. 

Kesemblance  between  Women  and  Children. 

Levana :  Fourth  Fragment,  chap.  m.  s.  79. 

^icfclbe  unjcrfpUttcrte  ^tifytit  bcr  ^atur— baffclbc  doUc 
2lnfd^aucn  unb  Sluffaffcn  bcr  ©cgcnwart — bicfclbc  ^d^ncttigfcit 
bcS  2Bi|cS— bcr  fd^arfc  S5coba(i^tun9=®cifl--bic  ^^cftigfcit  unt> 
fftvL'^c—tit  fRtiihaxhit  unb  S5cnjc9(id^fcit-~ba§  gutmutl^igc 
fd^ncQc  Ucbcrgcl^cn  Dom  3nncrn  §um  ^cufcrn^  unb  umgcfc^rt; 
»on  ©ottcrn  §u  S5dnbcrn,  Don  @onncnfldubd^cn  gu  @onncn= 
fpftcmcn— btc  SSorlicbc  pir  ©cftaltcn  unb  garbcn^  unb  bic 
(grrcgbarfcit,  fc|cn  bic  forpcrlid^c  ^dl^c  bcibcr  SBcfcn  mit 
cincr  gctftigcn  fort*  ®Ui^\am  §um  ©Icid^mf  n)crbcn  balder 
bic  ^inbcr  anfangS  wciUi^  geflcibct 

The  same  imbroken  unity  of  nature — ^the  same  clear  perception 
and  understanding  of  the  present — the  same  sharpness  of  wit,  the 
keen  spirit  of  observation,  ardour  and  quietness,  excitability  and 
easily-raised  emotions — ^the  ready  quick  passage  from  the  inward  to 
the  outward,  and  conversely,  from  gods  to  ribbons,  from  motes  in 
the  sunbeam  to  solar  system — the  admiration  of  forms  and  colours, 
and  excitability,  carry  out  by  a  mental  alliance  the  physical  alliance 
of  the  two  beings.  Hence,  to  use  an  appropriate  simile,  children 
are  in  the  first  instance  in  women's  habits. 
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For  what  Purpose  Nature  sent  Women  into 

THE  World. 

Levana :  Fourth  Fragment ^  chap,  m.  «.  81. 

2Rit  t)icfcm  a5rautfc^a§  ber  ^kht  \6:^\dU  tie  fRatur  tie 
graucn  inS  2c6en^  ntc^t  ctwa,  wte  Scanner  oft  gtauben,  tiamit 
jie  fclber  Don  jencn  fo  rcd^t  burc§  unb  bucd^,  Don  ber  @ol^(c  bis 
gur  ®la§e,  ticbgel^abt  wurben,  fonbern  barum,  bamit  fte — tt)Q§ 
il^re  SBcftimmun^  tjl — SKutter  waren,  unb  V\t  ^in\>tx,  benen 
Opfer  nur  ju  bringcn,  nid^t  abjugewmnen  ftnb,  licben  fonntcn. 

Nature  sent  women  into  the  world,  with  this  bridal  dower  of  love, 
not,  as  men  often  think,  that  they  altogether  and  entirely  love  them 
from  the  crown  of  their  head  to  the  sole  of  their  feet,  but  for  this 
reason,  that  they  might  be,  what  their  destination  is — mothers,  and 
love  children,  to  whom  sacrifices  must  ever  be  offered,  and  from 
whom  none  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  Maiden  and  the  Matron. 

Levana :  Fourth  Fragmenty  chap.  iii.  s,  85. 

SSa^rlic^  cine  frdftige  unb  rein  crjogcne  Sungfrau  i|l  cine  fo 
poetifd^e  S5(umc  ber  matten  SBelt,  bag  jebem  ber  %nh\\^,  bic'c 
•JJrunfbtut^c  einige  Sal^rc  nac§  ben  ^'^itterwoc^cn  mit  welfgclbcn 
gefrummten  S5(dttern  in  unbegoffenen  S3(umenfc^erben  nicbcr= 
f^dngen  gu  fe^en,  we^c  tl^un  mufte,  fobalb  er  nur  barauf  aU 
cin  ^ic^ter  fc^aute,  wcnn  er  folgtid^  im  ©c^merje  ubcr  bic 
^ienftbarfeit  unb  ^ncd^tgeftatt  be§  menfc^geworbcnen  2ebcn§, 
ubcr  ben  Uutcrfc^ieb  ber  Jrau  Don  Sungfrau  (ieber  baS  STobt^ 
lic^ftc  wunfc^te  5  fo  baf  er  bic  Sungfrau  ticber  nod^  mit  \))xtm 
^nofpenfranje  Don  SRofcn,  mit  i^rcr  3drte,  i^rer  Unfunbe  ber 
8ebenS=@d^drfen,  i^rem  )iraum=5lbriffe  eincS  ^eiligen  ^ben^ 
licber,  fag'  \6),  in  bie  ®ottc§acfer^^rbc,  als  in  bic  2ebeng=»^cibc 
fd^icfcn  njutbc  — SI^u'  c§  bod^  nic^t  ^idj)ter  5  W  Sungfrau 
n)irb  ja  SOlutter,  unb  gcbdrt  bic  Sugcnb  unb  baS  @ben  iDteber, 
^OL^  i^r  entflogen  ift ;  auc§  jur  SKutter  fliegt  cinftmatS  eineS 
jurucf,  aber  cin  fd^oncrcg  5  unb  fo  laffe^  waS  ift ! 

Certainly  a  wisely  and  purely  educated  maiden  is  so  poetic  a  flower 
of  this  dull  world,  that  the  sight  of  this  glorious  blossom  hanging 
some  years  after  the  honeymoon,  with  yellow  faded  leaves,  in  un- 
watered  beds,  must  grieve  any  man  who  beholds  it  with  a  poet's 
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eye ;  and  who  must,  consequently,  in  sorrow  over  the  common  use- 
fulness and  servitude  of  the  merely  human  life,  over  the  diflference 
between  the  virgin  and  the  matron,  utter  the  deadliest  wishes ;  yes, 
I  say,  he  would  rather  send  the  virgin,  with  her  wreath  of  rosebuds, 
her  tenderness,  her  ignorance  of  the  sufferings  of  life,  her  dream- 
pictures  of  holy  Eden,  into  the  graveyard  of  earth,  which  is  God's 
field,  than  into  the  waste  places  of  life.  Yet,  do  it  not,  poet ;  the 
virgin  becomes  a  mother,  and  again  gives  birth  to  the  youth  and  the 
Eden  which  have  fled  from  her ;  and  to  the  mother  herself  they 
return,  and  fairer  than  before ;  and  so  let  it  be  as  it  is. 


Woman  is  all  Heart. 
Levana :  Fourth  Fragment,  chap,  rv.  s,  88. 

3)ie  Jrau  ful^lt  ftd^,  abcr  ftcl^t  ftc§  nic^t  5  fte  ift  ganj  ^crj, 
Vin\>  il^re  Cl^ren  finb  ^erj=C^ren.  ©id^  fetber  unb  tt)a§  baju 
^el^ort^  ndmlic^  ©runbe  anjufc^aucn,  wirb  i^r  ju  faucc.  S3tcU 
letc^t  Itef  beftvegen  lit  alte  SHed^tSgelel^rfamfett  ben  ^6i^xo\xi 
fruiter  eincm  SWanne,  M  eincr  grau,  abncl^men^  l^ingcgcn  W 
goiter  fruiter  biefer,  a(§  jcnem,  ant^un.  ®runbc  ocrdnbcrn 
unb  bewcgcn  ben  fcpen  SJiann  tcid^tcr,  atS  bte  wcic^c  htxot^- 
lid^c  grau,  fo  xoit  ber  fbX\%  (eid^ter  bur^  fejlc  ^orpcr  %t^,  M 
burc^  bic  (cid^te  £uft. 

A  woman  feels,  but  does  not  see  herself ;  she  is  all  heart — her 
very  ears  are  ears  of  the  heart.  To  observe  herself,  ajid  what  per- 
tains thereunto,  viz.  reasons,  is  too  disagreeable  for  her.  Perhaps 
it  was  on  this  account  that  our  ancient  jurisprudence  sooner 
relieved  a  man  than  a  woman  from  an  oath,  but  applied  the  torture 
sooner  to  him  than  to  her.  Reasons  change  and  affect  the  firm  man 
more  easily  than  the  weak  versatile  woman,  as  %htning  passes 
better  through  solid  bodies  than  through  the  thin  air. 

Feelings  and  Principles. 
Levana :  Fourth  Fragment,  chap,  iv.  s,  88. 

©efu^te  al§  letd^te  ^ruppen  flte^en  unb  fommen;  bem  ^tege 
bcr  ©egcnwart  fotgcnb  j  S5c9riffe  abcr  blcibcn  al§  2imentruppcn 
unDcrrudt,  unb  pc()en  bet. 

Feelings  come  and  go  like  light  troops  following  the  victory  of 
the  present ;  but  principles,  like  troops  of  the  line,  are  undisturbed, 
and  stand  fast. 

'  Z 
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The  Higher  Worth  of  Women  than  of  Men. 

Ltvana  :  Fourth  Fragmenty  chap.  TV.  s.  89. 

3e  reiner  ha$  (SoVb^tfaf,  beflo  itid^ttt  with  t$  oerBogen ; 
ber  ^c^ere  tocihUd^t  SSert^  t{l  tetc^ter  em^ubufen,  a(S  Ux 
mdmiltd^e* 

The  purer  tlie  golden  vessel  the  more  readily  is  it  bent;  the 
higher  worth  of  women  is  sooner  lost  than  that  of  men. 

What  produces  Vanity. 

Ltvana  :  Fourth  Fragment^  chap.  iv.  «.  96. 

SSor^uge^  xoti6^t  me  93(umen  auf  ber  Oberfldii^e  Itegen,  unb 
inraier  prangett/  mac^en  it\6;^t  did ;  ba^er  SSetber,  SBt|f opfe, 
^^(^aufpieler,  ^Vbattn  burd^  ®t%ttiXowci,  ®e|la(t  unb  Stn^ug 
eS  fmb$  inbtf  anbere  SSor^uge/  bte  n)ie  ®o(b  in  ber  SStefe 
ru^en,  unb  ftc^  nur  mu^fam  offenbaren,  @tdrfe^  iSiefftnn, 
®ittlt(^fett,  befc^eiben  (ajfen  unb  fb($. 

Charms  which,  like  flowers,  lie  on  the  snrface  and  always  glitter, 
easily  produce  vanity ;  hence  women,  wits,  players,  soldiers,  are 
vain,  owing  to  their  presence,  tigure,  and  dr^.  On  the  contrary, 
other  excellences,  which  lie  down  like  gold,  and  are  discovered  with 
difficulty — strength,  profoundness  of  intellect,  morality — leave  their 
possessors  modest  and  proud. 

Cheerfulness  and  Peevishness. 

Levana  :  Fourth  Fragmenty  chap.  iv.  s.  97. 

8a4)enbe  »^cttcrf ctt  wtrft  auf  atte  8eben'25a^nen  5la9eS=8ic^t; 
ber  SWifmutl^  we^t  fcincn  bofcn  S^ebcl  in  jcbc  Jerne;  ber 
@(i^mcrj  mci^i^t  jcrftreuter  unb  Derworrencr,  alS  ber  fogenannte 
Seid^tftnm 

Laughing  cheeifulness  throws  simlight  on  all  the  paths  of  life. 
Peevishness  covers  with  its  dark  fog  even  the  most  distant  horizon. 
Sorrow  causes  more  absence  of  mind  and  confusion  than  so-called 
levity. 

Two  Different  Worlds. 
Levana:  Fifth  Fragment ^  chap,  L  s,  100. 
SSenn  @$ie  3^ren  Sogting  jmifc^en  ixoti  ganj  Derfc^iebenen 
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SSktten  ^in«  unb  l^erguful^ren  l^aben,  auS  ber  einen  in  bte 
anbcre,  auS  jcncr  dc^tgrofen,  auf  wetd^cc  nur  ©celcmSlbet^ 
S^araftcr,  grofc  Swede,  unb  grofc  S5li(fc,  unb  SSerdd^ter  ber 
3eit  unb  hx%  unb  aWcnfd^cn  ber  ^igfeit  jianbcn  unb  gattcn, 
unb  wo  cin  ^paminonbaS,  (SofrateS,  Sato  in  i^rcn  ^CLiaUmhtn, 
al§  au$  emtgen  belpi^ifc^en  Sj^b^Un,  fprad^en  unb  neti^en/  wo 
ber  ^njl,  unb  ber  ffllcnfc^,  unb  ®ott,  atteS  W09  —  au6  btefer 
l^erauS  in  jene  fc^eingrofe  SBett,  wortn  aQeS  ©rofe  unb 
S^ergangne  Ux6^t,  atleS  Setc^te  unb  ©egenwdrtige  bebeutenb 
genommen  wirb,  wo  aflcS  @ttte,  nic^t  "JJflid^t  ijl. 

If  you  liave  to  conduct  your  pupil  tlirough  two  totally  different 
worlds,  out  of  the  one  into  the  other — out  of  that  really  great 
world  in  which  only  nobility  of  soul,  character,  great  principles, 
and  comprehensive  views,  are  valued — ^where  only  the  despisers  of 
pleasure  and  the  passing  hour,  the  men  of  eternity,  stand — ^where 
an  Epaminondas,  a  Socrates,  a  Cato,  still  speak  from  their  tombs, 
and  deliver  oracles  as  from  an  everlasting  Delphic  cavern — where 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  man  and  God  bring  all  things  into  life  ; 
out  of  this  inito  that  world  of  sham  greatness  in  which  all  that  is 
great  and  departed  is  little  esteemed,  and  what  is  trifling  and 
present  is  alone  held  important — where  everything  is  custom  and 
nothing  duty. 

Prince  Albert. 
Levana:  Fifth  Fragmeaty  chap.  i.  «.  100. 

3c^  wufte  feinc  el^rwurbigere  ©ruppe,  M  etncn  furfWtc^cn 
S3atcr  unter  feinen  (Sol^ncn,  il^nen  bte  l^ol^en  ^ron=®cfe|c 
jlrengc  einprdgenb,  bie  er  fetlber  crfuttte. 

I  can  imagine  no  more  honourable  group  than  a  royal  father 
among  his  sons,  earnestly  instilling  into  them  the  high  laws  of  the 
kingly  office  which  he  himself  religiously  observed. 

Upright  Minds  are  like  Straight  Roads. 
Levana  :  Fifth  Fragment,  chap,  I.  «.  100. 

®erabe  @ee(en  fd^etnen,  wte  gerobe  ^llleen,  bem  ^uge  nur 
bie  l^atbe  ©rofe  §u  l^aben,  im  SSergteit^  m\t  benen,  \>\t  ftd^ 
funflUd^  wtnben^  aber  bte  ganje  ftnbet  man  burd^  ndl^ereS 
(Stngel^en  in  fte. 

Upright  minds  are  like  straight  roads,  which  seem  to  thtf  ^f>b 
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scarce  half  so  long  as  those  which  wind  artfully  about ;  but  their 
true  length  is  found  by  nearer  examination. 

Vabiety  of  mere  Nothings. 

Levana  :  Fifth  Fragment,  chap.  L  «.  100. 

SSeil  SBerf^iebenl^eit  beg  ^\6j,t&  mel^r  ergo|t,  alS  ^tner^ 
teil^eit  beg  (^aS* 

Because  variety  of  mere  nothings  gives  more  pleasure  than 
uniformity  of  something. 


JOHANN  RIST. 
Bom  A.D.  1607.     Died  A.D.  1667. 

Selp-Conquest. 

^elbenjldrfe. 

^d^mer  t|lg,  gteid^  bem  S3a6e(oo(fe^ 
dtnnen  6t§  gen  J^tmmel  haun, 
®6^xotx,  wie  2)dba(u§  bie  SBotfe 
Ucberflicgen  fonber  ®raun  5 
©corner  iftg  fiowenmutter  binben : 
©c^wercr,  felbjl  ju  ubernjinbcn. 

S)er  tp  uberatt  §u  toben, 
S)er  fcin  eigner  SKeijIer  tft  I 
®(^re(f(og  bet  be§  Ungludg  Soben 
Unb  Derfappter  ^eiber  2ifl. 
£)b  er  l^eute  jlirbt,  ob  morgen^ 
®o  gefd[)icl^tg  bo^  ol^ne  Bergen. 

It  is  difficult,  like  the  people  of  Babel,  to  build  towers  to  heaven 
— difficult,  like  Daedalus,  to  fly  above  the  clouds  without  feeling 
horror — it  is  difficult  to  bind  the  mother  of  the  young  lion — ^more 
difficult  still  to  conquer  our  passions. 

He  is  to  be  praised  above  all  who  is  his  own  master !  who  is 
fearless  amidst  the  raging  of  misfortune  and  the  artifices  of  the 
envious.  Whether  he  dies  to-day  or  to-morrow,  he  dies  without 
anxiety. 
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SALIS. 

Bom  A.D.  1762.     Died  A.D.  1834. 

Johann  Gaudenz  von  Salis-See-wls  was  bom  a.d.  1762  in  his 
father's  castle  of  Bothmar,  near  Malans  in  Graubiindten,  and  acted 
as  captain  in  the  Swiss  Guards  at  Versailles  till  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Latterly  his  life  was  spent  in  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Arras.  He 
died  at  Malans,  January  the  28th,  1834. 

The  Grave. 

^aS  ®xa\)  i|l  ttef  unb  fliQe 
Unb  f^auber^afl  fetn  9{anb ; 
@g  betft  mit  [(^warjer  S^uVit 
©n  un6efannteg  2anb* 

^aS  Steb  ber  ^^a^ttgaOen 
Zhxd  nid^t  in  fetnem  ^oof  $ 
5)er  5rcunbf(]^aft  Slofen  fatten 
^\xx  auf  be§  ^ugeU  SO^oog. 

iSerlafne  SBrdute  rtngen 
Utnfonfl  bie  ^dnbe  n)unb ) 
^er  SSatfe  ^(agen  brtngen 
9h(i^t  in  ber  )£iefe  ©runb. 

^0^  fonft  an  fetnem  JDrte 
SBo^nt  bie  erfe^nte  Stu^ : 
92ur  burc^  bie  bunfte  9>fbrte 
®el^t  man  ber  <^eimat^  %\l 

^aS  arme  S^tii,  ^ienieben 
SBon  man^em  ^turm  htxot^i, 
(^tangt  ben  n)a]^ren  g^rieben 
^\xi,  n)o  eg  ni^t  mel^r  fd^Idgt 

The  grave  is  deep  and  still,  and  fearful  is  its  brink ;  it  covers 
with  a  dark  mantle  an  unknown  land. 

The  song  of  the  nightingale  sounds  not  in  its  bosom ;  the  roses 
of  friendship  fall  only  on  the  moss  of  the  hillock. 

Forsaken  brides  in  vain  wring  their  hands  ;  the  wailings  of  the 
orphan  penetrate  not  the  depths  of  the  ground. 
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Yet  in  no  other  place  dwells  the  longed-for  rest ;  only  throngh 
its  dark  portals  man  goes  to  his  home. 

The  poor  heart,  tormented  here  below  by  many  a  storm,  only 
attains  true  peace  where  it  no  longer  beats. 

Man's  Wisdom  APPEAiis  m  his  Actions. 

^rmuttterung. 

^anbelt !  burd^  ^anbtungen  it\%t  ft^  ber  SSi^eife^ 
mu^m  unb  Unflerblt^fett  ftnb  i^r  ©etett 
Seid^net  mxi  Z^^attn  bie  fd^winbenben  ©leife 
Unferer  fluci^tig  entroHenbcn  ^txt 
^en  unS  umfd^tiejfenben  3trfe(  begtudEen, 
^i%t  fo  Dtel;  OiU  ein  Seber  t)erma9. 
£)  tiai  erfuQet  mit  fttOem  €nt)udEen^ 
£)  bag  entYDolfet  ben  bufterflen  ^ag ! 

!D{ut!^tg !  9u(^  Seiben,  ftnb  einfl  fte  t^ergangen^ 
Eaben  \>\t  ®ee(e,  wte  SRegen  bie  9(u ! 
©rdbet;  Don  ISrauer^ppreffen  uml^angen, 
aWalet  batb  jlttter  SJergijTmeinnid^t  SBtau. 
gccunbe,  wic  fottcn,  xoxx  fotten  unS  freucn^ 
grcub'  tjl  beS  SSatecS  ec^ab'neS  ®ebot, 
greube  ber  Unfd^utb  fann  niematS  gereuen^ 
Sdd^ett  burd^  SRofen  bent  nal^enben  S£ob. 

Act !  the  wise  are  known  by  their  actions — fame  and  immortality 
are  ever  their  attendants.  Mark  with  deeds  the  vanishing  traces  of 
swift-rolling  time.  Let  us  make  happy  the  circle  around  us — be 
useful  as  much  as  we  may.  For  that  fills  up  with  soft  rapture, 
that  dissolves  the  dark  clouds  of  the  day  ! 

Courage !  even  sorrows,  when  once  they  are  vanished,  quicken 
the  soul  as  rain  the  valley !  Soon  will  the  graves,  overshadowed 
by  the  cj^resses,  be  covered  by  the  silent  forget-me-not' s  blue. 
Friends,  let  us  then  rejoice  and  be  cheerful ;  joy  is  the  command  of 
the  Father  on  high  ;  the  pleasures  of  innocence  can  never  bring 
repentance — they  smile  amid  roses  when  death  draweth  nigh. 


SCHEFER. 
Bom  A.D.  1784.     Died  A.D.  1862. 

Leopold  Schefer  was  bom,  1784,  at  Muskau,  where  he  spent  most 
of  his  life  on  his  own  property,  and  where  he  died  1862. 
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What  thou  dost  is  done  for  Eternity. 
^uS:  Saten(re9ter. 

2)enn  miffe^  maS  \i\x  (xyx^  get^an;  bu  tl^ufl 
6S  Quf  3eitlebcnS  in  ©rinncrung  5 
^te  ^\xit  %^Qii  fUngt  l^eU  ben  ^immet  an 
SBie  etne  ©tocfe;  ja  er  n)trb  %\xxci  ©ptegel, 
3n  bcm  bu  auffc^auenb  fetig  bid^  erbUtf  jl. 

For  know,  whatever  thou  doest  thou  dost  through  life's  nevet- 
dying  memory ;  good  deeds  ring  clear  through  heaven  like  a  bell — 
yea,  shine  like  a  mirror,  in  which  thou  mayest  behold  thyself  with 

joy. 

Live  in  Purity. 

2e6e  rein/  mein  ^inb,  \At^  fc^one  Seben, 
SRein  t)on  aOem  $e^(  unb  bofem  Stiffen/ 
SBte  \i\t  2itie  tebt  in  flitter  Unfd^ulb, 
SBte  \i\t  ^aube  xn  beS  ^aineS  SBipfetn  ^ 
3)afd  bu,  tt)enn  ber  S3ater  nieberblidBet, 
@eijl  fern  tiebfteS  Slugenmerf  auf  @rben, 
SBie  beS  SBanbrerg  ^uge  unmittfurtic^ 
2ln  ben  fd^onen  Slbenbpern  ftd^  l^eftet  5 
5)afS  bU/  tt)enn  bie  @onnc  bic^  cinft  lofet, 
©ne  reine  9)err  il^r  mfigeft  jcigen, 
S)afS  bein  S)enfen  fei  wic  S)uft  ber  Slofe, 
^afS  bein  S^xtldtn  fei  n)ie  Si^t  ber  @onne, 
SBie  beS  »^irten  ^Jad^tgefang  bein  Xeben, 
SBie  cin  %m  (kyx%  feiner  fanften  glotc* 

Live  in  purity,  my  child,  through  this  fair  life,  pure  from  every 
vice  and  evil  knowledge,  as  the  lily  lives  in  silent  innocence,  as  the 
turtle-dove  amid  the  branches,  that  thou,  when  the  Father  down- 
ward gazes,  mayest  be  his  beloved  object  on  earth,  as  the  eye  of  the 
unconscious  wanderer  gazes  on  the  lovely  star  of  even  ;  that  thou, 
when  the  sun  dissolves  thee,  mayest  show  thyself  a  pearl  of  purest 
whiteness — that  thy  thoughts  may  be  like  roses*  perfume — ^that  thy 
love  may  be  like  a  glowing  sunbeam,  and  thy  life  like  shepherd's 
song  of  evening — ^like  the  tones  his  flute  pours  forth  so  softly. 

SCHILLER 
Bom  A.D.  1769.    Died  a.d.  1805. 
John  Christopher  Frederick  von  Schiller  was  bom  at  Marbach,  a 
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small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  A.D.  1759,  the  same  year 
as  Robert  Bums,  and  about  ten  years  before  Napoleon.  His  father, 
Casper  Schiller,  was  in  the  military  service  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg, and  continued  to  serve  his  serene  highness  in  various  capacities 
during  a  long  life.  To  his  mother  it  is  thought  that  Schiller  owed 
the  preternatural  endowments  of  his  intellect.  She  was  of  humble 
origin — the  daughter  of  a  baker,  but  rich  in  the  gifts  of  the  heart 
and  understanding.  Schiller  passed  a  happy  childhood  with  his 
pious  parents.  He  received  his  education  at  Stuttgard,  and  became 
M.D.  in  1780.  His  writings,  more  particularly  "  The  Robbers," 
gave  offence  to  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  after  much  petty  per- 
secution he  fled  to  Mannheim,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dalberg,  the  director  of  a  theatre.  This  connection  aided  in  deter- 
mining the  subsequent  direction  of  Schiller's  talents ;  and  his 
"Fiesco,"  his  "Intrigue  and  Love,"  his  "Don  Carlos,"  and  his 
"  Maria  Stuart,"  followed  within  a  short  period  of  years.  Finally 
he  brought  out  his  "  Wallenstein,"  an  immortal  drama,  and,  beyond 
all  competition,  the  nearest  in  point  of  excellence  to  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare.  In  1799  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Civil 
History  in  Jena,  but  his  health  had  been  gradually  undermined  by 
his  own  negligence,  sitting  up  through  the  night  and  defrauding  his 
wasted  frame  of  all  natural  and  restorative  sleep.  He  died  on  the 
9th  May  1805. 

Joy. 


Sin  bie  S^reuDe.    St.  4. 

Jreubc  l^eif t  bic  jiarf e  %t^vc 

3n  ber  cwigcn  ^atur. 
greube,  Jreube  ixt\!oi  'tixt  SRdbec 

3n  ber  grog  en  SBcItenu^r. 
SBtumen  (ocft  fie  auS  ben  ^eimen, 

©onncn  auS  bcm  Jii^mamcnt, 
©pl^dren  roUt  (le  in  ben  SRdumcn^ 

^ic  beg  (Se]()er§  SUo^r  nic^t  fennt. 

Joy  is  the  mainspring  in  the  whole  round  of  everlasting  Nature  ; 
joy,  joy  moves  the  wheels  of  the  great  Time-piece  of  creation ;  she 
it  is  that  loosens  flowers  from  their  buds,  suns  from  the  firmament ; 
she  that  roUs  spheres  in  distant  space,  seen  not  by  the  glass  of  the 
astronomer. 

Joy. 
2ln  bte  greube.    St.  5. 

2luS  ber  SBa^rl^cit  Jcucrfptcget 
gdc^elt  fie  ben  Jorfd^ec  <xxk. 
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3u  ber  Sugenb  fleilem  ^\x^ti 

%t\iti  fic  bcS  ^ulberS  a5a]^m 
%yx\  be§  ©taubend  ©onnenberge 

0ie]^t  man  tl^re  ^al^nen  me^n^ 
S)urc§  ben  Slif  gcfprcngter  ©drgc 

@te  tm  ©l^or  ber  ^gel  jlcl^n. 

Joy  smiles  on  the  toil  of  the  investigator  of  truth  from  her  bright 
mirror ;  she  leads  the  patient  on  his  way  to  the  steep  heights  of 
virtue ;  we  see  on  Faith's  refulgent  moimtain  her  bannera  wave 
aloft ;  through  the  opening  of  the  grave  joy  pervades  the  choir  of 
angels. 

I  WAS  BORN  IN  Arcadia. 

Sfteftgnatton.    St.  1. 

Sluti^  Sc^  war  tn  Strfabien  gcboren. 

I  too  was  bom  in  Arcadia. 

This  is  the  motto  which  Gk)ethe  chose  for  his  Trwods  in  Italy, 
It  is  a  very  common  sa3ring  or  citation  in  Germany. 

The  May  op  Life  only  blooms  once. 
Sfteftgnation.    St.  2. 

^t$  SebenS  fStai  UvL^t  einmal  unt>  ntd^t  n)teber* 

The  May  of  life  only  blooms  once,  and  never  a  second  time. 

The  World's  Doomsday. 
Sfteftgnation.    St.  17. 

^ie  SBeltgef^i^te  t|l  bag  SBettgend^t. 

The  world's  history  is  the  world's  judgment-doom. 

Eternity  gives  Nothing  back. 
9leftgnation*    St.  18. 

SBaS  man  t^on  ber  fBlinute  auggefc^tagen; 
®iht  f eine  (^tgfcit  guriidB. 
Eternity  gives  nothing  back  of  the  minute  that  has  struck. 

Truth  and  Beauty. 
S){e  hotter  ©ried^enlanbg*    St.  6. 

Slu8  ber  fd^led^teften  ^anb  fann  SBai^rl^ett  mdti^tig  nod^  Wtrfenj 
S3ei  bem  ^c^onen  aQein  mad^t  bafS  ®efdf§  ben  (3e^alt 
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Truth  can  work  powerfully,  even  when  directed  by  the  worst 
hand ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  it  ifi  the  vessel  that  makes 
the  contents. 

The  Beautipul. 

jDie  ®ottet  ®rte(^enlattb«*    St.  6. 

2)amaU  toar  ntc^ts  l^etttg^  M  bad  @$^one* 

In  days  of  yore  nothing  was  holy  but  the  beautiful. 

The  Faithless. 
J)ie  SbeaU    St  1. 

@o  mtQfl  tiyx  treutog  t^on  mir  fc^eiben. 

So  will'st  thou,  faithless  one,  leave  me. 

Youth  plies  swiftly. 
Der  Sungling  am  SSad^e.    St  1. 

9n  ber  £)ueae  faf  ber  ^abe, 

^tumen  manb  er  ft^  §um  ^^ranj^ 
Unb  er  fal^  fte  fbrtgenjten 

)£reiben  in  ber  SSSeUen  Sanj. 
Unb  fo  flic^cn  mcine  STage, 

SBie  bte  iClucttc,  raploS  l^in ! 
Unb  fo  ):i\t\^tt  meine  Sugenb, 

2Bie  bic  ^rdnjc  fc^neE  Dcrblul^n ! 

The  youngster  sat  by  the  brook,  plaiting  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
when  he  saw  them  torn  from  his  hand  and  carried  dancing  down  the 
stream  :  so  fly  away  my  days  in  restlessness,  like  the  waters,  and 
so  my  youth  is  blanched,  as  the  flowers  quickly  lose  their  bloom. 

Room  enough  in  the  Smallest  Cot  for  Lovers. 

St  4. 

SRaum  ip  in  ber  ftcinpcn  ^uttc 
gur  cin  gtucfUc^  liebcnb  9)aar. 

In  the  smallest  cot  there  is  room  enough  for  a  loving  pair. 

Every  Beautiful  Gift  of  Heaven  is  Evanescent. 
^ie  ®unfl  be§  SCugenl^UciS.    St  8. 

SBie  im  l^etlen  @onncnb(i(fe 
@i(^  cin  garbenteppid^  wcbt, 
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SBie  auf  tl^rer  6unten  93ruc!e 
%x\&  burd^  ben  «^tmmet  fd^we^t 

@o  {ft  jebe  f^one  ®a6e 
Stitc^ttg  mte  beS  S3(t|e$  ^d^etn  ^ 

®d^neE  in  tl^rem  buflem  ©rabe 
^c^tteft  bte  !^ad)t  fte  mieber  etn. 

As  in  a  bright  sun-blink  a  prismatic  carpet  is  woven,  while  Iris 
moves  through  the  heaven  up  her  parti-coloured  bridge,  so  evanes- 
cent is  every  fair  gift  like  the  lightning's  gleam ;  quick  in  her  dark 
grave  the  night  again  envelopes  them. 

Shakespeare  says  : — 

"  And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  *  Behold !  * 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up ; 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion.' 


»» 


Life. 

2ln  tie  S^reunbe*    St.  1. 

SBtr,  xovc  tebcn  I    Unfer  jtnb  bie  @tunbcn^ 
Unb  bcr  Scbcnbe  l^at  '^t^i. 

We,  we  live !     Ours  are  the  hours,  and  the  living  have  their  claims. 

The  Poet's  Fancy. 
9(n  bie  ^veunbe*    St  4. 

(^rofreS  mag  ftd^  anberSmo  ^egeben, 
%\f^  bet  und  in  unferm  fteinen  Seben ) 
9?eue8  —  ^oX  bie  @onne  nie  gefel^n. 
0e^n  n>ir  bod^  \i<x%  ©ro^e  a((er  3etten 
Sluf  ben  SBrettern,  bie  bie  SBett  bebeuten, 
@innt)oE  {liQ  oxi  unS  Dorubergcl^n. 
%^tf>  wieberi^olt  ftd^  nut  m  Seben^ 
(Swig  Jung  i^  nur  \i\t  ^^antafte. 
SBaS  ftd^  xC\t  unb  nirgenbS  |iat  begeben, 
^aS  anein  Derattet  nie ! 

Greater  scenes  may  be  elsewhere  passing  than  on  our  narrow 
sphere ;  anything  new  the  sim  has  never  seen.  We  see  pass  quickly 
before  our  mind's  eye,  at  the  poet's  bidding,  the  great  of  all  time  on 
the  stage  of  the  world.  Everything  on  earth  repeats  itself,  fancy 
only  has  perpetual  May ;  what  has  never  and  nowhere  been,  that 
alone  never  grows  old. 
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Fame  is  the  Noblest  of  Human  Possessions. 

J)a8  ©fegeffefl    St.  9. 

iSon  beg  SebenS  ©utern  aOen 
Sft  bet  9{ul^m  bad  ^oc^fle  boc^ ; 
SBenn  ber  Setb  in  ^taub  ^erfaden^ 
2ebt  bet  grofe  !)?ame  no(^. 

Of  all  the  possessions  of  this  life  fame  is  the  noblest ;  when  the 
body  has  sunk  into  the  dust  the  great  name  still  lives. 

Drink  and  forget  the  Bitters  op  Life. 

l®a«  ©ieaeffejl*    St.  11. 

SSrinF  il^n  auS,  ben  )£ranf  ber  %Ql^tf 
Unb  Dergtf  ben  gtof  en  <Sd^mer} ! 
SBunberDott  ijl  25ac(^u8  ®abe, 
IBatfam  furS  §crrt(|he  ^erj. 

Quaff  it  off^  the  drink  of  forgetfulness,  and  forget  your  tragic 
sorrows ;  wondrous  is  the  gift  of  Bacchus,  balm  for  the  shattered 
souL 

Death  is  a  Blessing  to  Mortals. 
^lage  ber  SereS.    St.  4. 

2Rutter,  bie  auS  9)9rr]^a'S  @tamme 
0terbtic^e  geboren  ftnb, 
35urfen  burd^  beS  OrabeS  Jtamme 
golgcn  bem  gettebten  ^inb  s 
9?ur  was  SotJiS  »^au§  bcwol^net, 
!Wa^ct  nid^t  bem  bunfetn  @tranb^ 
fWur  bie  ©etigen  oerfd^onet, 
9)arcen,  eure  ftrenge  ;g)anb. 

Mothers,  who  are  bom  of  the  mortal  race  of  Pyrrha,  can  follow 
their  beloved  through  the  flames  of  the  pile.  Only  those  who  dwell 
in  Jove's  palace  are  banished  from  the  darksome  strand.  Ye  Fates  ! 
your  heavy  hand  spares  only  the  heavenly  deities. 

Nature  revives  in  Spring. 

^lage  ber  @ereS«    St.  9. 

gu^rt  ber  gteid^e  ^anj  ber  ^oren 
greubig  nun  ben  8enj  jururf, 
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SBtrb  ba$  STobte  neu  geboren 
S3on  bcr  0onne  2eben§btirf. 
^cime,  tie  bcm  Sluge  ftarbcn 
Sn  bcr  @rbe  fattem  (Sd^oof, 
Sn  ba«  l^eitrc  Steid^  bcr  garbcn 
SRingen  fic  jtc^  frcubig  to8. 

When  the  measured  dance  of  the  hours  brings  back  the  happy- 
smile  of  Spring,  the  buried  dead  is  bom  again  in  the  life-glance  of  tbe 
sun.  The  germs,  which  perished  to  the  eye  within  the  cold  breast 
of  the  earth,  spring  up  with  joy  in  the  bright  realm  of  day. 

The  Cranes  of  Ibycus. 
jDie  ^ranid^e  beS  Sbi^tuS*    St.  20. 

0ie]^  ba;  ftei^  ba^  %\xMii%t\x%, 
:^te  ^rantc^e  beg  Sb^fug ! 

See  there,  see  there,  Timotheus,  the  cranes  of  Ibycus  ! 

Friendship. 
©ie  Surgfc^aft*    St.  20. 

%^  fepf  gewQl^rt  mir  bic  SBitte^ 
Sn  eurcm  25unbe  bcr  S)nttc. 

Let  me  be,  grant  my  prayer,  the  third  of  your  band  of  love. 

Tempt  not  Heaven. 
®er  Slaud^er.    St.  16. 

S)a  untcn  abcr  ijl'g  furc^tcrlic^, 

Unb  ber  SO^cnfc^  t)erfud^e  bte  ©otter  ntd^t. 

But  down  there  it  is  fearful,  and  man  must  not  tempt  the  gods. 

The  Terrific  Game. 
Der  %(XM^tx^    St.  19. 

2af  t^  SBater^  genug  fei^n  ba§  graufame  ®ptel ! 

Cease,  Father,  the  grim  game  has  been  played  enough  ! 

A  Feeling  Breast. 
^er  2:au(^er*    St.  21. 

Unter  garden  ttxt  einjig  fui^tenbe  IBrujl. 

Amidst  horrible  faces  the  only  feeling  breast. 
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What  is  the  Tumult  ? 
I>er  itampf  mit  bem  Drad^en. 

SBaS  rennt  baS  Soil,  n>aS  tDotjt  ftd^  bort 
^e  (ongen  ^ffen  braufenb  fort  ? 

Why  runs  the  people,  why  rush  they  roaring  through  the  streets  ? 

Pluck  not  the  Forbidden  Fruit  op  Pleasure. 
S)a$  Sbeat  unb  baS  8eben.    St.  2. 

SSoUt  t^r  f^on  auf  Qxttn  ©ottem  gleid^en^ 
^ret  fepn  in  beS  SSobeS  9lei^en, 
^red^et  nic^t  r>on  feineS  ©artenS  ^ru^t ! 
^n  bem  @^^ine  mag  ber  S3(t(f  {tc^  tveiben ) 
jS)eS  ©enuffeS  wanbelbare  ^reuben 
Sfidc^et  [(^(eunig  ber  ^egierbe  ^(uc^t 

If  you  wish  to  he  like  to  the  gods  on  earth,  to  be  free  in  the 
realms  of  the  dead,  pluck  not  the  fruit  from  the  garden  !  in  appear- 
ance it  may  glisten  to  the  eye  :  but  the  perishable  pleasure  of  pos- 
session quickly  avenges  the  curse  of  curiosity. 

Life  moves  on  in  spite  of  us. 
I)aS  Sbeal  unb  baS  Seben.    St.  5. 

SDldd^tig,  fclbjl  wcnn  cure  ©c^nen  ru^tcn, 
SRetft  bag  2cbcn  cud^  in  fcinc  S^ulen, 
Su^  bic  3cit  in  i^ren  SBirbcltanj. 

Even  though  your  desires  are  satisfied,  life  hurries  you  forward 
on  its  flood,  and  the  dancing  surge  of  Time  whirls  you  downward. 

Pleasing  the  Many. 
t>a%  Sbcal  unb  bag  8eben.    St  5. 

^annfl  ®u  nic^t  Sltlen  gefaHen  burd^  beinc  Z\)ai  unb  bcin 

^unftroerf, 
^a6f  c6  SBcnigen  rcd^tj  SBielcn  gcfaHen  ijl  fd^limm. 

K  thou  canst  not  please  every  one  through  all  thy  labour  and 
art-work,  do  what  contents  the  few ;  pleasing  the  many  is  bad. 
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Victory  crowns  the  Strong. 

t><x%  Sbeat  unb  baS  8eben.    St.  5. 

SBenn  eS  gilt,  ju  l^crrfd^en  unD  ju  fd^irmen; 
^dmpfcr  gcgcn  ^dmpfcr  (lurmcn 
^uf  t)eg  ®lu(£e§/  auf  beS  9lu]^meg  SSal^n, 
^a  mag  ^^u^nl^ett  ftd^  an  ^raft.  jerfd^tagen, 
Unb  mit  fra^enbem  ©etoS  bie  SBagen 
@ic^  tJcrmcngcn  auf  beftdubtcm  ^lan. 
fOiut^  adein  (ann  ^ier  ben  ^anf  erringen, 
^er  am  3iel  ber  ^tppobromeS  xoxxHif 
s^ur  ber  @tar(e  n^trb  \i(kf>  @d^t(ffal  jn^tngen; 
SBcnn  ber  ©d^njdc^ling  unterpnft 

If  it  be  worth  thy  while  to  strive  and  fight,  breast  to  breast  on 
the  road  to  fortune  and  to  fame,  where  strength  and  valour  are 
found,  and  where  the  cars  with  whirling  thunder  roll  along  the 
dusty  plain,  courage  alone  can  here  secure  the  prize  which  beckons 
you  on  towards  the  winning-post ;  in  life  victory  only  crowns  the 
strong,  while  the  feeble  sinks  in  the  struggle. 

The  Patriot's  Blood. 

I)er  ^pa^iergang;  1.  99. 

S3on  eurem  SBlute  begoffen 
@runet  ber  t^tVaQiyxxAi  tf>  fetmt  lufltg  bie  fofllid^e  ^(xaX, 

From  your  blood  the  olive  blooms  and  the  precious  seed  springs 
lustily. 

Art  is  nourished  by  Freedom. 

^er  ®paaiergang,L  122. 

S3on  ber  ^retl^eit  gefdugt  tvad^fen  bie  ^unfle  ber  Sufi. 

Art  draws  its  aliment  from  Freedom's  breast 

The  Eagle. 

Der  ®pa)tergang;  1.  147. 

%m  einfamen  Suftraum 
^dngt  nur  ber  Slbler  unb  fnupft  an  ba«  0e»6lfe  bie  SBelt. 

The  eagle,  his  calm  wings  unforl'd, 
Lone-halting  in  the  solitary  air, 
Knits  to  the  vault  of  heaven  this  ball — ^the  world ! 
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The  Sun  op  Homer  shines  upon,  us  still. 
I)er  ®))aiter0angi,L  163. 

^ber  iugenbltc^  immer^  in  immer  t>erdnberter  ^c^one 

@^r{t  bu,  fromme  fl'^atur,  jud^tig  baS  alte  ®efe| 
Smmcr  bicfclbc,  bcroal^rft  bu  in  treucn  ^dnbcn  bcm  SKannc^ 

SBaS  bit  baS  gauf  elnbe  ^inb,  waS  bir  bcr  Sungling  ocrtraut, 
^dl^rcft  an  glcic^er  SBruft  bic  oiclfad^  n>c(^fclnbcn  ^Itcr  5 

Unter  bemfelben  S3(au^  uber  bem  ndmlic^en  @run 
SBanbeln  bie  na^en  unb  n^anbeln  t)ereint  bie  femen  ©efd^tec^ter^ 

Unb  bie  @onne  «^omer^,  ftel^e !  fte  Idd^elt  auc^  unS. 

But  ever  youthful,  0  bounteous  Nature  !  thou  honourest  in  ever- 
changing  beauty,  discreetly,  one  ancient  law  !  Ever  the  same,  thou 
hoardest  in  faithful  hand^  for  the  man  what  the  frolicsome  boy  or 
the  youth  has  entrusted  to  thee.  Thou  nurturest  at  thy  breasts  im- 
partially the  many-changing  ages  ;  beneath  the  self-same  blue  vault, 
over  the  self-same  green,  eternally  wander  all  races  of  men,  near  or 
distant,  brother-like  !  Ah,  see  !  the  sun  of  Homer  smiles  upon  us 
stiU! 

Thought  and  Reflection  are  necessary. 

I)aS  8tcb  t>on  ber  ©tocfe.    St.  2, 

Sum  SBerfc,  ba§  x6\x  ernft  bcrciten, 
Oejicmt  jid^  wo^l  txn  crnjteS  SBort  5 
SBenn  q;ixit  SReben  jic  begleitcn, 
3)ann  flieft  bie  5lrbeit  munter  fort* 
@o  laft  unS  \t\i  mit  gleif  bctrac^ten, 
2BqS  burd^  \i\t  fd^wad^e  ^rafte  entfprtngt  5 
3)en  fd^led^ten  SWann  muf  man  ocra^ten, 
5)er  nie  \it\i(x^if  waS  er  oottbringt. 

Surely  an  earnest  word  is  due  to  the  work  which  the  earnest 
hand  prepares ;  when  sweet  discourse  accompanies  it,  labour  ever 
prospers  there.  So  let  us  ponder  with  caution  what  is  to  spring 
from  our  flagging  powers  ;  for  vile  the  wretch  who  never  reflects 
on  the  business  in  which  he  is  employed. 

0  THAT  Love  were  Eternal  ! 

t><x%  8teb  t)Ott  ber  ®toc!c.    St.  5. 

£)  yxtit  ©c^nfud^t,  fug  eg  »&offen, 
3)cr  erften  2iebe  golbne  3eit, 
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^aS  %yx<^t  jtel^t  ben  ^mxatX  offen, 
@g  fd^tpelgt  \i<xh  ^tx%  in  @eligfeit$ 
£)  baf  fte  en)tg  grunen  bitebe, 
^te  fc^one  3eit  ber  jungen  Siebe ! 

0  tender  longing !  sweet  hope  !  the  golden  time  of  first  love — 
the  eye  sees  the  heaven  open  while  the  heart  is  silent  in  blissfulness. 

Oh  !  that  the  year  were  ever  vernal ! 
And  lovers'  youthful  dreams  eternal  I 

The  Stern  and  the  Meek  are  well  joined. 
S)a«  8ieb  oon  ber  ®loc!e.    St.  7. 

titnxif  n)o  baS  ^trenge  xcixi  bem  Sarten^ 
SBo  ®tarfe6  jtd^  unb  ^'6^tf>  paarten, 
^a  gibt  eS  einen  ^yxitx^.  <^ng. 
jS)rum  prufe,  xotx  ftc^  en)i9  binbet, 
£)b  {tc^  bag  ^er^  }um  *&erjen  ftnbet ! 
©er  SBal^n  ifl  furj,  bic  SReu'  ijl  lang. 
Stebltd^  in  ber  SBrdute  Socfen 
®pte(t  ber  jungfrdulid^e  <^an}^ 
SBenn  \i\t  l^eden  ^ird^engtocfen 
Saben  ju  beS  ^efleg  ©lanj. 
5lc^  I  beg  gcbenS  fc^onjle  gcicr 
@nbigt  auc^  ben  SebenSmai/ 
!D{it  bem  ©urtel,  x^\i  bem  ^d^leier 
Sfleift  ber  fc^one  SBa^n  ent^mei. 

For  where  the  strong  is  betrothed  to  the  weak,  where  the  stem 
is  joined  to  the  meek,  ti^e  tone  it  gives  is  clear  and  strong.  There- 
fore let  those  who  would  unite  themselves  for  aye  pause  and  con- 
sider whether  the  heart  flows  in  one  to  the  heart,  love-delighted. 
Illusion  is  brief,  repentance  long.  Lovely  in  the  bride's  hair  the 
bridal  wreath  plays  when  the  church-bell  invites  to  the  love-feast. 
Alas  !  with  that  sweetest  holiday  life's  young  May  is  over  for  thee. 
With  the  zone  that  thou  unbindest  the  sweet  illusion  vanishes  too. 

Fire. 
S)ag  8ieb  t>on  ber  ®lo(fe*    St  11. 

SS^o^rtl^dtig  ifl  beg  ^euerg  fDlac^t, 
SBenn  fte  ber  SOienfc^  ^t%h\y«Af  bewac^t 

Of  wondrous  use  is  the  might  of  flame  when  man  can  watch  and 
tame  it 

2a 
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A  Father's  Joy  in  sEEiNa  ms  Family  baysb. 
I)aS  %\tt  t)on  ber  (SlocCe.    St  13. 

@tn  fuf  er  5£ro{t  tfl  i^m  gebliebett/ 
@r  jd^lt  tie  «^dtipter  feiner  Siebeti/ 
Unb  {tel^ !  il^m  fe^lt  fern  tl^eureS  ^aupt. 

A  sweet  joy  remains  to  him ;  he  tells  his  beloved  children  o'er, 
and,  lo  !  not  one  is  missing  from  that  store. 

Labour  is  Renown. 
S)aS  Eteb  t)on  ber  (SlocCe.    St  19. 

flrbeit  ifl  beS  SBurgerS  Sierbe, 
^egen  tft  ber  SRul^e  ^retS  \ 
^rt  ben  ^onig  feme  SBurbe; 
@^ret  unS  ber  ^dnbe  gleif. 

Labour  is  the  ornament  of  the  citizen ;  the  reward  of  toil  is  when 
you  confer  blessings  on  others  :  his  high  dignity  confers  honour  on 
the  king ;  be  ours  the  glory  of  our  hands. 

The  Results  op  Freedom  and  Equality. 
I)ae  8teb  bon  ber  ®(ocfe.    St  23. 

Jrei^eit  unb  ©leid^^eit  I  ^ort  man  fd^aden  5 
3)cr  rul^'ge  SBurger  greift  jur  SBel^r, 
^te  ©trafen  fuden  |td^,  bte  ^aQen, 
Unb  SBurgerbanben  jiel^n  uml^cr. 
^a  tt)crbcn  SBcibcr  ju  »J)9Qnen 
Unb  tretben  mtt  Sntfe^en  @(^crj : 
9?od^  jud^enb,  mit  be§  §)ant]^crS  Sdl^nen, 
Scrretfen  fie  bc§  getnbcS  ^crj. 
^^tS  ^citigeS  ift  me^r,  cS  lofcn 
^xik)  atte  25anbe  frommer  @d^eu  \ 
3)cr  @utc  rdumt  ben  ?5la^  bcm  SBofen, 
Unb  (k^t  gajter  maltcn  frei. 

"  Freedom  and  Equality  !  "  are  the  words  we  hear  :  the  peaceful 
citizen  rushes  to  arms ;  the  streets,  the  halls,  are  filled,  and  mur- 
derous bands  swarm  around.  The  hyena-shapes  that  once  were 
women  jest  with  the  horrors  they  survey.  While  still  palpitating, 
with  panther's  teeth  they  rend  their  enemy's  heart.  Holy  things 
are  known  no  more — all  the  bands  of  awe  and  reverence  are  burst 
The  wicked  reign — the  good  retire — and  universal  crime  is  law. 
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Man  in  Error  is  Terrible. 

^aS  Sieb  t)on  ber  ®(ocfe.    St.  23. 

©efdl^rlid^  ift'S,  ben  2cu  ju  wccfcn, 
SSerberblt^  tfl  be§  ^SigerS  3a]^n  \ 
Sebod^  ber  fd^rcd^li^ftc  ber  @c^rc(fen/ 
^aS  ifl  ber  2Rcnf(^  in  fcincm  SBa^m 

It  is  dangerous  to  wake  the  lion  from  his  sleep,  terrific  are  the 
fangs  of  the  tiger,  but  worse  than  both  united  is  man  in  his 
delirious  fury. 

The  Power  of  Song. 
^ie  ^(xi^i  beS  ®efangeS«    St.  4. 

@o  rafft  t>on  jeber  i\it\xi  SSurbc, 
SBenn  beS  ©cfangcfi  SRuf  crfd^attt, 
2)er  SDlcnfc^  fic^  auf  jur  Oeiflerwurbc 
Unb  trttt  in  ^eiltge  %txooXi  \ 
©en  l^o^en  ©ottern  ift  cr  eigen, 
S^m  barf  ni^tS  Srbifc^eg  ftd^  nal^n, 
Unb  jebe  anbre  ^(x^i  muf  fd^n^eigen, 
Unb  (ein  S^erl^dngnif  fddt  \\^Xi  an ; 
SS  fc^roinben  jcbeS  Summers  galten, 
@6  tang  beg  SiebeS  3auber  n)a(ten. 

So  song,  like  fate  itself,  is  given 

To  scare  the  idler  thoughts  away. 
To  raise  the  human  to  the  holy, 

To  wake  the  spirit  from  the  clay  1 
One  with  the  gods,  the  bard  :  before  him 

All  things  unclean  and  earthly  fly  ; 
Hush'd  are  all  meaner  powers,  and  o'er  him 

The  dark  fate  swoops  unharming  by  ; 
And  while  the  Soother's  magic  measures  flow, 
Smooth'd  every  wrinkle  on  the  brows  of  Woe  ! 

Honour  to  Women. 

SBurbe  ber  9rauen.    St  1. 

@]^rct  \i\t  graucn  I  fie  jlec^ten  unb  weben 
^immlifd^e  SRofen  in§  irbifd^e  2eben, 
glcc^ten  ber  S^\t\>t  beglitcEenbeS  SBanb, 
Unb  in  ber  ^(ra^ie  ^u^tigem  ®d^(eter 
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^a^ttn  {te  toac^fam  bad  ttox^t  ^cuer 
®d^6ner  ©eful^U  mit  ^eiliger  «&anb. 

Honour  to  women !  they  twine  and  weave  the  roses  of  heaven 
into  the  life  of  man ;  it  is  they  that  nnite  us  in  the  fascinating 
bonds  of  love ;  and,  concealed  in  the  modest  veil  of  the  Graces,  they 
cherish  carefully  the  external  fire  of  delicate  feeling  with  holy  hand& 

This  has  been  caricatured  into  the  following  words  : — 

„  iSfycd  bie  ^touen,  {te  fle(^cn  unb  toe^en 
SEBoUene  ^trum^e  fur'£  irb{f(i^  8ebm/' 

Power  oi!'  Woman  over  Man. 

SButbe  bet  ^rauen.    St  7. 

^bcr  mit  fanft  ubcrrebcnber  S5itte 
gul^rert  \i\t  graucn  ben  Scepter  bet  @ittc, 
Sofd^en  bie  ^xoittta^i,  bie  tobenb  entglul^t; 
JBel^ren  bie  ^^dfte^  bie  fetnblic^  {t(^  ^<tfT<^n; 
@id^  in  ber  liebUd^en  Sorm  ^u  umfaffen, 
Unb  t^ereinen^  n)a§  ewig  ftcg  fliel^t. 

But  with  soft  persuasive  prayers  woman  wields  the  sceptre  of  the 
life  which  she  charmeth :  she  lulls  the  discord  which  roars  and 
glows — teaches  the  fierce  powers  which  hate  each  other  like  fiends 
to  embrace  in  the  bonds  of  love — and  draws  together  what  are  for 
ever  flying  asunder. 

The  Child  has  Instincts  op  Heaven. 

a^eeto.    St.  6. 

SBage  bu  ju  irren  unb  gu  trdumen : 
^o^er  @tnn  liegt  oft  in  finb'fc^cm  @piel. 

0  dare  to  err  and  to  dream ;  deep  meaning  often  lies  in  the 
instinct  of  the  child. 

The  World  darkens  what  is  Bright. 

1b(x%  ^al^tn  t>on  SDrleanS.    St  3. 

&  liebt  bie  SBcIt,  \iQi%  ©tral^lcnbe  gu  fc^wdrjen, 
Unb  t)a%  ©r^abne  in  ben  @taub  %\x  jie^n. 

The  world  loves  to  darken  what  is  bright,  and  to  drag  each 
loftier  thought  in  the  dust.  , 
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The  Beautiful  soon  passes  away. 
s«en{e.    L.  11. 
^it^t,  \ia  xotxntn  tie  %httttf  ed  kvetnen  bie  ©ottinnen  aSc; 

^af  bad  ^d^one  oergcl^t,  baf  bad  SSoQfommene  flirbt. 
^ud^  em  ^laglteb  §u  fet^n  im  !IRunb  ber  (^tiithUxif  ifl  l^errtid^/ 
^enn  bag  ©emeine  ge^t  (tangled  i^um  £)r(ud  l^inab. 

Tears  are  shed  by  every  god  and  goddess  that  the  beautiful  is 
past,  that  the  perfect  dies  away  ;  yet  noble  is  the  voice  of  wailing 
for  those  whom  we  love,  for  the  base  go  to  Pluto  unlamented  and 
unmoumed. 

Man  Free  by  BrnTHRianr. 

jDie  aSorte  bed  ®(aubend.    St.  2, 

35cr  SWcnfc^  ifl  fret  gcfd^affcn,  ijl  fret, 
Unb  wurb'  er  in  ^ttttn  geboren. 

Man  has  been  created  free — ^is  free  by  birthright,  even  though  he 
may  have  been  bom  in  chains. 

A  Ohildliee  Mind. 
S)ie  aSorte  bed  ©laubend.    St.  3. 

Unb  wad  Itin  SSerpanb  ber  SBerftdnbigen  jtel^t, 
'^a%  ubet  in  @tnfa(t  ein  finbtid^  ©emutl^. 

A  childlike  mind  in  its  simplicity  practises  that  science  of  good 
to  which  the  wise  may  be  blind. 

There  is  a  God. 
Die  SBorte  bed  ^lau^end.    St.  4. 

Unb  ein  @ott  ift,  ein  ^eiligcr  SBittc  UU, 

SBie  auc^  ber  menfc^lid^e  n^anfe  ^ 
^oc^  uber  ber  3ett  unb  bem  Sfiaume  n^ebt 

gcbenbig  ber  l^o^fte  ®ebanfc, 
Unb  Ob  fitted  in  croigcm  SBec^fcl  freidt, 
@d  be^arrct  im  SBcc^fel  ein  ru^iger  ®ei|l» 

And  there  is  a  God ;  a  holy  will  is  active,  however  much  the 
human  will  rocks  to  and  fro  ;  high  over  time  and  space  a  sublime 
thought  is  woven,  and  though  everything  is  in  labour  and  change 
an  immutable  Spirit  continues  amidst  all  this  change.  ' 

Bulwer  thus  translates  it : — 

"  And  a  (rod  there  is  1  over  space,  over  time, 
•  While  the  human  will  rocks  like  a  ree4  tp  and  fro, 
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Lives  the  will  of  the  Holy — a  purpose  sublime, 

A  thought  woven  over  creation  below  ; 
Changing  and  shifting  the  all  we  inherit, 
But  changeless  through  all  one  Immutable  Spirit !  " 

How  ANYTHING  NOBLE  CAN  BE  PERFORMED. 

aSreite  unb  STtefe.    St.  2. 
aSer  ttcoa^  Slrefflid^eg  (ctftcn  xoxVl, 
SQCitt'  gem  »aS  ©rofcS  gcborcn, 
3)cr  fammlc  ftillt  unb  unerfd^la^t 
Sm  fleinften  ^unftc  btc  ^o^ftc  ^raft. 

Whoever  wishes  to  perform  something  noble,  if  he  would  produce 
some  great  work,  collects  quietly  and  perseveringly  the  mightiest 
powers  into  the  smallest  space. 

The  Division  op  Ranks. 
"  Unterf^teb  ber  @tanbe. 

Slbel  ifl  auc^  in  ber  jittltc^cn  SBclt     ^trntint  9?aturen 
Sal^len  mtt  bcm,  waS  jte  tl^un,  cble  mit  bcm,  waS  jtc  finb. 

There  is  a  nobility  also  in  the  moral  world.  Common  natures 
pay  with  that  which  they  do,  noble  with  that  which  they  are. 

Bulwer  thus  translates  this  : — 

"  Yes,  in  the  moral  world,  as  ours,  we  see 
Divided  grades — a  soul's  nobility  ; 
By  deeds  their  titles  commoners  create. 
The  loftier  order  are  by  birthright  great.* 


»» 


Wisdom. 
SBiiTenfc^aft. 
@incm  ijl  fie  bic  ^o^e,  Vxt  ]()immtifcf)c  ©ottin,  bent  5lnbern 
@inc  tu6:^t\^t  ^\x^,  Die  i^n  mit  23utter  oerforgt. 

To  one  it  is  the  mighty,  heavenly  goddess  ;  to  another  it  is  an 
excellent  cow  that  furnishes  him  with  butter. 

Kant  and  his  Commentators. 
^ant  unb  feine  SluStcger* 
SBie  borf)  ein  einjiger  SReicf)er  fo  mete  S3ettler  in  ^Wal^rung 
@e§t !  SBenn  bie  ^onige  baun,  ^aben  bie  farmer  ju  t^un. 

How  many  starvelings  one  rich  man  can  nourish  ! 
When  monarchs  build  the  rubbish-carriers  flourish. 
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Hope. 
^offnung. 

@§  rebcn  unb  trdumcn  tie  2)lenfd^en  met 

S3on  beffern  funfttgcn  Slagcn  5 
9?a(^  cinem  gtucElidfjcn,  golbenen  3tcl 

@ie]^t  man  jtc  rcnncn  unb  iagcn. 
"S^xt  SBelt  ttJirb  alt  unb  »irb  ttJtebcr  jung, 

^od^  bcr  SKenfd^  l^offt  immer  SSerbeffcrun^. 

3)te  ^offnung  fu^rt  i^n  inS  Sebcn  cin, 
@tc  umflattcrt  ben  fro^tt^en  ^aben, 

3)en  Sungting  (ocEet  i^r  Sauberfc^ein, 
@ie  wirb  mit  bem  ®retS  ni^t  begraben  5 

3)enn  befc^lieft  cr  im  Orabe  ben  muben  Sauf, 

5J?oc^  (xxci  ©rabe  pjXanjt  er  — bie  ^offnung  auf. 

@S  ift  fein  leerer  fd^meid^elnber  SBa^n, 
Srjeugt  im  ©ebirne  beS  2^^orem 

3m  .g)erjcn  funbet  eg  laut  jic^  an : 
3u  ttjaS  23cfferm  finb  wir  geboren, 

Unb  ttja§  "^xt  innere  ©ttmme  fprtc^t, 

3)aS  tdufc^t  bie  ^offenbe  @eele  nirf)t. 

We  children  of  men,  we  speak  and  dream 

Of  future  halcyon  days  ; 
On  some  beloved  and  lovely  theme 

We  fix  our  steadiest  gaze  ; 
The  world  grows  old  and  young  while  we 
Still  hope  this  future  good  to  see. 

Gay  hope  springs  with  us  to  life  and  light, 

And  boyhood's  by  her  illum'd  ; 
The  youth  she  enraptures  with  delight, 

With  the  old  she's  not  entomb'd  ; 
For  when  we  rest  within  the  grave, 
Even  o'er  its  dust  her  flow'rets  wave. 

Her's  is  no  flatt'ring  empty  show 

In  the  brain  of  folly  bred. 
For  well  our  conscious  bosoms  know 

For  glory  they  are  made  ; 
And  what  this  secret  voice  declares, 
The  future  in  fruition  shares. 
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Destiny. 

®]^a{ef))eare*£  ®($atien,  1.  35. 

^aS  gtofe^  gtgantifc^e  @d^tdEfaI; 
SBelc^eS  ben  SOienfd^en  er^ebt,  n^enn  ed  ben  aXenf^en  jermalmt? 

Vast,  colossal  Destiny,  which  raises  man  to  fame^  though  it  may 
also  grind  him  to  powder ! 

Seeming  and  Eealitt. 

STn  ®oet^e,  a(£  er  ben  a)?a]^omet  t>on  SBoltaire  auf  bie 
SBul^ne  brac^te*    St.  6. 

^er  ^c^ein  fod  me  bte  SS^irdid^fett  erretd^en^ 
Unb  jtegt  9{atur,  fo  muf  bie  ^unfl  tntxotx^tXL 

Seeming  will  never  reach  reality ;  and  if  nature  gets  the  better,  art 
must  give  way. 

Freedom  only  in  the  Land  op  Dbeams. 

t>tt  ^ntritt  beS  neuen  Sal^r^unbertS.    St  9. 

Sretl^ett  tft  nur  in  bem  9{etd^  ber  5lrdume/ 
Unb  hat  <Sd^6nc  blu^t  nur  im  Oefang. 

Freedom  is  only  in  the  land  of  dreams,  and  the  beautiful  only 
blooms  in  song. 

The  Child  in  the  Cradle. 
Dag  ^inb  in  ber  SQSiege. 

©lud^lid^er  ^dugling  I  bir  ifl  cin  uncnbtic^er  SRaum  nod^  bie 

SBicge, 
SBerbc  SWann  unb  btr  wirb  eng  hit  unenbltd^e  SBett. 

Happy  child  !  the  cradle  is  still  to  thee  a  vast  space  ;  become  a 
man,  and  the  boundless  world  will  be  too  small  to  thee. 

It  is  the  Heart  that  makes  us  Sons  and  Brothers. 

The  Robbers,  i.  1. 

^i6)t  %iei\^  unb  f&lut,  t>a$  ^tv^  mad^t  un§  ^n  S^dtern  unb 
@6^nen. 

It  is  not  flesh  and  blood,  it  is  the  heart  that  makes  us  fathers 
and  sons. 
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What  Nature  has  given. 

The  Bobbers,  L  1. 

9{etn!  netn!  i^  t^vC  i^t  Unred^t  ®ab  fte  un$  boc^ 
Qhrftnbungggetft  mit,  fe|te  unS  nacft  unb  armfelig  anS  Ufer 
t>icfcS  grofcn  £)ccanS/  SBclt— @(l^»imme,.»cr  fc^roimmen  fann, 
unb  totx  plump  ifl,  gel^*  unter  I 

No,  no !  I  do  nature  iigustice  ;  she  gare  inventive  faculty,  and 
set  us  naked  and  helpless  on  the  shore  of  this  great  ocean — the 
world  ;  swim  those  who  can — the  heavy  may  go  to  the  bottom. 

The  Man  who  pears  nothing. 

The  BdbherSy  i.  1. 

SS^er  nid^td  furd^tet,  i|l  nic^t  mni^tt  ma^ti^,  aU  bet,  btn 
9tac«,  furc^tct 

The  man  who  fears  nothing  is  not  less  powerful  than  he  who  is 
fearetl  by  everyone. 

The  Present  Generation. 

The  Bobbers,  i.  2. 

^a  frabbeln  fte  nun,  toie  bie  fRatttn  auf  ber  ^eule  bed 
^ercuIeS. 

The  present  generation  are  like  rats  crawling  about  the  club  of 
Hercules. 

Thus  Shakespeare  (Julius  Cuesar,  i  2)  says  : — 

We  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  1^  and  peep  about. 

Sweet  to  be  lulled  to  Death  by  a  Son's  Praters. 

The  Bobbers,  n.  2, 

SSie  fuf  i^%  emgewiegt  ju  n^erben  in  bm  ^d^laf  bed  5£obed 
t>on  bem  ®ebet  eineS  @o^ned— bad  ifl  SS^tegengefang. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  lulled  into  the  sleep  of  death  by  a  son's 
prayer— that  is  the  true  requiem ! 

The  Honest  Man  and  the  !Rogue. 
The  Bobbers,  IL  3. 
I)enn  fte^ft  bu,  td^  pfleg*  immtx  }u  fagen :  einen  l^imcitii 
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!D{ann  fann  xaOiXi  au§  jlebem  SBetbenflo|en  fbrmen^  aber  ju 

Then  observe  that  I  used  always  to  say  that  an  honest  man  yon 
may  form  of  windlestraws,  but  to  make  a  rogue  you  must  have 
grist. 

Feeling  op  Power. 

The  Robbers,  n.  3. 

^6)  fu^te  eine  Slrmcc  in  meincr  gaujl. 

I  feel  an  army  in  my  fist. 

The  Drama  op  Life. 

The  Robbers,  ni.  2.* 

SBruber  — id^  l)aht  bit  SDlcnfci^en  gefel^en,  il^rc  SBicnenforgen 
unb  ii)xc  SKicfenprojectc— i^rc  ©ottcrplanc  unb  il^rc  fSftau^cqc- 
fd^aftc,  ba§  wunbcrfeltfame  SBettrenncn  nad)  ©lud^fcligfctts— 
biefer  bcm  ^d^wung  fetncS  SRoffcS  antjcrtraut— cin  anbcrcr  bcr 
9^afc  feineg  @fe(S  —  cin  brittcr  fcinen  etgcncn  93emcn  5  bicfcS 
buntc  2otto  beS  Sebeng,  worein  fo  SKanc^cr  feinc  Unfc^ulb  unb 
— feinen  ^immd  fe^t,  cinen  3^rcffer  ju  ^afc^cn,  unb  —  9?uttcn 
finb  ber  5lu§jug  — am  @nbc  war  fein  SIrcffer  bartn.  (gfi  ifl 
ein  ®cf)aufpiet,  S3ruber,  ba§  Sl^rdncn  in  beinc  Slugcn  locft, 
wenn  eS  bcin  3tt)errf)fe(l  gum  ©eldd^ter  figelt. 

Brother,  I  have  watched  men  :  their  insect  cares  and  giant  pro- 
jects— their  godlike  plans  and  their  mouselike  employments — their 
eager  race  after  happiness  ;  this  one  trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  his 
horse — another  to  the  nose  of  his  ass — a  third  to  his  own  legs  ;  this 
chequered  lottery  of  life,  on  which  so  many  stake  their  innocence 
and  heaven  to  snatch  a  prize,  and — blanks  are  all  they  draw ;  for 
they  find  to  their  disappointment  that  there  was  no  prize  in  the 
wheel.  It  is  a  drama,  brother,  which  might  bring  tears  into  your 
eyes,  while  it  burst  your  sides  with  laughter. 

The  Remorse  op  the  Wicked. 

The  Robbers,  iii.  2. 

SltleS  l^tnauSgegangen,  jic^  im  frieblidt)cn  ^tral^l  beS  gru]^» 
ItngS  ju  fonncn— ttjarum  i^  attein  tiit  ^bUt  faugcn  aug  ben 
grcubert  bcS  ^immeU?— ^af  SiaeS  fo  glutftic^  i%  t>uv6)  ben 
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©ciftbcS  griebcnS  SltteS  fo  tjcrf^wiftert!— ^tc  ganjc  SBclt 
einc  gamilic  unb  cm  SSatcr  bort  oben— SJictn  SBatcr  nid^t— 
ic^  adein  ber  S^erflof  ene,  id^  adetn  au^gemuflert  au§  ben  Si^etl^en 
bcr  SReincn — mtr  nic^t  ber  fufe  9?ame  ^inb-^nimmer  mir  ber 
Oeliebten  fd^mad^tcnber  SSlicf — mmrner,  nimrner  beS  SBufem 
freunbeS  Umarmung.  (SOBtO)  jurucffa^renb.)  Umtagcrt  oon 
SDlorbern — oon  D'^attern  umgtfd^t — angefc^miebet  an  baS  Saftcr 
mit  etfernen  23anben— l^mausfd^winbelnb  inS  ®rab  beS  SBerber^ 
benS  auf  beS  Safterg  fc^manfenbem  SRo^r— mitten  in  ben 
SBlumen  ber  gtud^lid^en  SBelt  ein  l^cutenber  Slbbabonno ! 

^af  \^  njieberfe^ren  burfte  in  meiner  abutter  2eib  !  bdf  id^ 
ein  SBettter  geboren  werben  burfte !  — 5>?ein  5  ic^  wottte  ni(^t 
me^r,  0  »J)immet — baf  ic^  werben  burfte  wie  biefcr  Slaglo^ner 
einer !— £)  ic^  wollte  mid^  abmiiben,  t^fx^  mir  ba§  SSlut  t>on  ben 
0c^ldfen  rottte— mir  \i\t  SBoHuft  eineg  einjigen  SDlittag^fd^lafS 
ju  crfaufcn— bie  ^eligfeit  einer  einjigen  2^^rdne. 

@g  war  eine  ^t\i,  mo  fie  mir  fo  gem  floffcn  —  0  i^r  Stage 
be§  JnebenS!  bu  ©d^lof  mtxx^t^  S3aterS— i^r  gritnen  f^tt)dr= 
merifdt)en  %\^h\vc. !  £5  att'  i^r  @l9ftumS=@cenen  meiner  *Kinb^ 
l^eit !  —  merbet  t^r  nimmer  jurudfe^ren — nimmer  mit  f6ft= 
li^em  @dufeln  meinen  brennenben  SBufen  fu^len?— S^raure 
xtCxi  mir/5>?atur ! — <Sie  werben  nimmer  jurucEfe^ren,  nimmer 
mit  foftlid^em  ^dufeln  meinen  brennenben  SBufen  fu^len. — 
2)a^in!  ba^inl  unwieberbringlidt) ! 

See  !  all  things  are  gone  forth  to  bask  in  the  peaceful  beam  of  the 
spring ;  why  must  I  inhale  alone  the  torments  of  hell  out  of  the 
joys  of  heaven  ?  That  all  should  be  so  happy,  all  so  married  together 
by  the  spirit  of  peace  !  The  whole  world  one  family,  its  Father 
above ;  that  Father  not  mine  !  I  alone  the  castaway !  I  alone 
struck  out  from  the  company  of  the  just !  for  me  no  child  to  lisp 
my  name ;  never  for  me  the  languishing  look  of  one  whom  I  love  ! 
never !  never  the  embracing  of  a  bosom  friend !  Encircled  with 
murderers — serpents  hissing  around  me — riveted  to  vice  with  iron 
bonds — crushing  down  to  the  gulph  of  perdition  on  the  eddying 
torrent  of  wickedness — amid  the  flowers  of  the  glad  world  a  howl- 
ing Abaddon !  0  that  I  might  return  into  my  mother's  womb, 
that  I  might  be  bom  a  beggar  !  I  would  never  more — 0  heaven  ! 
that  I  could  be  as  one  of  these  day-labourers.  Oh !  I  would  toil 
till  the  blood  ran  down  from  my  temples  to  buy  myself  the  pleasure 
of  one  noontide  sleep — the  blessing  of  a  single  tear.  There  was  a 
time,  too,  when  I  could  weep — 0  ye  days  of  peace  !  thou  castle  of 
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my  father  1  ye  green,  lovely  valleys  !  0  all  ye  Elysian  scenes  of 
my  childhood  !  wiU  ye  never  come  again — never  with  your  balmy 
sighing  cool  my  burning  bosom  1  Mourn  with  me  Nature  !  They 
will  never  come  again — ^never  cool  my  burning  bosom  with  their 
balmy  sighing  !    They  are  gone  !  gone  !  and  may  not  return  ! 


We  live  to  die  in  Sorrow. 

The  RohberSy  iv.  2. 

Sltleg  U%  urn  traurig  wicbcr  ju  flcrbctt.  SBir  tntcrcfftren 
ung  Qur  barutn,  mix  qttoinntn  nur  barum,  baf  wit  xoithtv  mit 
©c^mcrjcn  tjcrlicrctt. 

We  all  live  that  we  may  die  in  sorrow.  We  devote  our  thoughts, 
and  only  win  the  things  of  this  world  to  part  with  them  in  sorrow. 

Man  is  made  op  Filth. 

The  Robbers,  iv.  2. 

3)cr  SKcnfd^  cntftel^t  aug  SWoraft,  unb  toaUt  cine  SBcitc  im 
fO^orafl/  unb  mad^t  fEftota%  unb  gdl^rt  tvieber  jufammen  in 
SWoraft;  bis  cr  jute^t  an  ben  <Sc^u^fo^tcn  feineS  Urenfclfi  un» 
flat\)iQ  anflebt.  3)a§  ift  baS  Snbe  oom  2icb— ber  moraftigc 
QivUi  ber  menfd^lid^en  SBeftimmung. 

Man  is  made  of  filth — ^wades  awhile  in  filth — produces  filth — and 
sinks  back  again  into  filth,  till  at  last  it  sticks  to  the  boots  of  his 
own  posterity.  That  is  the  burden  of  the  song — the  filthy  cycle  of 
human  fate. 

So  Shakespeare  (Harrdet,  act  v.  sc.  1)  says  : — 

"  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  ! 
Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander 
Till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole  ?' 


»»» 


External  Forms  are  the  Trappings  of  the  Mind. 

The  Robbers,  iv.  5. 

^lufenbinge  jinb  nur  ber  Slnjlric^  bcfi  SDJanneS — S(i&  bin 
mein  <^immel  unb  meine  «g)5tle. 

Outward  things  are  only  the  trappings  of  the  man,     I  ^un  my 
own  heaven  and  heU. 
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The  Destinies  of  Mankind  are  balanced. 

The  EchherSy  v.  1. 

@e^et  ju,  bag  ©d^iiffal  ber  SWenfd^en  fte^et  untcr  tid^  in 
furd^tertid^  fd^onem  ©Uid^gemid^t  ^ie  SBagfd^ale  biefeS  £ebeng 
jinfenb,  wirb  l^o^fteigcn  in  jcnent,  ftctgcnb  in  biefcm,  wirb  in 
ienem  }U  S3oben  fatten.  W>tx  toa^  ^itt  jettlid^e^  Mhm  toax, 
nDirb  bcrt  emtger  ^riumpl^ ;  rvad  l^iet  enblic^er  SriumplS)  n)ar, 
nDirb  bcrt  enjtge  unenblic^e  S3et)n)eiflun9« 

Observe,  the  fates  of  men  are  balanced  with  wonderfully  nice 
adjustments.  The  scale  of  this  life,  if  it  sinks,  rises  there,  while,  if 
it  rises  here,  it  will  sink  to  the  ground  there.  What  was  here 
temporary  affliction,  will  be  there  eternal  triumph  ;  what  was  here 
temporary  triumph,  will  be  there  eternal  and  ever^nduring  despair. 

Jealousy. 
Fiesco,  1,  1. 

£)  bcr  attcS  t^rgrof  crnben  (Siferfud^t ! 

0  jealousy  !  thou  magnifier  of  trifles  !^ 

When  dobs  a  Jest  lose  its  Point  ? 
Fiesco,  I.  7. 

3>cr  Spaf  t)erltctt  5nieS,  mnn  bcr  ©pafmad^cn  felBcr  lad^t* 

The  jest  loses  its  point  when  the  wit  is  the  first  to  laugh. 

The  youthful  Artist  cannot  at  first  comprehend 
THE  Design  of  the  Master. 

Fiesco,  L  9. 

3d^  bdc^te  boc^,  baS  Octicbe  cineS  SKcifterS  foUte  fitnfttid^cr 
fepn^  alg  bem  flu^tigen  ^nfdnger  fo  gerabeju  in  bie  ^ugen.gu 
fpringen. 

I  thought  that  it  was  not  for  the  eye  of  the  youthful  artist  to 
take  in  at  once  the  vast  design  of  the  master. 

The  Perjuries  of  Men. 
Fiesco,  II.  3. 

(Simn  SDletneib!   ^or'  aufi     Sf)v  ermubet  ben  ®riffel 
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©ottcfi,  tcr  fic  nicberfc^rcibt  Scanner  I  SKdnncr !  xotxcci,  eure 
(Stbe  )U  fo  Diet  5£eufe(n  tDurbett;  jte  fonnten  ^tutrn  gegen  ben 
^immel  laufett;  unb  bte  ©ngel  bed  Sid^td  a(§  ©efangene  tveg- 
ful^ren. 

A  false  oath  !  Cease  !  Men  !  men  !  ye  would  tire  the  very  pen 
of  the  recording  angel  to  write  them  down.  If  your  violated  oaths 
were  turned  into  devils,  you  might  storm  heaven  itself,  and  lead 
away  the  angels  of  light  as  prisoners. 

The  Wind  of  Accident. 
Fiesco,  IL  5. 

SBag  bie  Stmetfe  S3ernunft  mul^fam  ju  ^aufcn  \6^ltppt,  jagt 
in  etncm  Sq\x\  bcr  SBtnb  befi  Sufallfi  jufammen. 

What  reason,  like  the  careful  ant,  draws  laboriously  together,  the 
■wind  of  accident  collects  in  one  brief  moment. 

The  Multitude. 
Ftescoy  II.  7. 

:Der  blinbe,  unBel^olfene  ^'olof,  bcr  mit  plumpen  ^od^cn 
anfangS  ©cpottcr  mac^t,  ^o^cS  unb  $«icbere§,  fRa^t$  unb 
Jcrncg  mit  gd^ncnbcm  SHac^en  ju  Derfd^Ungcn  brol^t,  unb 
ju(c|t — ubcr  3n?irnfdbcn  ftotpert  ? 

The  blind,  unwieldy  monster,  which  at  first  rattles  its  heavy 
bones,  threatening  to  swallow  high  and  low,  the  near  and  distant 
with  gaping  jaws,  at  last — stumbles  over  a  thread. 

Art  the  Right  Hand  of  Nature. 
Fiescoy  II.  17. 

^unft  ift  bie  recite  ^anb  bcr  ^atux.  :5)icfc  ^at  nur 
Ocfc^opfc,  jenc  ^at  9Jicnfd^cn  gcmac^t. 

Art  is  the  right  hand  of  Nature.  The  latter  has  only  given  us 
being,  the  former  has  made  us  men. 

The  Lamp  of  Genius. 
FiescOj  II.  17. 

:Da§  2tc^t  bc§  (^tnit'$  bcfam  wcnigcr  ^ctt,  at§  baS  2ic^t 
\ie^  ScbcnS. 

The  lamp  of  genius  bums  away  quicker  than  the  lamp  of  life. 
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Different  Degrees  of  Guilt. 

Fiescoy  m.  2. 

@§  {ft  fc^impflicl^,  cine  t)olIc  S56rfc  ju  lecrcn  — cS  ift  frcd^, 
cine  SDlitlion  ju  t)cruntrcucn,  abcr  c§  ift  namcnloS  grof,  cine 
^rone  ju  ftcl^lcn.  3)ie  ®c^ant)e  nimmt  ah  mi  tcr  n)ad^» 
fenben  <Sunbc.     ' 

It  is  base  to  filch  a  purse — daring  to  embezzle  a  million,  but  it  is 
great  beyond  measure  to  steal  a  crown.  The  sin  lessens  as  the  guilt 
increases. 

The  Thoughts  of  One  climbing  to  a  Throne. 

Fiescoj  in.  2. 

3u  ftcl^cn  in  jencr  fd^retflic^  crl^abcncn  ^ol^c—nicberjufci^s 
moUen  in  ber  9Jienfci^lic^!eit  reigcnben  ©trubcl,  n>o  \>Oii  SRab 
bcr  blinbcn  SBctrugcrin  ©d^idEfalc  fd^elmifd^  wdljt— ben  erften 
2Jiunb  am  95ed^er  bcr  J'^eube  —  tief  unten  ben  gel^arnifcl^tcn 
SRiefen  @efe|  am  ©dngetbanbe  ju  lenfcn — fd^lagen  ju  fel^en 
unDcrgottene  SBunben,  wenn  fein  furjarmiger  ®rimm  an  ^aS 
Ocldnber  ber  SOiaieftdt  ol^nmdd^tig  poltert — bie  unbdnbigen 
geibenfc^aften  beS  S3ol!S,  gleid^  fo  t)iel  jlrampfenben  SRoffen,  mit 
bem  weid^en  ^pxdt  be§  SugelS  ju  jwingen— ben  emporftrebenben 
@tolj  ber  SSafallen  mit  ©inern  —  ©nem  Sltl^emjug  in  ben 
@taub  ju  legen,  wenn  bcr  fd^opferifc^e  gurftenftab  aud^  bie 
^rdume  ^t^  furfttic^en  Jieberfi  inS  Seben  fc^mingt ! 

To  stand  on  that  fearfully  giddy  height — ^to  look*  down  on  the 
boiling  vortex  of  the  human  race,  where  blind  deceitful  fortune  on 
her  wheel  is  ever  turning — ^to  quaff  early  draughts  of  pleasure — to 
hold  with  firm  hand  in  leading  strings  that  armed  giant  law,  while 
she  strives  with  fruitless  efforts  against  the  might  of  majesty — ^to 
curb  the  turbulent  passions  of  the  people  with  playful  rein,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  untamed  horses — with  a  breath,  a  single  breath, 
to  restrain  the  rising  pride  of  vassals,  while  the  creative  sceptre 
of  the  prince  can  embody  even  his  wildest  dreams  of  fancy  ! 

The  Stage  of  Life. 

FiescOy  in.  2. 

9Jicl^t  ber  Zummeipla^  beS  2ebenS— fein  ©e^alt  befKmmt 
feinen  SBert^. 
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It  is  not  the  mere  stsge  of  life  that  stamps  tlie  value  an  iia»  bnt 
the  nuuiner  in  which  we  act  oar  part. 

Thusbsb. 
Fiexo^  m.  2. 

Sttfhtcfc  bftt  ^otnift  in  fttnc  dnfii^^ra  CH^Kcii/  unb  bii 
tmrft  ^tnber  bamit  in  ben  @c^(ummer  fmgen)  f^ntelie  {te 
lufammen  v^  einen  plcftii^m  @(^a,  nnb  ber  monoril^tfid^ 
Saut  tmrb  ben  etmgen  ^immel  bewegem 

Spread  out  the  thunder  into  its  sinj^e  tones,  and  it  becomes  a 
lullaby  for  children  ;  pour  it  forth  together  in  (mt  quick  peal,  and 
the  royal  sound  shall  more  the  heaTsna. 

The  Moob  has  done  his  Wobk. 
FicKOj  nL  4. 

live  ^S^\c  \^i  fetne  9rbett  get^on,  ber  SDto^t  lami  ge^en* 

^e  Moor  has  done  his  work — the  Moor  may  gOL 

The  Ibon  and  Silken  Ck)BD. 
FiescOy  nL  5. 

^ctten  t)on  ^ta^l  obcr  ^d\it  —  t%  pnb  ^cttcm 

The  iron  chain  and  the  silken  cord,  both  equally  are  bonds. 

Many  have  died  better  than  Thou. 
FiescOy  m.  5. 

%o^xt  xot>\^l,  l^ma,  fd^onet  ^tern ! 

9lucl^  ^atrofluS  ift  geftorben^ 
Unb  tt)ar  mt^t  M  bu. 

Farewell,  Doria,  beauteous  star  ! 

Patroclus  to  the  shades  is  gone, 
And  he  was  more  than  thou. 

See  Homer  (7Z.  xxi.  106). 

Novelty  loses  its  Zest. 
FiescOf  in.  1 0. 

®c^cn  ®tc,  bie  bcftc  SJcuigfcit  t)crKert,  fobatb  jic  ®tabt.- 
ma^x6^cn  iDtrb. 
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Observe,  the  prettiest  novelty  palls  upon  the  taste  when  it 
becomes  the  town-talk. 

The  Wat  to  woo  a  Maid. 

L(yoe  and  Intrigae^  i.  2. 

©incrn  SicBl^abcr,  bcr  ben  Satcr  ju  ^u(fc  ruft,  trau'  id^  — 
erlaubcn  ®ie— fcine  l^o^lc  .^afclnug  ju.  Sft  cr  waS,  fo  wtrb 
er  (id^  fd^dmcn,  fcinc  ^alentc  burd^  bicfcn  altmobifd^cn  ©anal 
oor  feinc  Sicbftc  ju  bringcn— ^at  cr'S  ©ourage  nid^t,  fo  tfl  cr 

cin  ^^afcnfuf,  unb  fur  ben  pnb  feinc  2ouifcn  gcwadjjfcn 

:5)a !  l^inter  bem  SKud^en  bc8  ©aterS  muf  er  fein  ©ewerb  an 
bie  5£oc^tcr  beftetten.  SWac^en  muf  er,  Xi(x^  tiOi%  SKdbel  (ieber 
SSater  unb  SDlutter  jum  5leufcl  wunfc^t,  a(§  il^n  fal^ren  lol^i,— 
ober  fetber  fommt,  bem  2Sater  gu  Jugen  fid^  wirft  unb  fic^  urn 
©ottcgroitlen  ben  fd^warjen  gclben  ilob  ober  ben  ^^erjeinjtgcn 
auSbittet.— :J)a§  nenn' ic^  cinen  »^erU  baS  l^eift  Itcbcn!  unb 

njer'g  ^t\  bem  SBeibSDolf  nid^t  fo  xotxi  bringt,  ber  foil auf 

feinem  ©dnfefiet  retten. 

A  lover  who  calls  for  the  assistance  of  a  father  in  his  love  affairs 
— with  your  permission — is  not  worth  a  doit.  If  there  be  anything 
in  him  he  will  blush  to  approach  his  beloved  in  this  old-fashioned 
style.  If  he  have  not  the  courage,  he  is  a  mere  milksop,  and  for 
him  no  Louisas  are  brought  into  the  world.  No  !  he  must  carry 
on  his  affairs  with  the  daughter  behind  the  back  of  the  father,  and 
so  manage  that  the  maiden  would  wish  father  and  mother  at  Old 
Nick  rather  than  give  him  up — or  else  that  she  come,  and,  throwing 
herself  at  her  father's  feet,  implore  death  or  the  beloved  of  her 
heart.  That's  the  fellow  for  me  !  That's  what  I  call  love  ;  and  he 
who  can't  bring  matters  to  this  point  with  wom^i  folks  may  stick 
the  goose-feather  in  his  cap. 

Virtue. 

Lcwe  and  Intrigue^  ii.  6. 

^l^rfurc^t  beftel^lt  bie  ^ugenb  aud^  im  S3ettler(letb ! 

Virtue  commands  respect  even  in  a  beggar's  garb  ! 

The  Enthusiast. 

hove  and  Intrigue^  III.  1. 

3it)an9  erbittert  bie  ©d^wdrmer  immer,  aber  befel^irt  (ie 
nie. 

Opposition  always  inflames  the  enthusiast,  never  converts  him. 

2b 
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The  Worm  of  Coxsciexcb. 

Love  and  IrUrigue,  v.  1. 

9htt  bet  ©emtffengtDunn  fc^mdnnt  mit  ber  iSvXe.     @$ttnbet 
unb  bofe  @eifter  f^euen  ba<  Etc^t 

The  worm  of  conscience  only  rambles  with  the  owl ;  the  light  is 
shunned  by  none  but  sinners  and  evil  spirits. 

The  Drink  is  bad. 

Love  and  Intrigue^  v.  7. 

^ie  Stmonabe  ift  xaM  one  beine  @$ee(e— S$effu(^e ! 

The  lemonade  is  bad  as  thy  sonl — ^Taste  it ! 

Justice. 

Demetrius  f  L  1. 

(S§  tfl  bte  gtof  e  ^a(i)e  aUex  ^taattn 
Unb  ^^rcnett;  baf  Qe\(i)c^\  toa$  Stec^tenS  ifl, 
Unb  Scbcm  auf  bcr  SBclt  bag  @cinc  wcrbe  5 
2)cnn  ba,  roo  bic  Oercd^tigfcit  rcgicrt, 
:5)a  freut  fid^  Scbcr,  fic^cr  fetncS  @rbS, 
Unb  ubcr  jebcm  »^aufc,  jcbem  Stljiron 
<Sc^n?cbt  bcr  Scrtrag  wic  cine  S^crubSwad^c^ 

It  is  the  most  important  concern  of  every  state  and  throne  that 
justice  should  prevail,  and  all  men  in  the  world  should  have  their 
own  ;  for  there  where  justice  rules  everyone  enjoys  his  property 
secure,  and  over  every  house  and  every  throne  law  watches  with  an 
angel's  eye. 

The  Multitude  and  the  Few. 

Demetrius,  i.  1. 

^ie  SWc^rl^cit  ? 
SSag  ift  bic  SOle^r^ctt  ?     SKcl^rl^ctt  tft  bcr  Unfmn  5 
93cr|tanb  ift  ftctS  bet  SBen'gcn  nur  gcmcfcm 
S3cfummert  fic^  umS  ®anjc,  tt)cr  ntd^tg  ^at  ? 
jQat  bcr  S3ctt(cr  cine  Jrci^cit,  cine  ^a^ii 
kx  muf  bcm  SDldc^tigcn,  bcr  il^n  bcjal^lt, 
Urn  23rob  unb  ^tit^tl  fetnc  @timm'  ocrfaufen. 
fJStan  foU  bie  @timmen  wdgen,  unb  ntc^t  iaJ)Un  5 
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3)er  @taat  muf  untcrgc^n,  frul^  obcr  fpdt, 
SBo  50lc]()r^cit  pcgt  unt)  UnDcrftant)  cntfd^cibct 

Majority  %  What  does  that  mean  ?  sense  has  ever  been  centred 
in  the  few ;  what  cares  he  who  has  nothing  for  the  general  weal  ? 
Has  the  beggar  choice  or  liberty  ?  He  must  sell  his  vote  to  the 
great  ones,  who  pay  him,  for  bread  and  raiment.  Votes  should  be 
weighed,  not  counted.  That  state  must  sooner  or  later  go  to  wreck 
where  numbers  sway  and  ignorance  decides. 

Customs, 
Deni€triu8^  i.  1. 

^i^t  fr ember  ©raud^  getei^t  in  einem  2anbe. 

Strange  customs  do  not  thrive  in  a  foreign  soiL 

The  Statue. 
DemetriuSy  IL  1. 

3^u  gleid^ft  bcr  unbctDegUd^en  ©eftalt, 
SBie  fie  ber  •^itnfKer  in  ben  @tein  geprdgt, 
Urn  txox^  fort  bajfelbe  ju  bebeuten. 

Thou  art  like  some  motionless  statue,  which  has  been  carved  in 
stone  by  sculptor's  chisel,  and  ever  keeps  the  same  unalterable  mien. 

The  Pleasant  Days  are  now  over. 
Don  CofrloSy  i.  1.  1. 

^\t  fd^oncn  ^age  in  Slranjuej 
'^xati  nun  ju  @nbe. 

The  pleasant  days  of  Aranjuez  are  now  gone. 

Tennyson  {Poems)  says : — 

"  Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  0  sea ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me." 

See  (Lat.)  Sweet  meetings. 

The  Future* 

Don  Carlos,  i.  1.  44. 

£)  xoti  wcif, 
SBag  in  ber  Seitcn  .^intergrunbe  fd&lummert  ? 

Who  knows  what  slumbering  woes  the  future  may  have  in  store  % 
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Tale-BbabebSw 
Dan  CarhSy  L  1.  73. 

Doc^  ^ah'  i^  immer  fagen  ^oren,  baf 

Gebfrtenfpd^er  unb  ^efc^id^tentrdgtr 

jDeS  UebcU  mc^r  auf  biefer  SBclt  get^on, 

^LU  ®tft  unb  ^(c^  in  SRorberS  |>anb  nid)t  fonnten. 

Tet  haye  I  ever  heard  it  said  that  ^ies  and  tale-bearers  hare 
done  more  mischief  in  this  world  than  poisoned  bowl  ori^he  assassin's 
dagger. 

Times  long  paist. 
Don  CarloSy  L  2.  47. 

^u  fprtd^ft  t>on  3eiten,  bit  t>crgangen  ftnb. 

Thou  speakest  of  times  that  long  haye  passed  away. 

A  Beautiful  Idea. 

Don  Carlos,  L  2.  55. 

Z>,  bcr  ©nfott 
SBar  finbifc^,  aber  gcttlid^  fd^on !  SSorbci 
®mb  bicfc  ^rdumc. 

0  !  the  idea,  though  only  that  of  a  child,  was  yet  divinely  fair  ! 
Those  dreams  are  past. 

The  Pangs  of  Conscience. 
Don  Carlos,  l  2.  190. 

®pric^  mir  t)on  alien  ©c^rctfen  bcS  ®ctt>iffcn§, 
2?on  mcincm  SSatcr  fprid^  mir  nic^t. 

Tell  me  of  all  the  torturing  pangs  of  conscience,  but  speak  not  to 
me  of  my  father. 

Great  Souls. 
Don  Carlos,  i.  4.  152. 

^o6)  grofc  ®eclcn  bulbcn  ftiCt. 

Great  souls  suffer  in  silence. 
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The  Sun  sets  not  in  my  Dominions. 
Bwi  Carlos,  i.  6.  58. 

^er  rctd^ftc  SWann  m  bcr  gctauftcn  SBclt  5 
^ie  0onne  gel^t  in  metnem  0taat  nic^t  unter 

I  am  called  the  richest  monarch  in  Christendom.      The  sun 
never  sets  in  my  dominions. 

The  Mortal  Point. 

Don  Carlos,  i.  6.  66. 

^icr  ift  bic  ©telle,  xot>  \^  fterblid^  16m. 

This  is  the*point  in  which  I  feel  I  am  mortal. 

Fear. 

D(m  Carlos,  i.  6.  68. 

SS^enn  i^  einmal  ju  furd^ten  angefangen, 
^ab'  id^  ju  furd^tcn  aufge^ort 

For  the  moment  that  my  fear  begins  I  have  ceased  to  fear. 

Shakespeare  {OthellOj  iii.  3)  : —  *^ 

"  To  he  once  in  doubt 
Is  once  to  be  resolved." 

I  DEFT  THE  WORLD  WITH  ThEE. 

Don  Carlos,  i.  9.  97. 

Slrm  in  5lrm  mit  bir, 
@o  forbr'  id^  mcin  Sal^r^unbcrt  in  bie  ©d^ranfen. 

Arm  in  arm  with  thee,  I  dare  defy  the  whole  world  into  the  lists. 

A  Tear. 

Don  Carlos,  11.  2.  50. 

SBer  ift  ba«  ? 
5)urd^  weld^en  SWifocrftanb  ^at  bicfcr  trembling 
3u  fWcnfc^en  [16)  Derirrt?— 3)ie  mi^c 
SSeglaubigung  ber  !0ienfd^^eit  {tnb  j[a  ^^tdnen  \ 
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@cm  Slug'  ip  troifcn,  il^n  gcBar  fcin  SBeib  — 
£)/  gtDingen  <Sie  bte  xixt  bene|ten  ^ugen, 
9>Jod^  jcitig  ZfychxitXi  eingulemen,  fonft, 
@onfl  molten  ^\€%  in  einer  l^arten  ^tunbe 

Who  is  this  man?  By  what  mistake  of  nature  has  he  thus 
strayed  among  mankind?  Tears  are  the  eyer-enduring  proof  of 
humanity  ;  whose  eye  is  dry  was  never  bom  of  woman.  O  !  force 
the  eye  that  has  never  been  moistened  to  learn  in  time  the  science 
of  tears,  else  in  some  dark  hour  you  will  have  to  find  such  reliefl 

A  Son. 

Don  CwrloB^  n.  2.  90. 

SS^te  entjucf  enD 
Unb  fuf  ift  eS,  in  cincr  fd^onen  @ccle 
SBcrl^crrUci^t  unS  ju  fuljilen,  c6  ju  wifTen, 
3)ag  unfre  Jrcubc  frcmbc  SBangen  rot^ct, 
3)ag  unfre  Stngft  in  frcmbcn  S5ufen  jittcrt, 
:i£)af  unfre  2eibcn  frembe  Stugen  xoh^ttxi  \  — 
SBie  fd^on  ift  c§  unb  l^errlic^,  .^anb  in  ^anb 
^\i  eimfm  tl^eucrn,  oietgeUcBten  @o^>n 
:5)er  Sugenb  SRofenbalJin  juriic!  ju  eilen, 
^e$  ScBenS  ^raurn  noc^  einmal  burc^^utrdumen ! 
SBie  grog  unb  fuf,  in  feineS  •^inbcS  ilugenb 
Unfterblid^,  unt)crgdnglici^  fortjubauern, 
SBol^ltl^dtig  fur  Sal^rl^unbertc !— 2Sie  fd^on, 
3u  pflanjen,  vooA  ein  licber  ©ol^n  einft  crntet, 
3u  fammeln,  tt)aS  il^m  wuc^ern  roirb,  ju  a^ncn, 
SBie  l^oc^  fein  3)anf  einft  flammcn  njirb ! 

What  rapture  of  delight  there  is  in  feeling  ourselves  reflected  in 
the  beauteous  soul  of  another — ^to  know  that  our  joys  gladden 
another's  cheek^-our  sorrows  bring  anguish  to  another's  bosom — 
that  our  grief  causes  tears  to  flow  from  another's  eyes  !  How 
beautiful,  how  glorious  it  is,  hand  in  hand  with  a  dear  beloved 
child,  to  tread  once  more  the  rosy  paths  of  youth,  and  dream  o'er 
again  life's  fond  illusions  !  How  great,  how  sweet,  to  live  through 
endless  ages  immortal  in  the  virtues  of  a  son  !  How  sweet  to  plant 
what  a  son  shall  reap,  to  gather  what  will  increase  his  store,  antici- 
pating how  high  his  thanks  will  one  day  rise  ! 
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A  Man's  Insignificance. 
Don  CarhSf  n.  5.  67. 

SBerb'  td^  boS 
3n  metneS  ^Jtd^ts  burd^^olS^rcnbem  ®cful^le  ? 

I  am  condemned  by  my  own  conscious  insignificance. 
DiFPICULT  TO  KNOW  MANKIND. 

Don  Carlos,  II.  10.  25. 

<^6)totx  ju  unterfd^etbett/ 
^o6)  fc^toerer  $u  ergrunben  |^nb  bte  fkenfd^en. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  men,  but  still  more  hard  to  know 
them  thoroughly. 

Bestbaints  to  be  borne. 
Don  Carlos,  n.  10.  91. 

^c$  Sn^anged  ungetDo^nt^  iDcmtt  man  Stoang 
3u  faufen  [i^  bequemen  muf. 

Unaccustomed  to    those  strict  restraints  to  which  one  must 
submit  who  would  govern  others. 

General  Belief. 
Don  Carlos,  iil  4.  54. 

^od^  freUicI)  gibt  e§  ^aUe,  wo  bet  ®iauU 
3)cS  fQolU,  unb  mf  er  nod^  fo  unerwicfen, 
S3ebeutenb  toit  bte  f&a^x^dt  toixt). 

Yet  there  are  occasions  when  the  general  belief  of  the  people, 
even  though  it  be  groundless,  works  its  effect  as  sure  as  truth  itself. 

A  Virtuous  Name. 

Don  Carlos,  ni.  4.  60. 

®\iUx  fftamc 
3fl  bag  fcflbarc;  ein§*ge  ®ut,  urn  ml6)e$ 
i!)te  *^ontgin  mtt  tintm  S3urgern)eibe 
SBcttcifcrn  mug. 

A  virtuous  name  is  the  precious  only  good  for  which  queens  and 
peasants'  wives  must  contest  together. 
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Truth. 

Bon  Carlos  J  in.  4.  124. 

ZuvLt ! 
J)tc  %ttnt  warnt  t)or  btol^enbcn  §Betbre(j^en, 
3)ie  9iad)9tcr  fprtd^t  t)on  ben  begangcnen. 

Truth  !  truth  warns  of  threatening  danger ;  it  is  malice  that 
speaks  only  of  the  past. 

Chance  in  Life. 

Don  CarloSy  ni.  9.  13. 

Unb  xoa^ 
3|t  Sufatt  anbcrg,  alS  bcr  rol^e  @tcin, 
:5)cr  2cben  annimmt  untcr  S3ilbnerS  ^axCo  ? 
3)en  Sufatt  gibt  bic  SBorfcl^ung— jum  Swecfe 
aJluf  tl^n  ber  SKcnf^  Qcpatten. 

What  else  is  chance  hut  the  rude  stone  which  receives  its  life 
from  the  sculptor's  hand  ?  Providence  gives  us  chance — and  man 
must  mould  it  to  his  own  designs. 

The  Spaniard. 

Don  CarloSy  in.  10.  23. 

0totj  will  ic^  Den  <Spamcr. 

Proud  I  wish  the  Spaniard  to  be. 

Rage  for  Innovation. 

Don  Carlos^  iii.  10.  121. 

'^it  tdd)crrtc^e  SSutl^ 
®er  S'Jcucrung,  bic  nur  ber  .^cttcn  2aft, 
:5)ie  fic  nid)t  gang  jerbrcd)en  fann,  ocrgrof crt, 
SBirb  mcin  S5lut  ntc  er](>i^en. 

The  ridiculous  rage  for  innovation,  which  only  increases  the 
weight  of  the  chains  it  cannot  break,  shall  never  fire  my  blood  ! 

The  Churchyard's  Peace. 
Don  Carlos,  m.  10.  220. 
1b\t  SKu^c  cinc§  ^irc^^ofS ! 

A  churchyard's  peace. 
See  (Lat.)  Peace  they  call  it. 
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Enthusiast. 
Bon  Carlos,  iiL  10.  277. 

@onberbarer  <S^tt)drmcr  I 

Enthusiast  most  strange  ! 

The  Creator. 
Don  Carlos,  in.  10.  292. 

^ — bcr  ^ttx^txi 
©ntjucf cnbc  ^rfc^cinurtQ  nic^t  ju  ftorcn  — 
@r  Idgt  beg  UcbctS  grauenoottcS  .^ccr 
Sn  fcinem  SBcltatt  Ucbcr  toben— -tl^n, 
3)cn  ^unftlcr,  n)irb  man  nic^t  gcroal^r,  bcfc^ciben 
SSerl^uttt  cr  jid^  in  cwige  ®cfc|c ! 
2)ic  fic^t  ber  ffrcigcift,  bod^  nid^t  i^n.    SBoju 
©n  ®ott  ?  fagt  cr :  bic  SBctt  ijl  ft^  Qcnug ! 
Unb  fcineS  6]()riftcn  Stnbad^t  l^at  i^n  mcl^r, 
SllS  bicfeS  greigctftS  2dfterun9  gcpricfcn. 

God,  that  he  may  not  mar  the  fan*  appearance  of  free  will,  permits 
the  frightful  ravages  of  evil  to  waste  his  beautiful  domains.  The 
great  Creator  we  behold  not ;  he  veils  himself  within  his  own 
eternal  laws.  The  sceptic  sees  their  operation,  but  he  beholds  not 
him.  "Wherefore  a  God?"  he  cries,  "the  world  itself  suffices  for 
itself."  And  the  piety  of  no  Christian  has  praised  him  more  than 
does  this  sceptic's  blasphemy. 

Man  must  not  attempt  to  Guide  the  Helm  of  Destiny. 

Don  Carlos,  rsr.  21.  32. 

lEBer  ift  bcr  SWcnfc^,  ber  ftd^  ocrmcffcn  vo\% 
3)cS  3ufa(l§  fc^wcrcS  ^teucr  %\x  regicrcn 
Unb  bod^  nid^t  ber  Stttnjiffcnbe  ju  fc^n  ? 

Who  is  the  mortal  who  will  presume  to  rule  the  difficult  helm  of 
tlcstiny  if  he  be  not  the  Almighty  ? 

Man  must  reverence  the  Dreams  of  Youth. 

Don  Carlos,  iv.  21.  106. 

^agen  <Ste 
Sl^m,  baf  cr  fur  bic  5£rdumc  feiner  Sugcnb 
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®oa  ^c^tung  tragen,  xotxca  er  !D(ann  fe^n  koirb, 
9Mci^t  offnen  foil  bcm  tobtenben  Snfefte 
©cru^mtcr  bcfTcrer  SBcrnunft  baS  ^erj 
3)et  gartcn  ©otterblumc— baf  er  nid^t 
@oll  irre  n)erben;  tvenn  beS  ^taubeg  SSetSl^ett 
SSegeiflerung,  bie  ^tmmeldtod^ter;  (dftert 

Tell  him,  in  manhood  he  must  still  revere  the  dreams  of  early 
youth,  nor  open  the  heart's  all-tender  flower  to  the  canker-worms  of 
boasted  reason  ;  that  he  must  not  be  led  astray  when  the  wisdom 
of  the  dust  blasphemes  enthusiasm,  the  daughter  of  heaven. 

Truth. 
Don  Carlos,  iv.  21.  186. 

^te  SS^a^r^eit  ifl  t)crl^anben  fur  ben  SSetfen, 
^ie  ^d^on^eit  fitr  em  ful^lenb  ^er§* 

Truth  is  created  for  the  sage,  beauty  for  the  feeling  heart. 

Life  is  Lovely. 
Don  Carlos^  iv.  21.  233. 

D  ®ott,  bag  2cben  tft  boc^  fc^on ! 

0  God  1  how  lovely  still  is  life  ! 

Duty. 

Don  Carlos^  v.  11.  108. 

©arbinal,  ic^  ^abe 
:5)a8  meintgc  gct^an.    Stl^un  <Sic  ba§  S^rc. 

Cardinal,  I  have  done  my  part.     Go  now  and  do  yours. 

These  are  the  last  words  of  the  king  when  he  gives  over  hLs  son 
to  the  Inquisition. 

Evil  Spirits. 

Mary  Stuart,  i.  4.  107. 

($8  gibt  bofc  ©cifter, 
:5)tc  in  bc8  SWcnfc^cn  unocrroal^rtcr  ^rup 
0tc^  augenbltcflid^  tl^ren  SBo]^npla|  nel^men^ 
2)ic  fd^ncll  in  un8  ha%  <Sd^retflic^c  bcgel^n, 
Unb  ju  ber  ^oU'  entflicl^enb  \)a%  ^ntfcgcn 
3n  bcm  bcfleiftcn  S3ufcn  l^interlaffcn. 
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There  are  evil  spirits  who  suddenly  fix  their  abode  in  man's  i 
guarded  breast,  causing  us  to  commit  devilish  deeds,  and  tli 
hurrying  back  to  their  native  heU,  leave  behind  the  j  stings 
remorse  in  the  poisoned  bosom. 

Deep  Meaning  in  Ancient  Customs. 
Mary  Stvart^  i.  7.  131. 

©n  ttcfcr  ©inn  wol^nt  in  ben  altcn  IBrdud^en. 

A  deep  meaning  often  lies  in  ancient  customs. 

The  Public  ever  on  the  side  op  the  Unhappy. 
Mary  Stuart,  L  8.  43. 

£)/  aud^  bte  l^eUtge  ©etec^tigfett 
Ofntfiit^t  bem  Zat>d  nic^t    Die  SWctnung  "^alt  eg 
^it  bem  UngluifUd^en,  eg  tt)trb  bet  9{eib 
@tet8  ben  objiegcnb  OlucfUc^en  Derfolgcm 

0,  even  holy  justice  cannot  escape  the  voice  of  censure.  Opini 
is  ever  on  the  side  of  the  unfortunate  ;  envy  always  will  pursue  t 
laurelled  conqueror. 

The  Voice  op  Numbers. 
Mary  Stuart,  ii.  3.  81. 

fRi(i)t  @timmenme^r^eit  tft  befi  fRe^M  |)robe. 

The  voice  of  the  minority  is  no  proof  of  justice. 

The  Judgment  op  the  Multitude. 

Mary  Stuart,  n.  3.  86. 

SS^ie  ftc^ 
3)ie  SWetgung  anbcrS  menbet,  alfo  ftcigt 
Unb  fdllt  beS  Urtl^eilS  »anbelbare  SBoge. 

As  inclination  changes,  thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  unstable  tide 
public  judgment. 

The  Sunny  Side  op  Life. 
Mary  Stuart,  n.  3.  136. 

^\6^t  feme  greubenfettc  fc^rte  bir 
Da%  £eben  ju. 

Life  did  not  present  to  thee  its  sunny  side. 
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The  Worst  is  ksown  of  Me. 

Mar^  Stuarty  tol  4.  207. 

DaS  flergfte  tveif  bie  SBelt  t>on  mir,  tmb  t^ 
Jtann  fagen,  u^  bin  beffer  aU  metn  9luf. 

The  world  knows  the  worst  of  me,  and  I  can  say  that  I  am 
better  than  my  fame. 

The  Fickle  Multitude. 

Mary  Staart,  iv.  11.  14. 

:£)ie  xoanU\xaxLt\f%t  fRenge, 
t>\t  ieber  SBinb  l^erumtreibt !  SBe^e  bem, 
:£)cr  ouf  bic6  SRo^r  jic^  Icl^net  I 

The  fickle  multitude,  which  veers  with  every  wind !  Woe  to  him 
who  leans  on  such  a  reed  ! 

The  Pious  Wish. 

Mary  Stuart,  v.  7.  17. 

SBcru^ige  bein  ^crj.     :5)cm  ^immcl  gilt 
3)cr  fcurig  frommc  SBunfc^  flatt  bc6  SSoHbringenS. 
ilpranncnmac^t  fann  nur  t>\t  ^dnbc  fcffcln, 
3)cfi  »&crjcn6  5lnbad)t  l^cbt  fici)  frci  gu  ®ott, 
Da«  SBort  ifl  tobt,  bcr  ©laubc  mac^t  Icbcnbig. 

('otniumo  your  heart :  the  ardent  pious  wish  is  prized  in  heaven 
HM  lil^h  fw  tlio  j)eriormance.  The  power  of  tyrants  can  only  bind 
tho  hiindH,  iho  devotion  of  the  heart  rises  free  to  God ;  the  word  is 
(UmuI,  it  is  faith  that  gives  it  life. 

Everything  passing  away. 

The  Q host- Seer:  Letter  iv.  vol.  x. p,  225. 

3ft  nid)t  attcfi  glud()t  urn  mid)  ^crum  ?  me^  flof  t  ftd^  unb 
bnlngt  fcincn  ^iad)hav  wcg,  au$  bcm  Gucfl  be§  :©afcpnS  eincn 
)!Iropfcn  cilcnb  ju  trinfcn,  unb  (cdf)jcnb  bat?on  ju  gc^cn.  3e|t 
in  bem  ^lugcnblicfc,  too  ic^  mcincr  ^raft  midj)  frcuc,  ift  fd)on 
tin  tverbcnbcS  Cebcn  an  mcinc  3erftorung  angemicfcn.  Scigen 
>2>ie  mir  cUva^,  bafi  baucrt^  fo  will  id)  tugcnb^aft  fcpn. 
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Is  not  everything  passing  away  around  me  ?  Everything  is 
pressing  on  and  pushing  his  neighbour  aside,  hastily  to  drink  a  few 
drops  from  the  fountain  of  life  and  to  depart  still  thirsty.  At  this 
very  moment,  while  I  am  rejoicing  in  my  strength,  some  being  is 
waiting  to  start  into  life  at  my  dissolution.  Show  me  anything 
which  endui'es,  and  I  will  become  a  virtuous  man. 

The  Before  and  After. 

The.  Ghost' Seer  :  Letter  iv.  vol,  x.  jo.  226. 

SBa§  mir  oor^crging  unb  n?a§  mir  folgcn  rt)irb,  fcl^c  ic^  oI6 
jwei  fd()ttjarje  unb  unburd()brm9nd()c  j)cc!cn  on,  bic  on  bciben 
©rdnjcn  bcS  mcnfc^(ici()cn  2cbcnS  l^cruntcr  l^angcn,  unb  rt)ctdf>c 
no^  fcin  2cbcnber  aufgcjogcn  ^at  @^on  oictc  ]|)unbert 
©cncrattoncn  flc^cn  mit  bcr  %(kdd  baoor,  unb  rat]()cn  unb 
xai^tn,  rt)aS  ctwa  ba^intcr  fcpn  m6d()tc.  S?tcle  fc]()cn  i]()ren 
eigcncn  @(i)attcn,  bic  ®cflaltcn  i()rcr  2cibcnfd()aft,  oergrofcrt 
auf  bcr  :5)c(lc  bcr  Sufunft  ftd^  bcrocgcn,  ui^b  fal^rcn  f^aubcmbn 
t)or  il^rcm  eigcncn  a5i(bc  Sufammcn.  3)ici()tcr,  9)]|)i(ofop]^en 
unb  <Staatcnfliftcr  l^abcn  ftc  mit  il^rcn  Alrdumen  bcmalt,  toc^» 
cnbcr  obcr  pnflrcr,  xoxt  bcr  »^immct  ubcr  i]()ncn  trubcr  obcr 
l^citcrcr  war  5  unb  oon  n?citcm  tduf^tc  bic  9)crfpcctit)c.  5lud^ 
mand()c  ®auf (cr  nu|ten  bicfe  aUgcmcinc  fJ^cugier,  unb  fc|tcn 
bur^  fcltfamc  IBcrmummungcn  bic  gcfpannten  ^^l^antaflcn  in 
©rflauncn.  Sine  tk\t  @tillc  l^crrfd^t  \)\nitt  bicfcr  S)ctfe. 
Reiner,  bcr  txnmoX  ba^intcr  ifl,  antwortct  Ifjintcr  i^r  ]()crt)or  5 
5iac6  was  man  l^ortc,  roar  cin  ]|)o^tcr  SBicbcrf^ott  bcr  Jrage, 
alS  ob  man  in  cine  ©ruft  gcrufcn  ^attt.  SQvattx  bicfe  J)c(f  e 
muffen  a  He,  unb  mit  @d()aubcrn  faffen  fic  jic  an,  ungewif,  xotx 
vati^i  bal^intcr  fle^e,  unb  ftc  in  ©mpfang  ncl^mcn  werbe  5  quid 
sit  id,  quod  tantum  perituri  vident.  greitic^  gab  c§  auc^ 
Ungldubigc  baruntcr,  bic  ^it^ctwpttttxif  bag  bicfe  3)etfe  bic 
SKcnfci()cn  nur  narrc,  unb  baf  man  nic^tg  \>tob(i6)Ut  l^dtte,  njcit 
auc^  nid^ts  bal^intcr  fep,  abcr  urn  jic  ju  ubcrwcifcn,  f^itftc  man 
jtc  citig  bal^intcr. 

What  went  before  me  and  what  will  follow  me  I  regard  as  two 
impenetrable  curtains  which  hang  down  at  the  two  extremities  of 
human  life,  and  which  no  living  man  has  yet  drawn  aside.  Many 
hundreds  of  generations  have  already  stood  before  them  with  their 
torches,  guessing  anxiously  what  lies  behind.     On  the  curtain  of 
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Futurity  many  see  their  own  shadows — tiie  fomis  of  fheir  pisaon 
enlarged  and  put  in  motion ;  they  shrink  in  terror  mt  this  image  cf 
tliemselves.  Poets,  philosophers,  and  fonnden  of  statei,  h»e 
painted  this  curtain  with  their  dreams — more  wwiiHng  or  more  daik, 
as  the  sky  above  them  was  cheerful  or  gloomy ;  and  their  pictnni 
deceive  the  eye  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  Many  juggkn,  too^ 
make  profit  of  this  our  universal  curiosity  by  their  stnnge 
mummeries ;  they  have  set  the  outstretched  flincy  in  amazement 
A  deep  silence  reigns  behind  this  curtain ;  no  one  once  within  it 
¥rill  answer  those  he  has  left  without ;  all  you  can  hear  is  a  hoUov 
echo  of  your  question,  as  if  you  shouted  into  a  chasm.  To  the 
other  side  of  this  curtain  we  are  all  bound ;  men  grasp  hold  of  it  u 
they  pass,  trembling,  uncertain  who  may  stand  within  it  to  leceiTO 
tliem ;  qvnd  sit  id,  quod  ianium  moritmi  videnL  Some  nnbelieriiig 
I^eople  tiiere  have  been  who  have  asserted  that  this  curtain  did  bat 
make  a  mockery  of  men,  and  that  nothing  could  be  seen  becsnM 
nothing  was  behind  it ;  but  to  convince  l£ese  people  the  rest  hare 
seized  them  and  hastily  pushed  them  in. 

AbT  18  DIFFICULT  OF  AcQUXBEHENT. 
9)ro(O0,  1.  40. 
^6)ton  ifl  bie  ^nfl,  oetgdngUd^  tft  t^r  ^ret^. 

The  ac(iuirement  of  art  is  difficult,  its  reward  is  transient. 

The  Man  who  has  satisfied  the  best  of  his  Tdie. 

prolog,  1.  48. 

:Dcnn  iDcr  ben  SBcflcn  fcincr  3cit  genug 
©ctl^on,  bcr  l^at  %eUht  fur  aUc  2titm, 

For  he  who  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  best  of  his  time  has 

lived  for  all  ages. 

The  Mind  op  Man. 
prolog,  L  59. 

3m  cngen  ^ti$  oercngcrt  jtc^  ber  @tnn, 

(56  m6)^t  bcr  fSften^^  mit  feinen  grogcm  Swecfcm 

Tlie  mind  is  contracted  within  a  narrow  circle ;  man  expands  it 
with  his  mightier  objects. 

A  SoLDiER^s  Life  in  War. 
Wallensteiii^a  Camp,  v.  18. 

»^cutc  ba,  ^crr  23etter,  unb  morgen  bort 
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SBic  etncn  bcr  raul^c  ^ricgcSbefcn 
Jcgt  unb  fd^uttctt  oon  £)rt  ju  £)rt 

To-day  here,  to-morrow  there,  my  kinsman,  as  the  war-broom 
sweeps  and  scatters  us  from  place  to  place. 

What  Different  Bed-fellows  we  meet  in  Life. 

Wallemtein^s  Camp,  v.  59. 

SBaS  man  ni6)t  adeS  fur  Seute  fennt ! 
Unb  rt)ic  ^it  3eit  oon  bonncn  rennt 

What  different  people  does  one  meet  in  life  !  How  time  moves 
on  with  a  ceaseless  flow  ! 

Shakespeare  says  (Tempest,  act  ii  sc,  2) : — 

"  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows." 

How  THE  Proper  Tone  is  learned. 

WallensteirCs  Camp,  vi.  27. 

2)er  fcinc  ©riff  unb  bcr  u6)tt  Zon, 

S)aS  Icmt  jtd^  nur  urn  t)e$  ^eU>^tttn  3)crfon. 

@rfler  Sdger* 

@ie  hdam  eud^  uhtl,  ^ie  Seftton. 
SBie  er  rdufpert  unb  rt)ic  cr  fpucft, 

The  clever  knack  and  the  proper  tone  are  only  acquired  by  those 
at  the  Greneral's  side.  First  Yager.  The  lesson  has  been  wofully 
thrown  away  upon  you.  How  he  hawks  and  spits  ;  that  you  have 
copied  in  the  cleverest  way. 

Live  and  let  Live. 

WallensteirCs  Camp,  vi.  106. 

@etn  @pruc^  voax :  (eben  unb  Uhtn  laffen. 

The  General's  saying  was  ever :  "  Live  and  let  live." 

Might  makes  Eight. 
WallensteirCs  Camp,  vi.  144. 

SS  ifl  l^ier  xoit  in  ben  atten  Scitcn, 
SBo  bte  ^^(tnge  nod^  adeS  i^ht  bebeuten. 
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It  is  here  as  in  times  of  old,  where  the  sword  is  what  rules. 
See  (Lat,  6r.)  Might  makes  right 

The  Will  op  Man  makes  his  Fortune. 

WaUensteirC 8  Camp,  viL  25. 

:DcS  SWenfd^cn  ^\Vit,  txi^  ift  fcin  ®lu«. 

Man's  will,  that  shapes  his  fortune. 

Milton  {Paradise  Losty  b.  i.  L  106)  speaks  of  the  "  unconquer- 
able will." 
See  (Lat.)  Wise  man,  maker  of  his  own  fortune. 

Vice  followed  by  Woe. 

Wallenstein^s  Camp,  viii.  47. 

2luf  baS  Unrcc^t,  ba  folgt  txi^  MtUX, 
SBic  tit  %^xarC  ouf  itn  l|)erben  Sroicbet, 
Winter  bcm  U  fommt  glcic^  bag  SK, 
S)a§  ifl  bic  ©rbnung  im  51  23  (5. 

Close  upon  vice  follows  woe,  as  the  onion  causes  the  tear  to  flow  : 
The  W  duly  succeeds  the  V  :  this  is  the  order  as  in  A  B  C. 
See  (Lat.)  Wickedness  its  own  punishment. 

Let  them  go,  the  Eailers. 

Wallensiein^ s  Camp,  x.  13. 

Sag  fie  9c]()cn !  finb  5Iicfcnbadf)er, 
®ct)atter  ®rf)neiber  unb  ^anbf^ubmad^er! 

Let  them  go  !     They  are  of  Tlefenbach's  corps,  the  railers,  a 
glorious  train  of  glovers  and  tailors  ! 

The  Fate  of  a  Soldier. 

Wallenstein^s  Camp,  xi.  262. 

:5)aS  ®c3f)mcrt  ifl  fein  ©paten,  fein  ^Jflug, 

SScr  bamit  ac!crn  wofltc,  ware  md()t  flug. 

@6  grunt  ung  fcin  ^atm,  e§  n)dc^§t  feine  '^(xoit, 

£)]^ne  «^cimat]^  mug  ber  <So(bat 

5luf  bem  ©rbbobcn  fluc^tig  fc^mdrmen, 

©arf  fic^  an  eignem  ^erb  nic()t  wdrmen. 
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The  sword  is  no  delving-tool  nor  plough  ;  he  who  would  till  with 
it  is  not  wise.  For  us  neither  grass  nor  grain  grows  :  without  a 
home  must  the  soldier  go,  a  changeful  wanderer,  and  can  warm 
himself  at  no  home-lit  hearth. 

To  SUCCEED  IN  THE  WORLD   OnE  MUST  BESTIR  One's-SELF, 

WallensteirCs  Camp^  xi.  290. 

SSitl  cincr  in  bcr  SBelt  waS  crjagcn, 
SDlag  tx  jid)  rul^rcn  unb  mag  jlc^  plagcn  --, 
WxVi  tx  %\x  ]f)o^cn  @]^rcn  unb  SSL^urbcn, 
S5u(f'  er  fic^  untcr  bic  gotbncn  SBurben? 
SSiH  cr  gcnicfcn  ben  SSatcrfcgcn, 
^inbcr  unb  ©nfclcin  urn  fid&  pflcgcn, 
5Sreil)'  tx  tin  c]f)rlic^  ®crt)crb'  in  SRul^* 

If  a  man  wish  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  he  must  bestir 
himself  and  work  his  brains  ;  if  he  wish  to  rise  to  honour  and 
place,  he  must  bend  his  back  to  the  golden  load.  If  he  prefer  to 
enjoy  the  delights  of  home,  with  children  and  grandchildren  round 
his  knees,  let  him  follow  an  honest  trade  in  peace. 

Plague  take  the  FELLOiys  \ 

Wallenstein^s  Camp,  xi.  325. 

<S(i)ab'  urn  bic  2euf !  ®inb  fonft  xoadxt  93rubcr. 
^bcr  baS  bcnft  xoxt  cin  ©cifcnficbcr. 

Plague  take  the  fellows  ! — they  are  brave,  I  know  : 
They  haven't  a  soul  'bove  a  soap-boiler's  though. 

He  who  would  win  must  face  Death. 

Wallenstein^s  Camp,  xi.  Chor. 

Unb  \t%tt  i^x  nidf)t  ba§  tthtn  tin, 

"^xt  ttjirb  t\x6^  baS  2ebcn  gcwonncn  fepn. 

If  you  do  not  dare  to  die,  never  will  you  win  the  prize. 

You  COME  Late. 

Piccol,  I.  1.  1. 

<^ipOit  fommt  i^r— bod^  i^x  fommt ! 

You  come  late,  yet  you  come ! 

2c 
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The  Difference  between  a  Soldier  and  a 
Peaceful  Citizen. 

Piccol.  L  2.  60. 

3)?it  UnterfcfeicD,  ^crr  ®raf  I  :£){e  cincn  fuDcn 
!Kit  nu|(id^cr  ©cf^dftigfeit  ben  S5cutcl, 
Unt)  anDrc  njiffen  nur  il^n  brat)  ju  tccren. 
:5)cr  3)c0cn  ^at  ben  ^aifcr  arm  gemaci()t ; 
S)er  9)flu9  iffc'6,  ber  i^tt  wiebcr  ftdrfen  mufl. 

Here  is  the  difference,  sir : — The  one  fills  with  profitable  industry 
the  purse  ;  the  others  know  well  to  empty  it.  The  sword  has  made 
the  Emperor  poor ;  the  plough  it  is  that  must  furnish  him  with 
resources. 

See  (Gr.)  War,  calamities  ot 

War  is  a  Rough  Game. 
Piccol,  I.  2.  100. 

@8  ift  ber  ^rieg  i\x\,  ro^  gewaltfam  ^^anbwerf. 
SDcan  fommt  nic^t  au6  mi  fanften  SUtitteln,  attcS 
2dft  fid)  md()t  fc()onen. 

War  is  a  rough  violent  trade  :  one  cannot  always  succeed  by  soft 
means  :  everything  cannot  be  spared. 

Co^vper  ( The  Task,  b.  v. )  says  — 

"  But  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at." 

What  is  the  Short  and  Long  of  this  Harangue  ? 

Piccol.  L  2.  150. 

2Ba§  ift  ber  (angen  SRcbe  furjer  (Sinn? 

What  is  the  short  meaning  of  this  long  harangue  ? 

Men's  Words  often  bolder  than  their  Deeds. 

Piccol,  L  3.  57. 

SSerjagen  n)ir  aud^  nidf)t  gu  frii^,  mein  Jreunb ! 
^ttt^  ift  bie  (©prac^e  fec!er  M  X>\t  ^l^at, 
Unb  manrf)er;  ber  in  blinbem  @ifer  je^t 
3u  jebem  5lcuferflen  entfcftloJTen  fc^eint, 
Jinb't  unernjartet  in  ber  23rufl  tin  »^erj. 
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Let  us  not  despair  too  soon,  my  friend.  Men's  words  are  ever 
bolder  than  their  deeds,  and  many  a  one,  who  now  appears  resolute 
to  meet  every  extremity  with  eager  zeal,  will  on  a  sudden  find  in 
their  breast  a  heart  which  he  wot  not  of. 


DlSSIMTJIiATION  IS  FOREIGN  TO  AN  INGENUOUS  MiND. 

Piccol,  I.  3.  104. 

3(i^  muf  il^n  fcincr  Unfc^ulb  anocrtraucn, 
SSerftcUung  ijl  bcr  offncn  ^ttXt  frcmb  5 
Unttjiffcnl^cit  aflcin  fann  i^m  W  ®eiftc§frcijicit 
a3cn)a]()rcn,  btc  ben  ^^crjog  fid()cr  mad^t 

I  must  trust  him  to  his  own  innocence  :  dissimulation  is  foreign 
to  an  ingenuous  soul.  Ignorance  alone  can  keep  alive  the  cheerful 
air  that  makes  the  Duke  secure. 

Some  Men  born  to  command. 

Piccol.  I.  4.  27. 

%t  tjl  nun  cinmat  nid^t  gcmad^t,  nad^  anbcrn 

®cfd()mcibi9  jic^  %\x  fiigcn  unb  ju  rt)enbcn, 

@S  gcl^t  i^m  n?tbcr  bic  92atur,  cr  fann'g  nici()t. 

©cworbcn  ijl  il^m  cine  ^crrfc3i)erfcele, 

Unb  ift  gcflcttt  auf  cincn  ^crrf^crplag. 

SBo]|)l  un§,  bap  c§  fo  ift !  ©6  f onncn  ftc^ 

^vx  ttjcnige  rcgicren,  ben  SSerftanb 

SScrftdnbig  braud()en— SBo^l  bcm  ©anjen,  ftnbct 

@id^  einmat  einer,  ber  m,  SKittelpunft 

gur  t)icle  5£aufcnb  rt)irb,  ein  ^alt  5— ftd^  l^inpeUt, 

SBie  cine  fefte  ©duP,  (xx{.  bie  man  pc^ 

SWit  2ufl  mag  fc^licf  en  unb  mit  Suoerftd^t 

00  einer  ift  ber  SSattenftein. 

He  is  not  made  to  bend  and  cringe  in  flattery  to  others  ;  it  goes 
against  his  nature  ;  he  can't  do  it.  There  is  in  him  a  commanding 
spirit ;  well  for  us  it  is  so  !  There  exist  few  fit  to  rule  themselves, 
few  that  use  their  imderstandings  intelligently.  Then  well  for  the 
whole,  when  there  is  found  a  man,  who  is  the  central  point,  the 
pause,  for  many  thousands — who  stands  fixed  like  a  firm-built 
column,  round  which  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence.  Such 
a  man  is  Wallenstein. 
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The  Right  Man  in  the  Right  Place. 

Piccol.  I.  4.  48. 

Sebwcbem  gtc^t  cr  feine  ^raft  l^creor, 
S)ic  cigcntl^umtic^c,  unD  gic]()t  jic  grofi, 
W^i  ieDen  ganj  baS  bleibett;  waS  er  tft, 
@r  n)ad()t  nur  brubcr,  bafi  cr'S  immcr  fcp 
Sim  rcc^tcn  £)rt  5  fo  xoix^  cr  allcr  SOlcnf^cn 
SSermogen  gu  bent  fetntgen  ju  mac^en. 

He  draws  forth  every  latent  energy,  that  which  is  peculiar  in 
each,  and  does  it  thoroughly,  leaving  to  each  all  that  nature  has 
made  them  ;  he  watches  also  that  every  man  be  in  his  right  place  ; 
thus  he  knows  to  mould  the  powers  of  all  to  his  own  end. 

Power  op  Ancient  Customs  and  Laws. 

Piccol.  I.  4.  82. 

SWcin  ^ol^n,  taf  unS  bic  oXttn,  cngen  Orbnungcn 

©cring  nic^t  ac^tcn  !  ^oftUd^  unf^dgborc 

@en)id)tc  finb'§,  bic  bcr  bcbrdngtc  SKcnfd^ 

Sin  fcincr  :5)rdn9cr  rafc^cn  SBiUcn  banb  5 

©cnn  immer  war  bic  SKiflfur  fitrc^tcrlic^  — 

:5)cr  2Bc9  bcr  Crbnung,  ging  cr  auc^  burd^  ^rummcn, 

St  ift  fcin  Umwcg.     ©rab  a\x^  gcl^t  bc8  SSli^cg, 

®c^t  bc§  »^anonbaas  furcf)tcr(irf)cr  9)fab  — 

@rf)nca  auf  bcm  ndc^ften  SBegc  (angt  cr  an, 

£Kad)t  ficf)  gcrmalmcnb  9)(a|,  urn  ^u  jcrmalmcn. 

SWcin  @obn !  bic  (©traf c,  bic  bcr  SDZenfc^  bcfd{)rt, 

SSorauf  bcr  (©cgcn  wanbclt,  biefc  folgt 

:5)cr  SlitfTc  2auf,  bcr  3:]^d(er  frcicn  ^rummcn, 

Umgcl^t  baS  SBcijcnfelb,  ben  9lcbcn]()U9c(, 

3)c§  @igcnt^um§  gcmcffne  ©rdnjcn  t^xtx(i>  — 

@o  fiil^rt  fie  fpdtcr,  fid)cr  bod()  gum  3icl. 

My  son,  let  us  not  speak  disparagingly  of  old  narrow  ordinances. 
Tliey  are  weights  of  priceless  value,  which  down-trodden  man  has 
tied  to  the  vehement  will  of  their  oppressors  ;  for  at  all  times  has 
unshackled  will  been  a  cause  of  fearful  sorrow.  Tlie  way  of  ancient 
ordinance,  though  it  may  wind  circuitously,  is  yet  no  devious  path. 
Straight  onward  goes  the  lightning's  path,  straight  the  fearful  path 
of  the  cannon-ball.     Straight  it  goes  the  shortest  way,  shattering 
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that  it  may  reach  and  shattering  what  it  reaches.  My  son,  the  road 
along  which  the  human  being  travels,  that  on  which  blessing  comes 
and  goes,  follows  the  river's  course,  the  playful  windings  of  the 
valleys,  curves  round  the  corn-fields,  the  hills  of  vines,  honouring 
the  sacred  bounds  of  property ;  and  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads 
to  the  end. 

There  is  Something  higher  than  the  Warrior's 

Excellence. 

Ficcol,  I.  4.  102. 

9?od^  l^Sl^crn  SBcrt^,  mein  <So^n,  atS  fricgerifd^cn  \ 
Sm  ^ricgc  felbcr  ip  baS  \i\it  ni^t  bcr  ^rieg. 
^ie  grofen,  fc^ncHen  S^atcn  bcr  ®cn?alt, 
3)c§  ?lugcnb(itf§  erpaunen§n)crt^c  SBunbcr, 
S)ie  finb  cS  m(i)t,  bie  baS  25cgtu(fenbe, 
S)a6  rul^ig,  mddf)ttg  :5)aurenbc  crjcugcn. 

My  son,  there  exists  a  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence.  In 
war  itself  war  is  the  end  that  is  aimed  at.  The  vast  and  sudden 
deeds  of  violence,  the  striking  wonders  of  the  moment,  these  are  not 
they  that  generate  the  calm,  the  blissful,  and  the  enduring  mighty. 

The  Violet. 
PiccoL  I.  4.  119. 

:5)cn  bluf  gen  Corbcer  gcb'  id()  l^in  mit  greuben 
gur'S  crfte  IBcUd()cn,  ba§  ber  SWdrj  un§  bringt, 
^aS  buff ge  9)fanb  bcr  neuocrjungtcn  (Srbc. 

Most  gladly  would  I  give  the  blood-stained  laurel  for  the  first 
violet  which  March  brings  us,  the  fragrant  pledge  of  the  new- 
fledged  year. 

Difference  between  Eeal  and  Pretended  Courtesy. 

Piccol.  II.  2.  20. 

SBurbig  unb  uoD  Slnflanb 
SBar  ^a^  SBcncl^mcn  —  abcr  an  bic  @tclle 
^ulbreici()  t)ertraulid()cr  »^crab(affung 
SBar  fcicrlic^c  Jormlic^fcit  gctrctcn. 
2ld()  I  unb  bic  gartc  @c^onung,  li'xt  man  jcCgte, 
@ic  l^atte  me^r  t)om  SOlitUib  aU  ber  ©unfL 
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The  reception  was  respectful  and  full  of  courtesy,  but  in  the  place 
of  condescending  confidential  kindness,  there  was  only  ceremonial 
formality.  Alas  !  the  tenderness  which  they  showed  had  more  of 
pity  than  of  favour. 

There  is  a  Turning-point  in  the  Affairs  of  Men. 

Ficcol,  II.  6.  66. 

£) !  nimm  bcr  ©tunbc  wal^r,  cl^'  fie  cntfd^lupft. 
@o  fctten  fommt  bcr  StugcnblidE  im  2cbcn, 
Ibtx  n?al|)r]^aft  n?idf)ti9  ift  unb  grof .    2So  cine 
©ntf^eibung  foU  gefd^c^cn,  ba  muf  9Sicle§ 
@ic^  gludEUd^  trcffcn  unb  jufammcnpnbcn — 
Unb  cingeln  nur,  ^crftreuct  geigcn  fici() 
^cS  ®luc!cS  gdben,  bic  ©elcgen^citen, 
'^Kt  nur  in  cincn  gcbcnSpunft  jufammcn 
©ebrdngt,  ben  f^wcrcn  grud()tcfnotcn  bilbcn, 
@ie^,  tt)ic  entfci()ctbcnb,  wie  ocr^dngnifooll 
@ic^'S  jc§t  urn  bid^  gufammenjic^t ! 

0  seize  the  moment  ere  it  slip  from  you.  Seldom  comes  the 
moment  in  life,  which  is  really  sublime  and  weighty.  When  a  great 
decision  must  be  come  to,  then  must  many  things  come  together, 
and  meet  at  the  same  moment,  and  single  threads  of  fate  must  show 
themselves,  those  circumstances,  which  have  been  woven  in  one 
potent  web,  pressing  together  to  an  important  life's  point,  see  how 
decisive  and  full  of  important  events  they  are  ! 

Numbers  give  Courage. 

Piccol.  II.  6.  83. 

:5)ie  Ifiol^c  Jlutl^  tft'§,  bic  ba§  fdf)n)crc  (Sd^iff 
SSom  ©tranbc  \)tbt — unb  jcbcm  @injclncn 
SSd^St  bag  ©emut^  im  grofcn  ®trom  ber  SDlcngc. 

It  is  the  high  tide  that  strands  the  loaded  vessel — and  each 
individual's  spirit  rises  in  the  great  stream  of  multitudes. 

A  Clever  Idea. 

Piccol.  II.  7.  236. 

SBdr'  bcr  ©cbanf  nidf)t  fo  t?crn)unfc^t  gcfd^eibt, 
SWan  n)dr'  Dcrfu^t,  i^n  ^crjlic^  bumm  ju  ncnncn. 
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Were  the  idea  not  cursedly  clever,  one  might  have  been  induced 
to  call  it  gloriously  silly. 

Our  Starting-point  is  soon  forgotten. 

Piccol,  ni.  1.  62. 

^oc^,  ttjift  i^r,  in  bcr  ^\%t  beS  SScrfolgenS 
SScrliert  man  balb  ben  ^Infang  au8  ben  5lugen. 

Thou  knowest  that  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit  men  soon  forget  the 
goal  from  which  they  started. 

The  Happy  numbers  not  the  Hours. 

Piccol.  in.  3.  73. 

:5)a  rann  fein  ^anb,  unb  feine  ®(oc!e  fc^lug. 
@§  fdj)icn  bie  3eit  bem  Ucberfeligen 
Sn  il^rcm  twi^q^tn  2aufe  fliUjuflel^en. 

Then  ran  no  sand,  then  struck  no  hours  for  us  ;  it  appeared  as  if 
time,  in  our  excess  of  happiness,  stood  still  in  its  eternal  course. 

» 

When  does  the  Game  op  Life  look  Cheerful. 

Piccol.  III.  4.  50. 

S)a§  ©piel  t>t^  2eben§  fte^t  fid^  l^eiter  an, 
SSenn  man  ben  ftd()ern  ®^a|  im  ^crjen  trdgt. 

The  game  of  life  looks  more  cheerful  when  one  carries  in  one's 
heart  the  inalienable  treasure. 

Fable  is  the  World  of  Love. 

Piccol.  III.  4.  115. 

3)te  gabct  ift  bcr  ^it^t  SQt\m<xtrotit, 
®crn  ttjol^nt  fte  untcr  g^ern,  5£ali6manen, 
©taubt  gern  an  ©otter,  xotii  jic  gotttic^  ift. 
S)ie  altcn  Jabclroefen  finb  nid^t  xm)^x, 
^a§  reijenbe  ®cfd)teci()t  ift  OiUt(^tro<xn\>ttt  5 
:5)oc^  cine  ©prac^e  hxa\x6:)t  baS  »^erj,  c$  bringt 
:5)cr  alte  iErieb  bie  atten  fWamen  wicber, 
Unb  an  bem  (Stcrncnl^immel  gel^n  fte  je^t, 
:Die  fonft  xxa  Seben  freunbltd^  xait  gemanbeU^ 
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2)ort  iDinfen  ftc  bent  Sicbcnbcn  l^crab, 
Unb  icbe§  ©rofe  bringt  unS  Supitcr 
fy^oci()  bicfen  SSag,  unb  IB  en  u§  jebe§  @d^6nc. 

Fable  is  love's  world ;  delightedly  he  dwells  among  fays  and  talis- 
manSy  delightedly  believes  in  deities,  being  himself  divine.  The  old 
fabulous  beings  are  no  longer  here,  the  beauteous  race  has  vanished, 
yet  still  the  heart  needs  a  language  ;  still  the  old  instinct  brings 
back  the  old  names,  and  to  yon  stairy  world  they  now  are  gone — 
those  who  once  used  to  share  this  earth  with  man  as  with  a  friend  ; 
to  the  lover  down  here  they  beckon,  and  even  at  this  day  it  is 
Jupiter  who  brings  whatever  is  great,  and  Venus  who  brings  every- 
thing that  is  fair ! 

I  HAVE  Lived  and  have  Loved. 

Piccol,  in.  7.  9. 

%^  ^abe  genoffen  bag  irbifd^c  ©tiicE, 
Sci^  li>abc  getebt  unb  gelicbet 

I  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  this  world,  I  have  lived  and  have 
loved. 

Woman  belongs  not  ^o  Herself. 

Piccol,  III.  8.  66. 

:©a6  SKeib  foU  fid^  ni^t  fclbcr  angcl^oren, 
5ln  frcmbeS  ®^iif fat  ift  fie  fcft  gcbunben. 
S)ie  aber  ijl  W  23cfte,  bie  fidf)  grembe§ 
Slneigncn  fann  mit  SBa^I,  an  i^rcm  ^erjen 
@§  trdgt  unb  pflegt  mit  Snntg!eit  unb  ^xtht. 

The  woman  must  not  belong  to  herself ;  she  is  bound  to  alien 
destinies.  But  she  performs  her  part  best  who  can  take  freely  of 
her  own  choice  the  alien  to  her  heart,  can  bear  and  foster  it  with 
sincerity  and  love. 

The  Voice  of  Fate. 

Piccol.  111.  8.  82. 

:©er  Bug  beS  ^erjeng  ift  be§  <S(i)iif  fa(§  ©timme. 

Fate  hath  no  voice  but  the  heart's  impulses. 

Wine. 

Piccol.  rv.  7.  42. 
^er  SBein  crpnbct  nic^ts,  er  fdf)n)a|t'§  nur  auS 

Wine  invents  nothing ;  it  only  tattles. 
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We  tremble  often  at  a  Fancy. 
Piccol.  V.  1.  105. 

Sc^  vot\%  tid^  man  oor  tecrcn  ©d^recEcn  gittert  5 
3!)odf)  n)a]^rc§  Ungtu^  bringt  bcr  falfc^c  IBa^n.    • 

1  know  that  we  often  tremble  at  an  empty  terror  ;  yet  the  false 
fancy  brings  a  real  misery,  j 

The  World  soils  us. 
PiccoL  V.  L  197. 

^tin  bcpcr  ©ol^n !  @6  ifl  nic^t  immcr  mogtid^, 

3m  2ebcn  fid^  fo  finbcrrcin  ju  fatten, 

SSie*§  unS  bic  <Stimme  le^rt  im  Snncrflen. 

3n  jlctcr  9?ot]^n?c]f)r  gcgcn  argc  Sift 

S5(cibt  a\x6)  txxi  rcb(irf)c  @emut^  nid^t  wa^r  — 

3)a§  cben  ifl  bcr  Jtuc^  bcr  bcfcn  5£^at, 

3)af  ftc,  fortjcugcnb,  immcr  SSofcS  muf  gebdrcn. 

My  dearest  son  !  it  is  not  always  possible  to.  preserve  onr  infant 
purity  in  the  world,  as  the  voice  of  conscience  teaches  us  in  our  in- 
most heart.  In  constant  alarm  against  the  wiles  of  the  wicked  the 
honest  heart  remains  not  always  pure.  This  is  the  curse  of  every 
evil  deed — that,  propagating  stUl,  it  brings  forth  evil. 

The  Power  op  Time. 
Wallenstein^ 8  Death,  1.  3.  32. 

:©od)  ixtixt  tjor  bcr  langfamcn, 
3)cr  jtittcn  ma6^t  bcr  $tit 

But  think  with  terror  on  the  slow,  the  quiet  power  of  time. 

Dally  not  with  the  Devil. 
WallensteirCs  Death,  i.  3.  64. 

SScrfluc^t,  wcr  mit  bcm  ^cufct  fptctt ! 

Accursed  he  who  dallies  with  the  devil ! 

Necessity. 
Wallensteiti^s  Death,  l.  4.  45. 
^nft  ijl  bcr  Slnblid  bcr  i^ot^wcnbigfcit. 
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!Kic^t  ol^nc  @^auber  greift  t)e6  SOlcnfc^en  ^anb 
Sn  be§  ©cfci()iif  8  gc^eimnif  Dottc  Urne. 

Stem  is  the  on-look  of  necessity.  Not  without  a  shudder  may 
the  hand  of  man  grasp  the  mysterious  urn  of  destiny. 

An  Ancient  Throne  not  easily  shaken. 
WaUenstei7i^8  Death,  i.  4.  56. 

S)u  rt)iaft  bie  ^(x6:it, 
:©ie  x\x^\<^,  fitter  t^roncnbc  crfd^uttern, 
:5)ie  in  ocrjdl^rt  gc^ctligtcm  25cfi|, 
Sn  bcr  ©cwol^n^cit  fcjtgcgrunbct  ru^t, 
'^{t  an  bcr  SSolfcr  frommcm  ^inberglaubcn 
SWit  taufcnb  gd^cn  SBurjcln  fid()  bcfcftigt. 

Thou  wouldst  shake  ^power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne, 
which  rests  on  long  holy  possession,  fast  fixed  in  custom — which  is 
boimd  by  a  thousand  tough  and  stringy  roots  to  the  people's  pious 
nurseiy-faith. 

Man  is  the  Creature  of  Custom. 
Wallenstein!s  Death,  i.  4.  70. 

©in  unft^tbarcr  ^zxx(^  tft'§,  ben  id)  furdf)tc, 
:©cr  in  bcr  9)lcnfd)cnbrufl  mir  wibcrftc^t, 
:©ur^  fci^c  gurc^t  atlcin  mir  furd)tcr(ic^ — 
5^itdf)t  tt)a§  (cbcnbtg,  fraftt)otl  fid^  ocrfunbigt, 
Sft  '^d^  gcfd^rti^c  ^\xx6:^tb(ixt.    2)a§  ganj 
©cmcinc  ift'§,  bag  cwig  ^cftrigc, 
SSaS  immcr  mar  unb  immcr  n?icbcrfc]()rt, 
Unb  morgcn  q^iit,  n?cir§  l^cutc  ^at  gcgoltcn ! 
:5)cnn  au^  ©cmcincm  ift  bcr  SDlcnfct)  gcmad)!, 
Unb  bic  ©cwol^n^cit  ncnnt  er  fcinc  5lmmc. 
SSc^  bent;  bcr  an  ben  n?urbig  attcn  ^au^ratl^ 
Sl^m  rul^rt,  ba§  tl^curc  ©rbftuc!  fciner  5l^ncn ! 
S)a§  Sa^r  ubt  cine  ijjcitigcnbc  ^raft^ 
2Ba§  grau  fur  filter  ifl,  bag  ift  i^m  gcttti^. 
®C9  im  23cfi|c,  unb  ti\x  wol^nfi  im  ^t^t, 
Unb  ^cilig  wirb'g  bic  SKcngc  bir  bcwal^rcn. 

It  is  a  foe  invisible  which  I  fear — an  enemy  in  the  human  breast 
which  opposes  me — by  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  to  me  ; 
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not  that  which,  full  of  life,  instinct  with  power,  makes  known  its 
present  being  ;  that  is  not  the  perilously  formidable.  0  no  !  it  is 
the  common,  the  quite  common,  the  thing  of  an  eternal  yasterday, 
which  ever  was  and  evermore  returns — sterling  to-morrow  for  it  was 
sterling  to-day ;  for  man  is  made  of  the  whoUy  common,  and 
custom  is  his  nurse.  Woe  then  to  them  who  lay  irreverent  hands 
on  his  old  house-furniture,  the  dear  inheritance  from  his  forefathers  ! 
For  time  consecrates,  and  what  is  grey  with  age  becomes  religion. 
Be  in  possession,  and  thou  hast  the  right,  and  sacred  will  the  many 
guard  it  for  thee. 

The  Commanding  Intellect  should  be  King. 

WallensUwH s  Death,  L  5.  26. 

Unb  ftct§  ber  .i^crrfd^ocrftdnbigftc,  bcltcbt'  i^m 
3u  fagcn,  folltc  ^crrfd^cr  fepn  unb  ^Konig. 

And  always   it  pleased  him  to  say,  the  commanding  intellect 
should  have  the  command  and  be  king. 

The  World  governed  by  Selp-Interest. 

Wallenstei'n!8  Death,  i,  6.  40. 
S)cnn  nur  com  ^ugen  roirb  btc  SBclt  regiert 

For  the  world  is  only  governed  by  self-interest. 

Every  Event  is  the  Decision  op  God. 

WallensteirC 8  Death,  L  7.  32. 

©enn  atler  Sluggang  tft  em  ©otteSurtel. 

For  all  event  is  God's  arbitreraent. 

When  Danger  is  at  hand  the  Gla.nt-Spirit  is 

called  FOR. 

Wallenstein^s  Death,  i.  7.  145. 

S)oc^  iDcnn  baS  Sleuferfte  tl^m  nol^e  txitt, 
S)er  l^o^le  (Sd^cin  c§  nid^t  mcl^r  t^ut,  ba  fdllt 
(S§  in  bic  ftarfcn  .i^dnbc  bcr  9?atur, 
3)eS  SKiefengciftcg,  ber  nur  fid^  gelj^ord^t, 
^ic^tS  oon  SBertrdgen  weif. 
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It  is  at  the  approach  of  extreme  danger,  when  a  hollow  puppet 
can  accomplish  nothing,  that  power  falls  into  the  mighty  hands  of 
Nature,  of  the  spirit  giant-bom,  who  listens  only  to  himselJ^  and 
knows  nothing  of  compacts. 

Every  Man  should  act  in  Consistence  with  himself. 

Wallenstein^s  Death,  i.  7.  159. 

^cnn  fSit6:)t  ^at  jeber  cigenc  (S^axalttx, 
3)er  ubereinjiimmt  mit  ftc^  fclbft  5  eS  gibt 
^dn  anbreS  Unrcd^t,  alS  ben  SBtberfprud^. 

For  every  individual  character  is  in  the  right  that  is  in  strict  con- 
sistence with  itself.     Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong. 

Every  Crime  has  its  own  Avenging  Angel. 

WallemteirCs  Death,  L  7;  211. 

^\6;)t  l^offc,  tt>cr  be§  "S^xa^i^txi  Sdl^nc  fd't, 
©rfrcuHd^eg  gu  crntcn.     Sebe  Unt^at 
ilrdgt  i()ren  eignen  9flac^e=@ni3c(  fd()on; 
3)ic  bofc  .i^offnung,  unter  i^rem  .i&eqem 

Let  him  that  sows  the  serpent's  teeth  not  hope  to  reap  a  joyous 
harvest.  Every  crime  has,  in  the  moment  of  its  perpetration,  its 
own  avenging  angel — dark  misgivings  at  the  inmost  heart. 

Powers  of  Destiny  are  Jealous. 

Wallenstein^s  Death,  i.  7.  221. 

®cnn  cifcrfud^tig  jinb  be§  ®d)itffal§  SKdc^tc. 
SBorcilig  Saui^jcn  greift  in  it^rc  fiit6:)it, 
^en  (©amen  legen  xoxx  in  i^re  ^dnbe, 
£)b  ®lutf,  ob  Ungtutf  aufgc^t,  le^rt  ba§  ^be. 

For  the  Powers  of  Destiny  are  jealous.  Shouts  before  victory 
encroach  on  their  rights  ;  we  place  the  seeds  in  their  hands,  the 
end  tells  us  whether  for  good  or  bad. 

Youth  is  Hasty  in  Words. 

WalUnsteins  Death,  11.  2.  99. 

@c^nett  fertig  tft  btc  Sugenb  mit  bem  SBort. 

Youth  is  too  hasty  in  words. 
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Universal  Blessings. 
WallensteirCs  Death,  ii.  2.  110. 

2Ba§  bte  ©ottltc^en  unS  fenbcn 
S3on  obcn,  ftnb  nur  attgcmcine  @uter  5 
S^r  ^\6!^t  crfrcut,  boc^  mac^t  e§  fcinen  rcic^, 
Sn  i^rem  <Staat  erringt  fic^  fcin  SBcjt|, 
S)cn  (Sbctjlcm,  baS  attgcfc^dlte  ®olb, 
SOluf  man  ben  falfc^cn  SKdd^ten  abgcmtnnen; 
S)ie  untcrm  S^agc  fc^Iimmgcartct  l^aufem 
9?tc^t  ol^ne  Cpfcr  mad^t  man  fic  Qeneigt^ 
Unb  feiner  UM,  ber  au8  i^rcm  :J)ien|l 
5)te  <Sec(e  l^dttc  rein  gurutfgejogem 

What  the  Powers  divine  send  us  from  above  are  only  blessings 
common  to  all  the  world ;  their  light  rejoices  us,  yet  it  makes  no 
man  rich — in  their  eternal  realm  no  property  is  possessed.  Tho. 
jewel,  the  all-valued  gold,  we  win  from  the  deceiving  powers,  de- 
praved in  nature,  that  dwell  beneath  the  daylight.  Not  without 
sacrifices  are  they  made  propitious,  and  there  lives  no  soul  on  earth, 
that  ever  retired  unsullied  from  their  service. 

Great  Moments  in  the  Life  op  Man. 
WallensteivUs  Death.  11.  3.  59. 

®S  <^\ht  tm  SDlenfd^enteben  Slugenbtidc^ 
aiBo  er  bem  SBeltgcift  nd^er  ift,  oXt  fonft, 
Unb  eine  gragc  frei  \)Oit  an  baS  @d^ic!fa(. 

There  exist  moments  in  the  life  of  man  when  he  is  nearer  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  world  than  is  usual,  and  possesses  freely  the  power  of 
questioning  his  destiny. 

There  is  no  Chance. 
Wallenstein^s  Death,  n.  3.  106. 

@§  gibt  !eincn  Sufatt^ 
Unb  tt)a§  unS  btinbeS  £)^ngefd^r  nur  bunft, 
®erabe  baS  Jleigt  auS  ben  tiefften  Guetten, 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  chance ;  and  what  seems  to  us  merest 
accident  springs  from  the  deepest  source  of  destiny. 
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Man's  Thoughts  gbow  by  certain  Laws. 
WallemteirCs  Deathy  IL  3.  116. 

S)e6  SWcnfc^cn  Z\)aUn  unb  ©cbanfcn,  xoi^t  \ 
@inb  nic^t,  rote  50lccrc§  blinl)  beroegtc  SBellcn. 
3)ic  innrc  SBclt,  fcin  2}lifro!ogmu§,  ift 
:Der  tiefe  @c^ad[)t^  au§  bem  fte  etDtg  queQen. 
@ic  finb  not^rocnbig,  toic  bcS  23aumcS  Jrui^t, 
<Sic  fann  bcr  3ufatt  gaufclnb  ntc^t  Dcrrcanbctn. 
^aV  ic^  beg  SDlcnfd^cn  ,Kcrn  erft  untcrfud()t, 
(So  tDcif  i^  au^  fcin  SBotlen  unb  fein  ^anbetn. 

Enow  that  the  human  being's  thoughts  ^nd  deeds  are  not  like 
ocean-billows,  blindly  moved.  The  inner  world,  his  microcosmos, 
is  the  deep  shaft,  out  of  which  they  spring  eternally.  They  grow 
by  certain  laws,  like  the  tree's  fruit— ju^ling  chance  cannot  change 
them.  Have  I  the  human  kernel  first  examined  ?  Then  I  know 
his  future  will  and  actions. 

Gratitude  from  the  House  of  Austria. 
WallenstdrHs  Death,  ii.  6.  55. 

2)anf  com  ^au$  £)eftrcid()  I 

Gratitude  from  the  house  of  Austria  ! 

This  expression  was  applied  to  Austria,  3d  December  1850,  by 
the  Prussian  Deputy,  Von  Vincke,  in  the  Prussian  Chambers,  and 
received  with  great  applause. 

Man  an  Imitative  Animal. 

WallensteirCs  Death,  iii.  4.  9. 

3)cr  50?cnfd)  ift  tin  nad)al)mcnbe§  ®efd)6pf, 
Unb  wer  ber  23orbcrjle  ift,  fu^rt  W  .^ecrbc. 

Man  is  an  imitative  creature,  and  whoever  is  foremost  leads  the 
herd. 

To  build  on  a  Narrow  Basis. 
Wallenstein^s  Death,  IIL  4.  123. 

£)  mein  ®emal;( !  ®ie  ^awtn  immcr,  hawtn 
23i§  in  bic  SBolfcn,  baucn  fort  unb  fort 
Unb  benfen  nid^t  bran,  tia^  ber  fc^malc  ®runb 
^a§  fci()tt)inbc(nb  fci()tt)anfe  SBcrf  ni^t  tragen  fann. 
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0  my  husband !  you  are  ever  building,  building  to  the  clouds, 
still  building  higher,  and  never  reflecting  that  the  poor  narrow  basis 
cannot  sustain  the  giddy  tottering  column. 

The  Unthinking  Man. 

WallensteirCs  Death,  in.  7.  42. 

Sa,  ber  cerbicnt  betrogcn  ftd^  ju  fcl^n, 
2)cr  ^erj  gefud^t  \>t\  bcm  ®ebanfcn(ofcn 
SKit  fd^ncll  Dertofd^tcn  Sugen  fc^reiben  ftd^ 
®cS  2ebcn§  23i(ber  auf  bic  gtattc  ©time, 
^\6:^t^  fdat  in  eincg  S3ufen§  ftittcn  ®runb, 
Sin  muntrer  ^inn  htvot<^t  W  itids^ttn  <Sdftc, 
S)oci()  !cine  @ccle  wdrmt  ba§  (SingerDcibe. 

Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived  who  seeks  a  heart  in 
the  unthinking  man  !  With  quickly-erased  marks  the  forms  of  life 
impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead  ;  nought  sinks  into 
the  bosom's  silent  depth  ;  quick  sensibility  moves  the  light  fluids, 
yet  no  soul  warms  the  inner  frame. 

I  KNOW  MY  PaPPENHEIMERS. 

Wallenstein^s  Death,  m.  15.  62. 
S)aran  erfenn'  i(i)  mcine  ^appen^cimer. 

Therein  I  recognise  my  Pappenheimers. 

Secrecy  is  for  the  Happy. 

WallensteivUs  Death,  ni.  18.  10. 

S)a§  ©d^eimnig 
Sft  fur  W  ®(utf(id()cn,  ba6  Ungtucf  braud^t, 
S)aS  l^offnunggtofe,  feinen  ©d^lcicr  mel^r, 
grei,  unter  taufenb  <Sonnen  fann  eg  l^anbcln. 

Secrecy  is  for  the  happy — misery,  hopeless  misery,  needs  no  veil ; 
under  a  thousand  suns  it  dares  act  openly. 

Cunning  and  Confidence. 

Walleastein's  Death,  in.  18.  86. 

^cnn  ^Kricg  ift  tw\%  jwifd^en  Sift  unb  SlrgiDol^n, 
^ur  jwifd^en  @(auben  \xnt>  S3crtraun  ip  griebc. 
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SBer  bag  SBertraun  ccrgiftet,  o  ber  morb ct 
3)ag  wcrbenbc  ©efd^lec^t  im  2cib  bcr  SKutter ! 

For  eternal  war  exists  between  cunning  and  suspicion,  only 
between  faith  and  confidence  is  there  peace.  Whoever  poisons  con- 
fidence, he  murders  future  generations  in  the  womb  of  their  mother  I 

Eage  hears  no  Leader. 

WallemteirCs  Death,  iii.  20.  16. 

S)cm  tauben  Orimm,  ber  !cinen  gutter  l^ort. 

Deep  remorseless  rage,  that  hears  no  leader. 

The  Human  Being  may  not  be  trusted  to 
Self-Government. 

Wallenstein^s  Death,  iv.  2.  40. 

3)enn  wm  jtd^  greift  ber  2)Jenfc^,  nid^t  barf  man  il^n 
3)cr  cigncn  ajldfigung  ocrtraun.     Sl^n  \^oXt 
Sn  <Sc^ranfen  nur  ba§  ^zutlxdsit  ®efeg, 
Unb  ber  Oebrduc^e  tiefgetretne  ©pur. 

For  man  spreads  his  wings — he  cannot  be  tnisted  to  self-goveni- 
ment.  He  can  only  be  kept  in  the  road  of  faith  and  duty  by  the 
clear  and  written  law,  and  the  deep-trod  footmarks  of  ancient 
custom. 

We  ought  to  listen  to  our  own  Heart. 

WallensteirCs  Death,  iv.  8.  70. 

(acpb  ebelmutl^ig  ! 
:5)a§  ^erj  unb  nic^t  bic  2Keinung  ct^rt  ben  2)?ann. 

Be  noble-minded  !  Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinion? 
of  us,  forms  our  true  honour. 

Man  is  Great  or  Little  by  his  own  Will. 

WallensteMs  Death,  iv.  8.  77. 

©in  jebcr  %\U  Un  SBert^  fic^  fclbft.     SBie  l^oc^  id) 

SWic^  felbft  anfc^Iagen  will,  'tia^  ftc^t  bei  niir. 

®o  ^oc^  gcftellt  ift  feiner  auf  ber  ^rbe, 

^af  id)  mic^  felber  ncbcn  i^m  t)erad)te. 

2)en  2Kcnf^en  mac()t  fein  SSilU  grof  unb  ficin. 
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Every  man  stamps  his  value  on  himself.  The  price  we  challenge 
for  ourselves  is  given  us.  There  does  not  live  on  earth  the  man,  be 
his  station  what  it  may,  that  I  despise  myself  compared  with  him, 
Man  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  OAvn  will. 

Distant  Evils  are  magnified. 

WallensteirCs  Death,  iv.  9.  82. 

^aS  Qegenwdrf  ge  Ungliid  trdgt  jid^  leic^t, 
S)oc^  graucntjott  oergrof  ert  cS  bcr  3njeifcl 
Unb  ber  (Srwartung  £lua(  bcm  xotxt  ^tfcrntem 

The  misfortune  that  is  before  us  is  easily  borne,  the  mists  of 
doubt  magnify  evils  to  a  shape  of  horror. 

Misery. 
WallensteivUs  Death,  iv.  11.  30. 

grei  gel^t  \>a%  Ungtutf  burd^  bie  ganjc  Srbe  I 

Misery  travels  free  through  the  whole  earth  ! 

The  Pilgrim  counts  not  the  Distance. 

Wallenstein^ 8  Death,  iv.  11.  33. 

^a^it  ber  9)itger  2»eitcn; 
SBenn  er  jum  fcrnen  ®nabenbi(be  iDatlt  ? 

Does  the  pilgrim  count  the  miles  when  he  travels  to  some 
distant  shrine  of  hope  ? 

The  Hope  op  the  Noble. 

WallensteirC 8  Death,  rv.  12.  26. 

S)ag  ift  ba§  2oo§  be§  <Sc^6nen  auf  ber  @rbe  I 

That  is  the  lot  of  the  noble  upon  earth  ! 

No  Pang  is  permanent  with  Man. 

Wallemtein^s  Death,  v.  3.  55. 

SBerfd^mcrgen  werb*  i^  bicfen  (Sd^lag,  bag  roeif  i^, 
S)enn  roag  ccrfd^merjte  ntd^t  ber  fDJenfd^  !  SBom  ^o^ften 
SBie  tjom  ©cmcinftcn  (crnt  er  (td)  entmol^nen, 
^enn  il^n  beftegen  t>u  gemalf  gen  @tunben. 

2d 
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I  shall  grieve  down  this  blow,  of  tliat  I  am  conscious  ;  for  what 
does  not  man  grieve  down  1  From  the  highest  as  firom  the  vilest 
thing  he  learns  to  wean  himself,  for  the  strong  hours  conquer  him. 

The  Fisherman's  Boat. 
Wallenstein^s  Death,  v.  4.  40. 

mm  gurft  I  ma  leid^tem  SWutl^e  !nupft  bcr  arme  gifc^er 

3)en  ftcinen  SWac^cn  an  im  jtc^ern  ^M, 

@ic^t  er  im  @turm  bag  grof e  SDlecrfc^iff  ftranbcm 

My  Prince  !  with  light  heart  the  poor  fisherman  moors  his  little 
boat  in  a  secure  port,  and  sees  the  lofty  ship  stranded  amid  the 
storm. 

Hope. 
WallensteirCs  Death,  v.  4.  64. 

SDem  Ungtud  tft  bie  ^offnung  gugcfcnbct 

gurc^t  foil  ba§  ^arxpt  be6  ®(u(f(id^en  umfd^meben^ 

^enn  emtg  manfet  beg  ®efc^t(fe§  fBage. 

Hope  is  sent  to  the  unfortunate ;  fear  hovers  round  the  head  of 
the  prosperous — ^for  the  scales  of  fate  are  ever  unsteady. 

The  Long  Sleep  of  Death. 

WallensteirCs  Death,  v.  6.  85. 

®uf  ^(x^i,  ©orbon ! 

Sd^  bcnfc  eincn  (angcn  (ad()(af  ju  tl^un. 

Good  night,  Gordon  !  I  think  to  make  a  long  sleep  of  it. 

Easy  to  advise  in  the  Port. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  i.  1.  146. 

S3om  fid()ern  ^ort  ia^t  field's  gemdc^tic^  ratl^en. 

When  safe  in  the  port  it  is  easy  to  advise. 
I  DO  BUT  WHAT  I  MAT  NOT  LEAVE  UNDONE. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  l.  1.  166. 

ganbSmann,  troftet  i^x 
SOJcin  SBcib,  tt>cnn  mtr  tt)a§  SKenfc^tic^eS  begegnct; 
3^  ^ab  get^an,  toag  td^  nid^t  taffen  fonnte. 
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Herdsman,  do  thou  console  my  wife  if  aught  of  ill  befall  me ;  I 
only  do  what  I  may  not  leave  uiKione. 

When  will  Deliverance  come  to  this  Land  ? 
Wilhdm  Tell,  L  1.  193. 

SBann  iDirb  bcr  Slettcr  fommen  biefcm  fianbc  ? 

Righteous  Heaven !  when  will  deliverance  come  to  this  land  ? 

This  was  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  Germans  when  they 
were  oppressed  by  the  French. 

God  never  deserts  the  Brave. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  i.  2.  132. 

^em  fD^utl^tden  ^ilft  ®ott  i 

Grod  helps  the  brave  1 
See  (Lat.)  Fortune  favours  the  brave. 

Peace  and  Quietness. 

Wilhdm  Tell,  L  3.  74. 

^S^ixt  fc^netlen  ^errfc^cr  ftnb'S,  \>\t  furj  rcgteren. 
— SBenn  fid^  ber  Jol^n  er^ebt  auS  feinen  @^lunben 
Sofd^t  mox^,  \i\t  geuer  auS,  bic  ©d^iffe  fud^en 
SUcnbS  ben  »!^afen,  unb  ber  mdd^fge  @etft 
©el^t  ol^nc  ©c^aben,  fpurtog,  uber  bic  Srbc. 
(Sin  Seber  (ebe  jtitt  \it\  (tc^  bal^cim  5 
S)em  Jriebtid^en  gcwdl^rt  man  gem  ben  gricbem 

Impetuous  rulers  have  the  shortest  reigns.  When  the  impetuous 
south  wind  rises  from  its  chasms  men  cover  up  their  fires,  the  ships 
in  haste  make  for  the  harbour,  and  the  mighty  spirit  sweeps  over 
the  earth,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  Let  every  man  live  quietly  at 
home.     Peace  is  rarely  denied  to  the  peaceful. 

The  Eye. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  L  4.  138. 

£)  etne  eble  ^^immeUgabe  ifl 

2)aS  "Mii  beS  ^uge§— ^ae  SBefen  Uben 
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3)ie  9)flanjc  fclbft  It^xi  frcubig  fid^  gum  ^\6^it. 

0  the  eye's  light  is  a  noble  gift  of  heaven.  All  beings  live  from 
light,  each  fair  created  thing — ^the  very  plants  turn  with  a  joyful 
transport  to  the  light. 

I  AM  THE  Last  of  my  Race. 

Wilhdm  Tell,  n.  1.  100. 

3c^  Bin  ber  te^tc  meineS  ©tammS— SWein  9?ame 
(gnbet  mit  mir. 

I  am  the  last  of  all  my  race.     My  race  ends  with  me. 

Fatherland. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  ii.  1.  163. 

^nS  IBaterlanb^  an§  tl^eure,  f^ltef  btd^  an, 
^ag  l^alte  feft  mit  beinem  ^anitn  ^ti%txi, 
S^itx  finb  bic  flar!en  SBurjcln  beiner  <^aft 

Cling  to  the  land,  the  dear  land  of  thy  sires — grapple  to  that 
with  thy  whole  heart  and  soul ;  here  are  the  strong  roots  of  thy 
power. 

A  New  Race  is  springing  up. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  n.  1.  195. 

@g  Itbt  ein  anberg  benfenbcS  Ocfd^tei^t ! 

a  race  is  springing  up  that  think  not  as  their  fathers  thought 
before. 

One  Heart,  one  Race. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  ii.  1.  258. 

SBir  finb  ein  SSotf,  unb  einig  woOcn  tt)ir  l^anbelm 

We  are  all  one  people,  and  will  act  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Force  is  a  Fearful  Thing. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  n.  2.  382. 

©c^recftid)  immcr, 
5luc^  in  Qcrcd^ter  ®ac^e,  ift  ®ett)a(t 
®ott  ^i(ft  nur  bann,  tt)enn  2Kcnfd()cn  nid^t  mcl^r  l^clfen. 

Even  in  a  righteous  cause  force  is  a  fearful  thing ;  God  only 
helps  when  men  can  help  no  more. 
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We  swear  to  be  a  Nation  of  True  Brothers. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  n.  2.  510. 

SBir  iDollen  fepn  txx^,  cinjig  SBol!  Don  SBrubern, 
3n  feiner  $^ot^  unS  trennen  unb  ©cfal^r. 

We  swear  to  be  a  nation  of  true  brothers,  never  to  part  in 
danger  or  in  death. 

The  Cautious  Man. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  in.  1.  72. 

SBer  9ar  ju  tjiel  bebenft,  iDtrb  wenig  leiftem 

He  that  is  over-cautious  will  do  little. 

Excessive  Eigour  misses  its  Am. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  m.  3.  184. 

3u  tt>ett  getrteben 
SBerfel^tt  bte  ^trenge  tl^re6  weifen  3wetf«, 
Unb  aHjujtraff  gefpannt  jerfpringt  ber  SBogen. 

Rigour  pushed  too  far  is  sure  to  miss  its  aim,  however  good,  as 
the  bow  snaps  that  is  bent  too  stiffly. 

Man  is  like  a  Ball. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  IV.  1.  59. 

5)er  ®turm  ift  SWetfter;  SBtnb  unb  SBelle  fpiclen 
fdaVi  rait  bcm  SOJenf^en. 

The  storm  is  master.     Man  is  like  a  ball  tossed  betwixt  the 
winds  and  billows. 

Be  united. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  iv.  2.  158. 

@e9b  einig  —  eintg  —  einig. 

Be  one — be  one — ^be  one. 

The  Opportunity  is  Good. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  iv.  3.  1. 

^urc^  biefe  ^o^le  ©affe  muf  er  fommen  \ 
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(gS  ful^rt  fcin  anbrcr  SBcg  nad^  ^fnad^t — ^ier 
SBottenb'  ic^'S— 3)ic  ©elcgcn^cit  ifl  gunflig* 

Here  tbrougli  this  deep  defile  he  needs  must  pass ;  there  leads 
no  other  road  to  Ktlssnacht ;  here  I  finish  it — ^the  opportunity  is 
good. 

This  soliloquy  of  Tell  is  a  passage  used  in  the  schools  of  Germany 
for  declamation. 

Thy  Sand  is  run. 

WilMm  Tell,  iv.  3.  7. 

!D{ad^  betne  SHe^nung  mit  bem  ^immel,  SSogt ! 
gort  muft  bu,  beinc  U^r  ift  abgctaufcru 

Now  balance  thine  account  with  heaven !  Thou  must  away 
from  earth — ^thy  sand  is  run. 

The  Milk  of  Human  Kindness. 

WilMm  Tell,  rv.  3.  23. 

Sn  gdl^renb  SDrad^cngift  l^aft  bu 
3)te  aXttd^  ber  frommen  ^enfart  mir  Derwanbelt. 

The  milk  of  human  kindness  thou  hast  turned  to  rankling  poison 
in  my  breast. 

There  is  a  God  to  punish. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  iv.  3.  37. 

®S  lebt  em  ®ott  ju  ftrafcn  unb  ju  rdc^cn. 

There  is  a  God  to  punish  and  avenge. 

No  Peace  near  Wicked  Neighbours. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  iv.  3.  124. 

®§  fann  ber  grommftc  nid^t  im  Jrieben  blciben, 
SBenn  eg  bem  bofen  ^ac^bar  nid^t  gefdUt 

The  most  peaceful  dwells  not  in  peace  if  wicked  neighbours  hinder. 

Kevenge  is  Barren  of  itself. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  v.  1.  189. 

@o  trdgt  bte  Untl^at  il^nen  f etne  grud^t ! 
Slad^e  trdflt  f eine  gruc^t !  @i^  felbft  ift  fie 
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SDie  furc^tertic^e  ^al^rung,  il^r  ®enuf 

3ft  3Rort),  unb  il^re  ©dttigung  baS  ©raufcn. 

Their  crime  has  brought  no  fruit !  Revenge  is  barren  of  itself ! 
Itself  is  the  dreadful  food  it  feeds  on ;  its  delight  is«niurder,  and  its 
satiety  despair. 

The  Home  of  the  Brave. 
The  Bride  of  Messina,  p,  394  (ed.  Stuttgard,  1847). 

^x^t  tDO  bie  golbene  @ereg  lad^t 
Unb  bcr  fricbtic^c  9)an,  ber  gluren]6e]^uter, 
SS$o  baS  @tfen  mi^^t  in  ber  SBerge  <i$d^ad^t; 
3)a  cntfpringen  ber  Srbe  ©ebieter. 

It  is  not  where  the  golden-eared  Ceres  laughs,  and  the  peaceful 
Pan,  lord  of  the  flowery  plains,  but  where  the  iron  lies  hid  in  the 
mountain-cave,  that  the  lords  of  the  earth  spring  up. 

The  Cuese  op  the  Great. 
The  Bride  of  Messirva,  p,  404. 

Q^t  ift  ber  Jtuc^  ber  ^i^ol^en,  H^  bie  SKiebern 
^\6^  t^reS  offnen  £)^r$  bemdd^tigen. 

It  is  the  curse  of  the  great  that  the  low  possess  themselves  of 
their  open  ears. 

An  Angry  Word. 
The  Bride  of  Messina,  p,  409. 

m^t  SBurgetn  auf  ber  2ippe  fd^tdgt  ba6  SBort, 
3)aS  unbebac^t  bem  fd^netten  3orn  entflo^en, 
S)od^  Don  bem  £)]^r  be§  %x(^xot)^n%  aufgefangen, 
^ied^t  eg  xoxt  ©c^tingfraut  cnbloS  trcibenb  fort, 
Unb  ^dngt  an^  S^txi  |id^  an  mtt  taufenb  Slepen, 
@o  trennen  enblid^  in  SSerworrenl^eit 
Unl^eilbar  jtc^  bie  ®uten  unb  bie  SBeften  I 

The  word  of  passion,  that  has  escaped  without  intention,  strikes 
not  roots  from  the  lips,  yet,  swallowed  by  suspicion's  ears,  it  creeps 
like  a  rank  poisonous  weed,  and  hangs  about  the  heart  with  thou- 
sand shoots,  separating  at  last  in  sad  perplexity  the  good  and  best 
without  a  chance  of  reconciliation  ! 
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MoBTAL  Joy  eybb  on  thb  Wing. 

Tht  Bride  of  Messina,  p,  41 1. 

©eflugelt  tft  bad  ®iudi  unb  \fiy(ott  %\x  btnben, 
fKut  in  tjcrfd^loflher  2abe  wirb'S  bc»a^rt, 
^$  @d^n)eigen  tft  jum  <&uter  il^m  %t\t%t, 
Unb  tafi^  entfliegt  eS,  loenn  ®ef(l^n>d|igfeit 
SSotetltg  iDagt  bie  ^ecfe  ju  erl^ebem 

Mortal  joy  Is  ever  on  the  wing  and  hard  to  bind ;  it  can  only  be 
kept  in  a  closed  box ;  with  silence  we  best  guard  the  fickle  good, 
and  swift  it  vanishes  if  a  flippant  tongue  haste  to  raise  the  lid. 

Man's  Lifb. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p,  419. 

6ttt>a$  fiurd^ten  unb  l^offen  unb  forgen 

Skuf  bet  Sktnf^  fur  ben  fommenben  fDlorgen. 

Man  must  fill  the  coming  morning  with  fears  and  hopes  and  cares. 

The  Delights  of  Peace. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  419. 

@c^6n  tft  ber  Jricbe  I  @tn  (ieb(id&er  ^mU 

ZitQt  er  gelagert  am  rul^igen  fBa6), 

Unb  bie  ppfenben  Sdmmcr  ^rafen 

Suftig  urn  il^n  auf  bem  fonnt^ten  SRafcn ! 

@ufle6  Zbnm  entlo^t  er  ber  ^ibU, 

Unb  bag  @^o  be§  SBergeS  n)irb  wac^^ 

£)ber  im  ®(^tmmer  ber  ^henhvht^c 

SBtegt  if)n  in  ^d^lummer  ber  murme(nbe  93ad^* 

Peace  is  lovely  !  a  beauteous  boy  he  lies  couched  by  the  tranquil 
brook,  where  the  skipping  lambkins  feed  joyfully  around  him  in  the 
sunny  meadow  !  His  flute  discourses  sweet  music,  waking  up  the 
echoes  of  the  hills,  or  else  the  murmurs  of  the  streamlet  lull  him  to 
sleep  in  the  sunset's  ruddy  sheen. 

Gentle  Humility. 
The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  430. 
'^^am^aftt  ^tmut^  ift  ber  SReije  ^rone, 
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3)enn  txx^,  SSerborgcncg  ift  |tc^  ba6  ^c^onc, 
Unb  eg  erf^ritft  t)or  feincr  cignen  SDlad^t 

Modest  humility  is  beauty's  crown,  for  the  beautiful  is  a  hidden 
thing  and  shrinks  from  its  own  power. 

Moore  says  : — 

"  Humility,  that  low,  sweet  root, 
From  which  all  heavenly  virtues  shoot" 

TniB  IS  A  Blooming  Field. 
The  Bride  of  Mesdnay  p,  467. 

2eid^t  Dcrfd^ttJtnbet  ber  Z^attn  @pur 

SBon  ber  fonncbelcuc^tcten  Srbc, 

^ie  aug  bem  5lntli|  bie  Ictd^te  ©cberbc — 

Slber  nid^ts  tfl  Dcrtorcn  unb  Derfc^wunben, 

SBa§  bie  gel^eimmfoott  tt>a(tenbcn  @tunbett 

Sn  ben  bun!e(  fc^affcnben  <Sd^oof  aufnal^men — 

S)ie  3eit  ift  eine  blu^enbe  Slur, 

@in  grog e§  gcbenbigeS  ift  bie  dlatuv, 

Unb  aUeg  ift  Jrud^t,  unb  alleS  ift  @amen» 

The  traces  of  human  deeds  fade  swiftly  away  from  the  sun-lighted 
earth,  as  the  transient  shade  of  thought  from  the  brow,  but  nothing 
is  lost  and  dissipated,  which  the  rolling  hours,  replete  with  secrets, 
have  received  into  their  dark  creative  bosom.  Time  is  a  blooming 
field ;  nature  is  ever  teeming  with  life,  and  all  is  seed,  and  all  is 
fruit. 

Patience  is  our  best  Lesson. 
The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  481. 

SBenn  bte  SS^oIfen  getl^urmt  ben  ^immel  f^n>drjen, 

SBenn  bumpftofenb  ber  5)onner  ^aUt, 

^a,  ba  fu^len  ftc^  aQe  ^erjen 

Sn  be6  furc^tbaren  ^6)id\ai$  ©ewatt. 

^ber  auc^  au^  enttoblltex  ^b\)t 

^ann  ber  junbenbe  3)onncr  fc^tagem 

^arum  in  beinen  fro^lic^en  Za^en 

gurd^tc  be«  UnglutfS  tutfifd^e  m^t  I 

92ic^t  an  t>it  ©uter  l^dnge  bein  ^erj, 

Die  ^a$  ^thtn  Dergdngtid^  jieren ! 
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SBcr  beft|t,  ber  lemc  tjerlteren, 

SBer  \m  ®lucf  ift,  t)cr  Icmc  ben  @d^mer§  I 

When  the  clouds  piled  up  aloft  darken  the  sky ;  when  the 
thunder's  loud  peal  echoes  around — then,  then  our  trembling  bosoms 
own  the  might  of  awful  destiny.  But  also  from  the  cloudless  air  can 
the  lightning's  glare  dart  forth.  Therefore  in  thy  joyous  days  fear 
the  approach  of  sad  fate  !  set  not  thy  heart  on  the  goods  of  this  life, 
flowers  that  bloom  but  to  decay !  Let  him,  who  is  in  possession  of 
a  good,  learn  to  be  content  to  lose  it ;  let  him,  who  is  in  the  lap  of 
prosperity,  learn  to  endure  pains ! 

Hid  is  the  Womb  of  Time. 

2%e  Bride  of  Messina,  p,  484. 

aScrmauett  ift  bcm  ^terbttd^en  \iit  Sufunft, 

Unb  fern  %t\>ti  burd^bo^rt  ben  e^rncn  ^^tmrnet. 

£)b  red^tg  bie  SBogcl  fltegcn  obcr  ixnU, 

3)ie  @terne  fo  pd^  obcr  anberg  fugen, 

^\6:it  @mn  ift  in  bem  SBud^c  ber  0iatur, 

'^'xt  ilraumfunfl  trdumt,  unb  aVit  Setc^en  trugcm 

Futurity  is  impregnable  to  mortal  ken  :  no  prayer  pierces  through 
heaven's  adamantine  walls.  Whether  the  birds  fly  right  or  left, 
whatever  be  the  aspect  of  the  stars,  the  book  of  Nature  is  a  maze, 
dreams  are  a  lie,  and  every  sign  a  falsehood. 

Prudent  Forethought. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  jp,  489. 

Unb  wcr  jld^  t)crmift  c§  ftuglic^  gu  njcnbcn, 
®er  mug  eS  fetbcr  crbaucnb  tJoUcnbcn. 

Whoever  fails  to  turn  aside  the  ills  of  life  by  prudent  forethought 
must  submit  to  fulfil  the  course  of  destiny. 

Nature's  Quiet  Joys. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p,  492. 

SBol^t  bcm  I  '^t\i<^  mug  i^  t^n  pretfcn, 
3)cr  in  ber  ^title  ber  (dnbtii^en  glur, 
gem  tjon  beS  2ebenS  ijernjorrenen  ^reifen, 
^inbUc^  ik^i  an  ber  SBrujl  ber  SWatur. 
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^enn  baS  ^tx%  wirb  mir  fd^wer  in  bcr  gurften  ^Jaldften, 
SBcnn  id^  ^erab  tjom  ©ipfcl  bcS  ®lu(f8 
@turjcn  fcl^c  bie  ^od^ften,  bic  SBcftcn 
3n  bet  ^^m^t  beg  ^ugenbltcig  I 

Happy  must  I  regard  him,  who,  amidst  the  stillness  of  the  country, 
far  from  the  turmoil  and  pomps  of  life,  childlike  lies  on  nature's 
bosom.  For  my  heart  is  sad  in  the  princely  hall,  when  I  see  the 
good  and  great  hurled  from  their  towering  pride  of  state  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye ! 

Freedom  on  the  Mountains. 
The  Bride  of  Messina,  p,  493. 

Sluf  ben  SBergen  ift  %xt{^di  \    ^er  ^auc^  ber  ©ruftc 

©tetgt  nid^t  ^inauf  in  bie  reincn  2uftc  5 

^te  SBelt  ift  t)oafommen  uberaQ^ 

SBo  ber  fD^enfd^  nid^i  l^infommt  mit  feiner  Cluat. 

On  the  mountains  is  freedom !  the  breath  of  decay  never  sullies 
the  pure  blowing  air  ;  nature  is  perfect,  wherever  we  stray,  if  man 
did  not  come  in  to  deform  it  with  care  ! 

Death  is  a  Mighty  Mediator. 
The  Bride  of  Messina,  p,  498. 

Qm  mci6^i\%tx  S^crmittter  ijl  ber  5£ob. 

^a  tofd^en  aQe  3orne§flammen  au^, 

2)er  ^ag  oerfBl^nt  fid^,  unb  baS  fd^5ne  ajJitteib 

SWeigt  (1(|,  ein  weincnb  <Sc^n)eflerbilb,  m\i  fanft 

Slnfc^miegenber  Umarmung  auf  bic  Urne* 

Death  is  a  mighty  mediator.  There  all  the  flames  of  rage  are 
extinguished,  hatred  is  appeased,  and  angelic  pity,  like  a  weeping 
sister,  bends  with  gentle  and  close  embrace  over  the  funeral  um. 

Death  Sublimes  the  Mortal. 
The  Bride  of  Messina,  p,  499. 

^er  5Sob  l^at  eine  rcinigenbe  .Rraft, 
3n  feincm  untjergdnglid^cn  3)atafle 
3u  ed^ter  SSugenb  reinem  ^iamant 
^ag  ^terbltd^e  ju  Idutern  unb  bie  g^edCen 
2)er  manget^aften  SOlenfc^^eit  %\x  uer^el^ren. 
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Death  has  a  purifying  power  in  ]us  undecaying  palace  to  sublime 
the  mortal  to  the  pure  diamond  of  perfect  virtue,  and  purge  away 
the  stains  of  frail  humanity. 

Life  is  not  the  Highest  Good. 

The  Bride  of  Messina^  p.  504. 

^aS  2ebcn  ift  ter  Outer  ^od^jlcS  ni^t, 
®cr  Ucbel  grofteS  abcr  ijl  bic  @d^utb. 

Life  is  not  the  supreme  good ;  but  of  all  earthly  ills  the  chief  is — 
guilt. 

Farewell  to  Beloved  Scenes. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans  :  Prologue,  4. 

%t%i  tt)o]^(  x^i  SBcrgc,  x^i  ^tlk^bUn  ^riftett/ 

S^r  trauUd^  jlHttcn  Z\)bXtx  UUt  wo^t  I 

So^anna  wtrb  nun  nic^t  mci^r  auf  eud^  wanbcln, 

Sol^anna  fagt  eud^  en^tg  Sebcmol^l ! 

Sl^r  aSiefcn,  bie  id^  rodffcrtc,  \\^x  S5dume, 

®ie  ic^  gcpflanjct,  grunet  fro^tidj)  fort  I 

^tbt  TOol^l  i^r  ©rotten  unb  ilj^r  ful^ten  25runncn  I 

®u  @d^o,  l^otbe  <Stimme  biefc§  5X^a(g, 

®ie  oft  mix  Slnttrort  ^ah  auf  meine  Cieber, 

So^anna  gel^t,  unb  nimmer  fcl^rt  (le  tricber  ! 

Farewell,  ye  mountains,  ye  beloved  glades,  ye  truly  tranquil 
valleys,  fare  ye  well !  Joanna  will  never  more  wander  through  you. 
Joanna  bids  you  an  eternal  farewell !  Ye  meads  which  I  have 
watered,  ye  trees  which  I  have  planted,  bloom  still  in  beauty ! 
Farewell,  ye  grottoes  and  ye  crystal  springs  !  Thou  echo,  sacred 
voice  of  this  vale,  that  hast  often  responded  to  my  songs,  Joanna 
goes  and  never  returns  ! 

The  Power  op  the  Bard. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  L  2.  24. 

@o  fd^affe  weld^eg.  —  @b(e  danger  burfcn 

^i^i  ungee^rt  ijon  meinem  ^ofe  giel^n. 

(Sie  madj)en  un8  X>tx[  burrcn  ©cepter  blu^n, 

@ie  flcdj)ten  ben  unfterbtic^  grunen  3n)etg 

®e8  2eben§  in  bie  unfruc^tbare  ^rone, 

@ie  flellen  ][>errfc^enb  fic^  ben  ^errfd^ern  gteid^, 
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5lu§  Id^ttn  aSunfd^cn  %QL\xtn  fie  pd^  5£]^ronc, 
Unb  ntd)t  im  d^aume  Itegt  tl^r  l^armtoS  9leic^ ; 
^rum  foU  ber  ©anger  mtt  bem  ^onig  ge^en, 
@te  betbe  tDol^nen  auf  ber  !0lenfc^]^ett  ^o^en  ! 

Grold  must  be  procured.  Noble  bards  must  not  go  unbonoured 
from  our  court.  It  is  tbey  wbo  make  our  barren  sceptre  bloom,  it 
is  tbey  who  twine  tbe  never-fading  green  of  life  around  our  fruitless 
crown.  Keigning,  tbey  rank  themselves  as  kings,  erect  their  throne 
of  gentle  wishes,  and  their  harmless  realm  exists  not  in  space ; 
therefore  should  the  bard  accompany  the  king,  they  both  dwell  in 
the  higher  sphere  of  life ! 

Impossibilities. 
The  Maid  of  Orleans^  i.  3.  48. 

^ann  \6^  ^rmeen  auS  ber  @rbe  ftampfen  ? 
aSdi^St  mir  ein  ^ornfetb  in  ber  flad^en  ^anb  ? 

Can  I  with  a  stamp  summon  armies  from  the  earth  ?  or  grow  a 
corn-field  in  my  open  palm  ? 

A  Nation's  Honour. 
The  Maid  of  Orleans,  i.  5.  81. 

^id^tswurbig  ift  bie  0iation,  bie  nid^t 
S^r  ^UeS  freubig  fe|t  an  tl^re  Sl^re. 

Worthless  is  the  nation  that  does  not  with  pleasure  venture  its 
all  for  honour. 

Fighting  for  Religion. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  i.  5.  170. 

syjic^tS  fd^ont  er  felber  unb  erwartet  jid^ 
SWid^t  ^(^onung,  roenn  bie  Sl^re  ruft,  xotnn  er 
gur  feine  ©otter  ober  fetne  ®o|en  fdmpft. 

Men  show  no  mercy  and  expect  no  mercy,  when  honour  calls,  or 
when  they  fight  for  their  idols  or  their  gods. 

A  Slaughter  rather  than  a  Fight. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  L  9.  50. 

(Sin  ^d^lad^ten  xoax'%,  nid^t  etne  ^d^lac^t  ju  nennen^ 

It  was  a  slaughter  rather  than  a  fight ! 
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Britain. 
The  Maid  of  Orleans,  n.  1.  79. 

fflit  toav  ber  fRuf)m  M  fbxitttn  qlan^mhev, 
^U  ta  et;  feinem  guten  @d^n)ett  alleut 
SSertraucnt,  o^nt  ^clferS^elfer  fod^t. 
@8  fdmpfc  Jeter  feme  ^6)la(i!i)t  aUtin, 
^enn  en)tg  bteibt  eg  ma^r :  fronjoftf^  fBlut 
Unt)  engttfc^  fann  jlc^  rebtic^  nie  t)ermtfc^etu 

Never  did  Britain's  fame  shine  more  brightly  than  when,  trusting 
to  her  own  good  sword,  she  fought  alone.  Let  each  one  fight  his 
battle  for  himself ;  for  it  is  an  eternal  truth  that  French  and  English 
blood  can  never  blend  together. 

Day  follows  the  Blackest  Night. 
The  Maid  of  Orleans,  in.  2.  60. 

SSag  Wirt  eS  auf  tie  tttffte  ^a6)t,  unb  fommt 
®ie  3eit,  fo  reifen  aud^  tic  fpdf  jlen  gruc^tc ! 

Day  follows  the  murkiest  night,  and  when  the  time  comes,  the 
latest  fruits  also  ripen  ! 

Mercy. 
The  Maid  of  Orleans,  in.  4.  33. 

grei  mt  ta§  girmamcnt  tie  SBelt  umfpannt, 
@o  mug  tie  ©nabe  Jreunt  unt  geint  umfd^tteflen. 
@6  fc^)i(lt  tie  ®onne  i]f)re  ©tral^ten  gteid^ 
^a6)  alien  SRdumen  ter  Unentlici^feit, 
©leid^meffent  gieft  ter  »g)immel  feinen  Z^au 
^uf  aKe  turftenten  ©etrdc^fe  a\x$. 
SBa§  irgent  gut  ift  unt  tjon  oben  fommt, 
Sft  allgemein  unt  ol^ne  SSorbe^alt, 
3)od^  in  ten  Jalten  wol^nt  tie  Sinflernig ! 

As  freely  as  the  firmament  embraces  the  worid,  so  mercy  must 
encircle  friend  and  foe.  The  sun  pours  forth  impartially  his  beams 
through  all  the  regions  of  infinity  ;  heaven  bestows  the  dew  equally 
on  every  thirsty  plant.  Whatever  is  good  and  comes  from  on  high 
is  universal  and  without  reserve  ;  but  in  the  heart's  recesses  dark- 
ness dwells. 
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The  Mighty  Present. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  in.  4.  54. 

3)cr  SWenfc^  ift,  bcr  UhtnVx^  fu^tenbc, 
^er  letd^te  9iaub  beg  mdd^f  gen  ^ugenbltciS. 

Man,  living,  feeling  man,  is  the  easy  sport  of  the  oveTmasteiing 
present. 

Folly. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  m.  6.  27. 

Unftntt;  bu  ftegft/  unb  x^  muf  unterge^n  I 

^it  bcr  3)umm]i>cit  fdmpfen  ®6tter  fetbjl  tjcrgebenS. 

Sr^abenc  S3crnunft,  Ud^t^efle  ^od^ter 

^eS  gotttic^cn  S^auTpM,  weifc  ©runbcrin 

®cS  aSettgcbdubcg,  Juljircrm  bcr  <Sterne, 

SBcr  bijl  bu  bcnn,  VDcnn  bu,  bcm  tollcn  SHof 

3)cS  SlbcrnjigcS  an  ben  ©d^rocif  gebunbcn, 

Cl^nmdd^tig  rufenb,  mxt  bcm  5£runfenen 

®td^  fel^enb  in  t)tn  Slbgrunb  jlurjcn  hiuft ! 

SScrflu^t  fc9,  tDcr  fein  2ebcn  an  baS  ®rofe 

Unb  SBurb'gc  wcnbct  unb  bebad)tc  3)(anc 

^\t  rocifcm  ®cijl  cntwirft  I  ^em  ^arrcnfonig 

©c^ort  bie  SBclt 

Folly,  thou  conquerest,  and  I  mnst  yield  !  Against  stupidity  the 
very  gods  fight  in  vain.  Exalted  reason,  refulgent  daughter  of  the 
divine  head — wise  foundress  of  the  world's  system — guide  of  the 
stars,  who  art  thou  then,  if  thou,  bound  to  the  tail  of  folly's  un- 
tamed steed,  vainly  shrieking,  with  the  drunken  crowd  must  plunge 
down  headlong,  with  eyes  open,  in  the  abyss?  Accursed 'who 
directs  his  life  to  great  and  noble  ends,  and  forms  his  well-considered 
plans  with  deliberate  wisdom  !     To  the  fool-king  belongs  the  world. 

Sorrow  Brief,  Joy  Endless. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  v.  14.  44. 

^urj  ift  bcr  ®d^mcrj,  unb  ctt)tg  ift  bte  grcube ! 

Brief  is  sorrow,  and  endless  is  joy ! 
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F.  SCHLEGEL. 
Bom  A.D.  1772.     Died  A.D.  1829. 

Friediich  Carl  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel,  an  eminent  German  critic 
and  philosophical  writer,  was  bom  at  Hanover  in  1772  ;  being  at 
first  intended  for  the  mercantile  profession,  but  having  received  a 
classical  education,  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  allow  him  to 
devote  himself  to  literature.  He  studied  at  Gdttingen  and  Leipsic, 
commencing  his  career  in  1794  by  a  short  essay  on  the  different 
schools  of  Greek  poetry.  In  1800  he  established  himself  as  a 
private  teacher  at  Jena,  where  he  delivered  a  course  of  philosophical 
lectures  with  success.  In  1805  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  from  1812  he  was  much  occupied  with  diplomatic  and 
political  employments.  Having  acquired  the  friendship  and  confi- 
dence of  Prince  Mettemich,  he  was  employed  by  him  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  court  of  Vienna  at  Frankfort.  He  died  at 
Dresden  in  1829. 

The  Power  op  Thought. 

SBinbcS  SRaufd^cn,  OotteS  gluget, 
5lief  \x\,  fu^tcr  SBalbcfnac^t, 
^\t  bcr  ^clb  in  SRoffcS  ^Bugcl, 
©d^mingt  jic^  be§  ©ebanfenS  2)iad^t 
Wit  ti'xt  altcn  5Xanncn  faufcn, 
^ort  man  ©cij^cS  SBogcn  braufen. 

Wings  of  God,  nistling  breezes,  deep  in  the  cool  night  of  the 
forest,  like  the  hero  on  his  charger,  springs  forth  the  might  of 
thought.  As  the  old  pines  whistle,  one  hears  the  surges  of  the 
mind  roar. 


SCHLEIERMACHER. 
Bom  A.D.  1768.     Died  a.d.  1835. 

Friedrich  Daniel  Erast  Schleieraiacher,  a  philosophic  theologian 
of  great  eminence,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  21st  November  1768.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  army  chaplain  in  Silesia,  who  belonged  to  the 
Calvinistic  communion,  and  was  educated  by  the  Moravians  at 
Niesky.  Soon  tiring  of  the  Moravians,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Halle,  and  here  he  studied  with  great  distinction.  After  various 
changes  he  was  appointed  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Charite,  the  chief 
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hospital  in  the  Prussian  capital.  He  began  his  literary  career  in 
1799  by  publishing  his  "  Discourses  on  Religion,"  which  F.  Schlegel 
pronounced  to  be  the  first  of  their  kind  in  the  German  language. 
He  removed  to  Stolpe  as  court-preacher  in  1802,  and  in  1809  was 
chosen  at  Trinity  Church,  Berlin ;  next  year  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  new  university  of  the  same  city.  In 
1817  he  was  chosen  President  of  thff  Synod  of  Berlin,  and  in  1833 
he  visited  England,  opening  the  German  chapel  at  the  Savoy.  He 
died  12th  February  1835. 

How  Man  may  best  employ  himself. 

Collected  Worhi» 

2Sa§  fann  bcr  aJlenfdj)  t^un,  M  bag  er  nur  feme  cigenc 
9iatur  burd^  ben  ®cift  immermel^r  reinigt  unb  (x\x^h\X^ti% 
®*enjatt  brau(i)t  er  nur  bann,  tt)enn  er  i^or^er  jid^  1^qX  %txooXt 
ant^un  (affen  burdj)  irgenbein  SSerberben.  ©onfl  ijl  tioA  SScrf 
ber  gottli^en  @nabe  in  bem  aJlenfd^en  tm  flilleS;  rulJjigeS 
SBerE,  unb  je  rjodj^dnbiger  e§  t)on  flatten  gel^t,  urn  befto 
naturlic^er  f^eint  e§  unb  ift  aud^  wirflid^  fo.  5Wur  bie  ^Xugenb 
ift  ein  ^ampf,  burd^  bie  man  ge^ler  ^^^1^X1(^1 5  bie,  burd^  wetd^e 
ieber  feine  eigentl^umtid^e  SBotlfommenl^eit  im  (Sinnc  unb  ©eijie 
@otte§  ernjcifet;  ijl  nur  ein  rul^ige^  ^anbetn. 

In  what  way  can  man  better  employ  himself  than  in  purifying 
and  cultivating  his  peculiar  nature  by  his  spiritual  powers  ?  He 
requires  restraint  only  when  he  has  given  loose  to  his  passions 
through  some  corruption  of  his  nature.  Otherwise  the  working  of 
God's  grace  in  man  is  a  silent  and  noiseless  operation,  and  the  more 
successful  it  is  the  more  natural  it  appears,  and  is  so  in  reality. 
Virtue  is  only  a  conflict  by  which  we  get  the  mastery  of  our  failings ; 
that,  by  which  every  man  proves  his  peculiar  power  of  understanding 
the  will  and  spirit  of  God,  is  only  a  silent  working  of  the  inner  man. 

A  Strong  "Will  necessary  in  Man. 

Collected  Works, 

SBcnn  eS  einem  2Kenfc^en  an  bem  (ebenbigen  unb  frdftigen 
SBitten  fe^tt,  ber  auf  t^a^  ®ute  aflein  gerid^tet  ift,  ber  jebcS 
innere  SSermogen  in  Semegung  fegt,  jebeS  dufere  S^erl^dttnig 
nu^t,  jeben  SlugenbUc!  be§  %tbtn^  auSfauft,  urn  auf  eine  bem 
SBillen  ©otteS  unb  ben  gered^ten  gorberungen  ber  ©efeUfd^aft 
angemeffenc  5lrt  i^^iti^  ju  fein :  fo  ift  er  entweber  ein  ^ipid 

2  E 
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ftnnttc^er  SBegterben,  bereit  ^lu^artung  \xi  ^eftige  £etbenfi^ften 
er  ntc^t  trniner  t)er^uten  fann,  oter  fein  ^rieb  ju  toirfen  wtrb 
burd^  feineit  ©egenjlanb  in  bte  ge^orige  S3en)egung  gefe|t/  tmb 
er  t>erbrtngt  fein  2eben  in  unmurbiger  Stdgl^eit 

If  a  man  possesses  not  a  living  and  strong  will  that  leads  the  way 
to  good,  rousing  every  inner  faculty — seizing  on  every  external  cir^ 
cumstance — employing  every  moment  of  life  that  he  may  work  in  a 
way  suitable  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  just  requirements  of  society, 
then  is  he  either  a  plaything  of  sensual  desires,  which  he  cannot 
always  prevent  from  sinking  into  vehement  passions,  or  his  impulse 
for  active  life  is  not  properly  excited,  and  he  passes  a  life  of  shame- 
ful indolence. 

True  Pleasure. 
Collected  Works, 

^a$  SSergnugen  ift  tint  fbXumt,  bie  jtDar  oon  fetbfl;  aber 
nur  in  frudj)tbaren  ©drtcn  unb  in  roo^tangebauten  gelbem 
wdd^fl.  ^i6^t  ta^  xoxt  unfcr  ©cmutl^  bearbeiten  fotllen,  urn 
jte  ju  geroinnen:  aber  xotx  tt  nid^t  htatbtiut  ^at,  bet  bem 
n)irb  fte  nic^t  gebei^en  \  xotx  nid^t  tttoaf>  9hi|(id^eS  unb 
SBurbigcS  in  fic^  l^crijorgebrac^t  ^(xi,  ber  wurbe  jie  tjcrgebti^ 
auSfden.  Slud^  berjcnigc,  ber  e5  am  bcftcn  x^tx^t^i,  fann  ^um 
S3cr9nu9cn  eincS  anbcrn  nicf)t§  wciter  beitragcn,  a(8  ^a^  er 
i^m  ba^jenige  xtixti^^dlt,  ttjaS  bie  ©runblage  be§  feinigcn  ift. 
SBer  nun  gtcic^fam  bicfen  ro^cn  <Stoff  nic^t  fur  firf)  %\x  bear-- 
beiten  unb  fid^  angueigncn  vot\%  xotx  nid^t  fcine  ®inne  uer-- 
feinevt,  fcincn  ®efcf)ma(l  auggcbitbet,  fic^  cinen  @d)a|  tjon 
(^ebanfcn,  cine  2Kanmc^fa(tigfeit  tJon  S3e^ie]f)ungen,  tint  eigcne 
5ln(id^t  ber  ^tit  unb  ber  mcnfc^Uc^cn  :Dinge  erworben  \)at, 
ber  xtitx^  feine  (^elcgenl^cit  pxm  SSergnugen  gu  bcnu|en,  unb 
gerabc  bag  SBor^uglid^ftc  gcl^t  am  fic^crften  fiir  i^n  oertoren. 
£)bcr  finb  e§  nid)t  ttvua  bie  ilrdgen,  benen  felbft  tixt  jur 
©rl^otung  beftimmtc  3cit  fo  f^njer  auSgufullen  ift  ?  tixz  uberafl 
ben  SBecbrug  unb  bie  2angctt)ei(e  micberfinbcn  ?  tJon  benen  mir 
Xi'xt  emigcn  ^^(agen  uber  bie  :5)urftigfeit  unb  ^infcrmigfeit  beS 
2cbenS  ^cren  muffen?  "tixt  fid)  iiber  W  geringen  ^alente  ber 
5Kenfd)en  jum  gcfeUigen  Umgang  unb  iiber  bie  Unjuldngtic^feit 
aUer  Slnftalten  jur  greube  am  bitterften  befc^weren?  (ii 
gefc^iel^t  i(;nen  aber  rec^t :  benn  ber  SWcnfc^  foil  nidS)t  crnten, 
mo  er  nid)t  gcfdet  \)<xt 
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Pleasure  is  a  flower,  "which  grows  indeed  of  itself,  but  only  in 
firuitful  gardens  and  well-cidtivated  fields.  Not  that  we  should 
labour  in  our  mind  to  gain  it ;  but  yet  he,  who  has  not  laboured  for 
it,  with  him  it  will  not  grow  :  whoever  has  not  brought  out  in  his 
own  character  something  profitable  and  praiseworthy,  it  is  vain  for 
him  to  sow.  Even  he  who  understands  it  best  can  do  nothing  better 
for  the  pleasure  of  another  than  that  he  should  communicate  to  him 
what  is  the  foundation  of  his  own.  Whosoever  does  not  know  to 
work  up  the  rough  stuff  for  himself,  and  thereby  make  it  his  own, 
whosoever  does  not  refine  his  disposition,  has  not  secured  for  himself 
a  treasure  of  thoughts,  a  many-sidedness  of  relations,  a  view  of  the 
world  and  human  things  peculiar  to  himself — such  a  man  knows  not 
how  to  seize  the  proper  occasion  for  pleasure,  and  the  most  import- 
ant is  assuredly  lost  for  him.  Is  it  not  the  indolent,  who  find  so 
much  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  time  set  aside  for  repose,  who  find 
vexation  and  ennui  in  everything? — from  whom  we  are  hearing 
never-ending  complaints  about  the  poverty  and  dull  uniformity  of 
life  ? — ^^^ho  are  most  bitter  in  their  lamentations  over  the  slender 
powers  of  men  for  social  intercourse,  and  over  the  insufficiency  of 
all  measures  to  obtain  joy  ?  But  this  is  only  what  they  deserve ; 
for  man  cannot  reap  where  he  has  not  sown. 

The  Esteem  of  the  World  is  a  Great  Good, 

Collected  Works, 

'^{t  ^d^tung  unferer  S3ruber  fatten  xovt  aHe  a\x^  m 
SScjicl^ung  auf  unfcr  SKol^lbefinben  ffir  ein  grog eS  ®ut  ^aS 
SScrlrauen  auf  unferc  Sded^tfd^affen^eit,  ter  ©taube  an  unfere 
Zaitntt,  ber  barauS  entft)nngcnbe  SBunfd^,  ndlj^er  mit  un6  tjer^ 
bunben  ju  fein  unb  unfcr  SBo^lnjoflcn  ju  gcnjinncn,  baS  ift  oft 
ein  bcffcrct  ^^(X%  a\&  tjieter  Sdeid^t^um.  S)a6  erfcnnt  au^ 
bcr  Zxa^t*  SBcnn  nur  bie  SWenfc^en  an  fcinc  ©efd^itfUc^feit 
^(auben  xoaViUn,  ol^nc  bafi  er  notl^tg  ^Mt,  irgenbetmad 
SDlul^famcS  unb  SSoIlfommcncS  ^ertjorjubringen !  SBenn  jtc 
pd^  nur  anbcre  SSewcifc  fcincr  Sicbtic^feit  unb  SKenfd^cntiebe 
gefaUen  ttcflen  M  5l^atcn!  SBenn  pc  nur  etnc  anbcre 
SBurgfd^aft  fiir  fcinc  aBei^^cit  annc^mcn  wofltcn,  aU  ocrpdnbigc 
gilcbcn,  gutcn  SHat^  unb  dn  gcfunbc^  cigcncg  Urt^cit  uber  bie 
SSoflfommen^citcn  bcS  2cbcng|  '^tatt  jld^  ju  cincr  warren 
@^rticbc  ju  crl^ebcn,  Ixxt^t  tx  in  finbifd^cr  ^itclfcit  um^cr, 
bie  burd^  crbdrmtid^c  ^(cinigfeitcn  ^it  Slufmcrffamfcit  bcr 
SRcnfc^cn  fcifcln  unb  burd^  tccrcn  ^^tm  gldnjen  xoiU^  ^att 
etn)a0  !Xud^tigcS  ju  erreid^en;  l^dlt  er  nur  mii  ©enauigfeit  ubec 
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duf crn  ®ebrdud^en  5  '^\t  ^ergebrad^tc  ^xitt  tft  fcine  Sugenb 
unt)  bic  l^errfd^enbe  SDfeinung  ift  fcin  SSerftanb. 

We  all  consider  what  is  thought  of  us  by  those  around  us  as  a 
SEubstantial  good.  Trust  in  our  uprightness  of  character,  belief  in 
our  abilities,  and  the  dasire  that  arises  from  this  to  be  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  us,  and  to  gain  our  good  opinion,  everything 
of  this  kind  is  often  a  more  valuable  treasure  than  great  riches.  Of 
this  the  indolent  are  quite  aware.  If  men  would  only  believe  in 
their  capacity  without  the  necessity  of  producing  anything  pains- 
taking and  really  praiseworthy  !  If  they  would  only  agree  to  take 
any  other  proof  of  their  probity  and  love  of  mankind  than  deeds  ! 
If  they  would  only  accept  some  other  security  for  their  wisdom 
than  prudent  language,  good  counsel,  and  a  sound  judgment  on  the 
proper  mode  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  life  !  Instead  of  rising  to 
a  true  love  of  honour,  such  men  creep  amidst  childish  vanity,  which 
tries  to  fix  the  attention  of  mankind  by  pitifid  trifles  and  to  glitter 
by  shadowy  appearances  ;  instead  of  attempting  to  reach  something 
really  noble,  they  rest  only  on  external  customs ;  the  mental  dis- 
position that  arises  from  this  is  their  virtue,  and  their  governing 
passion  is  what  they  regard  as  understanding. 

The  Indolent. 

Collected  Wwlcs. 

Sn  ben  wid^tigften  5lngetcgcnl^citen  bc§  SD^enfd^cn  Ifjat  bcr 
^rdgc  nur  x(v6)\\(^t  SBunf^c,  bcncn  md)tg  cntfprcd)cn  fann? 
unb  el^c  bicfe  crfullt  werbcn,  bcl^arrt  cr  forgloS  unb  frcimitlig 
in  feiner  SRol^eit,  <^\!oi  fcinc  @ec(e  ol^nc  SBibcrftanb  bcm  ©in^uf 
allcr  Umfldnbc  Ifjin,  gcl^t  g(eid)9ultig  tjoruber  ijor  oMitn  ®c-- 
Icgenl^eitcn  ju  ebctn,  abcr  mul^coollcn  ,g)anb(un9cn,  unb  bett)cift 
feincn  ©ifcr  fur  bicfc  wid^tigen  %\)t\\i  ber  mcnf(i)(i^cn  23cj^im= 
mung  nur  baburc^,  '^(x^  cr  fic^  oft  unb  gem  eincn  ^uftanb  (xsx%- 
matt,  ttjo  er  fie  o^ne  5lrbcit  murbe  erreid^cn  fonnen.  Unb 
inbcm  er  wunfd^t,  ergc^t  ba§  gcred^tcftc  ©eric^t  uber  il^n: 
f  SBer  nic^t  \}<xi,  bcm  njirb  auc^  ba§  gcnommcn,  xoq,%  er  1^(xV 

In  the  weightiest  concerns  of  life  the  indolent  offers  only  vain 
wishes,  to  which  notliing  can  correspond  ;  and  before  these  >vishes 
are  fulfilled  he  lives  void  of  care,  and  willingly  in  his  rudeness  gives 
up  his  soul  without  opposition  to  the  impression  of  surrounding 
circumstances,  passes  indifferently  in  the  presence  of  occurrences  to 
noble  deeds  but  full  of  trouble,  and  shows  his  zeal  for  these  weighty 
concerns  of  man  only  thus  far,  that  he  represents  to  himself  often 
and  with  pleasure  a  position  which  he  woidd  like  to  reach  without 
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labour.  And  while  he  is  wishing,  the  righteous  sentence  is  passed 
on  him  :  "  Who.has  nothing,  from  him  will  be  taken  even  that  which 
he  has." 

It  is  not  good  for  Man  to  be  alone. 
Collected  Works, 

Sebcr  aJlenfd^  mug  fc^lec^terbingS  in  cinem  Suflanbc  moral* 
ifd^er  ©cfclligf eit  ftc^cn  5  cr  muf  cincn  obcr  mt^xtu  SWcnfd^cn 
l^abcn,  bcnen  cr  bag  Snncrfte  feme§  SBcfcn§,  fcineS  «&crgcn8 
unb  fciner  gul^rungcn  funb  4ut,  nic^tg  mug  in  il^m  fcin, 
momoglid^,  maS  nirf)t  noc^  irgenbeincm  auger  \^m  mitget^cilt 
murbc.  :X)a§  iko^t  'm  bcm  gotttic^cn  ^ugfprudj)e :  S^  ijl  nid^t 
gut,  ta^  bcr  SDfcnfd^  allcin  fci,  mclj^r  ai%  irgcnbctwaS  axibtit^. 

It  is  well  that  every  man  should  be  in  a  state  of  moral  union  with 
others  ;  he  must  have  one  or  more  men  to  whom  he  can  communi- 
cate the  inmost  feelings  of  his  being,  heart,  and  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct ;  there  should  be  nothing  in  him,  which  is  not  known  to 
some  one  else.  That  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  divine  saying  :  "  It 
is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone." 

The  Present. 
Collected  Works. 

:X)ie  ©egennjart  ift  ein  gar  fd^oncS  ^xttdf  jebeS  S5anb  fefter 
§u  fnupfen  unti  jebcS  t^t\xtxt  Slnbcnfen  Icbenbigcr  ju  madden. 

The  present  is  a  beautiful  medium  to  knit  every  bond  closer,  and 
to  make  every  dear  remembrance  still  more  precious.  ' 

Intimate  Friends. 
Collected  Works, 

SWid^tS  5lcugcrc8  fann  mir  cin  SUcd^t  gcben,  mid^  ben  SDfen* 
fc^cn,  mit  bencn  \6)  einmal  in  SBed^fctnjirfung  gefe|t  bin,  unb 
^txti  SWitemppnbcn  fur  fie  ju  entjie^en. 

Nothing  external  can  give  me  a  right  to  withdraw  myself  from 
men  with  whom  I  have  once  been  in  close  intercourse,  and  with 
whom  I  have  had  a  feeling  of  sympathy. 

The  most  Intimate  Friendship. 
Collected  Works, 

^ie  genauefte  Sreunbfc^aft  foCt  ja  unb  mug  aud^  bie  genau* 
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efle  ^enntnif  geben,  unb  bet  fd^onfle  S3orjug  (iegt  ja  bartn, 
bag  bcr  greunb  ben  Jreunb  mit  feinen  gclfilern  ticbt,  anbere 
i^n  abcr  oft  nur  ticben,  wcU  jic  pe  nic^t  fc^cn. 

The  closest  friendsliip  should  and  must  also  give  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  our  character  ;  and  the  highest  advan- 
tage lies  in  this — that  a  friend  loves  his  friend  with  all  his  failings ; 
but  others  often  only  love  him  because  they  do  not  see  them. 

No  Despotism  in  Friendship. 
Collected  Works, 

(Sd  m\x^  feine  9lrt  ^e^pottSmuS  in  unferm  freunbfd^aftltd^en 
Umgange  fcin ;  was  toil  ben  SWenfd^en  fein  wodcn,  muf  ganj 
nad^  t^rem  @tnne  fein;  ndmlic^  nac^  intern  beften  ^inne,  mit 
unb  fur  pd^  felbft. 

There  must  be  no  kind  of  despotism  in  our  friendly  intercourse ; 
what  we  wish  to  be  to  men  must  be  precisely  according  to  their  own 
mode  of  thinking,  but  in  their  best  moods. 

No  Friend  can  be  replaced. 
Collected  Works, 

9^te  fann  man  bic  ^ttSit  nntf>  grcunbeS  crfc^en?  »cr 
gtudlic^  Qenug  ift,  beren  mc^rcre  ju  Ifjaben,  bcm  ift  jebcr  tin- 
%tint  etnja§  anbereg  5  cine  :5)oublette  in  ber  Jreunbfd^aft  l^at 
gcmif  nicmanb. 

We  can  never  replace  a  friend  ;  when  a  man  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  several,  he  finds  that  they  are  all  different ;  no  one  has  a 
double  in  friendship. 

No  Friend  can  be  replaced. 
Collected  Works, 

@§  ift  bod^  im  2Jicnfd^cn  nic^t  fo  xoit  in  ber  SSelt,  wo  jcbc 
©tetlc  befcgt  wirb,  bie  pdj)  txUti^t,  SBenn  unS  jemanb  pirbt, 
blcibt  immer  cine  (cere  ^ttVit,  @§  fe^ten  ung  ^\tt^t\{\xn<^tn 
unb  ©mppnbungen,  tit  fo  nic^t  micber  erregt  werben,  cine 
@aitc  unferS  SBcfcnS  l^at  i^rcn  SRcfonangboben  tjcrlorcn,  unb 
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bag  ge^t  fo  fort,  biS  enbtid^  baS  ganjc  S)ing  in  bie  ^Jotter^ 
fammer  gctrorfen  wirb,  auS  wcld^er  nur  ber  grogc  aJJufthnciftcr 
aUc  biefe  ocratteten  Sn|h:umentc  ju  einem  ^immtifc^cn  unb 
enjtgcn  Concert  wicbcr  ^eroorjie^t  unb  erncuert 

It  is  certainly  not  among  men  as  in  the  world,  where  every  place 
is  filled  up  as  soon  as  it  is  vacant.  If  anyone  dies  to  us  his  place 
remains  for  ever  empty  :  we  feel  that  we  have  lost  a  companion — 
that  there  are  feelings  which  can  never  again  be  called  up  ;  a  string 
of  our  being  has  lost  its  sounding-board ;  and  that  continues  to  in- 
crease, till  at  last  the  whole  thing  is  thrown  into  the  lumber-room, 
out  of  which  only  the  greatest  music-master  can  draw  out  and  re- 
new all  these  ancient  instruments,  so  as  to  create  a  heavenly  and 
never-ending  concert 

Difference  between  Men  and  Women* 
Collected  Works, 

^xtiU6)  finb  bie  grauen  auc^  barin  gtutf tidier  aU  tt>ir  5  i^re 
©efd^dfte  bcgnugcn  fid^  mit  cincm  Zi)cil  i^xev  ©ebanfen,  unb 
bie  ©e^nfud^t  beS  ^erjcnS,  baS  innere  fd^one  2eben  ber 
91)anta[it,  Ui)cxt\^t  immcr  ben  grofcrn  SSl^eil.  SBenn  i6) 
mi6)  l^ingcgcn  ju  mciner  5lrbeit  ^infc|e,  fo  muf  16)  orbentlicft 
tjon  meincn  fiicbcn  2lbfc^ieb  ne^men,  mt  ber  ^auSoatcr,  ber 
feme  ©efc^dfte  auSmdrtS  i)at,  unb  wenn  mix  njd^renb  berfetbcn 
ein  ©ebanfe  an  fie  mit  S3en>ufltfein  burc^  ^ic  @eete  ge^t;  fo 
fann  16)  if)m  cben  nur  freunbtic^  junitfen,  njie  ber  SBater  ben 
^inbern,  bie  i^n  umfpieten,  mit  t>cnm  er  pcj  boc^  aber  jeft 
nid^t  abgebcn  lann,  SRir  qe1)t  eS  abtx  uberatt  fo,  wol^tn  id^ 
fel^e,  bag  mir  bie  !Watur  ber  Jrauen  ebter  erfd^eint  unb  i^r 
Seben  gluiftid^er,  unb  n)enn  i(i)  je  mit  einem  unmoglic^en 
SBunfd^  fptetc,  fo  ift  eS  mit  bem,  einc  grau  ju  fein. 

Women  are  certainly  more  happy  in  this  than  we  men  ;  their 
employments  occupy  a  smaller  portion  of  their  thoughts,  and  the 
earnest  longing  of  the  heart,  the  beautiful  inner  life  of  the  fancy, 
always  command  the  greater  part.  If  I,  on  the  other  hand,  set 
myself  to  my  work,  I  must  in  general  take  leave  of  my  love,  as  the 
master  of  the  house  who  has  his  affairs  elsewhere ;  and  if  in  the 
midst  of  my  daily  labours  a  thought  is  turned  homewards,  I  can 
only  nod  in  a  friendly  way  to  it,  as  the  father  to  his  children  who 
play  around  him,  but  to  whom  he  cannot  now  give  himself  up. 
But  it  appears  to  me,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  the  nature  of 
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women  seems  more  noble,  and  their  life  more  happy  ;  and  if  ever  I 
toyed  with  an  impossible  thought,  it  is  with  the  idea  that  I  should 
like  to  be  a  woman. 


Women  are  Excellent  Letter- Writers. 

Collected  Works, 

Ueberl^aupt  ftnb  bic  SBeibcr  bie  ciQentii6)en  SBrtcffc^rcibcrin- 
ncn,  unb  mv  Scanner  (inb  nur  stumper.  Unb  nun  gar  2icbe 
fd^rciben,  baS  fann  fein  fSlann  fo,  mc  i^t  c8  fonnt 

Women  are  especially  first-rate  letter-writers,  and  we  men  are 
only  bunglers.  To  write  of  love,  that  can  no  man  do,  as  they  can 
Willi  their  grandiloquent  language. 

Fathers  and  Children. 

Collected  Works, 

S^r  S3dter,  erbtttert  eucrc  ^tnbcr  ntd^t^  bag  fie 
nid^t  fc^cu  njcrbcn.  SEBcnn  bic  ^inbcr  im  2cbcn  tthitUvt 
rocrben  unb  au&  bcr  ©rbitterung  <Sd^eu  entftc^t  unb  \)tv^alU 
cncr  SBibermitlc,  fo  ift  ba$  t)a&  Unnaturtirf)fte  ijon  aUcm.  ^a^ 
ganje  SBcfcn  ber  finbcr  ift  ben  5lc(tcrn  auf  bag  urfprungli^ftc 
t)crraanbt  unb  angel^orig  5  taufcnb  Slc^nlid^f eiten  fprccf)cn  unS 
barauS  an  auf  bag  auffaUcnbftc,  unb  mit  jcber  fotc^cn  ^t= 
roidelung  fd^cinen  @int)crj^dnbnig  unb  2icbe  (ic^  mc^rcn  ju 
muffen.  3n  bcr  unmittctbarcn  S^id^e  bcr  Slettcrn  njad^fcn  tit 
^inbcr  ^eran  5  bcr  erj^c  fBiid  bc§  ^inbe§  fddt  auf  t)a$  iiehcnte 
^ugc  bcr  SDluttcr  5  fie  ift  eg,  ijon  bcr  ta^  crftc  fro^c  2dc^c(n 
be§  ©dugtingg  glcidf)fam  bcmcrft  ju  njcrbcn  ttjunfc^t,  unt  t)a$ 
@rftc,  n)a§  tie  SKuttcr  eg  mitt^eilcnb  (c^rt,  ift  ben  SBater 
fcnncn  unb  ticben  5  unb  jc  mcl^r  bic  jungen  ®cc(en  [\6)  cnt« 
fatten,  urn  befto  mc^r  muffen  fie  fulf)(cn,  me  i^nen  afleg  tjon 
ben  Slcttcrn  unb  bur^  jie  fommt.  ^ier  ift  a(fo  bag  innigfte 
ungeftortcftc  ^citigtl^um  ber  2icbe,  unb  mcnn  ^icr  bennoc^  in 
ben  ^inbcrn,  tit  \a  urfprung(id)  ganj  titht  unb  Slnl^dnglid^fcit 
ftnb,  ©ntfcrnung,  3orn,  Unnjidcn  cntftcl^t  5  njcnn  bie  2icbe,  bic 
nic  augjurotten  ift  in  i^rem  ©cmut^,  ftatt  [16)  bcncn  guju» 
roenben,  bic  i^nen  ijon  ®otteg  unb  ber  9?atur  njcgcn  bie  ndd)- 
pen  finb,  c^er  auf  fremberc  ©cgcnftdnbc  abtenft,  fobag  pe 
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irgenb  t>on  anbern  crtragen  fonncn,  xooA  oon  ben  Slettcrn  jie 
crbittcrt:  fo  ift  baS  gcraif  bag  Unnaturtic^jlc,  tt)aS  crfolgen 
fann.  Unb  ebenfo  ifl  t%  auc^  t^er^dttmfmdftg  unnaturltd^, 
tt)cnn  pc^  bic  ^inber  gegcn  anbcrc  ^rwa^fcne  crbittern, 
tDctd^c  auf  i:^r  Scbcn  cinwirfen  unb  an  tl^rcr  ^twicfetung  mit* 
arbcttcm  ^abcn  jic^  bie  ^crjen  ber  ^inber  gegcn  un§  cr= 
bittcrt  unb  jinb  jtc  babur^  fd^cu  geworbcn^  ^at  jic^  ba§ 
naturtid^c  SScrtrauen  in  cinen  bumpfcn  Slrgwol^n  Dcrfc^rt,  at§ 
ob  n)ir  ubcrall  baS  Unfcrigc  fud^tcn  unb  nid^t  ba§  Sl^ngc  5  ifl 
bic  Sicbe  crtofd^cn  unb  baS  SSertraucn  crblic^cn :  wo  ijl  bann 
ber  ©d^tuffct,  mit  bcm  wir  unS  bie  ^ergen  wieber  offnen 
fonnen  ?  wo  ift  ber  Suget,  an  bem  wir  bie  jungen  ©emut^er 
Don  bem  SBege  be§  SBerberbenS  ablenfen  wotten  ? 

**  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,  lest  they  be  dis- 
couraged." If  the  life  of  a  child  be  embittered,  and  the  result  be 
shyness  and  secret  aversion,  that  is  the  most  unnatural  state  of  all. 
The  whole  being  of  a  child  is  from  the  very  beginning  linked  to 
and  dependent  on  those  who  are  older  than  himself;  there  are 
thousands  of  resemblances  between  them  that  prove  this  in  a 
surprising  way,  and  as  they  are  developed  harmony  and  love  must 
be  the  necessary  result.  Children  grow  up  in  the  closest  intimacy 
with  their  parents  :  the  first  glance  of  the  child  falls  on  the  loving 
eye  of  the  mother — she  it  is  who  watches  the  first  joyous  laugh  of 
the  babe,  and  teaches  it  first  to  know  and  love  its  father ;  and  the 
more  that  the  young  souls  are  developed,  the  more  do  they  feel  that 
everything  comes  from  and  through  their  parents.  Here,  therefore, 
is  the  inmost  and  tranquil  shrine  of  love,  and  if  this  be  a  spring  for 
children  who  are  originally  all  love  and  dependence,  whence  flow 
aversion,  wrath,  and  evil  feelings  ;  if  the  love  which  can  never  be 
uprooted  from  their  young  hearts,  instead  of  being  turned  to  those 
who  are  placed  near  them  by  God  and  nature,  be  rather  directed  to 
strange  objects,  so  that  perhaps  they  have  to  bear  from  others  the 
very  same  things  which  provoked  their  wrath  in  their  parents — that 
certainly  is  the  most  unnatural  state  of  things  that  can  be  imagined. 
And  so  also  it  is  proportionably  unnatural  if  children  show  dislike 
to  those  who  are  placed  beside  them  to  influence  their  lives  and 
labour  for  the  development  of  their  characters.  If  the  hearts  of 
children  be  embittered  towards  us,  making  them  timid  in  our  pre- 
sence— if  their  natural  trustfulness  be  turned  to  hollow  suspicion,  as 
if  we  were  seeking  our  own  and  not  their  interests — if  love  be 
extinguished  and  the  feeling  of  confidence  lost,  where  shall  we  again 
find  the  key  with  which  we  can  open  their  hearts  ?  where  shall  we 
find  the  bit  by  which  we  can  direct  their  young  minds  from  the 
road  that  is  leading  them  to  ruin  ? 
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ABTHUR  SCHOPENHAUFER. 
Bom  A.D.  1788.     Died  A.D.  1860. 

Arthur  Schopenhanfer  was  bom,  22(1  February  1788,  at  Dantpc, 
where  his  father  was  an  eminent  merchant  In  his  yonth  he  spent 
many  years  in  England  and  France,  thereby  becoming  intimiutely 
acquainted  witii  the  literature  of  both  countries.  In  1809  he 
attended  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  in  1811  visited  Berlin  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Fichte.  In  1818  he  travelled  in  Italy, 
and  again  in  1822,  remaining  for  three  years  in  that  country.  Jffis 
private  means  made  him  independent.  At  last  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  a  retired  student  of  niisanthro|Hr 
cal  habits  for  thirty  years.     There  he  died  21st  September  1860. 

High  Intellectual  Qualities  m  all  Classes. 

S3iaen  in  ter  92atur,  II.  84. 

Untcr  attcn  SJtdnbcn  pnben  tt)ir  SKcnfc^cn  Don  intetteftuctlcr 
Ucbertcgcn^cit,  unb  oft  o^nc  oMit  ©ctc^rfamfcit  3)enn  natut' 
lid^er  SBcrftanb  fann  faft  jcbcn  ®rab  Don  SBilbung  crfe|en,  aber 
fcinc  SBilbung  ben  naturtidf)cn  SBcrftanb. 

In  all  classes  we  find  men  possessed  of  high  intellectual  qualities, 
though  often  without  mental  cultivation.  For  natural  abilities  can 
almost  compensate  for  the  want  of  every  kind  of  cultivation,  but  no 
cultivation  of  the  mind  can  make  up  for  the  want  of  natural  abilities. 

See  (Lat.)  Nature  without  learning. 

What  Power  the  Doctrines  of  Religion  exercise 

ON  Man. 
©runbproblcme  ber  (St^tf,  234. 

SBcnn  man  bic  t)ortrcfftirf)c  SD^orat,  roctc^c  bic  S^rifttic^c 
unb  mcl^r  obcr  rocniger  jcbe  SHctigion  ^xz\i\<:^i,  t)er9(eid()t  mit 
bcr  $ra)rig  i^rer  23cfcnncr,  unb  ftc^  tjorflcttt,  roo^in  eS  mit 
bicfcr  fommcn  wurbc,  rocnn  nic^t  bcr  roelttic^c  5lrm  'tixt 
SBerbrcc^cn  t)cr^inbcrtc,  ja,  traS  xm  gu  bcfurc^tcn  fatten,  wcnn 
aud()  nur  auf  (Sinen  ilag  aUc  ®efc|c  aufgeliobcn  rcurbcn  5  fo 
tt)irb  man  bc!ennen  muffcn,  \)0i^  bic  SKirfun^  aUcr  SRcligioncn 
ouf  bic  SKoralitdt  ci^cntlid^  fc^r  gcrin^c  ifl.    »J)ieron  ift  frcitic^^ 
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bic  @taubenSfc^tt)dc^e  @d^ult).  5l^eorctifc^  unb  fo  langc  eS  bei 
bet  frommen  ^ctrad^tung  bleibt,  fc^cint  Sebcm  fein  ©taubc 
fefl.  Smcin  bic  5£^at  ijl  bcr  ^arte  ^robicrjlcin  aller  unferer 
Ueber^eugungen :  n)enn  eg  ju  i\)i  fommt  unb  nun  ber  ®laube 
burdft  grog e  ^ntfagungen  unb  fd^wcre  Opfer  bcwd^rt  tt)crben 
foil  5  ba  jcigt  jtc^  bie  <Sc^n)dc^e  bcflclben*  SBenn  ein  3Renfc^ 
tin  SScrbred^en  crnftlid^  mcbitirt  5  fo  l^at  er  bie  <Sci^ranfen  ber 
dd^ten  retnen  !D2oralitdt  berettS  burd^brod^en  5  batnad^  abet  tfl 
ta^  ^rfte,  tt)a§  ii^n  auf^dlt,  atlc  SWal  bet  ©ebanfe  an  Suftij 
unb  ^oltjei.  ^tfd^ldgt  er  jid^  beffen,  burc^  bie  ^ofl^ung 
biefen  ju  entgel^en  5  fo  ift  bie  %xot\tt  @c^ranf e,  bie  jid^  t]()m  ent= 
gegenftellt,  bie  SRudfic^t  auf  feine  ^l^re.  ^ommt  er  nun  aber 
auc^  uber  biefe  0c^u|n?e^r  ^inmeg ;  fo  ift  fel^r  t)iel  bagegen  gu 
xottUn,  baf,  nad^  Uebern)inbung  biefer  ixoti  mdd^tigen  SBiber- 
ftdnbe^  jegt  nod^  irgenb  tin  SfteligionSbogma  ^Diac^t  genug  ubet 
il^n  })(x\)tn  werbe,  urn  i^n  oon  ber  5l]()at  jurudCjul^alten.  3)enn 
wen  na^e  unb  geroiffe  ©efal^ren  xd^t  abfd^redfen,  ben  werben 
bie  cntfernten  unb  btof  auf  ©lauben  beru^enben  fd^werlic^  im 
3aum  i^alten. 

If  we  compare  the  high  moral  doctrines,  which  the  Christian  and 
more  or  less  all  religions  preach,  with  the  practice  of  their  professors, 
and  consider  what  would  be  the  result  if  the  laws  of  our  country 
did  not  forbid  the  commission  of  crimes  under  severe  penalties,  nay 
what  would  be  our  state  if  all  laws  were  annulled  even  for  a  single 
day,  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  the  eflfect  of  religion  on  the  conduct  of 
mankind  is  very  slight ;  the  weakness  of  our  faith  is  doubtless  to  be 
blamed  for  this.  Theoretically,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  merely  in 
pious  fancies,  a  man's  faith  appears  to  him  to  be  impregnable.  But 
deeds  are  the  stem  touchstone  of  our  convictions ;  when  it  comes 
to  this  point,  and  our  faith  has  to  be  proved  by  great  self-denial  and 
severe  sacrifices,  then  it  is  that  the  weakness  of  our  faith  is  shown. 
If  a  man  is  meditating  the  cominission  of  a  crime,  he  has  already 
broken  down  the  fence  of  lofty  morality,  for  the  thought  of  justice 
and  what  is  right  is  the  first  barrier  that  is  raised  against  eviL  If 
he  is  able  to  get  rid  of  this,  then  the  second  barrier  presents  itself — 
a  regard  to  personal  honour.  If  he  clears  at  a  leap  this  bar,  you 
may  safely  wager  that  by  getting  rid  of  these  two  powerful  obstacles 
no  religious  dogma  will  have  sufficient  power  over  him  to  keep  him 
from  the  performance  of  the  deed.  For  the  man  who  is  not 
frightened  by  dangers  which  he  sees  near  and  almost  certain,  will 
scarcely  be  curbed  by  those  that  are  remote  and  dependent  on 
religious  belief. 
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Faith  and  Love. 

|)arerga  unt  |)ara(ipomena,  IL  326. 

Ibtx.  ©laube  tft  toie  bte  Siebe :  er  (df t  {tc^  ntc^t  eqiDtngem 
:S)a^er  tft  e§  etn  mifUc^eg  Unternel^men,  t]()n  bur(^  ^taatS* 
maaf re^eln  etnfu^ren,  ober  befefltgen  ju  kDoQen :  benn,  mte  ber 
SBcrfuc^,  2icbc  §u  crjroingen,  ^af  crjcugtj  fo  bcr,  ©lauben  gu 
erjtDingcn,  crjl  rcc^tcn  Ungtaubcn. 

Faith  is  like  love  :  it  cannot  be  forced.  Therefore  it  is  a  dangei^ 
ous  operation  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  or  bind  it  by  state- 
r^olations  ;  for  as  the  attempt  to  force  love  begets  hatred,  so  also 
to  compel  religious  belief  produces  rank  unbeliet 

Religion  in  the  Eablt  Ages. 

^arerga  unb  9)araUpomena,  II.  326. 

3n  fru^ern  Sa^rlfmnbcrtcn  tt)ar  bie  SReligion  ein  SBalb, 
]()mtcr  tt)elc^)cm  ^ccre  ^altcn  unb  jid^  bccfen  fonntcn.  Slber 
nad^  fo  t)tetcn  ^dCtungcn  ifk  jie  nur  nod^  cin  SBufc^roerf,  Winter 
wctd^cm  gelcgenttic^  ®auncr  jtc^  t)crftecfcn.  SWan  l^at  bicfcr^ 
]()atb  jtcb  t)or  :J)cncn  ju  ^utcn,  t)tc  fte  in  ?lllcS  bincinjic^en 
moc^ten,  unb  bcgcgne  t^ncn  mit  bem  fpanifd^cn  <Spric^n)ort  i 
Detras  de  la  cruz  estd  el  Diablo,  (^interm  ^rcugc  fte^t  bcr 
2cufe(.) 

In  the  early  ages  religion  was  a  thick  forest,  behind  which  armies 
could  be  drawn  up  and  completely  covered.  But  after  so  much 
felling  of  the  timber,  it  is  now  only  a  shrubbery,  behind  which 
sharpers  occasionally  conceal  themselves.  "We  must,  therefore, 
guard  ourselves  against  those  who  will  insinuate  themselves  into 
everything,  and  meet  them  with  the  Spanish  proverb  :  "  Behind  the 
cross  stands  the  deviL" 

Authority  and  Example  lead  the  World. 

©runbprobleme  ber  ^t^iF,  28. 

Urt^citcn  au§  ctgcncn  2J?ittctn  ifk  baS  SBorred^t  SBcnigcr : 
bie  Uebrigcn  leitct  5lutoritdt  unb  23eifpie(.  @ic  fe^en  mit 
frembcn  ^lugcn  unb  ^oren  mit  frcmbcn  £)^rcn.  iDal^cr  ift  e6 
gar  leic^t,  gu  benfcn,  roie  ic|t  oSkt  SBctt  bcnft?  abcr  §u  bcnfen, 
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tt)te  ade  SBctt  ubcr  breifig  Sa]()re  bcnfen  wirb,  ift  nid^t  Seber= 
mannS  <Sad^e. 

To  form  a  judgment  intuitively  is  the  privilege  of  few  ;  authority 
and  example  lead  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  see  with  the  eyes 
of  others,  they  hear  with  the  ears  of  others.  Therefore  it  is  very 
easy  to  think  as  all  the  world  now  think ;  but  to  think  as  all  the 
world  will  think  thirty  years  hence,  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one. 

Original  Thinkers  and  the  Opposite. 

^arerga  unt  ^aralipomena,  I.  143. 

93lan  fann  btc  ©enfer  etntl^citcn  \x\,  fotd^c,  bic  fur  fid^ 
fctbfl,  unb  folc^c,  bic  fur  3lnbere  bcnfen:  bicfc  jtnb  bic 
SHcgcl,  jenc  '^xt  5lu§na^men.  @rflere  finb  bemnad^  ©etftbenfcr 
im  jn)iefarf)cn,  unb  S^oipcn  im  cbelpcn  @innc  be§  2Bort6 :  fic 
ollein  ftnb  c^,  tjon  bencn  bic  ^t\i  SBcte^rung  cmpfdngt^  ^cnn 
nur  ba§  Six^if  roelc^eS  Siner  jtc^  fctbcr  angegunbct  ^(xt,  tcuc^tct 
nad^mal§  auc^  5lnbern. 

We  may  divide  thinkers  into  those  who  think  for  themselves,  and 
those  who  think  through  others  :  the  latter  are  the  rule,  the  former 
the  exception.  The  first,  therefore,  are  original  thinkers  in  a  double 
sense,  and  egoists  in  the  noblest  meaning  of  the  word ;  it  is  from 
them  alone  that  the  world  learns  wisdom.  For  only  the  light,  which 
we  have  kindled  in  ourselves,  can  illuminate  others. 


Truth  derived  prom  Others. 

^arerga  unb  ^araliipomena,  II.  413. 

'^xt  Blof  crterntc  SBal^rl^eit  flcbt  un§  nur  an,  wie  ctn 
angefcltcg  ®tieb,  cin  falfc^cr  3a^n,  cine  wdc^fcmc  9?afe,  ober 
]^6ci^ftcn§  tt)ic  cine  r^inoplaftifd^e  au§  frembem  glcifd^c.  '^t 
burd^  cigencS  ©cnfcn  crworbene  SBa^r^cit  abcr  <^t\&ji  bem 
naturtid^cn  %\xt^t :  fic  allcin  gcl^ort  unS  tt)irflic^  an.  3)arauf 
bcru^t  ber  Untcrf^icb  ^m\6)tx\,  bem  ©cnfer  unb  bcm  btofen 
©clc^rtcn. 

A  truth  that  is  merely  acquired  from  others  only  clings  to  us, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  limb  that  is  added  to  our  body,  a  false 
tooth,  a  wax  nose,  or  at  most  a  nose  that  is  made  up  of  the  flesh  of 
another.      A  truth  which  we  have  acquired  by  our  own  mental 
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exertions  is  like  our  natural  liml)S  ;  they  alone  really  belong  to  ns. 
This  is  exactly  the  difference  between  an  original  thinker  and  the 
mere  learned  man. 

The  Real  Man  op  Science. 

^te  SBelt  aU  SQBiae,  IL  87. 

3)em,  ber  fhtbirt,  urn  ©infid^t  ju  crtangcn,  ftnb  \i\t  JBud^cr 
unb  <Stubicn  btof  <Sproffen  ber  2citcr,  auf  bcr  cr  jum  ®ipfct 
ber  ^rfenntnif  ftcigt:  fobalb  cine  ©proffe  i^n  um  einen 
^c^ritt  gel^oben  ]^at;  (dft  er  fte  (tegen.  ^te  S3ie(en  l^^tngegen, 
n)el(i^e  Ihtbirett;  um  SSyc  ©ebdd^tnif  ju  futlen,  benu|en  nic^t  bte 
©proffen  ber  IBeiter  jum  ©tetgen,  fonbcm  nel^men  jie  ai^  unb 
laben  jte  jt(^  auf,  um  jie  mitjunel^men,  |i(^  freucnb  an  ber 
^unel^menben  ©d^wcre  ber  2aft.  ©ie  ^AtibtXi  txc\%  unten,  ba 
{te  :Da§  tragen,  n)a6  fte  l^dtte  tragen  foQen. 

To  the  man  who  studies  to  gain  an  insight  into  science,  books 
and  study  are  merely  the  steps  of  the  ladder  by  which  he  climbs  to 
the  summit ;  as  soon  as  a  step  has  been  advanced  he  leaves  it 
behind.  The  majority  of  mankind,  however,  who  study  to  fill  their 
memory  with  facts,  do  not  make  use  of  the  steps  of  the  ladder  to 
mount  upwards,  but  take  them  off  and  lay  them  on  their  shoulders 
in  order  that  they  may  take  them  along,  delighting  in  the  weight  of 
the  burden  they  are  carrying.  Tliey  remain  ever  below,  as  they 
carry  what  they  should  cause  to  carry  them. 

How  Children  should  be  educated. 

^arerga  unb  ^aralipomcna,  II.  505. 

^inbcr  fottten  ba§  Ceben,  in  jeber  ^inftd^t,  nic^t  fru^cr  (xyx% 
ber  ^opie  fennen  tcrnen,  alS  au§  bcm  £)riginaL  '^ioXi  ba^cr 
ju  eilen,  i^nen  nur  SBiid^er  in  bic  ^dnbe  ju  geben,  mad^c  man 
fte  ftufenweife  mit  ben  ©ingen  unb  ben  mcnfdE)li(^en  SScrl^dlt- 
niffcn  befannt.  23or  attem  fei  man  barauf  bebad^t,  fie  ju  einer 
reinen  ^luffaffung  ber  SBtrftic^feit  anjuleiten  unb  fie  bal^tn  ju 
bringen,  bag  fie  i^re  SBcgriffe  ftetg  unmittelbar  au§  ber  xqxxI' 
lichen  SBclt  fd^opfen  unb  fte  nad)  ber  SBirftic^fcit  bitben,  nic^t 
aber  fie  anberSroo  ^er^oten,  au§  SBuc^ern,  2)ld^rd()en  ober 
aicben  5lnberer,  unb  folc^e  SBegriffe  nad^^er  fd^on  fcrtig  jur 
SBirHtc^feit  ^injubringen,  roeld^e  le^tcre  fic  at§bann,  ben  ^opf 
tjoll    (S^tmdren,  tl^eilS    fatfd^    auffaffen,   i\^t\\i    nac^    jenen 
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S^tmdrert  umjumobeln  frud^ttoS  ftd^  bemu^en,  unb  fo  butc^ 
S5cibe§  auf  Srrroegc  gcrat^cn.  ®cnn  eS  ijt  unglaubtid^,  tt)ic 
Did  !Rac^tbcit  fru^  cingcpflangte  G^imdren  unb  barauS  cnt* 
flanbene  SSorurti^cite  bringcn:  bie  fpdterc  ^jicl^ung,  rocld^e 
bie  SBctt  unb  baS  wirfUc^e  2ebcn  un§  gebcn,  muf  at§bann 
l^auptfdc^lic^  auf  ^luSmcrjung  jcncr  ocrwcnbet  tt)erbcn. 

Children,  for  many  reasons,  should  not  learn  life  from  a  copy- 
sooner  than  from  the  original.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  in  a 
hurry  to  put  books  only  iin  their  hands,  we  should  make  them 
gradually  acquainted  with  things  and  human  relations.  Especially 
we  should  direct  their  minds  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  real 
existence,  and  make  them  form  their  ideas  from  the  real  world,  and 
not  from  books,  stories,  and  such-like  things,  lest  their  heads 
should  be  full  of  chimseras,  and  they  should  be  led  into  a  false  path. 
For  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  how  much  mischief  early  implanted 
chimaeras  and  the  mischief  arising  therefrom  cause  ;  the  later  train- 
ing which  the  world  and  real  life  give  us  must  be  principally 
employed  in  their  removal.  * 


Three  Different  Kinds  of  Authors. 
^arerga  unb  ^aralipomena,  II.  377. 

:©ic  (Sd^riftftcdcr  fann  man  cint^cUen  in  <Stemfci^nup|)cn; 
'^Jlaneten  unb  Ji^^flcrnc— S)ie  ©rftcrcn  Itefern  bie  xat^mtntantn 
^'naacffcfte :  man  fd()auct  auf,  ruft  „{\t^t  ba!"  unb  auf 
immcr  finb  fie  oerfd^rounben.— 3)ic  Sweitcn,  alfo  bie  Srr*  unb 
SSanbclftcrne,  l^abcn  md  mcl^r  SBcpanb.  <Sie  gtdnjen,  xoxt- 
ttjo^t  btof  tjcrmogc  i^rcr  S?d^e,  oft  l^ctter,  oXt  bie  gi)cpcrne, 
unb  roerben  tjon  9?tc^tfcnnern  mit  biefcn  oerwed^fett.  Snj- 
tt)ifc^en  muffen  m6:)  fte  i^rcn  9)ta|  balb  rdumcn,  \^Cibtn  gubcm 
nur  gcborgtcS  ^\6:)t  unb  cine  auf  i^re  SBal^ngenoffen  {^dt- 
genoffen)  befci^rdnfte  SBirfung^fpl^dre.  @ie  wanbetn  unb 
rced^fetn :  ein  Umlauf  t)on  einigen  Sal^ren  :5)auer  ift  ii^re  ^a6^t 
35ie  '^liittn  allein  jinb  unwanbelbar,  pel^en  feft  am  ^itmament, 
^aben  eigeneS  2ic^t,  roirfen  ju  (Siner  3cit,  xoxt  jur  §lnbern, 
inbem  jte  i^r  5lnfe]|)en  nic^t  burd^  bie  SSerdnberung  unfereS 
@tanbpun!teS  dnbern,  ba  fie  feine  ^aralla^e  ^aben.  @ie 
gei^orcn  nid^t,  xoxt  jenc  5lnbern,  ein  em  <S9fteme  (Station)  allein 
an  J  fonbern  ber  SBclt.     Slber  t^tn  wegen  bcr  ^ol^e  il^rer 
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^itVit,  braud^t  tl^r  'ix^t  metflenS  Dtele  Sa^re,  t^t  eS  bem 
(grbbcTOo^ncr  ji^tbar  wirb. 

A.uthoTs  may  be  divided  into  falling  stars,  planets,  and  fixed  stars  : 
the  first  have  a  momentary  effect — ^we  look  up,  call  out  "  See  there ! " 
and  in  a  moment  they  vanish  for  ever.  The  second,  the  wandering 
stars,  have  a  much  longer  duration.  They  shine,  though  only  by 
virtue  of  their  nearness,  often  more  clearly  than  the  fixed  stars,  and 
are  confounded  with  them  by  the  ignorant.  Meanwhile  they 
quickly  vacate  their  place ;  have,  besides,  only  borrowed  light  and 
a  confined  sphere  of  working  on  their  contemporaries.  They 
wander  about  and  change  their  position  ;  an  orbit  of  a  few  years  is 
their  utmost  duration.  But  the  third  are  unchangeable — ^possess 
their  own  light — work  for  all  time,  never  changing  their  aspect  by 
any  change  of  our  point  of  view — for  they  have  no  parallax.  They 
do  not  belong  as  the  others  to  one  system  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
universe.  But  even  on  account  of  the  height  of  their  position,  their 
light  generally  requires  many  years  before  it  is  visible  to  the 
dwellers  on  earth. 

Style  is  the  Physiognomy  of  the  Mind. 
^arerga  unb  ^aralipomcna,  II.  429. 

5)cr  ®ti(  tp  bic  p^pjiognomie  be§  ©cifteg.  <^xt  tffc  untrug* 
ltrf)cr,  CiX%  bic  bc§  £eibc§.  grembcn  ^tii  nacf)a!;men  l^ti^t  einc 
SD^aSfc  tvagcn.  SBdre  bicfc  auc^  noc^  fo  frf)cn,  fo  n?irb  fic, 
burc^  ba§  Scblofc,  balb  infipib  unb  uncrtrdglic^  5  fo  bag  fclbft 
ta^  ^dpd^flc  U'btri'iix^t  ©cfic^t  beffcr  ift. 

Style  is  the  physiognomy  of  the  mind.  It  is  more  infallible  than 
that  of  the  body.  To  imitate  the  style  of  another  is  said  to  be 
wearing  a  mask.  However  beautiful  it  may  be,  it  is  through  its 
lifelessness  insipid  and  intolerable,  so  that  even  the  most  ugly 
living  face  is  more  engaging. 

How  THE  Greatness  of  a  Man  is  to  be  estimated. 
^arcrga  unb  ^atatipomcna,  II.  523. 

Sn  vg)in|ici^t  auf  bie  ^d^d^ung  bcr  ®r5fe  cineS  2Kcnfc^cn  gilt 
fur  tilt  gciftigc  ba§  umgefc^rte  ©efcfe  bcr  p{)9(ifrf)cn  :  tk\t 
tt)irb  burc^  bic  gcrnc  oerHeincrt,  jcnc  tjcrgrofcrt. 

In  respect  to  the  mode  that  a  man's  greatness  ought  to  be 
estimated,  the  inverted  law  of  the  physical  stands  for  the  spiritual 
nature — the  former  is  lessened  by  distance,  the  latter  increased. 
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Lower  Creation  contrasted  with  Man. 

■     jDtc  SBcIt  alS  SBttte,  I.  44. 

®aS  Sl^icr  ternt  ben  5Iob  crfl  im  Slobe  f cnnen :  bcr  SKcnfc^ 
gc^t  mit  SBerouftfc^n  in  j€bcr  ©tunbc  fcinem  5£6bc  nd^^cr,  unb 
bie§  mad^t  felbp  :5)cm  \iQ^%  Sit^^tn  biswcilen  bebcnflid^,  bcr  nid^t 
fd)on  am  ganjcn  2ebcn  fclbfl  bicfcn  S^araftcr  bcr  ftctcn  SScr- 
md)tun9  erfannt  \}Qit  ^auptfdc^lic^  \i\t\tx^o.Vo  \}0X  bcr  aKcnfd^ 
9)^itofop(;tcn  unb  SRcligioncn. 

The  lower  creation  leams  death  first  in  the  moment  of  death ; 
man  proceeds  onward  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  every  hour 
approaching  nearer  to  death,  and  this  throws  a  feeling  of  uncertainty 
over  life,  even  to  the  man  who  foi^ets  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life  that 
annihilation  is  awaiting  him.  It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that  we 
have  philosophies  and  religions. 

The  Brain. 

©ie  SBert  aU  SBtUe,  II.  278. 

SKic  gute  SScrbauung  cinen  gefunbcn  ftarfcn  SKagcn,  xoxt 
5lt^lctcnfraft  mu§f utofc,  fc^nige  Ermc  crforbcrt  5  fo  crforbcrt 
augcrorbcntlid^c  Sntctttgcnj  m,  ungcroo^ntid^  cntwtcf cUeS,  fc^on 
%t\>(x\xit^f  burc^  fcinc  %v(X\xt  auSgejeid^nctcS  unb  burc^  cner* 
gifc^cn  |)u(§fd^ta9  \it\t\iit^  %t^xx\..  ^ingegcn  ip  bie  SScfd^af- 
fcn^cit  beg  SSittcnS  tjon  fctncm  SJrgan  abl^dngig  unb  auS 
feincm  ju  prognofticircm  :5)cr  groftc  Srrt^um  in  ©att'S 
©d^dbcac^re  ift,  baf  cr  aud^  fur  mora(ifd^e  ©igcnfd^aftcn 
SJrganc  beS  ©clfjirng  aufftcttt 

As  good  digestion  requires  a  sound  and  strong  stomach — as 
athletic  power  requires  muscular  and  sinewy  arms — so  extraordinary 
intelligence  requires  a  brain  uncommonly  developed,  well  formed, 
distinguished  by  its  peculiar  texture,  and  animated  by  a  vigorous 
pulse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quality  of  the  will  is  dependent  on 
no  organ,  and  its  proceedings  can  be  prognosticated  by  none.  The 
great  mistake  of  Gall's  phrenological  theory  is  that  he  also  makes 
use  of  the  organs  of  the  brain  for  moral  q^ities.      % 

Ennui.  -   ' 

©ie  IBelt  aU  SQSiUc,  I.  369. 
^ie  San9cn)ciU  ift  nic^ts  n)enigcr,  aU  ein  gcrtftt  ju  ad^tenbeS 

i 
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Ucbcl:  jtc  matt  jute|t  wa^rc  IBerjtt)eiflung  auf  baS  ©epd^t. 
@ic  mac^t,  baf  SBcfcn,  roetc^c  cinanbcr  fo  wenig  MtMtn,  xoxt  bic 
SKcnfd^en,  bod^  fo  fcl^r  einanbcr  fuc^cn,  unb  wirb  baburc^  bic 
ClucUe  bet  ®efeUigfcit.  5luc^  tt)erbcn  ubcratt  gcgcn  fiC;  wie 
gegen  anbere  adgememe  ^alamitdteit;  offentttd^e  SBorfel^rungen 
getroffcn,  fd^on  auS  ^iQiQii%l\\x(^t\U  tt)cil  bicfcS  Uebct  fo  gut 
ol§  fcin  entgcgcngefeltcg  @j:trcm;  bic  ^ungcrSnot^,  bic  2Rcn- 
f(^cn  ju  ben  groften  3ugcllof[gfcitcn  trcibcn  fann :  panem  et 
circenses  braui^t  bag  SSotf.  :©a8  ftrcnge  3)^itabctp^ifd)c 
9)6nitcnjiarf9fkcm  mac^t,  mittctjt  @infam!cit  unb  Unt^dtigfcit, 
blof  bie  SangeiDcite  jum  ^trafmerfjeug :  unb  eS  ifl  cin  fo 
fitrd^tcrlid^cS,  baf  cS  fd^on  bic  3ud^ttingc  jum-  @ctb jhnorb 
gcfu^rt  \^<xt  SBic  bic  !»ot]^  bic  bcftdnbigc  ©ciffct  bcS  S3olfc« 
ift,  fo  bic  gangcwcitc  bic  bcr  tjorncl^mcn  SBctt.  Sm  burger* 
lichen  2cbcn  ift  fie  burd^  ben  ©onntag;  wie  bic  SKot^  burcfe  bie 
fec^S  SBod^cntage  reprdfcntirt 

Ennui  is  an  evil  to  which  only  too  little  attention  is  paid,  thongh 
it  at  last  paints  despair  on  the  face.  It  causes  beings  who  have  so 
little  kindly  feeling  for  each  other,  as  men,  to  seek  each  other's 
company,  and  is  thereby  the  origin  of  social  intercourse.  Open 
precautions  are  taken  against  it,  as  against  other  general  calamities, 
by  state  policy ;  for  this  evil,  like  its  very  opposite  extreme — 
hunger — can  drive  men  to  the  greatest  license ;  the  people  require 
** panem  et  circenses.'^  The  strict  penitentiary  system  of  Phila- 
delphia, through  the  medium  of  isolation  and  inactivity,  makes 
mere  ennui  to  be  a  punishment,  and  it  is  so  terrible  that  it  drives 
convicts  to  self-destruction.  Necessity  is  the  constant  scourge  of 
the  lower  orders,  ennui  that  of  the  higher  classes.  In  middle  life 
it  is  represented  by  Sunday,  as  want  is  by  the  six  week-tlays. 

The  History  of  MankinI). 

^arerga  unb  ^araltpomcna,  II.  248. 

:J)ie  ®efdbic^te  gcigt  un§  ba§  2cbcn  ber  SBolfer,  unb  finbet 
nid^tg,  oXt  ^rieg  unb  ^mporungcn  ju  er^d^tcn  5  bic  frieblic^en 
Sa^rc  erfc^einen  nnr  aU  furjc  ^^aufcn,  3nJifc^cnafte,  bann  unb 
wann  ein  SKat.  Unb  cbenfo  ift  bag  Sebcn  beS  (finjclncn  cin 
fortn)d^rcnber  ^ampf,  nic^t  ctroan  blof  metap^orif^  mit  bcr 
^ot^,  ober  mit  bcr  Sangerocite  5  fonbern  auc^  roirf tid() '  nfit 
5lnbcrn.  @r  finbet  ubcratt  ben  2BibcrfadE)er,  (cbt  in^  beftdn* 
bigem  ^ampfe  unb  ftirbt,  bic  SBaffen  in  bcr  ^anb. 
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Seboci^/  tDte  unfcr  Setb  auSeinanberpla^en  xm^ttf  tDenn  ber 
:5)ru(f  bcr  ^tmofp^drc  oon  t^m  genommen  wares — fo  xo\ixt>t, 
tt)cnn  bcr  :5)rucB  bcr  9?ot]^;  SWulfjfdIigfcit,  SBibcrtDdrtifQcit  unb 
SScrcittung  bcr  SBcprcbungcn  coin  2eben  bcr  SWcnfc^cn  wcg^ 
genommcn  n)drc^  il^^r  Ucbcrmutl^  ftc^  jlctgcrn;  tDcnn  aud^  nid^t 
bt§  jum  3Ma|cn,  boc^  ^\^  px  ben  ^fc^^einungcn  bcr  jugel^ 
lofcftcn  9?arr^cit,  ja,  9lafcrcu — ©ogar  bcbarf  Sebcr  attejeit 
cme§  gcroiffcn  £luantum§  ©orgc,  obcr  ©d^mcrj,  obcr  9?ot]^,  wic 
bag  <Sd^tff  beg  S3atlaftgy  urn  fcfl  unb  gcrabc  ^u  gc^m 

History  presents  to  us  the  life  of  nations,  ajoid  finds  nothing  to 
write  about  except  wars  and  popular  tumults  ;  the  years  of  peace 
appear  only  as  short  pauses,  interludes,  a  mark  here  and  there. 
And  just  so  is  the  life  of  individuals  a  continued  course  of  warfare, 
not  at  all  in  a  metaphorical  way  of  speaking,  with  want  or  ennui, 
but  in  reality  too  wit^i  his  fellowmen.  He  finds  everywhere 
adversaries — lives  in  continual  struggles— and  dies  at  last  with 
arms  in  his  hands. 

Yet,  after  all,  as  our  body  must  burst  asunder  if  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  it,  so  too,  if  the  heavy 
burden  of  want,  misery,  calamities,  and  the  non-success  of  our 
exertions,  were  taken  away  from  the  life  of  men,  their  arrogance 
would  swell  out,  if  not  to  the  length  of  explosion,  at  all  events  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  most  unbridled  folly — nay,  to  madness.  So 
that  every  man  at  all  times  requires  a  certain  ^fuantum  of  cares  and 
sorrows,  or  necessities,  as  a  ship  does  ballast,  to  enable  him  to  gp 
forward  steadily  and  in  a  direct  line. 

Feeling  of  Immortality. 

^arerga  unb  ^ar  a  lip  omen  a,  II.  231. 

Scbcr  fu^^lt,  baf  cr  cttt)a§  5lnbercS  tft,  als  tin  Don  ctncm 
?lnbcrn  ctnp  bctebtcS  ^x6:)t^.  ©arauS  cntftcl^t  x^m  bte  3utjcr« 
fic^t,  bag  bcr  5Iob  roo^t  fcinem  £cbcn,  jcbod^  nid^t  fcinc.m  S^afc^n 
tin  (SxiXit  mac^cn  fann. 

Everyone  feels  that  he  is  something  else  than  a  nothing  which 
has  been  animated  by  another.  From  this  arises  the  confidence 
that  death,  though  it  may  put  an  end  to  life,  does  not  close  man's 
existence. 

Sleep  and  Death. 
^ie  Selt  ali  StUe,  II.  572. 
SSaS  fur  bag  Snbbibuum  bcr  0d^laf,  baS  tfl  fur  ben  W^iUtn 
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oX%  ^ing  an  {tc^  bet  £ob.  ^  murbe  t%  nic^t  auS^alten,  etne 
Uncnbtic^feit  i^tnburc^  baffelbe  ^retben  unb  Setben,  o^ne  tva^ren 
©croinn,  fortjufc|cn,  roenn  ilfun  ^inncrung  unb  Snbioibuatitdt 
\Mit^t.  %t  roirfit  jlc  ab,  bieS  ijt  bcr  gctl^c,  unb  \x\\tf  bur(^ 
bicfen  SobcSfc^laf  crfrifd^t  unb  mit  cincm  anbcrn  Sntcttcft 
(j,\x^^t^<xiiti,  M  txa  ncueS  SBefcn  wicbcr  auf :  ,,gu  ncucn  Ufem 
lo(ft  ein  ncucr  ilagt" 

What  sleep  is  to  the  individual  death  is  to  the  will  as  a  thing  in 
itself.  Man  could  not  continue  for  an  eternity  the  same  bustling 
habits  and  anxious  scenes,  without  any  gain  from  them,  if  his 
memoiy  and  individuality  continued  to  exist.  He  throws  them 
behind  him  (this  is  Lethe),  and  refreshed  by  this  death-sleep,  and 
endued  with  another  intellect,  he  steps  out  as  a  new  being :  "  a  new 
day  calls  him  to  new  shores." 

Life  and  Death. 

^arerga  unb  ^ataltpomcna,  II.  232. 

:J)ag  gcben  fann  allerbtngS  angefel^cn  rocrbcn  al§  em  STraum, 
unb  bcr  Slob  oX^  ba§  ©rn^ac^en.  :Dantt  aber  gc^ort  bic  ^tx-- 
fonltc^fcit,  ba§  Snbit>ibuum,  bem  trdumcnben  unb  nid^t  bcm 
ttjac^cn  25ett)ujtfc9n  an :  we^l^atb  bcnn  jencm  ber  Slob  fid)  al§ 
SSernic^tung  barflcttt.  ScbenfaUS  jebo^  ift  cr,  t)on  biefem 
©cjtc^tgpunft  (x\x^,  nid^t  ^u  betrac^ten  a(S  ber  Uebergang  ju 
einem  un§  ganj  ncucn  unb  frcmben  3uflanbc,  t)tclme^r  nur  oX% 
bcr  JRucftritt  ju  bcm  un§  urfprungtic^  eigencn,  al§  t)on  tt)etdf)em 
ba§  £cbcn  nur  cine  furje  @pifobc  war. 

Life  may  be  regarded  as  a  dream,  and  death  as  an  awakening. 
But  in  that  case  the  personality,  the  individuality,  belongs  to  the 
dreaming  and  not  to  the  waking  consciousness,  and  therefore  death 
presents  itself  to  the  former  as  an  annihilation.  Yet  from  this 
point  of  view  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  transition  to  an  entirely 
new  and  strange  state,  rather  as  a  return  to  what  we  were  originally, 
and  from  which  life  is  only  a  short  episode. 

The  Useful  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

jDie  SBett  atS  SBiUe,  IL  466. 

:5)ie  m}xVivc  bcr  nu|tid^en  ^unpc  tft  \i\t  ^^i%\  bie  ber 
fd)6ncn  bcr  Ucbcrflug.  3um  93atcr  l^aben  jcnc  ben  SSerflanb, 
biefe  \iQ.h  ©enie,  rocl^eS  fetbft  cine  %xi  Ueberfluf  tft. 
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The  mother  of  useful  arts  is  necessity ;  that  of  the  fine  arts  is 
luxury.  For  father  the  former  have  intellect,  the  latter  genius, 
which  itself  is  a  kind  of  luxury. 

Man  is  a  "Wild  Beast. 

^arerga  unb  ^aralipomcna,  11.  178. 

:5)cr  S3lcnfd^  ift  im  ©runbe  tin  wilbcS  cntfc|lid&e§  Z^'xtx. 
2Bir  fenncn  eS  bto§  im  3uftanbc  bcr  SSdnbigung  unb  Sd^mung, 
tt)eld)c  ©itjilifation  l^cift:  ba^cr  crfc^recfcn  unS  bie  gctcgcnt^ 
lid^cn  ?lugbruc^e  feiner  S^atur.  Slber  tt)0  unb  tt)ann  cinmat 
@^lof  unb  ^ctte  ber  9cfc|(id^cn  SJrbnung  abfattcn,  unb 
5lnard^ic  cintritt,  ba  jcigt  jtd^  roaS  cr  ift. — 2B«r  {ngwifd^cn 
aud^  o^nc  folc^e  ®clegcnl;eit  jtd^  barubcr  aufftdren  mo^tc,  bcr 
fann  btc  Ueberjeugung,  bag  ber  SKcnfc^  an  ©raufamfcit  unb 
Uncrbttttic^!cit  fcincm  Siger  unb  fetncr  ^pdne  nadf)jle^t,  au8 
l^unbcrt  atten  unb  neucn  25cric^ten  fd^opfcn^ 

Man  is  at  bottom  a  wild,  teiiific  animaL  We  know  him  only  in 
connection  with  the  taming  and  training,  which  is  called  civilisation  ; 
hence  the  occasional  outbreaks  of  his  nature  terrify  us.  But  where 
and  when  the  locks  and  bonds  of  legal  order  are  loosened,  and 
anarchy  steps  in,  then  he  shows  himself  what  he  is.  Even  without 
such  an  opportunity,  whoever  can  exhibit  his  real  disposition  can 
convince  us,  by  a  hundred  old  and  new  tales,  that  man  is  little  iji- 
f erior  to  any  tiger  or  hyaena  in  cruelty  and  savageness. 

The  Sovereignty  of  the  People  is  an  Absurdity. 

^arcrga  unb  ^aralipomena,  II.  210. 

'^it  S^^age  Xia6:^  bcr  <Sout)crdnitdt  bcS  SSolfcS  tduft  im 
©runbc  barauf  i^inauS,  ob  irgcnb  Scmanb  urfprunglid^  ba§ 
9lcc^t  l^abcn  fonnc,  cin  S3otf  wibcr  fcincn  SBtllcn  ju  bcl^errfc^cn. 
2Bic  ftd^  ba§  ocrnunfttgcrwcifc  bc^auptcn  laffc,  fc^c  id^  nid^t 
(k1o.  5lllcrbtngg  atfo  ift  ba§  SSolf  fouoerdn :  jcboc^  ift  cS  tin 
ctt)ig  unmunbiger  <Sout)crdn,  njctc^cr  balder  untcr  btcibcnber 
SSormunbfd^aft  ftc^cn  muf  unb  nic  fcinc  SRcd^tc  fclbft  Dcrroatten 
fann,  o^nc  grdnjenlofc  ©cfal^rcn  \)tx^t\i\x\ix\)Xtn  f,  jumal  cr, 
xoit  alle  Unmunbigen,  gar  Iti^t  baS  @ptct  l^intcrliptgcr  ©auner 
tt)irb,  TOcld^c  beS^alb  ^cmagogcn  l^ctfen. 

The  question  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  depends  very 
much  on  this,  whether  any  one  has  an  original  right  to  command  a 
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people  against  its  will.  I  see  not  how  this  can  be  rationally  main- 
tained. Therefore  the  people  is  at  all  times  and  in  every  way 
supreme ;  yet  it  is  a  sovereign  always  in  his  minority,  who  mnst 
therefore  ever  remain  in  tutellage,  and  can  never  of  himself  exercise 
his  rights,  without  incurring  infinite  dangers ;  more  especially,  like 
all  minors,  he  becomes  easily  the  sport  of  crafty  knaves,  whom  we 
call  demagogues; 


The  MonarchicaIj  Form  of  Government. 
^arerga  unt  |)aranpomena,  II.  216. 

©ie  monard^ifd^c  SRcgicrungSform  ip  bic  bcm  SWcnf^cn 
naturtid^c  5  fafl  fo,  wic  jie  cS  ben  S5icncn  unb  5lmcifen,  ben 
reifenben  ^rani(ij)en,  ben  wdnbernbeh  ©tepjanten,  ben  gu 
SHaub^ugen  t^eretntgten  SBotfen  unb  anbem  ^l^^teren  mel^r  '\% 
njcld^c  ade  ^inen  w\,  bie  @pt|e  il^rer  Unt^rhc^mung  fleUen. 
Sluc^  mug  jebe  menfd^lid^e,  mit  ©efai^r  Detfnupfte  Unterne^= 
mung,  jeber  ^eereSgug,  jebcS  ©ci^iff  feinem  Ob'erbefel^lSl^aber 
9c^or(i()cn :  uberaH  muf  ^in  ^ille  ber  tcitenbe  fepn.  <Sogar 
ber  t^ierifc^e  £)r9amSmuS  ifl  monarc^ifd^  conflruirt :  baS 
©c^irn  aUein  ip  ber  genfcr  unb  Slegierer,  baS  ^cgemonifon. 
SBcnn  gleic^  ^erj,  Sunge  unb  SD^agen  jum  S3cflanbc  beS  ®an- 
gcn  tjiet  me^r  bcitragcn  ^  fo  fonnen  biefe  <SpteJburger  barum 
boc^  nic^t  (cn!en  unb  (citcn :  bic§  ifl  ^<x^t  bc§  ®c^irn§  attein 
unb  mug  t)on  ©incm  punfte  augge^cn.  @clb(l  ba§  ^(aneten^ 
fpflem  ift  monarc^ifc^.  vg)ingegen  iji  ba§  rcpublifanifc^e  (Spflem 
bcm  SKcnfc^cn  fo  roibernaturltc^,  wie  eg  bem  ^o^ern  ®eifteS= 
lebcn,  atfo  ^unjlen  unb  SStffenfc^aften  ungunflig  ift. 

The  monarchical  form  of  government  is  natural  to  men,  as  it  is  to 
bees,  ants,  migrating  Cranes,  wandering  elephants,  wolves  in  preda- 
tory expeditions,  and  other  animals,'  who  all  appoint  one  to  conduct 
their  expeditions.  Every  expedition,  too,  of  man  attended  by 
danger,  every  march  of  an  army,  every  ship,  must  obey  its  leader ; 
above  all  th'ere  must  bte  a  leading  mind.  It  seems  thus  that  the 
organisation  of  animal  nature  is  monarchical ;  the  brain  alone  is  the 
leader  and  director.  If  the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach  contribute 
greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  system,  they  can  neither  direct  nor 
guide  :  this  is  the  act  of  the  brain  alone,  and  must  issue  from  one 
point.  Even  the  planetary  system  is  monarchical.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  republican  system  is  as  unnatural  to  man  as  to  the  higher 
spiritual  life,  therefore  it  is  unfavourable  to  arts  and  sciences. 
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Virtue  not  to  be  learned. 
^ie  SBelt  ali  SBiUe,  I.  320. 

:J)tc  ^ugenb  xoixt  nici^t  gelel^rt,  fo  wcnig  xoxt  ber  ®cniufi : 
ja,  fur  fie  ift  bcr  bcgriff  fo  unfrudf)tbar  unb  nur  atS  SBcrf jcu^ 
ju  gcbraud^cn;  wic  cr  cS  fur  bie  ^unft  ift.  SSir  njurbcn  balder 
cben  fo  t^oric^t  fcpn,  ju  crroarten,  bag  unferc  SKoratfpfkcmc 
unb  ©t^tfcn  iugcnbi^aftc,  @btc  unb  ^ciKge,  aU  baf  unferc 
5lefl^etifen  :5)ici^ter,  23ilbner  unb  SKupfcr  erwecften. 

Virtue  is  as  little  to  be  acquired  by  learning  as  genius ;  nay,  the 
idea  is  barren,  and  is  only  to  be  employed  as  an  instrument,  in  the 
same  way  as  genius  in  respect  to  art.  It  would  be  as  foolish  to 
expect  that  our  moral  and  ethical  systems  would  turn  out  virtuous, 
noble,  and  holy  beings,  as  that  our  aesth'etic  systems  Would  produce 
poets,  painters,  and  musicians. 

Hidden  Power  in  Man^ 
^arcrga  un»  ^atanpomcno,  II.  481^ 

SBetd^e  ^rdfte,  jum  2eiben  unb  a:^un,  Sebcr  in  ftd^  trdgt, 
tt)cig  er  nid^t,  biS  cin  Slnlaf  jte  va  ^tlfjdtigfcit  fc|t  5— tt)ie  man 
bem  im  Sleid^c  ru^^enbcn  SBaffer,  mit  gtattcm  <Spie9et,  nic^t 
anfic^t,  mit  tt)elc|)cm  ^obcn  unb  SBraufcn  e§  com  gctfen  un* 
uerfe^rt  l&erabjufturjen,  bber  xoxt  ^t^  e«  alS  ©pringbtuftncn 
fid^  %\x  cr^eben  fd^ig  ift^— ober  auc^,  xoxt  man  bie  im  eififatten 
Staffer  tatente  SBdrme  nic^t  al^nbet 

What  a  man  can  do  and  suffer  is  unknown  to  himself  till  some 
occasion  presents  itself  which  draws  out  the  hidden  power ;  just  as 
one  sees  not  in  the  water  of  an  unruffled  pond  the  fury  and  the  roar 
which  it  can  dash  down  a  steep  rock  without  injury  to  itself,  or  how 
high  it  is  capable  of  rising  ;  or  as  little  as  one  can  saspect  the  latent 
heat  in  the  ice-cold  water. 

Character  is  best  shown  in  Little  I'hings. 
f)arer9a  unb  ^aralipomena,  I.  428. 

Oerabe  in  ^teinigfeiten,  at§  Itx  wetci^en  ber  5Kenfd^  fid^ 
nid^t  jufammennimmt,  jeigt  er  feincm  (^axaltti,  unb  ba  fann 
man  oft,  an  geringfugigen  ^anbtungen,  an  blofen  SWaniereq^ 
ben  grdngenlofen^  nid^t  bie  minbefte  9{u(f{tc^t  auf  ^nbere  fenn- 
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enben  @got§mu§  beobad^ten,  bet  ftd^  nad^l^er  im  (Sroflen  nic^t 

Man  shows  his  character  best  in  small  trifles,  where  he  is  not  on 
his  guard,  and  it  is  in  Insignificant  matters  and  the  simplest  habits 
that  we  may  often  be  able  to  note  the  boundless  egotism  which  pays 
not  the  slightest  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  which  denies 
itself  nothing  in  great  things  though  he  may  contrive  to  conceal  it. 

We  deceive  Ourselves, 

J)i€  SDBelt  alfi  SDBille,!.  350. 

SBir  betrugen  unt)  fd^metd^eln  92temanben  bur^  fo  feme 
^unftgriffc,  atS  un§  fclbjt. 

We  deceive  and  flatter  no  one  by  such  delicate  artifices  as  we  do 
ourselves. 

The  Expression  op  the  Face  speaks. 

^arerga  unb  ^aralipomena,  11.  509. 

:J)aS  ®cjtc^t  txnt^  SKcnf^cn  fagt  in  ber  SUcgel  mcl^r  unb 
3ntcrcffantcrc§  aU  fcin  SKunb :  bcmi  c§  ift  ba§  ^ompenbtum 
aVitf>  X)cffcn,  tt)a§  bicfcr  je  fagcn  wirb  5  inbcm  c§  baS  2Kono= 
gramm  aUcg  X)cnfcn§  unb  S£rac^tcn§  bicfe§  SRcnfd^cn  ift. 
Slut^  fpndf)t  bcr  munb  nur  ©ebanfcn  cmc§  SKcnfci^en,  ^at 
®ef!c^t  cinctt  ©ebanfcn  bcr  ^atuv  aus.  '^((^tv  ift  Sebcr 
wcrtb/  bag  man  \^n  aufmcrffam  bctrac^te^  wenn  auc^  md(>t 
Scbcr,  bag  man  mit  i^m  rcbc. 

The  face  of  a  man,  as  a  rule,  speaks  more  eloquently  and  in  a 
more  interesting  manner  than  his  mouth  ;  for  it  is  the  compendium 
of  everything  which  the  latter  has  to  say  ;  since  it  is  the  monogram 
of  the  thinking  and  acting  of  the  man.  Besides  the  mouth  only 
utters  the  thoughts  of  the  man,  whereas  the  face  expresses  the 
thoughts  of  nature.  Wherefore  every  man  is  worth  being  closely 
observed,  though  every  man  is  not  worth  being  talked  to. 

How  A  Man's  Real  Character  is  to  be  discovered. 

^atetga  unb  ^aralipomena;  II.  513. 

Um  bie  wa^rc  ^^^fiognomie  cinc§  9Kcnfdf)cn  rein  unb  tief  ju 
crfaffcn,  mug  man  i^n  beobadj)ten,  menn  er  attein  unb  \\6)  felbfl 
ubertaffen  bafi|t     ©c^on  jebe  ©efeUfd^aft  unb  fein  ©cfprdd^ 
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mtt  cincm  5lnbern  wirft  cinen  frembcn  SflePcp  auf  t^n,  meijtenS 
ju  fcincm  S3ort]()cU,  inbem  cr  burd^  bie  Slftion  unb  SReaftion  in 
^^dttgfett  gefegt  unb  baburd^  ge^oben  mirb*  ^tngegen  aUein 
unb  fid^  fctbcr  ubertaffcn,  in  ber  S3ru^c  feincr  eigcncn  ©ebanfen 
unb  @mpfinbungcn  fc^mimmenb,  —  nur  ba  ijt  er  ganj  unb  gar 
cr  fctbjl.  35a  fann  cin  tief  einbringcnber  pl^pjtognomifc^er 
Sdixk  fcin  ganjcS  SBcfcn,  im  ^lUgcmcincn,  auf  @tn  SDJat  crfaffcn. 
X)cnn  auf  fcincm  (Scfic^tc,  an  unb  fiir  jid(>,  ijl  bcr  ©runbton 
attcr  feincr  ©cbanfcn  unb  SBcfhcbungcn  auSgcprdgt,  bcr  arret 
irrevocable  35cffcn,  tt)a§  cr  ju  fcpn  ^ai  unb  ai%  tt)a§  cr  fic^ 
nur  bann  ganj  cmpfinbct,  wann  cr  atlcin  \% 

To  catch  the  true  physiognomy  of  a  man  purely  and  thoroughly, 
we  must  observe  him  when  he  is  alone  and  given  up  to  his  own 
thoughts.  The  society  and  conversation  of  others  throws  upon  him 
an  abnormal  echo,  mostly  to  his  advantage,  while  he  is  by  the  action 
and  reaction  roused  to  activity,  and  thereby  lifted  beyond  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  alone  and  given  up  to  himself,  swimming  in  the 
sea  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings — there  only  is  he  quite  and 
entirely  himself.  Then  can  a  single  penetrating  glance  catch  up 
his  whole  being,  generally,  at  once.  For  in  his  face  the  key-note  of 
all  his  thoughts  and  labours  is  deeply  engraved,  the  arrH  irrivocable 
of  what  he  has  to  be  and  what  he  feels  himself  to  be,  when  he  is 
alone. 

Youth  and  Age. 
^arerga  un>  ^araltpomena,  I.  454. 

:J)ic  ^citcrfcit  unb  bcr  2cbcn§mut]^  unfcrcr  Sugcnb  bcrul^t 
jum  %\)t\i  barauf,  \i(x^  xoxi,  bcrgauf  9clE)cnb,  ben  a:ob  nic^t 
fc]()cn  5  xodi  cr  am  %\x^t  bcr  anbcrn  ©cite  bc§  SBcrgcS  Hcgt. 
^abtvi  ttjir  abcr  ben  ©ipfct  ubcrfdj)rittcn,  bann  mcrbcn  xoxt 
^tn  5Iob,  roct^cn  xoxx  Vxt>  ba^in  nur  tjom  ^orcnfagcn  fanntcn, 
n)irf(idj)  anfidf)tt9,  woburc^,  ba  gu  bcrfelbcn  3cit  bic  ScbcnSfraft 
ju  tb\>tn  bcginnt,  0i\x6:)  bcr  gcbcnSmut^  ftnft^  fo  baf  \t%t  cin 
triibcr  @rnjt  ben  jugcnbtid^cn  Ucbcrmut^  ocrbrdngt  unb  aud^ 
bcm  ©cjid^tc  jid(>  aufbriicft 

35cnn  t)om  ©tanbpunfte  bcr  Sugcnb  au8  gcfd^cn,  ifl  baS 
Scbcn  cine  uncnbtid(>  langc  Sufunft;  Dom  ©tanbpunfte  beS 
5l(ter§  ant,  cine  fc^r  furje  S^crgangen^cit  5  fo  bag  e8  5lnfang§ 
flcfe  un§  barftcttt  wte  ^xt  ©ingc/  menn  wir  ^a%  Cbjeftio* 
gtaS  beg  £)pcrnfudEcrg  an§  ^ugc  tegen^  3u(e|t  aber  xoxt  n^anti 
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(aS  tMax.    9ton  muf  alt  getDOtben  fepn,  a(fb  (onge  geUbt 
l^ben,  mn  su  etfennen,  tme  e)^^tmer  baS  Seben  x% 

The  calmness  and  courage  of  yoath  parUy  arise  from  this,  tbat 
-we  are  dimbing  up  and  see  not  death,  because  he  lies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain.  -  But  when  we  have  passed  over  the  summit, 
then  we  find  death,  of  which  we  have  only  hitherto  heard  speak, 
stare  us  in  the  face,  when  our  bodily  strengUi  begins  to  ebb  and  our 
courage  to  sink :  then  a  sad  earnestness  takes  the  place  of  our  youth- 
fol  courage,  and  even  impresses  itself  upon  our  countenance.  From 
the  standpoint  of  our  youth  life  seems  to  be  a  never-ending  long 
future ;  from  the  standpoint  of  age  a  short  past :  so  that  in  the 
beginning  it  presents  itself  to  us,  as  things  do  if  we  place  the  object- 
glass  of  the  opera  to  our  eyes,  but  in  tiie  end  as  when  we  use  the 
eye-glass.  One  must  have  become  old,  therefore  lived  long  to  become 
satined  how  short  life  is. 

YoFTH  AND  Old  Age  contbasied. 
9>arer9a  unb  ^axai\ptmtna,'L  461. 

^e  erflen  t>ier3ig  Sa^re  unferd  %t^tr{%  liefem  ben  %t}i,  bie 
fblgenben  breiftg  ben  ^ommentar  ba^u,  ^tt  \xn&  \)tn  n>a^ren 
@^inn  unb  Sufammenl^ang  bed  Zt^M,  nebft  bet  SDioral  unb 
alien  Jcin^eitcn  beffelbcn  erfl  red^t  Dctftel^cn  Ic^rt 

©egen  bad  @nbe  bed  SebenS  nun  gar  ge^t  e§  xoxt  gegen  tidi 
^nbc  cincS  SJJaSfcnballS,  wann  tie  SKaSfen  abgenommcn  xott-- 
ben.  SJian  fiel^t  \t%i,  we*  S^iejcnigen,  mit  benen  man,  wd^r* 
enb  femes  SebenSlaufS,  in  iBerul^rung  gefommen  n^ar^  eigentlicb 
gewefen  finb.  :J)cnn  tit  S^ataftere  })ahtn  pd^  an  ben  Sag 
gelegt,  bie  ^ll^aten  ^aben  i^re  $rud()te  getragen,  bte  £etflungen 
i^re  gered^te  SBurbtgung  er^alten  unb  aUe  5£rugbtlber  ftnb 
jerfallen.    3u  biefem  Slllen  ndmlic^  war  3eit  erforbert 

The  first  forty  years  of  our  life  give  the  text,  the  next  thirty 
furnish  the  commentary  upon  it,  which  euables  us  rightly  to  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  and  connection  of  the  text  with  its  moral  and 
i\s  beauties. 

Towards  the  end  of  life  we  mote  as  towards  the  end  of  a  mask- 
ball,  when  the  masks  are  dropped.  We  see  now  what  kind  of  persons 
those  have  really  been  with  whom  we  have  been  connected  during 
our  life.  For  now  the  real  characters  of  each  are  clearly  revealed, 
their  deeds  have  borne  their  fruit,  their  performances  have  got  their 
true  value,  and  anything  false  has  fallen  away.  For  all  this,  time 
was  required. 
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SCHUBART. 
Bom  A.D.  1739.    Died  A.D.  1791. 

Christian  Frederick  Daniel  Schubart  was  bom  at  Obersontheim, 
March  26, 1739,  and  died  at  Stnttgard,  October  10,  1791,  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  as  poet  for  the  theatre. 

Folly. 

t>tx  Settler. 

9?otl^  unt)  Sammcr  ftnb  bic  ®aBen, 
@o  bic  3:]^or^cit  ernten  fanm 

Want  and  sorrow  are  the  gifts  which  folly  cams  for  itself. 


SEUME. 

The  White-washed  Courtesy  op  Europe. 

'^tx  SQSilbe. 

@in  ^anabier,  bcr  nod^  ^urop.enS 
Ucbcrtund^tc  ^oflid^fcit  nx^i  fannte* 

A  Canadian,  who  did  not  yet  know  the  white-washed  courtesy  of 
Europe. 

F.  L.  STOLBERG. 
Bom  A.D.  1750.    Died  a.d.  1819. 

Frederick  Leopold,  Count  of  Stolberg,  distinguished  as  a  poet  and 
writer,  was  bom,  1750,  at  Bramstedt  in  Holstein.  His  father  was 
chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  and  was  afterwards  in  various  high  employ- 
ments in  his  country.  In  1789  we  find  him  ambassador  in  Berlin, 
where  he  married  the  Countess  Sophia  von  Redem,  with  whom  he 
made  a  tour  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  wrote  an 
interesting  account  of  his  travels.  In  1800  he  divested  himself  of 
his  public  employments  and  passed  with  all  his  "family  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  died  at  Sondermuhler 
near  Osnabriick,  5th  December  1819. 
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Nature. 

@u(fe,  l^eiligc  9?atur, 
£afs  mid^  ge^n  auf  beiner  @pur, 
Seite  mtd^  an  betner  ^anb, 
SBte  ein  i^tnb  am  ©dngetbanb ! 

SBenn  id(>  bann  ermubct  bin, 
©inf  id^  bir  am  23ufen  l^in, 
5lt^me  fuffc  ^immctftufl 
^angcnb  oca  ber  SKuttcrbrufl. 

Sld^  I  xo\t  tt)o^(  ijl  mir  bei  bir ! 
SBitt  bic^)  (icbcn  fur  unb  fur  5 
2af§  mid[>  gc^n  auf  bcincr  @pur, 
©iiffc,  \it\\\o^t  5Katur ! 

Sweet,  holy  nature,  let  me  ever  follow  thee,  guide  me  with  thy 
hand  as  in  leading-strings  a  child  ! 

And  when  weary,  then  will  I  on  thy  bosom  lie,  breathing  the 
sweet  joys  of  heaven,  clinging  to  a  mother's  breast. 

Ah  !  how  sweet  it  is  to  dwell  with  thee  !  ever  will  I  love  thee 
well ;  let  me  ever  follow  thee,  holy  nature,  sweet  and  free  ! 


STURZ. 

Born  A.D.  1736.     Died  a.d.  1779. 

Helfrich  Peter  Sturz  was  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1736.  He  studied 
law  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen,  Jena,  and  Giessen.  In  1759 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Austrian  Embassy  in  Munich, 
and  later  became  private  secretary  to  Coimt  Bernstorf,  Prime 
Minister  of  Denmark.  In  1768  he  accompanied  the  king  to 
England  and  France,  and  was  employed  for  many  years  in  that 
coimtry  in  various  capacities.     He  died  in  1779. 

A  Statesman. 

Grinncrungcn  auS  SBernflorpS  8cbcn. 

@in  ^i(xQX%m(kXiXi,  ber  ju  miffaUcn  anfdngt,  wanbctt  immcr 
an  Slbgrunbcn  ^in,  unb  t^ut  fcincn  g(cidf)9uttigcn  '^6:)X\ii 
mc^r.  3ft  cr  getajTcn,  fo  ijl  c^  cin  (Stolj,  ber  ^tXitxm^xo^i  ju 
njcrbcn  Dcrbicntj  ocrbirgt  cr  fcinc  Unrul^c  unb  fcinc  ©mpfinb= 
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ndf)fcit  nid^t,  fo  t|t  c6  23cn)u|tfe9n  bcr  <St|)ulb  5  cntfc^ticf t  cr 
ft4,  fcin  Slmt  nict)erjulc9cn,  fo  wartct  Dictlcic^t  etnc  Jlrdnfung 
auf  i^n,  wogu  nur  bcr  5lntag  gcfcl^tt  l^at  \  uub  l^arrt  cr  ju 
langc,  rcijt  cr  bic  Ungcbulb  fcincr  SScrfotgcr,  fo  ijl  c6  ungcwif, 
ju  ttjctc^cm  ]()cftt9cn  5lu6brud^  il^r  Unruillcn  cnbKd^  tjerlcttct 
njcrbcn  mag.  SBcnn  atlc  Sugdngc  bc§  Strong  t)on  SRat^gcbcrn 
umringt  |tnb,  bic  i^rc  gcmctnfd^aftlic^c  ©ic^crl^cit  tjcrctmgt,  fo 
ijl  fcin  Jurji  bcr  @rbc  mdc^tig  gcnug,  ben  ^ingcbungcn  bcr 
2Ba()r]^cit,  bic  jurucfgcfc^cud^t  mirb,  ober  ben  ^mpfinbungcn 
m.t%  unauf^orlid^  bcjlurmtcn  ^crgcnS  §u  folgcn. 

■  A  statesman  who  begins  to  displease  is  ever  walking  on  a  preci- 
pice, and  is  no  longer  able  to  take  a  step  which  shall  be  of  no  im- 
portance. If  he  is  calm,  it  is  pride,  .which  must  be  humbled ;  if 
he  does  not  conceal  his  anxiety  and  irritability,  his  feelings  are  his 
crime  ;  if  he  determines  to  lay  down  his  office,  he  is  anticipating  an 
illness  of  which  the  opportunity  was  only  wanting ;  and  if  he  con- 
tinues too  long,  he  excites  the  impatience  of  his  followers,  and  it  is 
uncertain  to  what  length  their  displeasure  may  at  last  lead.  If  all 
the  approaches  to  the  throne  are  closed  by  counsellors  which  secure 
their  common  safety,  no  prince  on  earth  is  powerful  enough  to 
follow  up  the  suggestions  of  truth,  which  is  driven  away,  or  the 
feelings  of  his  heart,  that  is  attacked  without  ceasing. 


LXTDWIG  TIECK. 
Bom  A.D.  1773.    Died  a.d.  1853; 

Ludwig  Tieck,  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  Germany,  was 
bom  at  Berlin  in  1773.  He  studied  at  Halle,  Gottingen,  and 
Erlangen,  beginning  his  literary  career  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two  by  publishing  three  novels.  In  1795  he  visited  Jena,  where  he 
formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  Schlegels,  Novalis,  and  Schel- 
ling.  At  Weimar  he  became  acquainted  with  Herder.  His  long 
life  was  passed  in  literary  pursuits.  In  1840  he  was  invited  to 
Berlin  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  where  he  was  made  a  privy-coim- 
cillor,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  native  city  and  at 
Potsdam,  chiefly  employed  in  revising  his  numerous  works.  He 
died,  after'  a  long  period  of  suffering,  heroically  endured,  in  Berlin, 
1853. 

True  Love  fears  no  Winter. 
^erbflHcb. 
^ic  2icbc  wintcrt  nid^t, 


44$  HECK. 

IVae  lot«  Ibm  bo  vinlcr.     So^  bo!   ite 


Thx  EsTEBorac  ASD  iBK  Last. 

2)eatf9ni4» 

IBcr  iKfTgen  SRuf^  |sr  IMcit  frogt 
Hob  rttfi^bte  ftenv  fbttt  b€9egf> 
€Hi^  bitn|^  bte  SBcIt  lUM^  tmnirc  fi^Iagt. 
Der  %xi%t  fttf^  iDct^  m^  tso  ons, 
tlnb  ^ec  t^  p«i^  em  baS  fati<. 
9ttt  frozen  C^eln  mtmttr 
9a^  bee  gfro^e  baS  Seben  ^tmnttcr. 

Whoever  Inrings  cheerfhbies*  to  his  noik,  and  is  over  aetnmb 
dftsbei  through  this  world's  laboan.  The  luy  ait»  kmnr  not  when 
their  hoose  is  tnmbling  about  tfaehr  earn.  The  eheeiAd  ivitli  foil 
safls  poM  joyfolly  throng  life. 

Flight  op  Time. 

Octaviariyp,  1. 

SBte  fluc^tig  ifl  bie  3cit !  unb  wie  bel^arrcnb^ 
SBenn  ung  bte  ©egentDart  mtt  £lua(  urngkbt, 
SBte  trdge  bann  ju  fd^etben;  $(a|  }U  mac^en. 

How  swift  time  flies !  and  yet  how  slow  when  we  are  over- 
wlielmed  with  sorrow,  how  tardy  then  do  the  hours  depart  and  pass 
away  I 

The  Noble  and  Ignoble. 

Octavian,p,  1. 

:^er  tft  ntd^t  tobt, 
:^er  rul^mltdt)  fd^Heft;  geftorben  ift  noc^  lebenb, 
SBed  @$tirn  bte  ^(^anbe  branbmal^lt 

He  is  not  dead  who  departs  this  life  with  high  fame ;  dead  is  hei, 
though  still  livings  whose  brow  is  branded  with  infamy. 
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The  Troubled  Life  of  Man. 

Octavian,p,  1. 

£)  ®ott !  tt)ic  Vm  id^  gtudlid^ ! — ^ber  netn, 
^dn  ®tudB  barf  ungetrubt  bcm  SD^cnfd^cn  werbcn 
@r  mug  c§  fu^tcn,  \iOi^  cr  (ebt  auf  @rben, 
:J)ie  ^artc  ^be  mifc^t  |td^  mit  bcr  ®onnc, 
Unb  Srubfat  bunfctt  un§  jebwcbc  SBonnc, 

0  God  !  how  happy  am  I !  But  no,  no  happiness  is  unmixed  to 
man,  he  must  feel  that  he  lives  on  earth ;  the  hard  earth  mingles 
itself  with  the  sun,  and  affliction  darkens  every  pleasure. 

All  is  not  Gk)LD  that  glitters. 

Octavian,p,  1. 

£)  mcin  ^Slonaxd),  i6)  barf  cS  btr  nx6)t  fagcn, 
SBic  m6)t  jcbtt)cbe§  S^ing  i%  tva$  c8  fd^cint 
:5)a§  Saftcr  trdgt  ju  oft  bcr  feugcnb  ^antd, 
^it  ^ut^ti^Uit  ev^6)tint  aU  metc^t^um  oft, 
Unb  ©infatt  bruflct  [id)  aU  ^ei^pit  ^dufig, 
:5)af  nur  ber  Uncrfa^rne,  9?icgctdufd^te, 
Sn  l^citgcr.SKicnc  ^ugenb  fic^t,  unb  ©d^d^c 
S3ctm  23ettc('5lrmcn  unb  SBcrnunft  bcim  a:^oren. 

0  your  Majesty,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  different  everything  is 
from  what  it  seems.  Vice  too  oft  weai's  the  mask  of  virtue,  poverty 
appears  as  riches,  and  folly  often  holds  its  head  aloft  like  wisdom, 
so  that  it  is  only  the  inexperienced  and  deluded  that  see  virtue  in  a 
holy  exterior,  treasui*es  in  a  beggar,  and  wisdom  in  a  fool. 

The  Noble. 

Genoveva. 

®er  ebte  Wttn^6)  i|t  nur  tin  25Ub  Don  ®ott. 

The  noble  is  only  an  image  of  God. 

What  distinguishes  the  Noble  from  the  Ignoble. 

Genoveva, 

SBtr  aUt  fommen  glcid^  gcformt  jur  SBclt, 
^o6)  unterfd^cibct  tia$  ben  ebten  SWann 
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IBom  ^obel,  baf  er  feiner  SKeifter  iDtrb, 
^af  er  \itxi  Sfht^m  Die  ^5(^{le  SBurbe  ai^tet 
Unb  il^m  bte  niebern  Sufle  unterwirft, 
3a;  \i(k%  er  au(^  ben  9iu]^m  t>ergeffen  fann, 
SSenn  ¥fli(^t  bie  ftrengen  SBorte  §u  i^m  fprtc^t 

We  all  come  formed  alike  into  the  world,  yet  this  distinguishes 
the  noble  from  the  low-minded — ^that  he  is  his  own  master — ^that 
he  pays  the  highest  honour  to  glory,  bringing  the  lower  appetites 
in  subjection  to  it — ^yea,  that  he  can  even  forget  glory  if  duty  speaks 
to  him  its  stem  commands* 

A  Tide  in  the  Affaibs  of  Man. 

3a  toer  fo  mand^mal  !5nnte  fel^it;  tote  feltfam 
^te  Sdben  unferS  gan^en  @d^i(ffalS  (aufen ! 
£)ft  ifl  t%  nur  ein  $lugenbK(f;  oerfdumt 
!Dlan  i^n,  ftnb  f^nb'  unb  3a]^r'  t^erlorem 

Tes,  who  cannot  but  see  sometimes  how  strange  the  threads  of 
our  whole  destiny  run  !  Oft  it  is  only  a  moment^  we  miss  it,  and 
months  and  years  are  lost. 

Time. 

Qenomtvao 

SBirb  e§  nicfet  aOe  %<x^t  5lbenb  %  ^mmt  bcr  SD^orc^en  nic^t 
nad^  bcr  furd^tcrlid^flen  ^a^i  wicbcr?  @c^)on  cinigcmal 
"tiOi^^  x^x  btc  <Sonne  fann  nun  nid^t  mcl^r  aufgel^n;  unb 
bcnnoti)  fam  jic  mit  i^rcr  crjlen  ^tarl^eit  wicber.  @o  ge^jt 
bie  ^txi  fatt  unb  9teid()gu(tig  oca  \xxxf>  tjorubcr,  fie  njeifS  oon 
unfern  ©d^mcrjen,  fte  weif  t)on  unfcrn  Jrcubcn  nidf)t§,  fte  fu^rt 
unS  mit  ciSfatter  ^anb  ticfcr  unb  ticfcr  va  \i(xh  Sabprintb  ^xxi, 
txxi,  enblic^  (dgt  fie  un^  jlc^n,  unb  wir  febn  un6  urn  yxxi\i  fonnen 
nic^t  crrat^cn,  njo  x6xx  pnb. 

Is  there  not  an  evening  to  every  day  ?  Comes  not  the  morning 
back  again  after  the  most  terrific  night?  Sometimes  I  have 
thought — the  sun  can  never  rise  again  ;  and  yet  it  came  back  again 
with  its  early  dawn.  Thus  time  passes  cold  and  indifferent  over 
us — it  knows  nothing  of  our  sorrows — it  knows  nothing  of  our  joys ; 
it  leads  us  with  ice-cold  hand  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  labyrinth ; 
at  last  allows  us  to  stand  still — we  look  around  and  cannot  guess 
where  we  are. 
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Chance. 
Fortunat, 

@r  fprtc^t  Unjtnn,  fur  ben  t^ernunftigcn 
SDJcnfc^en  (^\thi  c§  gar  feinen  3ufaCL 

He  speaks  nonsense,  for  sensible  men  there  is  no  chance. 

Different  Ways  of  telling  a  Story. 

Fortunat 

^\,  man  tugt 
^\^i  eben  tmmcr  grabe  gu,  unb  finbct 
^od^  Juf  ftcig',  bic  x(\^i  laufcn  rote  bie  ©traf  c  5 
SDJan  fann  cin  :5)mg  auf  ^unbcrt  3lrt  ergd^^tcn, 
23erfc^icben  tmmcr;  unb  bod^  immcr  roa^r, 
:5)cr  ^tuge  nimmt  baoon  fo  oict  i^m  n«|t. 

Well,  people  tell  lies  not  precisely  in  a  straightforward  way,  and 
find  paths  that  do  not  run  like  the  high-road  ;  one  can  tell  a  story 
a  hundred  ways,  all  different,  and  yet  always  true ;  the  wise  man 
takes  as  much  of  it  as  suits  him. 

To  PLACE  Confidence  in  an  Enemy. 
FortuTuit 

TitXiXi  bag  l^aB'  id^  im  %t^tx[,  oft  gefel^nt 

2cid^tfinnigc§  SBcrtraun  bem  Jeinbe  (cil^n 

Sji  fd^timmcr,  a(8  mit  gift'gcn  ^aiitxx^,  fpiclen. 

For  I  have  often  seen  in  life,  to  place  thoughtless  confidence  in  an 
enemy  is  more  dangerous  than  to  play  with  poisonous  vipers. 

The  Very  Wise. 
Fortiimit 

SKcr  fid^  fur  ben  aflcrEtugflen  l^dtt,  mug  immcr  bic  atler« 
bummftcn  ©trcic^c  mac^cm    S)a§  ift  bcr  Oang  bcr  ^atur» 

He  who  considers  himself  a  paragon  of  wisdom  is  sure  to  commit 
some  superlatively  stupid  act.     That  is  the  course  of  nature. 

2g 
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MoBE  Thinos  in  Heaven  and  Earth. 

FortvoMxL 

3a/  mem  gfretmb, 
^eimt  3»^t  ntc^t  bte  ®enten) :  ed  gtebt  man^  :S)m9 
3m  {^tmmel  unb  auf  ©tbeit;  wot>on  ^re 
SJd^uboetd^ett  ft(!^  ntc^t  trdumen  (dft? 

Tes,  my  friend,  know  you  not  the  saying — ^There  are  many  thin 
in  heaven  and  earth  of  which  your  philosophy  cannot  dream  ? 

So  Shakespeare  iflamlet^  i.  5) : — 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 


ANDREAS  TSCHEROTNG. 
Bom  A.D.  1611.    Died  A.D.  1659. 

Children. 
SlternglucC 

gujitg  ijl  bag  SWcer  gu  fel^en, 
SBcnn  xCx^i  3(col§  25ruber  wel^en, 
Unb  bag  ^d^iff  gc^t  ol^nc  Jal^r : 
Slbcr  mdt)t§  Don  alien  5)tngen 
^ann  mcl^r  guft  \itx^  ^Itern  bringen, 
3118  bcr  ^inber  muntre  @d^ar. 

^inber  jinb  beS  2eben8  ^fanbc, 
•Kinber  jinb  bie  jlarfcn  ^anbe, 
Unb  bte  ©dulen;  fo  etn  ^au8 
S3or  bcm  (Onfall  aufred^t  l^alten, 
SBenn  nunmel^r  bte  6ltern  alten 
£)ber  ^ie^n  t)on  l^innen  au8. 

^tnber  ftnb  au(^  alien  @d()d|en; 
SlKem  0olbe  t)orgufe|en  5 
^inber  ftnb  ber  ^\t\>t  gol^n ; 
5)ie  jtd^  fromm  ju  fcpn  bcfleifen, 
'SUtXitXi,  l^at  0ott  fclbjl  t)erl()eifl en 
IDtant^e  Sod^ter,  manc^en  €$ol^n. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  look  on  the  ocean  when  the  brothers  of  ^olus 
blow  not,  and  the  ship  sails  in  safety  ;  but  nothing  can  bring  more 
deliglit  to  parents  than  a  sprightly  band  of  children. 

Children  are  the  pledges  of  life  — children  are  the  iirmest  bonds — 
the  pillars  which  support  a  house  when  the  parents  are  frail  or  go 
hence. 

Children  are  to  be  preferred  to  precious  treasures  and  gold ; 
children  are  the  rewards  of  love  ;  to  those  who  exert  themselves  to 
be  pious  God  has  promised  to  give  many  sons  and  daughters. 


WEISSE. 
Bom  A.D.  1726.     Died  a.d.  1804. 

Christian  Felix  Weisse  was  bom,  1726,  at  Annaberg,  where  he 
died,  1804,  in  the  office  of  Receiver  of  Taxes. 

Delay. 

t>tx  2luff(^ub. 

aKorgcn,  morgcri;  nur  nic^t  l^eutc  I 
©prcd^cn  immcr  trdgc  Scute, 
SD^orgcn !  l^cutc  roitl  x^H)  ru^>'n  I 
SKorgcn  jcnc  8cl()rc  faffen, 
SJJorgcn  bicfen  gel^ler  laffen, 
SDJorgen  bicS  unb  icnc§  t^un. 

Unb  tDarum  ni^t  l^eute  ?  morgen 
^annjl  bu  fur  waS  Slnb'rcS  forgciu 
Scber  Za^  \^at  feinc  9)fli(^t 
SBaS  gcfc^c^j'tt  ifl,  ijl  gefd^cl^en^ 
2)icS  nur  fann  ic^  ubcrfcl^cn, 
SBag  gefc^e^'n  fantt;  meifg  i^  nid^t 

Scber  Za^,  i|l  cr  t^ergebcnS, 
Sft  im  S5ud^e  meincS  2ebcn§ 
Sitd^tg,  cin  unbcfd^ricbcneS  SBtatt ! 
SBo^l  benn !  SJJorgcn,  fo  wic  l^eutc, 
@te^'  barin  auf  jcbcr  ©eite 
S3on  mir  cine  gute  Z\)at 

To-morrow,  morrow,  only  not  to-day  I  Thus  idle  people  ever 
say,  To-morrow  !  to-day  I  shall  rest  I  to-morrow  learn  that  lesson, 
to-morrow  forsake  that  sin,  to-morrow  do  this  and  that. 
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And  wherefore  not  to-day?  to-morrow  thou  canst  attend  to 
something  else ;  every  day  has  its  allotted  duty.  Whatever  has 
happened  has  happened — this  only  can  I  know  ;  but  what  may  hap 
to-morrow  I  know  not. 

Every  day  if  it  vainly  flies  is  in  the  volume  of  my  life  a  page  im- 
written — blank  and  void.  Well  then,  to-morrow,  as  well  as  to-day, 
place  therein  on  every  side  a  deed  to  be  read  by  coming  ages. 


WIELAND. 
Bom  A.D.  1733.     Died  A.D.  1813. 

Christopher  Martin  Wieland,  bom  near  Biberach  in  Swabia,  in 
1733,  was  carefully  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  a  Protestant 
clergyman.  He  attended  the  University  of  Tiibingen  to  study  law, 
though  his  whole  thoughts  were  given  up  to  literature.  Abandoning 
his  legal  studies,  he  became  amanuensis  to  Bodmer,  a  German  poet 
of  some  eminence.  His  best  novel,  called  "  Agathon,"  appeared  in 
1766,  and  in  1772  he  was  appointed  by  the  Duchess  of  Weimar  to 
superintend  the  education  of  her  two  sons.  At  Weimar  he  devoted 
himself  with  ardour  to  literary  pursuits;  he  wrote  tragedies,  he 
composed  poetry,  and  compiled  histories.  Of  his  poems  the  best  is 
the  "Oberon  ;"  iu  his  "History  of  the  Abderites"  he  satirises,  in 
imitation  of  Swift,  the  follies  and  foibles  of  mankind.  He  died  at 
Weimar  in  1813. 

Early  Feelings  op  Youth. 

Agaihon. 

X)icfc  S3(ut^c  bcr  Smpfinblid^fcit,  ticfc  jdrt(id&e  ^Spmpatl^ie, 
mit  allcm,  njaS  Icbt  obcr  ju  tcbcn  fd^cint,  biefcr  ®ci|t  tcr 
5?rcut)c,  bcr  un§  auS  aflcn  ©cgenftdnbcn  cntgegcnatl^mct,  biefcr 
magifc^c  %\xx(\%  bcr  fic  \xhtx%\t^if  unb  un§  ubcr  cincn  ^nbticf, 
t>on  bcm  tvir  jcl^n  Sa!;rc  fpdter  no^  faum  fluc^tig  gcru^rt 
mcrbcn,  in  pitlcm  Sntgutfen  jcrflicffcn  mac^t,  bicfc§  bcncibcnS* 
njurbigc  SSorrcd^t  bcr  erften  SuQcnb  tjcrtic^^rt  fid^  untjcrmerft 
mit  bcm  5lnn)ac^6  unfcrcr  Sal^rc,  unb  fann  nic^t  n?icbcr 
gcfunbcn  njcrbcn. 

This  first  bloom  of  sensibility,  this  tender  sympathy  with  every 
living  thing,  or  what  appears  to  have  life,  this  spirit  of  joy,  which 
breathes  upon  us  from  things  and  makes  us  melt  in  quiet  rapture  at 
the  sight  of  some  objects,  by  which  ten  years  later  we  would  not  be 
in  the  least  moved — this  enviable  privilege  of  the  first  years  of  youth, 
is  imperceptibly  lost  with  the  increase  of  years,  and  can  never  be 
again  found. 
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Eeaders. 
Ahderiten,  i.  1. 

iBcfd^dftigtc  2cfcr  ftnb  fcttcn  gutc  2cfer.  S3alb  gefdKt  il^nen 
aUc^,  batt)  nici^t§  5  balb  tjerftc^^en  jie  un8  batb,  batb  gar  m(i)t, 
batb  (roag  nod)  fd[)(immcr  ift)  unrcc^t  SBer  mit  SScrgnugen 
unb  9^u|en  (cfcn  ruill;  muf  gerabe  fonft  nid^tS  anbre§  ju  t^un 
noc^^  gu  bcnfen  ^abcn. 

Busy  readers  are  seldom  good  readers ;  sometimes  eveiytliing 
pleases  them,  sometimes  nothing  ;  sometimes  they  half  understand 
us — sometimes  not  at  all — and  sometimes  (which  is  still  worse)  they 
misunderstand  us.  He  who  would  read  with  pleasure  or  with  profit, 
must  have  nothing  else  to  do,  nothing  else  to  think  of. 

Nature  Am>  Education. 

Abderiten,  i.  2. 

:5)ic  ^atnt,  menn  man  jte  nur  ungcftort  axhtiten  la^t,  ma6)t 
mei|tcn§  allc  wcitcrc  Jurforgc  fur  baS  ©eratl^cn  i^^rcr  SBerfc 
ubcrflufftg.  Slbcr  mmoi)l  fic  fcttcn  ocrgift,  i^r  gicbHn9§n)crf 
mit  alien  ben  ^a^i^Uitm  auSjurfiften,  bur^  wtl6)e  ein  doK- 
fommner  SD^enfd^  auggebilbet  njerben  fonnte  5  fo  ijt  boc^  eben 
btefe  ^ugbilbung  baS,  tt>a$  jte  ber  <^unft  uberldft^  unb  c$ 
hUibt  aUo  iebem  ^taate  noc^  ©eleg^nl^ett  genug  ubrig;  ftc^ 
ein  9ledj)t  an  bie  SSorjuge  unb  SSerbienfte  feiner  SWitburger  ju 
erwerben. 

Nature,  when  left  to  herself,  generally  renders  all  extra  care  for 
the  success  of  her  works  superfluous.  But  although  she  rarely 
forgets  to  endow  her  favourites  with  all  those  qualities  by  which 
accomplished  men  are  distinguished,  still  education — the  drawing 
out  and  developing  of  those  qualities — is  exactly  the  task  she  leaves 
to  art,  and  therefore  every  state  must  seek  for  itself  the  opportunity 
of  affording  that  instruction  which  its  citizens  require. 

*    The  Formation  op  Taste. 

Ahderiten,  l  2. 

5)ie  S3ilbung  beS  ©efd^madES,  b.  i.  eme§  feinen,  rtc^tigen 
unb  gele^rten  ®efu]^l§  aHeS  @4onen,  ift  bie  befte  Orunblage 
gu  jener  beru^mten  (Sofratifd^en  ^alofagat^ie  ober  innerlid^en 
0d^5nl^eit  unb  (^ttte  ber  ^eele^  totX^t  ben  liebengn)urbigen, 
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cbctmut^igcn,  wol^ttl^dtigcn  unb  glurfUc^cn  SWenfd^cn  mad)t 
Unb  ntd^tg  ift  gcfd^itftcr,  btefcS  rtd^tigc  ®efu|>l  fur  unS  ju 
bitbcn,  atS  — iDcnn  alleS,  wag  wir  t)Ott  ^inbl^eit  an  fcl^en  unb 
l^orcn,  fd^on  ift.  Sn  cincr  <Stabt,  wo  bic  Jtunflc  ber  SKufen  in 
bcr  groftcn  SSoC(fommcn]()eit  getricben  werben,  xxk  etner  mit 
2Jtei|tcr|iutfctt  bcr  bilbcnben  ^unfte  angefuHten  @fabt,  in 
etnem  ^tl^en  geboren  ju  fepn^  ifl  balder  atlerbtngS  fetn  gertnger 
SSort^cit. 

The  formation  of  the  taste  arises  from  a  keen  and  true  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  and  is  the  best  groimdwork  of  the  celebrated 
"  Kalogathia  "  of  Socrates,  making  internal  beautj*^  and  goodness  of 
soul  to  constitute  the  noble-minded,  beneficent,  and  happy  man ;  and 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  form  in  us  this  correct  feeling  of  beauty,  if 
all  that  we  see  and  hear  from  our  childhood  be  beautifuL  It  Is  no 
small  advantage  to  be  bom  in  a  place  where  the  arts  and  the 
sciences  are  cultivated  in  the  greatest  perfection — in  a  well-built 
town,  filled  with  masterpieces  of  art,  as  in  Athens. 


To  BE  Silent. 
Abderiten,  i.  4. 

^d^ttJcigcn  —  ijl  juwcitcn  cine  ^unft!  abcr  bod^  nie  cine  fo 
grofc,  at§  unS  gcmilte  Scute  gtauben  mac^cn  trotten,  bic  bann 
am  flugftcn  jtnb  njcnn  fie  fdf)n)cigcn. 

To  be  silent  is  sometimes  an  art,  yet  not  so  great  a  one  as  certain 
people  would  have  us  believe,  who  are  wisest  when  they  are  most 
silent. 

Dangerous  to  have  more  Sense  than  our  Neighbours. 

Ahderiten,  i.  9. 

@§  ift  orbenttic^er  SKcife  cine  gcfdljjrtid^c  <Sat|)e,  mel^r  2?cr* 
jtanb  ju  }^abtn  a(§  feine  SWitburgcr.  (®ofratc§-  muff  cS  mit 
bcm  Keben  beja^tcn^  unb  njcnn  5lriftotetc§  nod^  mit  Inciter 
^aut  bat)on  fam,  a(§  \\)X[  bcr  £)berpricftcr  Surpmebon  ju  5lt]()en 
ber  ^c|crei  anftagtc,  fo  fam  cS  btof  ba^cr,  njcit  er  pd^  in 
Sciten  au§  bcm  ^taxxht  mac^te. 

It  is  commonly  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  man  to  have  more  sense 
than  his  neighbours.     Socrates  paid  for  his  superiority  with  his  life ; 
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and  if  Aristotle  saved  his  skin,  accused  as  he  was  of  heresy  by  the 
chief  priest  Eurymedon,  it  was  because  he  took  to  his  heels  in  time 
(^lian,  V.  H.  iii.  36). 

A  Poet  or  Painter  not  made  by  Rules. 

Abderiten,  L  12. 

35enn  fo  toic  nod^  fcincr  burd^  t)ie  btofc  SBtffcnfci^aft  bcr 
JRcgctn  ctn  gutcr  ©id^tcr  obcr  ^unftler  gcmorben  fep,  unb  nur 
bcrjenige;  mctc^en  angebornc§  ®cmc,  em(tgc§  ©tubtum,  i)axU 
ndcfigcK  glcif  unb  (angc  Ucbung  jum  ©tester  obcr  ^unfKcr 
gemac^t,  gcfc^icft  fep,  bic  SRegcln  feincr  ^unjl  rcd^t  ju  tjcrftclj^cn 
unb  anjutt)cnbcn:  fo  fcp  auc^  hie  Z^ccxie  ber  ^Runfl,  auS  bem 
Slcuferltd^en  be§  SKcnfd^cn  auf  ta$  Snnertic^e  §u  fd^tiefen,  nur 
fur  gcutc  t)on  grof cr  Jertigf ctt  im  25eobad^tcn  unb  Unterfc^etben 
braud^bar,  fur  jebcn  anbcrn  l^ingcgcn  eine  \)b6)\t  ungcwiffe  unb 
bctruglid^c  ^a6^e. 

For  as  nobody  can  become  a  good  poet  or  painter  by  the  know- 
ledge of  rules  alone,  but  only  those  who,  by  native  genius,  long 
study,  determined  application,  and  continued  practice,  have  learned 
how  to  apply  them ;  so  the  art  of  judging  by  the  physiognomy,  of  a 
man's  interior  qualities,  can  be  useful  only  to  those  who  possess 
great  experience,  observation,  and  discernment ;  to  all  others  it  can 
but  be  uncertain  and  deceptive. 

The  Wise  are  sometimes  Foolish. 

Abderiten,  ii.  1. 

:Die  bcften  SKenfc^en  l^abcn  i^rc  5lnoma({en,  unb  bic  SBcifcftcn 
Icibcn  jutt)ci(cn  cine  ooruber  gcl^enbe  SBcrfinjierung  5  abcr  bicfi 
l^inbcrt  nic^t,  baf  man  ntc^t  mit  ^intdnglid^cr  ^id^erl^cit  t)on 
cincm  ocrftdnbigcn  CD^annc  fotltc  bc^aupten  fonncn^  ta^  cr 
Qctoo\)nii6)f  unb  bcfonbcrS  hti  fold^en  ©clcgcnl^citcn,  too  aud^ 
tic  i)umm|lcn  aVien  ben  ilj^rigen  jufammcn  raffcn,  toit  ein 
fDlann  t>on  SBcrftanb  ocrfa^rcn  wcrbc. 

The  best  men  have  their  anomalies,  and  the  wisest  of  human 
beings  may  suffer  sometimes  a  momentary  eclipse ;  but  we  may, 
notwithstanding  this,  assert  with  tolerable  security,  that  he  will  in 
all  ordinary  cases  act  and  speak  as  a  man  of  intellect  may  be  expected 
to  do,  and  that  especially  when  and  where  blockheads  are  collected 
together. 
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The  Weak  or  Wicked. 
Ahderiten,  n.  3. 

&  gtebt  cine  9rt  t)on  !Renf^en,  tie  man  mete  3al^re  lang 
lennen  unb  bcobat^ten  fann^  o^ne  mtt  fic^  felbfl  etntg  gu  wtvhen, 
ob  man  jtc  in  bie  Piaffe  ber  f^wac^cn  ober  ber  bofen  2eutc 
fe|en  fotL  ^aum  ^aben  {te  etnen  @tretc^  Qemad)t,  beffen  fern 
aRenfdl)  Don  ciniger  Ucbcrlegung  fdbtg  §u  fcpn  fd)eint,  fo  uber» 
rafc^en  fie  und  burc^  cine  fo  we^t  auSgebac^te  S3og]^ett,  baf 
wir,  mit  atlem  guten  SBiQen  Don  il^^rem  <^er§en  bag  93efte  ^u 
benfen,  unS  in  ber  Unmoglic^feit  beftnben,  bie  @c^u(b  auf  t^ren 
^opf  ju  legen. 

There  is  a  kind  of  men  who  may  be  known  and  observed  for 
many  years  without  its  being  detennined  whether  they  are  wicked 
or  merely  weak.  Scarcely  have  they  committed  an  action  of  which 
a  man  with  a  little  reflection  would  be  incapable,  when  they  astonish 
us  with  such  an  elaborate  piece  of  malice,  that  with  all  goodwill  on 
our  parts  to  form  the  best  opinion  of  their  hearts,  we  feel  compelled 
to  bring  them  in  guilty. 

Reasoning  Fools. 
AhderiteUy  ii.  4. 

:5>ie  groften,  W  gefd^rlid)ftcn,  bie  uncrtrdglid^jlen  aflcr 
S^arrcn  (fagte  er),  finb  ti'xt  rdfonircnbcn  9?atrcn.  £)(;ne  weni* 
gcr  DJarren  gu  fcpn  a(§  anbre,  Dcrbcrgcn  pc  bcm  unbcnfenbcn 
^aufcn  Die  3erruttung  \\)xti  ^opfc§  bur^  bie  gertigfcit  i^rcr 
3ungc,  unb  tt?crbcn  fur  roeife  ge^altcn,  rocil  pe  jufammen^dn- 
genber  rafcn  a(§  i^rc  SKitbriibcr  im  S^cUfjaufc.  6in  ungcle^rter 
9^arr  ift  Dcrtorcn,  fo  balb  e§  fo  xotxt  mit  i^m  gcfommen  ift,  baf 
er  Unfinn  fpric^t.  23ci  bem  getcfjrten  9?arrcn  bingcgen  fe^cn 
vo'xt  gcrabe  X)Cif>  SSibcrfpicL  !©cin  ©(utf  ift  gemad)t  unb  fein 
Slu^m  befeftigct,  fo  balb  er  Unfinn  gu  rebcn  ober  ju  fd)reiben 
anfdngt*  3)cnn  bie  meiftcn,  roiemo^l  fte  fid)  ganj  eigentlic^ 
bctt?ugt  finb,  tiOL^  fie  nic^t§  ba»on  Dcrftcl^cn,  finb  entn?eber  ju 
miftrauifc^  gegen  i^rcn  eigcnen  SScrftanb,  urn  gcroa^r  ju  tott-- 
ben,  baf  bie  <Sc^ulb  nid)t  an  i^nen  (icgt^  ober  ju  bumm,  um 
e§  gu  merfcn,  unb  a(fo  ju  eitti,  um  ju  gcfle^en,  baf  fie  nici()t8 
Derftanbcn  babcn. 
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The  greatest,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  insupportable  of  all 
fools  are  reasoning  fools  ;  without  being  the  less  foolish,  they  con- 
ceal from  the  unreflecting  crowd  the  disorder  of  their  heads  by  the 
dexterity  of  their  tongues,  and  are  reputed  wise  because  they  rave 
more  coherently  than  their  fellows  in  the  asylum.  An  unlearned 
fool  is  lost  if  he  happens  to  speak  nonsense.  But  with  the  learned 
fool  it  is  just  the  conti'ary — ^his  fortune  is  made  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  speak  or  to  write  absurdly  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  though 
aware  that  they  understand  nothing  of  what  is  thus  said  or  written, 
either  are  too  suspicious  of  their  own  intellect  to  perceive  that  the 
fault  does  not  lie  in  themselves,  or  too  stupid  to  remark,  and  too 
vain  to  confess,  that  they  are  so  entirely  in  the  dark  on  the  subject 

Stupidity. 

Ahderiten,  m.  8. 

2){c  2)umml^eit  ^at  if)v  0ub(imc8  fo  gut  al§  ber  SSerftanb; 
unt)  rocr  bartn  biS  jum  ^bfurbcn  gc^en  fann,  i)at  baS  Sr^abne 
in  bicfcr  5lrt  errcid)t,  wcld^eS  fur  gcfc^cutc  2cutc  immcr  cine 
Slucttc  t?on  SScrgnugcn  tjl. 

Stupidity  has  its  sublime  as  well  as  genius,  and  he  who  carries 
that  quality  to  absurdity  has  reached  it,  which  is  always  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  sensible  people. 

Authors  and  the  Public. 

Ahderiten^  ui,  11. 

3n  ber  Zf)at  Robert  ©ic^ter,  Zonlnn^Uv,  fSflalttf  eincm 
aufgcftdrtcn  unb  tjerfeincrten  ^ublifum  gcgcn  uber,  fc^timmcS 
(^pici*^  unb  gcrabc  bic  ewgebUbcten  tenner,  bic  unter  ctncm 
fotd^en  ^ublifum  immcr  ben  grog  ten  »&aufen  au§mad^en,  jinb 
am  fc^merflen  ju  bcfrtebigen.  Slnftatt  ber  Sinmirfung  ftitl  ju 
fatten,  t^nt  man  atleS;  tvai  man  fann^  um  {te  §u  Derl^^inbern. 
Slnftatt  ju  gcniefen  toa$  ba  ift,  rdfonirt  man  baruber  waS  ba 
fepn  fonnte.  Slnftatt  jic^  jur  Stluflon  ju  bequemen,  wo  bic 
SScrnic^tung  beS  3aubcr§  ju  ni(i)H  biencn  fann  alS  un8  cinc^ 
S3ergnugcn§  ju  bcrauben,  fe^t  man,  16)  roeif  nid^t  tDclc^c  finb* 
ifc^c  S^rc  barcin,  ben  gilofofcn  §ur  Unjcit  gu  mac^cn  5  §tt)ingt 
fic^  ju  tac^cn,  too  2cutc,  bic  pc^  i^rem  naturUd[)cn  ©cfu^l  ubcr- 
laffen,  Zf)xanen  im  Slugc  ij^abcn,  unb,  mo  bie^t  lac^cn,  bic  5Wafc 
ju  rttmpfcn,  um  fic^  bag  Slnfcl^^en  ju  gcbcn  aU  ob  i^an  ju  ftar( 
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ober  ju  fctn  obcr  ju  gclcl^rt  fep,  urn  jtt^  t>on  fo  maS  auS  feincm 
©leic^gcroid^t  fc|cn  ju  laffen. 

In  fact,  authors,  mnsicians,  and  painters,  have  a  difficult  game  to 
play  before  a  scientific  and  refined  public  ;  and  the  conceited  con- 
noisseurs, who  compose  a  great  part  of  such  public,  are  the  most 
difficult  to  satisfy ;  instead  of  receiving  impressions  quietly,  they  do 
aU  they  can  to  hinder  them  ;  instead  of  giving  way  to  an  illusion, 
where  the  destruction  of  the  charm  can  only  rob  us  of  a  pleasure, 
they  make  it  a  point  of  honour,  I  do  not  know  why,  to  act  the 
philosopher  out  of  season ;  they  force  themselves  to  laugh  when 
people  with  their  natural  feelings  about  them  would  have  tears  in 
their  eyes  ;  and  when  others  would  laugh  they  turn  up  their  noses 
and  give  themselves  airs  of  being  too  strong-minded  or  too  refined 
to  be  moved  by  anything. 

The  Wise  and  the  Foolish. 

Ahderiten,  rv.  10. 

S8  ift  cine  altc  SScmerfung,  t)a^  tjerftdnbige  2eute  burd&§  fitter 
gemo^nlic^  rocifci:,  unb  fatten  mit  ben  Sa^rcn  tmmcr  albcrner 
tt)crb  en. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  wise  men  grow  usually  wiser  as 
they  grow  older  and  fools  more  foolish. 

Despair  not. 

Oheron,  c.  i.  sL  27. 

SScrjmcifle  fcincr  je,  bcm  in  bcr  trubjlcn  02ad^t 
3)ci:  ^offnung  it%tt  (®terne  fc^winben  I 

Let  no  one  despair  to  whom  in  the  murkiest  night  hope's  last 
glimmer  vanishes ! 

The  Lightnings  do  not  always  Sleep. 

Oheron,  c.  i.  8t.  50. 

:5)u  fpotteft  noc^  ?  ©rjittre !  tmmer  f^tafcn 
:J)eS  SHdc^erS  23li|e  nic^t 

Meekest  thou  ?  Tremble !  the  avenging  lightning  does  not 
always  sleep. 
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What  Man  has  are  Gifts. 

Oher&n,  c,  n.  st.  19. 

35cnn,  tt)a§  cin  SWcnfd^  aud^  l^at,  fo  jtnbS  am  @nbc  ®aBcn. 

Whatever  a  man  has  I  call  mere  gifts  from  heaven. 

Experience. 

Oberon,  c,  ii.  st.  24. 

©a  bad^f  id^  oft :  fc^tt)a|t  nod^  fo  l^od^  getcl^rt, 
SWan  tt)eif  to6)  ni6)U,  aU  toaS  man  felbft  erfd^rt ! 

Oft  have  I  thought — ^jabber  as  he  'will,  how  learned  soever,  man 
knows  nothing  but  what  he  has  learned  from  experience  ! 

Woes  spring  from  Transient  Lust. 

Oheron,  c.  ii.  si,  52. 

3u  oft  ift  f urjc  gup  btc  iCluetle  (anger  ©d^meqen ! 

Too  oft  is  transient  pleasure  the  spring  of  lengthened  woes  ! 

Courtesies  of  Ancient  Days. 

Oheron,  c.  iii.  at,  39. 

ma  atter  ^oflic^fctt 
35cr  guten  alien  fRitttv^tit, 
^ie  jroar  fo  fcin,  xok  unfrc,  nid^t  gcwoben, 
3)od^  befto  berber  war,  unb  bcffer  Jarbc  ^iclt. 

With  all  the  courtesies  of  the  good  old  knightly  times,  which 
were  of  a  texture  not  so  fine  as  ours,  but  more  fliickly  twined  and 
of  a  better  colour. 

Soft  Music. 

Ohermiy  c,  ni.  at,  57. 

Wixaci^l\6)  fanf  \>\t  fug c  ^armonte, 

%Xt\6:^  t)o(l,  bod^  fc^tt)dc^er  fkets,  ^crunter  bi8  jum  ®dufete 

©cr  fanftften  ©ommcrtuft,  tt)cnn  faum  fld^  je  unb  \t 

Sin  25Iatt  bewcgt,  unb  um  bcr  S^pmplJ^c  knit 

3m  fliHen  ^ad^e  jtd^  bie  ^itberweden  frdufeln. 
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Gradually  the  sweet  melody  declined,  full  as  at  first,  bnt  sinkiDg 
in  its  close  down  to  the  whisperings  of  the  softest  summer  wind, 
when  scarce  a  leaf  trembles  on  the  spray,  and  round  the  Naiad's 
knee  the  silvery  waves  scarce  cnrl  in  the  still  lake. 

A  Fair  Lady. 

Oheron,  c.  iv.  st,  6. 

Ttnf  bit  ein  SBeib  im  reinflcn  SugenWic^t, 

3ia6)  einem  UrbiU)  t)on  bort  oben 

9u§  9iofen9(ut]()  unb  £t(tenfc^nee  gekDoben ; 

®teb  t^rem  S3au  t>a$  fcinfle  (3Ui6)qcm6)t  ^ 

Qin  ftiUU  2dc^cln  f^wcb'  auf  i^rem  ^InQefic^t, 

Unb  jcbcr  fRcii,  Don  SKajeftdt  er^obcn, 

^wetf'  unb  fd)re(f'  ju^leic^  bic  tuftemc  Sexier ; 

^en!  alleg,  unb  bu  l^ajl  ben  ®d[)atten  faum  eon  t^r ! 

Paint  to  thyself  a  woman  in  the  bright  light  of  youth,  traced 
from  the  original  above — ^woven  of  the  ruddy  rose  and  snow-white 
lily  ;  give  the  finest  proportion  to  her  form — let  a  soft  smile  play 
around  her  lips,  and  every  charm  tempered  with  majesty  awake, 
and  at  the  same  time  repress,  voluptuous  desire  ;  paint  all  this,  and 
yet  thou  hast  scarcely  a  shadow  of  her ! 

Hope. 

Oheron,  c.  iv.  st.  10. 

Snjtrifc^cn,  (icbcr  »g)crr,  t^nt  cuc^  bit  ^offnung  qui, 

@o  ^offt !     !Kan  mad)t  tahci  jum  minb'jlcn  rot^cS  25(ut. 

Meanwhile,  good  sir,  if  hope  your  spirits  cheer,  hope  on  !  Her 
dreams,  at  least,  make  the  blood  rim  red. 

Our  Early  Days. 

Oheron,  c.  rv.  st.  21. 

^it\)t  unocrmcrft  an§  Ufer  bcr  ©aronnc, 

SBo  tx  al§  »^inb  ben  crp:cn  ©traug  gcpflucft, 

S3on  6ufrat§  Ufcrn  tt?cg  ber  ?l(tc  ftc^  ocrju^t. 

9?cin,  benft  tx,  nirgcnb§  fd)eint  bod)  unfcr§  ^crrgott§  (Sonne 

@o  mitb  alS  ba,  tt?o  fie  guerft  mir  fd()ien, 

@o  lac^enb  feine  gtur,  fo  frtfc^  fcin  anbre§  ®run ! 
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The  old  man  strays  imperceptibly  in  thought  to  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  where  in  childhood  he  plucked  the  first  flowret ;  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  he  wanders  away  enraptured.  Nowhere, 
he  thinks,  the  sun  so  mildly  gleams  as  there  where  he  first  drank 
its  beams — so  laughing  no  other  mead,  so  fresh  no  other  green  ! 


Man  blindly  works  Fate's  Command. 
Oheron,  c.  rv.  st,  59. 

Man  but  blindly  works  the  will  of  fate. 

Young  May. 

Oheron,  c.  v.  st  25. 

Jrifc^,  XQxt  bcr  jungc  SWai  fid^  an  ben  ^t\\)tn  jlcUt, 
SBcnn  mit  titx[  ©rajicn  tie  ^Wpmp^cn  a:dnjc  \)oXUn. 

Fresh  as  the  lovely  form  of  youthful  May,  when  nymphs  and 
graces  in  the  dance  unite. 

Fate. 

Oheron,  c.  v.  st,  60. 

35c8  ^^\d\M  Smang  tft  bitter. 

The  power  of  fate  is  bitter. 

The  Eye  of  Love  never  darkened. 

Oheron,  c.  v.  5^.  85. 

SScrgcBcn§  ^)utlt  tie  ^la^t  mit  bunjlbclabncn  gtugctn 
S)en  guftfrci§  cin  ^  bicf  ^cmmt  bcr  ^itht  @c^!raft  ntd^t 
2luS  il^ren  Slugcn  ftra^lt  cin  ubcrirbifd^  2ic^t, 
SBorin  bic  @cc(cn  fclbft  (tc^  in  cinanbcr  fpicgctn. 
s«a^t  ijl  ni^t  ««ac^t  fur  fie  5  (Sr^fium 
Unb  ^immelrcic^  iji  aUeS  urn  unb  urn  5 
Sl^r  0onnenfd^ein  tx^xt^tt  fic^  oon  innen, 
Unb  jeber  Slugenblitf  cntfaltct  ncuc  "@inncn. 

In  vain  the  night  with  vapour-laden  wings  enwraps  the  canopy  of 
heaven  ;  this  dims  not  the  all-seeing  power  of  love  :  from  their  eyes 
rays  of  celestial  light  beam  forth,  by  which  their  souls  behold  each 
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other.  Night  is  not  night  to  them ;  ElysiniiL  and  Itesveit  an  nnmd 
and  round  them^:  their  sonshine  oomeB  firom  withiiiy  sod  efcfy 
moment  unfolds  new  feeHngs. 

An  HoiiTEST  WOXAK. 
Oberany  c.  Yi.  sL  87. 

Sin  etn^ter  S3tebennann  kotrb  immer  nod^  gefel^en  $ 

^(^  wanbre  etner  mix  umS  weite  @rbenrunb 

9ta^  etnem  frommen  SBetb,  er  koitb  t>fr9e(enS  de^en ! 

One  single  honest  man  may  yet  be  seen ;  but  wander  all  the  woiid 
round  to  find  one  honest  woman,  he  will  search  in  vain ! 

LoVB. 
Oberoriy  e.  TH.  tt  41. 

t>  %\tUf  fitf  e$  eabfat  aller  Betben 
^er  €$terb(td^en;  bu  toonneooaer  9taufd(^ 
S3ermd]()(ter  @eelen !  »e(c^e  Steuben 
@tnb  betnen  gleic^  % 

0  love !  thou  sweet  balm  of  every  woe  that  preys  on  man,  thou 
intoxicating  draught  of  wedded  souls  !  what  joys  can  be  compared 
to  thine  ? 

What  is  the  World  ? 
Oheron,  c.  viii.  st,  20. 

SBaS  ijl  t^m  nun  bic  SBett  ?     ©n  wetter  leerer  SRaum, 
^ortuneng  ®pietraum;  ftei  i^r  SHab  \)txum  lu  rotten ! 

What  is  now  the  world  to  him?  a  vast  and  vacant  space,  for 
Fortune's  wheel  to  roll  around  at  will  1 

The  Power  of  Nature  to  soothe  the  Soul. 
Oheroriy  c.  vra.  st  22. 

^Qmd^Itg  l^ob  fein  ^erj  {tc^  au$  bet  truben  ^Int^ 
^eg  @ramg  empor  \  hit  f^ud^tern^ett^  bte  ^ttde, 
3)ie  reine  freie  2uft,  burd^Idutertcn  fein  SSIut, 
^ntwcitten  feinen  ^inn,  UUhUn  feinen  fSRutfy. 
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@r  fpurtc  nun,  bag  auS  bcr  cm'gen  JuHc 

S)c§  8c6cn§,  23a(fam  aud^  fur  feme  SBunben  quittc. 

•Oft  brac^te  tie  SKagie  t)on  cincm  ©onnenbtic! 

Sluf  cinmal  au§  bcr  ®ruft  ber  (Sc^roermut^  i^n  juruc!. 

By  degrees  his  heart  rose  out  of  the  troubled  flood  of  grief ;  tem- 
perance, stillness,  the  pure  free  air,  purified  his  blood,  unclouded 
his  mind,  and  reanimated  his  soul.  He  now  perceived  that,  from 
the  «xhaustless  store  of  life,  a  balm  flowed  even  for  wounds  like  his. 
Oft  the  magic  of  a  sunbeam  brought  him  at  once  back  from  the  pit  of 
despair. 

Labour. 

Oberon,  c.  viii.  st,  40. 

^\6)H  unter^dlt  fo  gut  (ocrpc^ert  i^n  bcr  ®rei§) 
^k  ©innc  mit  bcr  ^fli^t  im  grtcbcn, 
51(6  flciffig  jtc  burc^  Slrbcit  ju  crmubcn  5 
^i6)t^  bringt  fie  Icid^tcr  auS  bcm  OtciS 
%U  mug'gc  S^rdumcrci. 

The  old  man  says  :  "  Nothing  maintains  so  well  each  sense  in 
peace  with  duty  as  to  weary  ourselves  unceasingly  with  work  ;  no- 
thing takes  us  more  easily  from  the  rut  of  virtue  than  dreamy 
idleness." 
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BEAUTIFUL   THOUGHTS 

FROM  SPANISH  AUTHORS. 


CALDERON. 
Bom  A.D.  1601.     Died  A.D.  1681. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca,  a  celebrated  dramatic  author,  was  bom  of 
noble  parentage  at  Madrid  in  1601.  After  lie  completed  his  studies, 
he  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier,  and  made  several  campaigns  in 
Italy  and  Flanders.  During  this  time,  however,  he  cultivated  a 
taste  for  dramatic  poetry,  and  attracting  the  notice  of  Philip  IV., 
he  was  invited  to  Madrid  in  1636,  and  became  the  king's  adviser  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  theatricals  of  the  court.  In  1652 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  church,  and  became  a  canon  at  Toledo. 
From  this  period  till  his  death  on  the  25th  May  1681,  he  abandoned 
dramatic  composition  except  on  sacred  subjects. 

No  Captive  sings  willingly. 

The  Constant  Prince^  Act  i.  sc,  1. 

Pues  solo  Tin  rudo  animal 
Sin  discurso  racional 
Canta  alegre  en  la  prision. 

For  it  is  only  a  soulless  bird  without  reason  that  sings  joyfully 
in  its  cage. 

Age  does  not  respect  the  Noble. 

The  Constant  PHnce,  Act  I.  sc,  1. 

Al  peso  de  los  anos 
Lo  eminente  se  rinde  ; 
Que  a  lo  facil  del  tiempo 
No  liay  conquista  dificiL 

The  noble  yields  to  the  weight  of  years,  for  conquest  is  not 
difficult  for  time. 

2h 
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What  ib  Bxautt  wixhodt  HASFEannl 

The  CanstafU  Prince,  Ad  i.  je.  1. 

De  qn^  aure  la  hBaxumaxa, 
(Ciumdo  lo  foese  ]a  mia) 
Si  me  £dta  la  al^gzia  f 
Si  me  falta  la  Tentiiza  f 

What  does  loveliness  avail  (if  indeed  it  is  mine).  If  joj  cf  bfit 
fail  me,  if  good  fortune  fail  me  f 

The  Lovb-Siok  ICindu 

The  CcnstarU  Princef'Ael  i.  je.  1. 

Si  JO  supieia, 
Ay  Celimay  lo  que  aiento, 
De  mi  mismo  sentimiento 
Lisoi^ja  al  dolor  hideia  ; 
Pero  de  la  pena  mia 
Ko  8^  la  naturaleza  ; 
Que  eutouces  fueia  tristeza 
Lo  que  lioy  es  melancolia^ 
Solo  que  s^  sentir  no  s6, 
Que  ilusion  del  alma  fae. 

Ah,  my  Zelima,  if  I  did  but  know  what  I  feel,  that  certain 
knowledge  would  be  a  cure  of  my  grief ;  but  I  know  not  the  nature 
of  my  pain,  for  now  it  seemeth  tearful  sadness,  and  now  it  is  pensive 
melancholy ;  I  only  know,  I  know  I  feel,  though  I  know  not  what  I 
feel)  the  illusions  of  my  soul  mock  me  so. 

Comparison  of  Waves  with  Flowehs. 

The  Constant  Prince^  Act  L  <c.  1. 

Pues  no  me  puedo  alegrar, 
Formando  sombras  y  lejos, 
La  emulacion,  que  en  reflejos 
Tienen  la  tieira  j  el  mar ; 
Cuando  con  grandezas  sumas 
Compiten  entre  esplendorea 
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Las  espumas  d  las  flores, 
Las  flores  d  las  espumas  ; 
Porque  el  jardin,  envidioso 
De  ver  las  ondas  del  mar, 
Su  curso  quiere  imitar  ; 

Y  asi  el  zdfiro  amoroso 
Matices  rinde,  y  olores 
Que  soplando  en  ellas  bebe, 

Y  hacen  las  liojas  que  mueve 
Un  ocdano  de  flores  ; 
Cuando  el  mar,  triste  de  ver 
La  natural  compostura 

Del  jardin,  tambien  procura 

Adomar  y  componer 

Su  playa,  la  pompa  pierde, 

Y  d  segunda  ley  sujeto, 
Compite  con  dulce  efeto 
Campo  azul  y  golfo  verde, 
Siendo,  ya  con  rizas  plumas, 
Ya  con  mezclados  colores, 
El  jardin  un  mar  de  flores, 

Y  el  mar  un  jardin  de  espumas  : 
Sin  duda  mi  pena  es  muL. 
No  la  pueden  lisonjear 
Campo,  cielo,  tierra  y  mar. 

• 

Certainly,  no  more  am  I  gladdened  by  the  emulous  reflections 
whicli  the  earth  and  sea  with  dark  shades  and  distant  projections 
form  ;  when  alike  in  charms  and  powers  the  sparkling  foam  competes 
with  snow-white  flowers,  for  the  garden,  envious  of  the  curling  waves 
of  ocean,  loves  to  imitate  their  motion,  and  the  amorous  zephyr  gives 
back  the  perfumes  which  it  drinks  in  by  blowing  over  the  shMng 
waters,  and  makes  the  waving  leaves  an  ocean  of  bright  flowers ; 
when  the  sea,  sad  to  view  the  natural  beauties  of  the  garden,  while 
it  tries  to  adorn  its  own  realm,  destroys  its  majestic  mien,  and 
subject  to  second  laws,  blends  with  sweet  eflfect  fields  of  blue  with 
waves  of  green ;  coloured  now  like  heaven's  blue  dome,  now  plumed 
with  various  hues,  the  garden  seems  a  sea  of  flowers,  and  the 
sea  a  garden  of  bright  foam.  How  deep  my  pain  must  be,  since 
nothing  delights  me,  nor  earth,  nor  air,  nor  sea,  nor  sky ! 
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A  Firm  and  Constant  Mind. 

The  Constant  Fritice,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Que  en  un  dnimo  constante 
Siempre  se  halla  igual  semblante 
Para  el  bien  y  el  maL 

For  in  a  firm  mind  there  is  always  fonnd  an  unchanged  counte- 
nance for  good  and  evil. 

The  Rising  Sun. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  i,  sc.  1. 

Una  manana^  d  la  bora 
Que,  medio  dormido  el  sol, 
Atropellando  las  sombras 
Del  ocaso,  desmarana 
Sobre  jazmines  j  rosas 
Rubios  cabellos,  que  enjuga 
Con  panos  de  oro  d  la  aurora 
Lagrimas  de  fuego  j  nieve, 
Que  el  sol  convirti6  en  aljofar. 

One  morning,  at  the  hour  when  the  half- awakened  sun,  trampling 
do^n  the  lingering  shadows  of  the  west,  spreads  his  niby-tinted 
tresses  over  jessamines  and  roses,  drying  with  cloths  of  gold  Aurora's 
tears  of  mingled  fire  and  snow,  which  the  snow's  rays  converted  into 
pearls. 

Power  op  the  Artist. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Porque  como  en  los  matices 
Siitiles  pinceles  logran 
Unos  visos,  unos  lejos, 
Que  en  perspectiva  dudosa 
Parecen  montes  tal  vez, 
Y  tal  ciudades  famosas 
Porque  la  distancia  siempre 
Monstruos  imposibles  forma  : 
Asi  en  paises  azules 
Hicieron  luces  y  sombras. 
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Confundiendo  mar  y  cielo 
Con  las  nubea  y  las  ondas, 
Mil  enganos  a  la  vista. 

For  as '  on  the  canvas  subtle  pencils  blend  dark  and  bright  in 
such  proportions,  that  in  dim  perspective  now  appear  mountains, 
now  famous  cities,  for  remoteness  ever  forms  monstrous  shapes ; 
thus  athwart  the  fields  of  azure  lights  and  shades  alternate  fly,  inter- 
mingling sea  and  sky  with  clouds  and  the  waves,  mocking  the 
sight  with  a  thousand  delusions. 

Companionship  in  Woes. 
The  Constant  Prince,  Act  i,  sc.  1. 

Que  el  tener  en  las  desdichas 
Campania  de  tal  forma 
Consuela,  que  el  enemigo 
Suele  servir  de  lisonja. 

For  companionship  in  woes  gives  alleviation,  even  though  it  be 
that  of  an  enemy. 

What  is  Life  ? 
The  Constant  Frince,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

El  vivir 
Etemo  es  viver  con  lionra. 
Life  is  but  to  live  with  honour. 

A  Storm. 
The  Constant  Prince,  Act  L  sc,  2. 

Cuando  de  un  parasismo  el  mismo  Apolo^ 
Amortajado  en  nubes,  la  dorada 
Faz  escondi6,  y  el  mar  sanudo  y  fiero 
Deshizo  con  tormentas  nuestra  armada. 

When  in  a  paroxysm  the  sun,  shrouded  in  clouds,  concealed  his 
golden  face,  and  the  fierce  and  fiery  sea  wrecked  our  fleet  in  foaming 
madness. 

Arab  Horsb. 
The  Constant  Prince,  Act  I.  sc*  3. 

En  efecto,  mi  valor,  ^ 

Sujetando  tus  valientes 
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Biiofi,  de  tanloB  peididcs 
Un  snelto  cmbaUo  praide. 
Tan  monstziio,  que  siendo  hijo 
Del  Yiento,  adc^Mdoii  pietende 
Del  fa^o,  J  entre  los  doe 
Lo  desdice  7  lo  desmiente 
El  color,  pues  siendo  bianco. 
Dice  el  agna  :  paito  es  este 
De  mi  esf era,  sola  yo 
Pnde  cnajarle  de  nieve. 
En  fin  en  lo  veloz  yiento, 
Bayo  en  fin  en  lo  eminente. 
Era  por  lo  bianco  eisne 
For  lo  sangriento  era  sierpe, 
Por  lo  heimoso  era  soberbio, 
Por  lo  atrevido  valiente, 
Por  los  relincbos  lozano, 
T  por  las  cemejas  fuerte. 

In  effect,  my  arm,  subduing  your  courageous  strength,  amid  the 
horses  loosely  flying  seizes  one,  such  a  prodigy  that,  though  being 
the  son  of  the  wind,  it  claimed  adoption  of  the  fire,  but  its  hue 
shows  it  falsely  denied  its  origin,  for  being  white  the  water  said  "  It 
is  the  offspring  of  my  sphere,  I  alone  could  have  moulded  such  a 
form  of  curdled  snow. "  Like  the  wind  he  flew  in  swiftness,  lightning- 
like he  flashed  to  and  fro ;  he  was  a  swan  in  dazzling  whiteness, 
speckled  like  the  snake  with  blood,  proud  of  his  beauty,  full  of 
spirit  in  his  neighing,  firm  and  strong  in  his  fetlocks. 

A  Good  Action  never  wholly  Lost. 

The  CoTistant  Prince,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Porque  al  fin, 
Hacer  bieil  tttinca  se  pierde. 

For  a  good  action  is  never  wholly  lost, 

A  Fountain. 
The  Constant  Prince,  Act.  il.  sc,  1. 

Lisonjera,  libre,  ingrata, 
Dulce  y  suave  una  fuente 
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Hizo  apacible  corriente 

De  cnstal  y  undosa  plata  ; 

Lisonjera  se  desata, 

Porque  hablaba,  y  no  sentia  ; 

Suave,  porque  fingia ; 

Libre,  porque  claro  hablaba  ; 

Dulce,  porque  murmuraba  ; 

!fi  ingrata,  porque  corria. 

Flattering,  &ee,  ungrateful,  glides  sweet  and  smooth  a  fountain 
with  peaceful  waters  and  crystal  waves ;  flattering,  for  it  uttereth 
sound  .enough,  and  does  not  feel ;  soft,  because  it  feigneth ;  free,  for 
loud  it  runs ;  sweet,  because  it  murmureth ;  and  ungrateful,  for  it  flies. 

Evert  Fortune  overcome  by  Patience, 

The  Constant  Prince^  Act  n.  ^.  1. 

Mas  pensadj 

Que  favor  del  cielo  fue 

Esta  piadosa  sentencia ; 

El  mejorard  la  suerte  ; 

Que  a  la  desdieba  mas  fuerte 

Sabe  veneer  la  pruden^ia. 

Sufrid  con  ella  el  rigor 

Del  tiempo  y  de  la  Ibrtuna^ 

Deidad  bdrbara  importuna, 

Hoy  cadaver  y  ayer  flor, 

No  permanece  jamas, 

T  asi  OS  mudari  de  estado. 

But  think  that  this  hard  sentence  may  be  given  us  as  a  favour  by 
heaven ;  fortune  will  change  it  for  the  better ;  for  prudence  knows 
how  to  subdue  misfortune,  however  heavy.  Bear  with  patience 
whatever  sorrow  time  or  fortune  brings  upon  you — ^that  barbarous 
fickle  deity — ^now  a  corpse,  now  a  flower,  ever  changing,  and  thus 
it  may  clu^ge  our  lot 

Sorrow  follows  Sorrow. 
TAe  Constant  PrincCy  Act  IL  sc,  1. 

Un  dia  llama  i  otro  di&, 
T  asi  llama  y  encadena 
Llanto  a  llanto,  y  pena  i  pena. 
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One  day  calls  to  another,  and  thus  sorrow  follows  sonow,al 
paina  with  pains  intertwine. 

The  Fortunes  of  Men  like  Fiowbbs. 
Tht  Constant  Prince,  Act  n.  8c,  2. 

Estas,  que  faeron  pompa  j  alegria, 
Despertando  al  albor  de  la  mananay 
A  la  tarde  serdn  Ustiina  vanay 
Durmiendo  en  brazes  de  la  noche  firia. 

Este  matiz,  que  el  delo  desafia. 
Iris  listado  de  ore,  nieve  j  grana, 
Serd  escarmiento  de  la  vida  humanay 
Tanto  se  emprenda  en  tdnnino  de  tm  dia 

A  florecer  las  rosas  madrugaron, 
T  paia  envejeceiBe  floie  cierony 
Cuna  7  sepulcro  en  un  boton  hallaron. 

Tales  los  hombres  sus  fortunas  vieron^ 
En  un  dia  naderon  j  espiiaron  ; 
Que  pasados  los  siglos,  boras  fueron. 

These  flowers,  which  were  beautifiil,  unfolding  at  the  early  dawn, 
will  leave  us  vainly  regretted  at  eve,  locked  in  the  cold  embraces  of 
the  night  These  shades,  that  shame  the  rainbow's  arch  of  gold, 
snow,  and  purple,  will  be  an  example  of  human  life — ^so  much  is 
taught  by  one  brief  day  ;  roses  bloom  and  bear  flowers  but  to  grow 
old,  finding  a  cradle  and  a  tomb  in  one  crimson  bud.  Such  are  men's 
fortunes  in  this  world  of  ours  ;  they  are  bom  and  die  in  one  day,  for 
ages  past  seem  to  us  like  hours. 

The  Last  Rays  op  the  Sun. 
The  Constant  Prince,  Act  n.  sc.  2. 

Esos  vasgos  de  luz,  esas  centellas, 

Que  cobran  con  amagos  superiores 

Alimentos  del  sol  en  resplandores. 

Aquello  viven,  que  se  duelen  dellas, 
Floras  noctumas  son,  aunque  tan  bellas, 

Efimeras  padecen  sus  ardores  ; 

Pues  si  un  dia  es  el  siglo  de  las  flores, 

Una  noche  es  la  edad  de  las  estrellas, 
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De  esa  pues  primavera  fugitiva 

Ya  nuestro  mal,  ya  nuestro  bien  se  infiere, 
Registro  es  nuestro,  6  muera  el  sol,  6  viva. 

Qu^  duracion  habra,  qu^  el  hombre  espere  ? 
O  qu6  mudanza  habrd,  que  no  reciba 
De  astro,  que  cada  noche  nace  y  muere  ? 

These  points  of  light,  these  sparks  of  fire,  torn  boldly  from  the 
sun's  departing  ray,  live  when  t^e  beam  has  mournfully  retired  : 
these  are  the  flowers  of  night ;  though  beautiful,  their  brightness 
passes  swiftly  away,  for  if  the  life  of  flowers  is  but  one  day,  in  one 
short  night  the  brightest  star  expires,  but  still  we  ask  from*  this 
fleeting  spring-tide  of  the  sky  now  our  good,  now  our  ill ;  it  is  the 
register  of  our  fate,  whether  the  sun  die  or  live.  Oh  !  what  duration 
is  there  that  men  should  hope  ?  What  change  can  be  hoped  from  a 
star,  that  every  night  is  bom  again  and  dies  T 

A  Good  Deed. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  ii.  sc,  2. 

Que  hacer  bien 
Es  tesoro,  que  se  guarda 
Para  cuando  es  menester. 

For  indeed  a  good  action  is  a  treasure  guarded  for  the  doer's  need. 

Loyalty  and  Honour. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  ii.  sc,  2. 

Amor  y  amistad 
En  grado  inferior  se  ven 
Con  la  lealted  y  el  honor. 

Both  love  and  friendship  are  inferior  to  loyalty  and  honour. 

Kings  should  be  Merciful. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  in.  sc,  2. 

Es  tan  augusta 
De  los  reyes  la  deidad, 
Tan  fuerte,  y  tan  absoluta, 
Que  engendra  dnimo  piadoso  ; 
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T  aai  es  f  oezobo  que  acadas 

Ala  Bangle  generosa 

Com  piedad  y  eon  eordnia. 

So  ragnst  is  the  dhrinitj  of  xnciiarcltBy  so  strong  end  al»dhta^ 
that  it  miut  0v«r  engender  pitying  mind,  and  foroa  noble  Uoodti 
display  pity  and  wisdooL 

Gbuslit  oohdemctd  bt  evxbt  Law. 

ThA  Constant  Frineey  Act  m.  so,  2. 

La  craeldad 
En  coalqiiieia  ley  es  una. 

To  "be  crael  is  condemned  by  every  law; 

The  Cradle  and  the  Coffin. 
The  Ctmrtant  Prince^  Act  in.  sc;  2. 

Y  per  680  di6  tma  forma 
Con  tma  materia  en  una 
Semejanza  la  razon 

Al  ataud  y  d  la  cuna. 
Accion  Duestra  es  natural, 
Cuando  recibir  procura 
Algo  un  hombre,  alzar  las  manos 
En  esta  manera  juntas  ; 
Mas  cuando  quiere  arrojarlo, 
De  aquella  misma  accion  usa, 
Pues  las  vuelve  boca  abajo, 
Forque  asi  las  desocupa. 
El  mundo,  cuando  nacemos, 
En  senal  de  que  nos  busca, 
En  la  cuna  nos  recibe 
T  en  ella  nos  asegura 
Boca  arriba  ;  pero  cuando, 
O  con  deaden,  6  con  furia 
Quiere  arrojamos  de  si, 
Vuelve  las  manos  que  junta, 

Y  aquel  instrumento  mismo 
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Forma  esta  materia  muda  ; 
Pues  fue  cima  boca  arriba 
Lo  que  boca  abajo  es  tumba 
Tan  cerca  vivimus  pues 
De  nuestra  muerte,  tan  juntas 
Tenemos,  cuando  nacemos, 
El  lecho,  como  la  cuna. 

And  it  is  doubtless  to  exhibit  life  and  death's  divided  power  that 
the  cradle  and  cofEin  are  so  like  to  each  other.  For  it  is  our 
natural  action  when  a  man  receives  anything  that  he  raises  his  hands 
upwards,  joined  together  in  this  way  ;  but  when  he  intends  refusal, 
by  a  similar  action,  only  by  turning  them  down,  he  makes  his  in- 
tent known.  So  the  world,  when  we  are  bom,  as  a  proof  it  seeks 
us,  receives  us  in  a  cradle,  with  our  face  lying  upwards  ;  but  should 
it,  whether  through  disdain  or  fury,  wish  to  drive  us  forth,  it  turns 
back  her  hands  to  show  that  the  co^'s  mute  material  be  of  that 
same  instrument ;  for  an  upturned  open  cradle  becomes  a  tomb 
when  reversed.  Since  we  live  so  sure  of  our  death,  we  hold  thus 
united  our  last  bed  and  our  cradle.  '^ 

Bishop  Hall  in  his  Epistles  (dec.  iii.  ep.  2)  says :  ''  Death  borders 
upon  our  birth,  and  our  cradles  stand  in  the  grave.' 


>» 


No  Virtue  is  Real  that  has  not  been  tried. 
The  Physician  of  his  <yum  Honour ^  Act  i.  sc,  2. 

Pues  no  bay  virtud 
Sin  experiencia.     Perfect© 
Estd  el  oro  en  el  crisol^ 
El  iman  en  el  acero, 
El  diamante  en  el  diiamante, 
Los  metales  en  el  fuego. 

Since  no  virtue  can  be  real  that  has  not  been  tried.  The  gold  in 
the  crucible  alone  is  perfect ;  the  lodestone  tests  the  steel,  and  the 
diamond  is  tried  by  the  diamond,  while  metals  gleam  the  brighter 
in  the  furnace. 

The  Sun. 
The  Physician  of  his  otm  Howywr^  Act  i.  sc,  2. 

Porque  el  sol  no  se  desdena, 
Despues  que  ilustr6  un  palacio, 
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De  ilominar  el  topacio 
De  algun  pajizo  arreboL 

For  the  snn,  though  it  light  a  palace,  does  not  diadain  to  faUiritb 
its  golden  woof  on  the  straw-thatched  cottage-roofl 

A  Woman's  Counsel. 

The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour y  Act  i.  «?.  2. 

Dicen,  que  el  primer  consejo 
Ha  de  ser  de  la  muger. 

They  say  that  the  best  counsel  is  that  of  womaii. 

The  Closing  Day. 

The  Physician  of  his  otvn  Honour,  Act  i.  so,  2. 

Que  el  dia 
Ya  en  la  tumba  helada  y  fria, 
Hudsped  del  undoso  Dios, 
Hace  noche. 

As  the  day  sinks  cool  and  fresh  into  the  tomb,  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  sea-god,  good-night  to  you. 

How  Men  act. 

The  Physician  of  his  oxon  Honour,  Act  i.  sc,  2, 

O  qu^  tales  sols  los  hombres  : 
Hoy  olvido,  ayer  amor, 
Ayer  gusto,  y  hoy  rigor. 

Oh  !  it  is  thus  ■v\ith  men  :  to-day  forgetfulness,  to-morrow  love  ; 
to-morrow  desire,  and  to-day  hate. 

A  Little  Spark  kindleth  a  Great  Flame. 

The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,  Act  L  sc,  3. 

Poca  centella  incita  mucho  fuego, 
Poco  viento  movi6  mucha  tormenta, 
Poca  nube  al  principio  arroja  luego 
Mucho  diluvio,  poca  luz  alieuta 
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Mucho  rayo  despues,  poco  amor  ciego 
Descubre  muclio  engano  ;  y  asi  intenta, 
Siendo  centella,  viento,  nube,  ensayo, 
Ser  tormenta,  diluvio,  incendio  y  rayo. 

A  little  spark  kindletli  a  great  flame — a  little  wind  excites  a 
whirlwind's  crash — a  little  cloud  produces  a  great  deluge — a  little 
light  can  feed  the  lightning's  flash — a  little  love,  though  blind,  finds 
out  many  wiles  ;  and  thus  spark,  wind,  cloud,  delights  to  be  storm, 
rain,  burning,  and  lightning. 

The  Fool. 
The  Physician  of  his  ovm  Honour ^  Act  i.  sc,  3. 

Soy  cofrade  del  contento  ; 
El  pesar  no  s^  quien  es, 
Ni  aun  para  servirle.     El  fin 
Soy,  aqui  donde  me  veis, 
Mayordomo  de  la  risa, 
Gentilhombre  del  placer 
Y  camerero  del  gusto 
Pues  que  me  visto  con  dL 

I  am  a  brother  of  contentment ;  grief,  I  know  not  what  it  is,  nor 
have  ever  been  servant  to  it.  Briefly,  I  am  what  you  see  me  : 
majordomo  unto  laughter,  gentleman-in-waiting  to  pleasure,  and  the 
chamberlain  of  frolic — ^which  a  glance,  indeed,  might  show  you. 

Love. 

The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour y  Act  IL  sc,  4. 

Sabed,  Don  Arias,  que  quien 
Una  vez  le  quiso  bien, 
No  se  vengard  en  su  maL 

Know,  Don  Arias,  that  who  has  loved  well  will  never  seek  the 
loved  one's  ilL 

Dark  Imaginings. 

The  Physician  of  his  ovm  Honour,  Act  m.  sc,  1. 

Nada  ;  que  hombres  como  yo 
Kg  yen,  basta  que  imaginen, 
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Que  Boq>ecliezi,  que  preyengaiiy 
Qae  lezeleiiy  que  adivdneiiy 
Qae  ....  no  8^  como  lo  diga ; 
Qae  no  hay  yoz,  que  sigmfiq-ae 
Una  cosa,  que  aun  no  aea 
Un  atomo  indivisible. 

Nothing — since  men  fonned  as  I  am  do  not  tee^  enough  thflyfin?) 

suspect,  foreshadow,  feel  some  instinct — some  diviniog some .... 

I  Imow  not  what  to  say  ;^for  there  is  no  word  that  can  give  & 
meaning — ^feelings  that  resemble  atoms  that  cannot  be  divided. 

HONOUB. 

Tht  Phygidan  ofhU  own  Homwr,  Act  m.  «?.  1. 

El  honor  es  leservado 
Lngar,  donde  el  alma  asiste. 

Honour  is  a  sacred  place,  which  the  sonl  alone  inhabits. 

A  Ship. 

The  Purgatory  of  St  Patrick,  Act  i,  ac.  1. 

Pues  hay  cosa  d  la  vista  mas  suave, 
Que  ver  quebrando  vidrios  una  nave, 
Siendo  en  su  azul  esfera, 
Del  viento  pez,  y  de  las  ondas  ave, 
Cuando  corre  veloz,  sulca  ligera, 

Y  de  Ids  elementos  amparada, 

Vuela  en  las  ondas,  y  en  los  vientos  nada  ? 

Aunque  ahora  no  fuera 

Su  vista  d  nuestros  ojos  lisonjera  ; 

Porque  el  mar  alterado, 

En  pielagos  de  montes  levantado, 

Eiza  la  altiva  frente, 

Y  sanudo  Neptune, 
Parece  que  importuno 

Turb6  la  faz,  y  sacudi6  el  tridente, 
Tormenta  el  marinero  se  presuma  ; 
Que  se  atreven  al  cielo 
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Montes  de  sal,  pirdmides  de  hielo, 
Torres  de  nieve,  alcdzares  de  espuma. 

Is  there  anything  more  fair  to  the  sight  than  to  see  a  ship  softly 
gliding,  dividhig  the  azure  field,  like  a  fish  within  the  yielding  air, 
or  a  bird  upon  the  waves,  when  it  runs  swiftly,  making  a  slight 
farrow,  and,  favourite  of  sea  and  sky,  flies  over  the  waves  and  swims 
through  the  wind  ?  But  now  the  sight  could  not  be  pleasing  to  our 
eyes,  for  the  sea  is  altered,  raised  in  huge  billows,  all  deeply  wrinkled 
in  its  lordly  brow  :  dreadful  Neptune  has  assumed  an  angry  visage, 
and  shaking  his  trident,  af&ights  the  sailor,  even  if  he  is  daring ; 
since  mountainous  waves,  pyramids  of  ice,  towers  of  snow,  palaces 
of  foam,  all  are  dashed  against  the  heaven. 

EVEBYTHING  PROCLAIMS  THE  GlORT  OP  QOD. 

The  Purgatory  of  St  Fatrickf  Act  l,  sc,  2. 

Causa  primera  de  todo 
Sois,  Senor,  y  en  todo  estais. 
Esos  cristaHnos  velos. 
Que  constan  de  luces  beUas, 
Con  el  sol,  luna  y  estrellas, 
No  son  cortinas  y  velos 
Del  empireo  soberano  ? 
Los  discordes  elementos, 
Mares,  fuego,  tierra  y  vientos, 
No  son  rasgos  de  esa  mano  1 
No  publican  vuestros  loores 

Y  el  poder,  que  en  vos  se  encierra, 
Todos  ?     No  escribe  la  tierra 
Con  caract^res  de  flores 
Grandezas  vuestras  ?     £1  viento, 
En  los  ecos  repetido, 

No  publica,  que  habeis  sido 
Autor  de  su  movimiento  1 
El  fuego  y  el  agua  luego 
Alabanzas  no  os  previenen, 

Y  para  este  efecto  tienen 
Lengua  el  agua,  y  lengua  el  fuego  f 

Thou  art  the  first  cause  of  old,  0  Lord,  and  existest  in  everything. 
These  crystalline  veils,  woven  of  beautiful  rays  of  the  sun,  moon. 


Pcsaoii  de  la  Wiim—ii^ . 

Foe  donpie  Ift  detdidui ; 

Que  no  te  sfioicn  Inen  beDeflt  7  didim. 

lAckloM  Polonia,  the  dower  of  grait  bomtj  Im  alwrnys  Iwa 
mifloitiiiie;  niioe  htppiiie«  and  Iwiiitf  do  oot  agne  togetfaflr. 

The  BisdiO  Sun. 
2%^  Purgatory  of  St  Patrick^  Act  n.  «?.  3. 

Ya  el  8ol  las  doradas  trenzas 
Efftiende  desmaranadas 
8f)bre  los  montes  y  selvas, 
Para  que  te  informe  el  dia. 

Hm,  the  Run  npreadx  his  golden  tresses,  disentangling  them  over 
the  mountains  and  woods  that  it  may  warn  thee  of  the  day. 

A  Hanging  Bock. 
The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick^  Act  n.  «c.  4. 

No  vol  ese  peilasco,  que  parece 
Quo  Ro  estd  Bustendando  con  trabajo^ 
Y  con  cl  ausia  misnia  que  padece, 
Ha  tantoB  siglos  que  se  viene  alMgo  ? 
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Pues  mordaza  es,  que  sella  y  enmiidece 
El  alien  to  d  una  boca,  que  debajo 
Abierta  esta,  por  donde  con  pereza 
El  monte  melancolico  bosteza. 

See  you  not  this  rock  suspended,  so  that  it  appears  with 
difficulty  kept  up  ?  and  still  it  hangs  as  it  has  hung  for  unnumbered 
ages ;  for  it  is  a  gag  which  checks  and  interferes  with  the  breath 
that  escapes  from  the  cave,  wherewith  the  melancholy  mountain 
yawns. 

Shelley  in  The  Cenci  has  copied  this  idea  : — 

**But  I  remember, 
Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine  ;  'tis  rough  and  narrow, 
And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  precipice  ; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock 
Which  has  from  unimaginable  years 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  the  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings  seems  slowly  coming  down  ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul,  hour  after  hour, 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life  ;  yet  clinging,  leans. 
And  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall ;  beneath  this  crag. 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness. 
The  melancholy  moimtain  yawns. " 

The  Sufferings  of  the  Lost. 

The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Apenas  en  la  cueva  entrar  queria, 
Cuando  escucho  en  sus  concavos  feroces, 
Como  de  quien  se  queja  j  desconfia 
De  su  dolor,  desesperadas  voces  ; 
Blasfemias,  maldiciones  solo  oia, 
Y  repetir  delitos  tan  atroces, 
Que  pienso  que  los  cielos,  per  no  oillos, 
Quisieron  d  esa  cdrcel  reducillos. 

Scarcely  had  I  entered  into  the  cavern  when  I  heard  in  its  sad 
bounds  how  each  complained  and  lamented  in  accents  of  despair ; 
blasphemies,  curses,  alone  I  heard,  crimes  avowed,  that  I  believe 
heaven,  in  order  not  to  hear  them,  had  placed  them  in  this  prison. 

See  {Ft.)  Lost,  sufferings  of. 
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A  Woman  8hot7i.d  icabbt. 
Tht  Purgatory  o/SL  Patrick^  Act  m.  J&  4. 
Una  mnger  no  tiefne 
Valor  para  el  oonsejo^  j  la  conviene 

Caaane. 

A  woman  needs  a  stranger  bead  fhan  Ib  her  own  fiv  oonmd-iki 
nhoiild  marry. 

Occupation  hakes  Tocb  Shobt. 
Tht  Secret  in  Words,  Act  l.  9c.  SL 

Qae  tal  vez 

Hacer  ocupadas  suele. 

Si  no  mas  breves  las  hoxas. 

Que  no8  parezcan  mas  breTe& 

Since  often  occupation,  if  it  does  not  make  the  JioniB  leas  shuti 
makes  their  flight  appear  the  shorter. 

An  Eternal  Spring. 

The  Secret  in  Words,  Act  i.  gc.  2. 

O  tu,  hemioso  jardiii  belle, 
Cuya  repdblica  verde 
Patria  es  del  Abril,  pues  solo 
Al  Abril  conoce,  y  tiene 
Per  Dies  de  su  primavera, 
Per  rey  de  sus  doce  meses. 

0  thou  fair  and  lieauteous  garden,  whose  green  republic  is  the 
<'liosen  clime  of  April ;  for  it  alone  knows  April,  and  makes  it  the 
god  of  its  spring-time — ^it  the  king  of  its  twelve  months. 

The  Conqueror  that  is  unresisted. 

The  Secret  in  Words,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Pues  quien  vence  sin  contrario, 
No  puede  decir  que  vence. 

For  he,  who  wins  without  resistance,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  win. 
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A  Lover. 

The  Secret  in  Woj^ds,  Act  ii.  sc,  2. 

No  es  accion  cuerda 
Dar  d  entender  al  amante 
Mas  firme,  que  hay  quien  le  quiera  ; 
Porque  el  mas  humilde  cobra 
Querido  tanta  soberbia, 
Que  la  dddiva  del  gusto 
Ya  desde  alii  la  hace  deuda, 

It  is  not  a  prudent  act  to  inform  the  firmest  lover  that  there  is 
one  that  loves  him  well ;  for  the  humblest  heart  has  so  much 
vanity,  that  what  it  once  thought  to  be  a  favour  soon  becomes 
a  thankless  debt. 

The  Coxversation  of  a  Friend. 

The  Secret  in  Words,  Act  in.  sc.  3. 

Los  cuerdos  amigos  son 
II  libro  mas  entendido 
De  la  vida,  si,  porque 
Deleitan  aprovecbando. 

Wise  friends  are  the  best  book  of  life,  because  they  teach  with 
voice  and  looks. 

Time  and  Fortune  Twins. 

Love  after  Death,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Qu6  bien 
Pareja  del  tiempo  llaman 
A  la  fortuna,  pues  ambos 
Sobre  una  rueda  y  dos  alas 
Para  el  bien  6  para  el  ma 
Corren  siempre  y  nunca  paran  ! 

How  truly  call  they  Time  and  Fortune  twins,  since  both,  on  one 
wheel  and  with  two  wings  for  good  or  evil,  ever  move  and  never 
stop  ! 


CAUDEJtOX. 

WomOB  HSU  BIPDBK  A  W*»It 


/or  ■auBVKP  BT  OBmr. 

Pcnqae  es  tal 
Dels  IiRtiiMt  d  denkn. 
Que  ^enw  nw  liace  mi  bieii, 
Cuaiida  le  deaqmta  nn  inaL 


The  Ficklb  Chowd. 
Lotw  «/i«-  /fcoM,  Jet  in.  «e,  6. 
Tal 

Ea  de  mi  volgo  la  incoiutancia, 
Qoe  loB  designios  de  bpf 
Intentaii  bonar  n 


fht  Saa-fand  the  Floica;  Act  L  «.  I. 
No  hagaifi,  aeuora, 
Ek  dcaprecio  el  aurom 
Qne  ea  druna,  y  soy  muy  cortes  ; 
Y  no  dejatiS  agraviar 
Una  hermo3ura,  a  qiiien  deben 
Todo  tuiujto  aliento  beben 
El  ckvel,  jiizmii.  y  ft/w. 
Su  luz,  deidad  Bingidnr, 
Eb  breve  iniperio  dtl  dia, 
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De  los  campos  alegria, 
Pulimento  de  las  flores, 
Estacion  de  los  amores 
De  las  aves  harmonia. 

Do  not  such  despite  to  the  Aurora,  a  lady  like  thyself — ^be  more 
;ourteous ;  thou  shouldst  not  wrong  a  beauty,  in  whose  every 
)reath  we  drink  the  odour  of  the  pink  and  jessamine.  Its  bright- 
less,  mighty  divinity,  has  a  fleeting  empire  over  the  day — ^giving 
jladness  to  the  fields,  colour  to  the  flowers,  the  season  of  the  loves, 
larmonious  hour  of  wakening  birds. 

Philip's  Horsemanship. 
The  Scarf  and  the  Flower^  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Y  aparte  la  alegoria, 
Permite,  que  me  detenga 
En  piiitarte  de  Filipo 

La  gala,  el  brio  y  destreza, 
Con  que  iba  puesto  a  caballo  ; 
Que  como  este  afecto  sea 
Verdad  en  nii,  y  no  lisonja, 
No  importa  que  lo  parezca. 
Era  un  alazan  tostado 
De  foroz  naturaleza 
El  monarca  irracional, 
En  cuyo  color  se  muestra 
La  c61era  disculpando 
Del  sol,  que  la  tez  le  tuesta, 
Que  hay  estiidio  en  lo  voraz, 

Y  en  lo  bdrbaro  hay  belleza. 
Tan  soberbio  se  miraba, 
Que  di6  con  sola  soberbia 

A  entender,  que  conocia 

Ser,  con  todo  un  cielo  acuestas, 

Monte  vivo  de  los  brutos, 

Vivo  Atlante  de  las  fieras. 

Como  te  sabr^  decir 

Con  el  desprecio  y  la  fuerza, 

Que,  sin  hacer  dellas  caso 
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Iba  quebiando  las  piedxasy 

Sino  oon  dedite  boJo 

Que  entonces  oonoci,  que  exm 

Centio  de  fu^go  Madrid  f 

Pues  donde  qiueia  que  Uega 

El  pie  6  la  mano,  levanta, 

Un  abismo  de  centeUas. 

T  como  quien  toca  el  faego 

Huje  la  mano,  que  aoerca, 

Asi  el  valiente  caballo 

Retira  con  tanto  piiesa 

El  pie  6  la  mano  del  fa^o, 

Que  la  mano  6  el  pie  engendia. 

Que  hecha  gala  del  temor, 

Ni  el  imo  ni  el  otro  asienta, 

Deteniendose  en  el  aire 

Con  biincas  j  con  corbetas. 

Con  tanto  imperio  en  lo  bruto, 

Como  en  lo  racional,  vieras 

Al  Rey  regir  tanto  monstruo 

Al  arbitrio  de  la  rienda. 

But,  all  allegory  being  laid  aside,  allow  me  to  describe  to  you 
Pliilii),  with  what  skill  and  noble  daring  he  managed  his  steed  ;  and 
us  the  description  springs  from  truth  and  not  from  flattery,  it  is  of 
ni>  consequence  if  it  seems  so.  The  in-ational  brute  was  a  bright- 
l)rowu  soiTel,  fierce  in  nature,  in  whose  colour  shone  the  fury  of  the 
ami,  with  smooth  skin,  so  that  beauty  and  wildness  were  united  in 
the  noble  beast.  With  such  mettled  pride  he  bounded  that  he  pro- 
claimed  he  could  bear  a  whole  heaven  on  his  shoulders ;  among 
linitea  a  living  mountain — Atlas  turned  to  life  among  beasts. 
Ili>w  con  I  find  words  to  tell  thee  of  the  strong  proud  disregard 
with  which  he,  unmindful  of  it,  ground  to  dust  the  stony  highway, 
but  by  saying  this  alone,  that  I  only  then  discovered  what  a  fire 
was  boueath  Madrid?  For  wherever  his  hoof  descended,  there 
woonied  to  open  an  abyss  of  fiery  sparkles  ;  and  as  he  who  touches 
tiiv  suddenly  withdraws  his  hand,  so  the  noble  steed  drew  back, 
with  the  same  instinctive  quickness,  his  hoof  from  out  the  fire 
which  his  hoof  itself  had  kindled,  making  fear  itself  so  graceful  that 
Ills  t'eot  did  not  uphold  him,  cleverly  upraised  in  air  with  his  bouud- 
in^s  and  curvetings.  As  with  man,  so  in  the  brute-world  must  a 
firm  hand  guide  and  manage  it ;  thus  the  king  controlled  the 
uiuiister  by  the  light  touch  of  the  reins. 
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This  may  be  compared  with  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  the  same 
subject  {Richard  II.  act  v.  sc.  2) : — 

"  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seemed  to  know. 
With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course. 
While  all  tongues  cried,  God  save  thee,  Bolingbroke  ! 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage  ;  and  that  all  the  walls. 
With  painted  imag'ry,  had  said  at  once, 
Jesu  preserve  thee  !  welcome,  Bolingbroke  ! 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning. 
Bareheaded,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus  :  I  thank  you,  countrymen  ; 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  passed  along." 


And  Fletcher  {The  Two  Noble  Kirismen,  act  v.  sc.  4)  : — 

List  then  !  your  cousin 
Moimted  upon  a  steed  that  Emily 
Did  first  bestow  upon  him,  a  black  one,  owning 
Not  a  hairworth  of  white,  which  some  will  say 
Weakens  his  price,  and  many  will  not  buy 
His  goodness  with  this  note  ;  which  superstition 
Here  finds  allowance  :  on  this  horse  is  Arcite, 
Trotting  the  stones  of  Athens,  which  the  calkias 
Did  rather  tell  than  trample,  for  the  horse 
Would  make  his  length  a  mile  if 't  pleased  his  rider 
To  put  pride  in  him.     As  thus  he  went,  counting 
The  flinty  pavement,  dancing  as  'twere  to  the  music 
His  own  hoofs  made  (for  as  they  say,  from  iron 
Came  music's  origin),  what  envious  flint. 
Cold  as  old  Saturn,  and  like  him  possess'd 
With  fire  malevolent,  darted  a  spark, 
Or  what  fierce  sulphur  else  to  this  end  made, 
I  comment  not ;  the  hot  horse,  hot  as  fire. 
Took  toy  at  this,  and  fell  to  what  disorder 
His  power  could  give  his  will ;  bounds,  comes  on  end, 
Forgets  school-doing,  being  therein  train'd. 
And  of  kind  manage  ;  pig-like  he  whines 
At  the  sharp  rowel,  which  he  frets  at  rather 
Than  any  jot  obeys  ;  seeks  all  foul  means 
Of  boisterous  and  rough  jadery  to  disseat 
His  lord,  that  kept  it  bravely.     When  nought  serv'd  ; 
,    When  neither  curb  would  crack,  girth  break,  nor  difTring  plunges 
Disroot  his  rider  whence  he  grew,  but  that 


He  kept  Mm  'tween  iiis  legs,  on  his  hind  hcxifa 
On  end  he  Etuuls, 

Tluil  Arcite'i  legs  being  higher  than  his  heiui. 
Seemed  with  strange  art  to  hang  ;  hia  Tictor'a  wroitb 
Eveu  then  fell  off  his  head,  and  presently 
Backward  the  jade  Mines  o'er,  and  his  ftill  noiaa 
BBComes  ihe  rider'a  load." 

The  Chase. 

?%,■  ^carf  and  the  Floorer,  Act  i,  sc. 
"Es  tAQ  dgil  en  la  caza, 
Viva  ini^en  de  la  gtierra. 
He  is  active  in  the  clia.'^B,  lively  portraiture  of  wartore. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  ot  the  chaas  as  being  "  a  nobid  miui 

Passion  poubtiutkd  m  thb  Faob. 

Thi  Scarf  and  thi  Flower,  Act  I.  ae.  1. 

En  los  embates  A»  amaate, 

Al  viento  que  corre,  el  pecto 

Se  deacubre  en  el  aemblante. 


Grbbs  18  THE  CoLOCR  WHICH  God  njuos  om 

THE  World. 

The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,  Act  L  sc.  2. 

LUida. — La  rerde  es  color  primers 

Del  mundci,  y  en  quien  ounsiste 
Su  hermosura,  pues  se  viste 
De  verde  la  primevera. 
La  vista  mas  liaonjera 
Eh  aquel  verde  ornamento, 
Pues  sin  voz  y  con  alientu 
Nacen  de  varioB  colores. 
En  ciina  verde  laa  flores, 
Que  son  estrellas  del  viento. 
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Chloris, — ^Al  fin  es  color  del  suelo, 

Que  se  marchita  y  se  pierde  ; 

Y  cuando  el  suelo  de  verde 
Se  vista,  de  azul  el  cielo. 
Primavera  es  su  azul  velo, 
Donde  son  las  flores  bellas 
Vivas  luces  .^  mira  en  ellas, 
Qu^  trofeos  son  mayores, 
Un  campo  cielo  de  flores, 

O  un  cielo  campo  de  estrellas. 
Lisida, — Ese  es  color  aparente. 
Que  la  vista  para  objeto 
Finge  ;  que  el  cielo  en  efeto 
Color  ninguno  consiente. 
Con  azul  fingido  miente 
La  hermosura  de  su  esfera  : 
Luego  en  esa  parte  espera 
Ser  la  tierra  preferida, 
Pues  la  una  es  beldad  fingida 

Y  otra  es  pompa  verdadera. 
Chloris. — Confieso,  que  no  es  color 

Lo  azul  del  cielo,  y  confieso, 
Que  es  mucho  mejor  por  eso  ; 
Porque,  si  fuera  en  rigor 
Propio,  no  fuera  favor 
La  eleccion  ;  y  de  aqui  infiero, 
Que,  si  le  eligi6  primero, 
Fue,  porque  lo  azul  ha  sido 
Aun  mejor  para  fingido. 
Que  otro  para  verdadero. 
Lisida, — Lo  verde  dice  esperanza, 

Que  es  el  mas  immenso  bien 
Del  amor.     Digalo  quien 
Ni  la  tiene  ni  la  alcanza. 
Lo  azul  zelos  y  mudanza 
Dice,  que  es  tormento  etemo, 
Sin  paz,  quietud  ni  gobiemo. 
Qu^  importa  pues,  que  el  amor 
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Tenga  del  delo  el  color. 
Si  tiene  el  mal  del  infienio  ? 
ChlorU. — Qaien  con  espeianza  vive, 
Poco  le  debe  sa  dama  ; 
Pero  quifin  con  zelos  ama. 
En  bronce  0a  amor  esozibe  ; 
Luego  aquel  qne  se  apeicibe 
A  amar  leloeo,  baoe  maa,  ' 

£n  cuja  lazon  YerdB, 
Guanto  alcanzan  bub  dosvelos  ; 
Pues  el  infiemo  de  zeloe 
No  espeia  favor  jama&  '  ^ 

Lirida. — Green  is  the  prime  colour  of  the  world,  and  thit  froa 
which  its  loveliness  arises ;  it  is  the  colour  of  the  sptin^ ;  the  hinn 
sight  is  that  green  ornament  that  sees,  Yoioelees  and  broftthlesa,  th 
many-tinted  flowers  take  their  birth  in  their  green  cradle— tlie 
trembling  stars  of  every  breeze. 

Chloris, — In  short,  it  is  the  colour  of  the  earth,  which  fiMles  and 
vanishes  ;  and  when  the  earth  is  clothed  with  green,  the  heaven  is 
azure.  Spring  hangs  her  azure  veil  on  high,  for  the  living  lights  are 
beauteous  flowers ;  see  which  is  the  richest  dower  of  nature — an 
earthly  heaven  covered  with  flowers,  or  heaven's  bright  field  strewn 
with  stai-s. 

Lisida. — It  is  a  seeming  colour,  which  mocks  our  eyes  :  for  the 
sky  in  reality  has  no  colour ;  the  heaven  with  this  azure  fiction  tells 
a  falsehood ;  for  this  reason  the  earth  should  be  preferred.  One 
boasts  a  fictitious  beauty,  the  other  is  a  real  verdant  hue. 

Chloris. — I  confess  that  the  azure  of  the  sky  is  no  colour,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  better  for  not  being  so ;  if  it  were  its  actual  dress, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  to  prove  its  greater  beauty.  And 
hence  I  infer  that  if  he  chose  the  azure,  it  was  because  the  azure  is 
even  of  greater  beauty  than  the  other,  however  true  is  its  green. 

Lisida. — The  green  speaks  hope,  which  we  always  prize  as  the 
most  precious  ofl*ering  of  love.  Let  her  say  so  who  neither  possesses 
nor  can  obtain  it.  Azure  speaks  of  jealousy  and  change,  a  never 
ending  torment,  without  peace,  quiet,  or  control.  What  matters  it, 
then,  that  love  wears  the  hue  of  heaven,  if  it  must  feel  the  pains  of 
hein 

Chloris. — He  who  lives  on  hope,  to  him  his  lady  owes  little ; 
but  he  who  loves  with  jealousy  inscribes  his  love  on  bronze  :  he 
who  loves  jealously  shows  what  a  faithful  heart  he  has,  since  in  tlie 
hell  of  jealousy  he  can  hope  for  favour  no  more. 
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The  Spirit  of  Contentment. 

The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,  Act  ii.  sc,  1. 

Del  color  de  la  dicha 
I  Se  viste  siempre  el  contento. 

V  The  spirit  of  contentment  ever  wears  the  hues  of  joy. 

Simple  Truth. 

The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,  Act  ii.  ic,  1. 

Desnuda  la  verdad  vive, 
A  imitacion  del  silencio. 

Simple  truth  should  live  naked,  in  imitation  of  honest  silence. 

The  Vengeful  Power  of  Love. 

The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,  Act  IL  sc.  2. 

Bien  el  amor  hoy  del  poder  se  venga, 
Dando  d  entender  ufano, 
Que  es  rayo  cada  flecha  de  su  mano, 
Pues  como  rayo,  que  violento  pasa, 
Lo  altivo  hiere  y  lo  eminente  abrasa. 

To-day  love  shows  his  vengeful  power,  making  us  proudly  to 
understand  that  his  arrows  can  fall  from  his  hand  like  heaven's  bolts  ; 
for,  like  the  lightning  passing  wildly  by,  he  wounds  the  proud  and 
lays  low  the  high. 


CERVANTES. 
Bom  A.D.  1547.     Died  a.d.  1616. 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  de,  was  horn  of  noble  parents  at 
Alcala  de  Henares,  New  Castile,  9th  October  1547.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  was  devoted  to  literature,  more  particularly  to 
poetry ;  but  his  productions  were  not  favourably  received  by  his 
countrymen,  and  in  1569  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Cardinal  Aquiviva,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced 
at  Madrid.  He  then  joined  the  expedition  to  assist  the  Cyprians 
against  Selim  II.,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  where 
he  behaved  with  great  bravery,  losing  the  use  of  his  left  hand.  In 
1575,  on  his  way  back  to  Madrid,  he  was  taken  by  the  Algerine^ 
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and  aurfed  to  Algiel■^  where  he  rainained  in  slavery  far  four 
jLttKT  manr  nnancoeuful  atteniptu  on  the  part  of  the  Spunii 
Teliave  the  captives,  CervonteB  and  his  coaipaniiuis  were  redwnX 
Ifoni  slavBry  by  the  Trinitariiui  fathers,  Jiian  Oil  and  Aiitonio  it  li 
Bella.  Oa  his  retnrti  to  Spain  he  again  reeumed  liis  onus,  and  ml 
in  three  anccewuve  eipeditions  to  the  Azores.  From  thid  periudti 
vna  for  t«ii  years  employed  in  writine  plays  for  the  Spaniali  il^ 
■  The  find;  pwi  of  Don  Qnisote  was  published  In  1605,  nod  eigl" 
years  aflsrwards  appoored  the  Novelaa  Esemplajtw.  In  1616  1 
published  the  coatinoitioti  of  Don  Qniiote.  He  died  at  Madrid  251 
April  1616,  the  same  day  which  deprived  the  world  of  Sbakesprnt 

Eteey  Man  is  the  Son  of  his  own  "WoBxa. 

Don  QuixaU,  L  4. 
Quanta  hub  que  cada  imo  es  hljo  de  sue  oIhu. 

The  rather  since  eveiy  man  ia  the  sou  of  his  own  woi^ 

HiSTOtllANS. 
Son  Qiifjvte,  II.  1. 

Aviendo  y  deviendo  set  los  Hiatoriodorea  puntnalM, 
Terdaderos,  y  no  nada  apassioiiados,  y  ni  el  interna,  ni  el 
miedo,  el  raucor,  ui  la  aficion,  no  lea  haga  torcer  del  caniino 
de  la  verdad,  ciiya  madre  es  la  Historia  emula  del  tiempo, 
deposito  de  las  acciones,  teatigo  de  lo  passodo,  exemplo  j 
aviso  de  lo  presente,  adyertencia  de  lo  par  venir. 

For  historians  ought  io  be  precise,  truthful,  and  qnite  unpr^ndiced, 
and  neither  interest  nor  fear,  hatred  nor  affection,  should  cause  tbem 
to  swerve  from  the  path  of  truth,  whose  mother  is  history,  the  rival 
of  time,  the  depository  of  great  actions,  the  witness  of  what  is  put, 
the  example  and  instruction  to  the  presenl,  and  monitor  to  the 
fntnie. 

To  DINE  AT  HoUE.  ■  , 
Don  ^ixoU,  II.  3. 
Y  aun  si  v&  &  dezir  verdad,  mucho  major  me  aabe  lo 
que  como  en  mi  rincon,  sin  melindres,  ni  respetos,  aunqne 
eea  pan  y  cebotla,  que  los  gallipavos  de  otros  mesas  donde 
me  sea  farfoso  mascar  de  espacio,  bever  poco  ;  limpiarme 
k  meniulo,  no  estomndar,  ni  toser  ai  me  viene  gana,  ni 
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hazer  otras  cosas  que  la  soledad  y  la  libertad  traen  con 
sigo. 

And,  besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  what  1  eat  in  my  comer  without 
compliments  or  ceremonies,  though  it  were  nothing  but  bread  and 
an  onion,  relishes  better  than  turkeys  at  other  people's  tables,  where 
I  am  forced  to  chew  leisurely,  drink  little,  wipe  my  mouth  often, 
neither  sneeze  nor  cough  when  I  have  a  mind,  nor  do  other  things 
which  follow  the  being  alone  and  at  liberty. 

Golden  Age. 

Don  Quixote,  ii.  3t 

Eran  en  aquella  santa  edad  todas  las  cosas  comunes,  k 
nadie  le  era  necessario  para  alcan9ar  sii  ordinario  sustento 
tomar  otro  trabajo,  que  al9ar  la  mano,  y  alcangarle  de  las 
robustas  enzinas,  que  liberalmente  les  estavan  combinando 
con  su  dulce  y  sazonado  fruto.  Las  claras  fuentes,  y  cor- 
rientes  rios,  en  magnifica  abundancia,' sabrosas  y  tras- 
parentes  aguas  les  ofrecian.  En  las  quiebras  de  las  penas, 
y  en  lo  hueco  de  los  arboles,  formavan  su  Eepublica  las 
solicitas  y  discretas  abejas,  ofreciendo  k  qualquiera  mano, 
sin  interes  alguno,  la  fertil  cosecha  de  su  dulcissimo  tra- 
bajo. Los  valientes  alcomoques  despedlan  de  si,  sin  otro 
artificio  que  el  de  su  cortesia,  sus  anchas  y  livianes  cortezas, 
con  que  se  comen9aron  k  cubrir  las  casas  sobre  rusticas 
estacas  sustentadas,  no  mas  que  para  defensa  de  las  in- 
clemencias  del  cielo.  Todo  era  paz  entonces,  todo  amistad, 
todo  Concordia  ;  aun  no  se  avia  atrevido  la  pesada  reja  del 
corbo  arado  a  abrir,  ni  visitar  las  entraiias  piadosas  de 
nuestra  primera  madre,  que  ella  sin  ser  for9ada,  ofrecla 
por  todas  las  partes  de  su  fertil  y  espacioso  seno,  lo  que 
pudiesse  hartar,  sustentar  y  deleytar  a  los  hijos  que  en- 
tonces la  posseian.  Entonces  si,  que  andavan  las  simples 
y  hermosas  9agaleias  de  valle  en  valle,  y  de  otero  en  otero, 
en  tren9a  y  en  cabello,  sin  mas  vestidos  de  aquellos  que 
eran  menester  para  cubrir  honestamente,  lo  que  la  honesti- 
dad  quiere,  y  a  querido  siempre  que  se  cubra,  y  no  eran 
sus  adornos  de  los  que  aora  se  usan,  a  quien  la  purpura  de 
Tyro,  y  la  por  tantos  modos  martirizada  seda  encareceuj, 
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■iii'p  .i"  aiming  hojas  de  venles  iAia^azos,  j  j 
1  -.xi'bi-.  •-■■■ii  I')  i{Wr  r|iii^  h-an  tan  ih^mpo^as,  t 
I'ljiiif-  van  a'.iw  nuestra*  ci.-rttrutias  con  las  n 
vriiiiis  iiiY«ii;ifinw,  que  la  curioifiilad  ocio-«  les 
Ei)loiii:es  se  dworavan  lor;  concejito?  amoroso; 
f-iiiiplf',  T  Kncillamente,  del  mesmo  modo,  v  i 
cllii  I>v>  ccncehia,  ^n  buscar  artitii;io;K>  rodeo  ■ 
iwm  i-iicari-i;crlii«.  So  a\Ta  el  fiaiide,  el  en- 
iimlicU,  uifzclandoBose  crm  la  verdail  _r  llaneza. 
rtf  i-^tava  en  sus  proprio!  tennino!^  ein  qtie 
turliar,  iii  ofender  los  del  favur,  r  los  del  int 
laiild  aora  la  nipnoscaban,  turlnn,  r  persiguei 
■Ifl  cncajf,  aun  iiu  se  ai-ia  sentndo  en  el  entendi 
JHi.-z,  porrjue  entonces  no  avia  ijue  jiizgar,  ni  qn 

Ill  that  a^  of  innncnice  all  tltinin  irere  in  coinmon 
ijniral  t<>  make  any  fnrtLer  CTertiim  Tor  his  <inliiiar\- 
tlmii  t<>  niiiW  liifl  hanil  auil  pluck  it  frmn  the  stunlv 
KliHKt  iiivitiui  lilm  Ubtmlly  to  tiutc  of  their  sweet  iii 
fruit.  1'litr  liiniii'l  f<iuutaiiu  and  runniug  streams  ofTei 
iua;!iiilii«nt  aliunilauce  tlieir  ilelirinns  ajul  traatparent  i 
tlic  clefts  fif  rocks,  in  the  h"lli«r  nf  trees,  did  Ihe  in.lu 
pmiiileut  liees  fiimi  their  i-nmuicinveallli^  otTeriii}!  to  t 
vithr.ut  usnr}-,  the  rii'ii  jirMluec  of  tlieir  most  ilelicinus 
Kt'itil  wirk-trufis,  wltli'iut  nuy  otber  Imluceiuent  thuii  ti 
iiwii  ri.iirteiy,  din-steil  theiuwlTW  iif  their  lifAt  anil  pxpa 
with  vliifh  men  hr^niii  tii  mvirr  their  liiiuiwri,  KiiiijHirttil 
l«Jes.  diily  fur  a  defmcu  n^'ainat  tlie  incleiiiciicy  of  tl 
All  theu  was  jieai'e,  all  amity,  all  eonc'inl ;  ta  yet  the  hi 
nf  the  cninkeil  jiliiui^i  tuul  mit  ilnreil  to  tune  ojiii  ami  i 
the  temler  Imn-els  of  "ur  tln-t  iDutiier,  wliu,  nuconstraii: 
fniiH  ei-ery  part  of  her  fi-rtilc-  iinil  siracioiia  bosiim  Ti-liat< 
fi'iil,  KUNtniii,  UTiil  ilelight  tliose  litr  children,  who  ttiPii  I 
)HiiHeiiHion.  Tlieii  did  the  iiiiii)ili'  ami  lioauleouii  jxiiini;  she 
tri  |i  it  fhiiu  ihile  to  dale,  and  fnini  hill  to  hill,  tiieir  treiucK 
(ilalteil.  HnuietimeH  Irnsely  Howiii).',  with  lin  more  dothiii;; 
iH-vusary  mmlently  to  covit  what  iinvlciity  lins  oin-ayn  r 
in-  ('rmiiMleil ;  nor  were  their  iimamentK  Hke  those  uov 
fniiiinii,  to  wlilch  tile  TjTJnn  ]iuqile  anil  the  sivmany'Vayn 
Milk  i.'ivi'  a  Talne,  liot  iiiiiiinHeil  of  given  dn'k-leaves  ouil 
U'lniii,  with  which,  iierhajw,  they  went  nH  splendiiUy  nnil 
I'ii'k'ii  ax  mir  cmrt-Ioclie*  do  ni<w  witli  alt  those  rare  ai 
iiivciitiiiRN  wliich  idle  curiooity  luitli  tau^'ht  them.     T)iei 
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amorous  conceptions  of  the  soul  clothed  in  simple  and  sincere  ex- 

*  pressions  ;  in  the  same  way  and  manner  they  were  conceived  without 

*  seeking  artificial  phrases  to  set  them  oflF.  Nor  as  yet  were  fraud, 
ii  deceit,  and  malice  intermixed  with  truth  and  plain  dealing.  Justice 
■i  kept  within  her  proper  bounds — favour  and  interest,  which  now  so 
' .  much  depreciate,-  confound,  and  persecute  her,  not  daring  then  to 
^  disturb  or  offend  her.  As  yet  the  judge  did  not  make  his  own  will 
fi  the  measure  of  justice,  for  then  there  was  neither  cause  nor  person 
;■  to  be  judged. 

'  Everyone  as  God  made  him. 

Don  Quixote,  ii.  5. 

Cada  lino  es  como  Dios  le  hij6,  y  aun  peor  muchas  vezes. 

Everyone  is  as  God  made  him,  and  oftentimes  a  great  deal  worse. 

Different  Kinds  of  Beauty. 

Don  Quixote,  ii.  6. 

No  todas  hermosuras  enamoran,  que  algunas  alegran  la 
vista,  y  no  rinden  la  voluntad. 

All  kinds  of  beauty  do  not  inspire  love  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  it 
wliich  only  pleases  the  sight,  but  does  not  captivate  the  affections. 

Beauty. 

Don  Quixote,  li.  6. 

La  hermosTira  en  la  muger  honesta,  es  como  el  fuego 
apartado,  6  como  la  espada  aguda,  que  ni  el  quema,  ni  ella 
corta  h,  quien  k  ellos  no  se  acerca. 

Beauty  in  a*  modest  woman  is  like  fire  at  a  distance,  or  like  a 
sharp  sword  :  neither  doth  the  one  bum,  nor  the  other  wound, 
those  that  come  not  too  near  them. 

Remembrance. 

Don  Quixote,  iii.  1. 

No  ay  memoria  h.  quien  el  tiempo  no  acabe,  ni  dolor  que 
muerte  no  le  consuma. 

There  is  no  remembrance  which  time  does  not  obliterate,  nor 
pain  which  death  does  not  put  an  end  to. 
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Don  QuixtOe,  m.  6. 
El  miedo  tiene  mnchos  ojoe. 
Feur  has  many  ^yes. 

MlSFOBTUinB. 

Don  QuixoUy  m.  10. 

Para  remediar  desdichas  del  cielo,  pooo  saelan  viler  ki 
bienes  de  fortuna. 

The  goods  of  fortune  seldom  aTsil  anything  towaxds  the  nikf  rf 
misfortunes  sent  from  heaven. 

Misfortunes  skht  by  HEAvair. 

* 

Don  QuixoUy  UL  13. 

Quando  traen  las  desgiacias  la  corriente.  de  las  estzeDtfi 
como  vienen  de  alto  k  baxo  despenandose  con  taioTf  j  gob 
violencia,  no  ay  fuer^a  en  la  tierra  que  las  detenga,  ni  in- 
dustria  humana  que  prevenir  las  pueda. 

When  the  strong  influences  of  the  stars  pour  down  misfortunes 
upon  us,  tliey  fall  from  on  high  with  such  violence  and  fury 
that  no  human  force  can  stop  them  nor  human  address  prevent 
them. 

The  Feelings  of  Women. 

Bon  Quixote,  iv.  1. 

Por  feas  que  seamos  las  mugeres,  me  parece  k  mi,  que 
siempre  nos  d^  gusto  el  6ir  que  nos  llamen  h^rmoaas. 

For  let  us  women  be  never  so  ill-favoured,  I  imagine  that  we  are 
always  delighted  to  hear  ourselves  called  handsome. 

Generous  Minds  betrayed  into  a  Fault. 

Don  Quixote,  rv.  6. 

Que  k  un  magnanimo  pecho,  k  verguen^a 
No  solo  a  de  moverle  el  ser  mirado, 
Que  de  si  se  averguenza  quando  yerra, 
Si  bien  otro  no  vee  que  cielo,  y  tierra. 
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For  generoas  minds,  betrayed  into  a  fault, 
No  witness  want,  but  self-condemning  thought ; 
To  such  the  conscious  earth  alone  and  skies 
Supply  the  place  of  thousand  prying  eyeSi 

The  Hardships  of  the  Scholar. 

Don  Quixote^  rv.  10* 

Digo  pues,  que  los  trabajos  del  estudiante  son  estos  : 
Principalniente  pobreza  (no  porque  todos  sean  pobres,  sino 
por  poner  este  caso  en  todo  el  estremo  que  pueda  ser)  y  en 
aver  dicho  que  padece  pobreza,  me  parece  que  no  avla  que 
dezir  mas  de  su  mala  ventura.  Porque  quien  es  pobre,  no 
tiene  cosa  buena,  esta  pobreza  la  padece  por  sua  partes,  ya 
en  liambre,  ya  en  frio,  ya  en  desnudez,  ya  en  todo  junto. 
Pero  con  todo  esso  no  es  tanta  que  no  coma,  aunque  sea  un 
poco  mas  tarde  de  lo  que  se  usa,  aunque  sea  de  las  sobras 
de  los  ricos,  que  es  la  mayor  miseria  del  estudiante,  este 
que  entre  ellos  Uaman  andar  h,  la  sopa,  y  no  les  falta  algun 
ageno  brasero,  6  chimenea,  que  si  no  calienta,  h.  los  menos 
entibie  su  frio,  y  en  fin  la  noche  duermen  debaxo  de 
cubierta. 

I  say,  then,  that  th6  hardships  of  the  scholar  are  these  :  in  the 
first  place,  poverty  (not  that  they  are  all  poor,  but  I  would  put  the 
case  in  the  strongest  manner  possible),  and  when  I  have  said  that  he 
endures  poverty,  methinks  no  more  need  be  said  to  show  his  misery. 
For  he  who  is  poor  is  destitute  of  every  good  thing,  he  endures 
poverty  in  all  its  parts — sometimes  in  hunger  and  cold,  and  some- 
times in  nakedness,  and  sometimes  in  all  these  together.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  is  not  so  great  but  that  still  he  eats,  thougli 
somewhat  later  than  usual,  or  of  the  rich  man's  scraps  and  leavings, 
or,  which  is  the  scholar's  greatest  misery,  by  what  is  called  among 
them,  going  &-sopping.  Neither  do  they  always  want  a  fireside 
or  chimney-comer  of  some  charitable  person,  which,  if  it  does  not 
quite  warm  them,  at  least  abates  their  extreme  cold ;  and  lastly,  they 
fileep  somewhere  imder  cover. 

The  Army. 

Don  Quiaiote,  it.  12. 

Que  es  escuela  la  soldatesca,  donde  el  mezquino  se  base 

2k 
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franco,  y  el  franco  prodigo,  y  si  algunos  soldados  se  hallan 

miserabiles,  son  como  monstruos,  que  se  v^n  raras  vezes. 

For  the  army  is  a  school  in  which  the  niggardly  become  generous, 
and  the  generous  prodigal ;  and  if  there  are  some  soldiers  misers, 
they  are  a  kind  of  monsters,  but  very  rarely  seen. 

The  Beauty  of  some  Women. 

Don  Quixote,  rv.  14. 

Porque  ya  se  sabe,  que  la  hermosura  de  algunas  mugeres 
tiene  dias,  y  sazones,  y  requiere  acidentes  para  diminuyrse, 
6  acrecentarse  :  y  es  natural  cosa,  que  las  passiones  del 
animo  la  levanten,  6  baxen,  puesto,  que  las  mas  vezes  la 
destruyen. 

For  it  is  well  known  that  the  beauty  of  some  women  has  days 
and  seasons,  and  depends  upon  accidents  which  diminish  or  increase 
it ;  nay,  the  very  passions  of  the  mind  naturally  improve  or  impair 
it,  and  very  often  utterly  destroy  it. 

Envy. 

Bon  Quixote,  iv.  20. 

En  fin  donde  reyna  la  embidia  no  puede  vivir  la  virtud, 
ni  adonde  ay  escaseza,  la  liberalidad. 

In  short,  virtue  cannot  live  where  envy  reigns,  nor  liberality 
subsist  with  niggardliness. 

The  Unwise. 

Don  Qioixote,  iv.  21. 

Como  por  ver,  que  es  mas  el  numero  de  los  simples,  que 
de  los  prudentes  :  y  que  puesto  que  es  mejor  ser  loado  de 
los  pocos  sabios,  que  burlado  de  los  muchos  necios,  no 
quiero  sujetarme  al  confuso  juyzio  del  desvanecido  vulgo, 
k  quien  por  la  mayor  parte  toca  leer  semejantes  libros. 

I  regard  it  as  true  that  the  number  of  the  unwise  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  prudent ;  and  though  it  is  better  to  be  praised  by  the 
few  wise  than  mocked  by  a  multitude  of  fools,  yet  I  am  unwilling 
to  expose  myself  to  the  confused  judgment  of  the  giddy  vulgar, 
to  whose  lot  the  reading  of  such  books  for  most  part  falls. 
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Recreation  Necessary, 
ssr  D(m  Quixote^  iv.  21. 

w~-^      Pues  no  es  possibile  que  este  continuo  el  arco  armado,  ni 
la  condicion,  y  flaqueza  humana  se  pueda  sustentar  sin 
'^—  alguna  licita  recreacion. 

For  the  how  cannot  possihly  stand  always  hent,  nor  can  human 
nature  or  human  frailty  subsist  without  some  lawful  recreation. 


X 

\ 


The  Poet  and  the  Historian. 

Don  Quixote,  v.  3.  ' 

El  poeta  puede  cantar  6  cantar  las  cosas,  no  como  fueron, 
sino  como  devian  ser  ;  y  el  historiador  las  a  de  escrivir, 
no  como  devian  ser,  sino  como  fueron,  sin  aiiadir,  ni  quitar 
k  la  verdad  cosa  alguna. 

The  poet  may  say  or  sing,  not  as  things  were,  but  as  they  ought 
to  have  been  ;  but  the  historian  must  pen  them,  not  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  but  as  they  really  were,  without  adding  to  or 
diminishing  anything  from  the  truth. 

The  Fool  in  Comedy. 
Don  Quixote,  v.  3. 

La  mas  discreta  figura  de  la  comedia  es  la  del  bobo, 
porque  no  lo  a  de  'ser  el  que  quiere  dar  a  entender,  que  es 
simple. 

The  most  difficult  character  in  comedy  is  that  of  the  fool,  and  he 
must  be  no  simpleton  that  plays  that  part. 

History. 
Don  Quixote,  v.  3. 

La  historia  es  como  cosa  sagrada,  porque  a  de  ser  verda- 
dera,  y  donde  esta  la  verdad,  est^  Dios  en  quanto  h.  verdad. 

History  is  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  because  truth  is  essential  to 
it,  and  where  truth  is,  there  God  himself  is,  so  far  as  truth  is 
concerned. 
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Gaines. 

Ikm,  QuixoU^  v.  3. 

Lob  hombres  fkmosos  por  sus  isgeiiios,  los  grandes  poe&s. 
lo8  ilustres  historiadores  siempre,  6  las  mas  vezes,  son  em- 
bidiados  <ie  aquellos  que  tienen  por  gusto,  y  por  paiticnk 
entretenimiento,  juzgar  los  escritos  agenos,  sin  aver  dado 
ali,miios  proprios  a  la  Ixiz  del  mundo. 

Men    famous    for  their    abilities,   great    poets  and    cclelnted 

historiaDK,  are  always  enWed  by  those  who   take  a  pleasure  and 

make  it  their  particular  delight  to  criticise  other  men's  WTitii)gs> 
without  ever  having  published  any  of  their  own. 

True  Valour* 

Don  Quixote,  v.  4. 

En  los  estrdmos  de  cobarde,  y  de  temerario  est^  el  medio 
de  la  Valencia. 

The  mean  of  true  valour  lies  between  the  extremes  of  cowaniice 
and  ranhuess. 

AYOMEN. 

Don  Quixote,  v.  5. 

Naceiiios  las  inuj^'eres  de  ester  obedientes  a  sus  maiidas 
aiiii([ue  Heau  unus  porros. 

We  woincn  are  born  to  be  obedient  to  our  husbands,  be  they 
never  siioli  blockheads. 

The  Pedigrees  of  People. 

Don  QuLi'ote,  v,  G. 

Mirad  amigaa,  a  ([uatro  suertes  de  linages  (y  estad  me 
att'HtaH)  He  puedcn  rediizir  todos  los  que  ay  eu  el  mundo. 
(pu;  Kon  estuH.  Unus  ([ue  tuvieron  principios  liumildes,  y 
He  fuerou  esteudieudu,  y  dilatandu  liastii  Uegar  a  una  sunia 
grandeza.  Otros  que  tuvieron  ])rincipios  grandes,  y  loe 
fiieron  fonservando,  y  los  conservan,  y  niantieneu  en  el  sor 
que.  comenyaron.  Otros  que  aunque  tuvieron  principios 
grandes  aaibaron  en  punta  como  pii'amide,  aviendo  dis- 
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minuydo,  y  aniquilado  su  principio  hasta  parar  en  nonada, 

como  los  es  la  punta  de  la  piramide,  que  respeto  de  su 

bassa,  6  assiento,  no  es  nada.     Otros  ay  (y  estos  son  los 

mas)  que  ni  tuvieron  principio  bueno,  ni  razonable  medio, 

y  assi  tendr^n  el  fin  sin  nombre,  como  el  linage  de  la  gente 

plebeya  y  ordinaria. 

Hear  me,  friends,  with  attention  :  all  the  genealogies  in  the  world 
may  be  reduced  to  four  sorts,  which  are  these : — First,  of  those,  who, 
having  had  a  humble  origin,  have  gone  on  extending  and  dilating 
themselves  till  they  have  reached  the  utmost  grandeur.  Secondly, 
of  those,  who,  having  had  great  beginnings,  have  preserved  and  con- 
tinue to  preserve  them  in  the  same  condition  they  were  at  first. 
Thirdly,  of  those,  who,  though  they  had  great  beginnings,  have 
ended  in  a  small  point  like  a  pyramid,  having  gone  on  diminishing 
and  decreasing  continually,  till  they  have  come  almost  to  nothing 
like  the  point  of  the  pyramid,  which,  in  respect  of  its  base  or  pedes- 
tal, is  next  to  nothing.  Lastly,  of  those  (and  they  are  the  most 
numerous),  who,  having  had  neither  a  good  beginning  nor  a  tolerable 
middle,  will  therefore  end  without  a  name,  like  the  families  of  com- 
mon and  ordinary  people. 

Virtue  and  Vice. 

I)(m  Quixote^  v.  6. 

Y  9>h  que  la  senda  de  la  virtud  es  muy  estrecha,  y  el 

camino  del  vicio  ancho  y  espacioso.     Y  s^,  que  sus  fines  y 

paraderos  son  diferentes,  porque  el  del  vicio  dilatado  y 

espacioso  acaba  en  muerte,  y  el  de  la  virtud  estrecho  y 

trabaioso  acaba  en  vida,  y  no  en  vida  que  acaba,  sino  en 

la  que  no  tendr^  fin. 

I  know  that  the  path  of  virtue  is  strait  and  narrow,  and  the  road 
of  vice  broad  and  spacious.  I  know  also  that  their  ends  and  resting- 
places  are  different ;  for  those  of  vice,  large  and  open,  end  in  death  ; 
and  those  of  virtue,  narrow  and  intricate,  end  in  life,  and  not  in  life 
that  has  an  end,  but  in  that  which  is  eternal. 

Truth. 

Don  Quixote,  v.  10. 

La  verdad  adelgaza,  y  no  quiebra,  y  siempre  anda  sobre 

la  mentira,  como  el  azeyte  sobre  el  agua. 

Truth  may  be  stretched,  but  cannot  be  broken,  and  always  gets 
above  falsehood,  as  oil  does  above  water. 
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2>m  ^Msrofe. 
Letras  can  Tiztud  boil  pezlas  en  el  moladar. 
Letters  without  Yiztae  are  peszia  in  c  Awwiini 


Dim  QyixoUy  T.  16. 

La  poesia,  Senor  Hidalgo,  k  mi  ptttecer,  es  eomo  » 
donzella  tierna,  7  de  poca  edaid,  j  en  todo  eBtiemo  hennoii, 
k  qoien  tienen  cnydado  de  exuiqneoer,  polir   t  adonir 
otras  muchas  donzellas,  que  son  todas  las  otras  ciexidafl.T 
ella  se  a  de  servir  de  todas,  j  todas  se  an  de  antomar  eoi 
ella :  pero  esta  tal  donzella  no  qniere  ser  nutnoaeada,  li 
trayda  por  las  calles,  ni  pnblicada  per  las  esqninas  de !« 
pla^  ni  por  los  rincones  de  los  palados.      Tglla  ea  hedu 
de  una  alquimia  de  tal  virtjid,  que  quien  la  sabe  tratar  k 
bolveiA  en  ore  purissimo  de  inestimable  precio  a  la  de 
tener  (i\  que  la  tuviere  k  raya,  no  dezandola   coirer  en 
torpes   satyras,   ni  en   desalmados  sonetos,    no   a  de  ser 
ven(lil)le  en  ninguna  manera,  si  ya  no  fuera  en  poemas 
lieroicaa,  en  lamentables  tragedias,  6  en  comedias  alegres 
\  artificiosas  :  no  se  a  de  dexar  tratar  de  los  truhanes  ni 
tlel  ignorante  vulgo,  incapaz  de  conocer  ni    estimar  los 
tesoros  (jue  en  ella  se  encierran. 

Poetry,  good  sir,  in  my  opinion,  is  like  a  tender  virgin,  very  young, 
nnd  extremely  beautiful,  whom  divers  other  virgins — namely,  all  the 
other  sciences — make  it  their  business  to  enrich,  polish,  and  adorn : 
flUfl  to  her  it  belongs  to  make  use  of  them  all,  and  on  her  part  to 
jrive  ft  lustre  to  them  all.  But  this  same  virgin  is  not  to  be  rudely 
Imntilotl,  nor  dragged  through  the  streets,  nor  exposed  in  the  turnings 
r>f  the  market-place,  nor  posted  on  the  comers  or  gates  of  palaces. 
She  is  fonued  of  an  alchemy  of  such  virtue,  that  he  who  knows  how 
tt>  manage  her  will  convert  her  into  the  purest  gold  of  inestimable 
priot».  He  who  J>088es8e8  her  should  keep  a  strict  hand  over  her, 
tiot  puflering  her  to  make  excursions  in  obscene  satires  or  lifelesit 
RonnetR.  She  must  in  no  way  be  venal ;  though  she  need  not  reject 
\\\^  p<i>flt«  arising  (Vom  heroic  poems,  mournful  tragedies,  or  pleasant 
t\\A  aHI\iI  comedies.     She  must  not  be  meddled  with  by  boffoons. 
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Dr  by  the  ignorant  vulgar,  incapable  of  knowing  or  esteeming  the 
E  treasures  locked  up  in  her. 

The  Pen  is  the  Tongue  of  the  Mind. 

Bon  Quixote,  v.  16. 

La  pluma  es  lengua  del  alma. 

The  pen  is  the  tongue  of  the  mind. 

No  Children  Ugly  to  their  Parents.  . 

Don  Quixote,  Yi.  18. 

Porque  no  ay  padre,  ni  niadre  a  quien  sus  hijos  le 
parezcan  f^os  :  y  en  los  que  lo  son  del  entendimiento,  corre 
mas  este  engano. 

For  no  fathers  or  mothers  think  their  own  children  ugly ;  and 
this  self-deceit  is  yet  stronger  with  respect  to  the  offspring  of  the 
mind. 

A  Wife. 

Don  Quixote,  vi.  19. 

La  de  la  propria  muger  no  es  mercadurla  que  una  vez 
comprada  se  buelve  6  se  trueca  6  cambia  ;  porque  es 
acidente  inseparable,  que  dura  lo  que  dura  la  vida. 

The  wife  is  not  a  commodity,  which,  once  bought,  you  can 
exchange  or  swap  or  return,  but  is  an  inseparable  accessory,  which 
lasts  as  long  as  lii'e  itself. 

The  Best  Preacher. 

Don  Quixote,  vi.  20. 

Bien  predica  quien  bien  vive. 

He  who  lives  well  is  the  best  preacher. 

Comparisons  are  Odious. 

Don  Quixote,  vi.  23. 

Y^  sabe  que  toda  comparacion  es  odiosa. 

You  know  that  all  comparisons  are  odious. 
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LraERTT. 

Bon  Quixote,  vm.  58. 

La  libertad,  Sancho,  es  uno  de  los  mas  preciosos  done 
que  k  los  honibres  dieron  los  cielos,  con  ella  no  pueden 
igualarse  los  tes6ros  que  encierra  la  tierra  ni  el  mar 
encubre  :  por  la  libertad,  assi  como  per  la  honra,  se  pue<is 
y  deve  aventurar  la  vida  ;  j  por  el  contrario  el  cautiveii 
es  el  mayor  mal  que  puede  venir  k  los  hombres. 

Liberty,  Sancho,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  which  hearen 
has  bestowed  on  man  ;  with  it  we  cannot  compare  the  treasures 
which  the  earth  contains  or  the  sea  conceals  ;  for  liberty,  as  for 
honour,  we  can  and  ought  to  risk  our  lives  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
captivity  is  the  greatest  evil  that  can  befal  man. 

Blessings  to  htm  who  invented  Sleep. 
Don  Quixote f  vin.  68. 

Bien  aya  el  que  inveiit6  el  sueno,  capa  que  cubre  todos 
los  humanos  pensamientos,  manjar  que  quita  la  hambre, 
agua  que  ahuyenta  la  sed,  fuego  que  calienta  el  frio,  frio 
(jue  tenipla  i*l  ardor,  y  final  mente  moneda  general,  con  que 
todas  las  cosas  se  compran,  balan9a,  y  peso  que  iguala  al 
pastor  con  el  rev,  y  al  simple  con  el  discrete  ;  solo  una 
cosa  tiene  mala  el  sueno,  segun  he  oido  dezir,  y  es  que  se 
parece  a  la  muerte,  pues  de  im  donnido  h.  un  luuerto,  ay 
muy  poco  dit'erencia. 

Blessings  light  on  him  that  first  invented  sleep  !  it  covers  a  man 
all  over,  thoughts  and  all,  like  a  cloak  ;  it  is  meat  for  the  hungry, 
drink  for  the  thirsty,  heat  for  the  cold,  and  cold  for  the  hot ;  in 
short,  money  that  buys  everything,  balance  and  weights  that  make 
the  slici)herd  ecjual  to  the  monarch,  and  the  fool  to  the  wise  ;  there 
is  only  one  evil  in  sleep,  as  I  have  heard,  and  it  is  that  it  resembles 
•leatli,  since  between  a  dead  and  sleeping  man  there  is  but  little 
difference. 

Woman  can  make  herself  respected. 

La  Gitanilla. 

La  muger  que  se  determina  d  ser  honrada,  entre   un 
de  aoldftdos  lo  puede  ser. 
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The  woman  who  is  resolved  to  be  respected  can  make  herself  to 
be  so  even  amidst  an  army  of  soldiers. 

Heart  is  Wax  to  receivb  and  Marble  to  retain. 

La  Gitanilla, 

Para  con  elle  es  de  cera  mi  alma,  donde  podra  imprimir 
lo  que  quisiere  ;  y  para  conservarlo  j  guardarlo,  no  sera 
como  impreso  en  cera,  sino  como  esculpido  en  marmoles, 
cuya  dacreza  se  opone  a  la  duracion  de  los  tiempos. 

For  with  her  my  heart  is  as  wax,  to  be  moulded  as  she  pleases  ; 
and  to  keep  it,  it  will  not  be  as  impressed  on  wax,  but  enduring  as 
marble,  to  retain  whatever  impression  she  shall  make  upon  it. 

Byron  {Beppo,  st.  34)  says  : — 

"  His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us :    : 
Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain." 

Poesy. 

La  Gitanilla. 

La  poesfa  es  una  bellissima  doncella,  casta,  honesta, 
discreta,  aguda,  retirada,  y  que  se  contiene  en  los  limites 
de  la  discrecion  mas  alta  ;  es  amiga  de  la  soledad,  las 
fuentes  la  entretienen,  los  prados  la  consuelan,  los  drboles 
la  desenqjan,  las  flores  la  alegran  ;  y  finalmente  deleita  y 
ensena  k  cuantos  con  elle  comunican. 

Poesy  is  a  beauteous  young  lady,  chaste,  honourable,  discreet, 
witty,  retired,  and  who  keeps  herself  within  the  limits  of  the 
strictest  discretion  ;  she  is  the  friend  of  solitude,  fountains  entertain 
her,  meadows  console  her,  woods  free  her  from  ennui,  flowers  delight 
her ;  and,  in  short,  she  gives  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  with 
whom  she  commimicates. 

The  Mob. 

Illustre  Fregona, 

Como  la  mala  bestia  del  vulgo  por  la  mayor  parte  es 
mala,  maldita,  y  maldiciente. 

As  the  vile  mob  generally  are  vicious,  worthless,  and  unprincipled. 
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To  DO  Iix. 

Coic^itio  de  lot  Perrcs. 

Como  el  biicer  mal  riene  de  natnial  cosecha,  facilmenic 
se  aprtn<le  el  ha^cerle. 

A5  to  do  ill  springs  up  as  a  spontaiieoiis  crop^  it  is  easy  to  leani. 


THE  cm. 

The  p>eai  of  The  Cul  gives  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  tht 
Cid.  the  ^reat  popular  hero  of  Spain,  and  consists  of  three  thoiisan«i 
linesw  It  L>  suppocsed  to  have  been  composed  not  later  thantbe 
year  li.'O,  by  whom  is  not  known.  The  Cid  himself  was  bora  in 
the  n'.»rth- western  part  of  Spain  about  the  year  1040,  and  died  in 
1099  at  Valencia,  which  he  had  rescued  from  the  Moors.  He 
jvissed  alm<xst  the  whole  of  his  life  fighting  against  the  Moors, 
suffcrin.;,  ><>  far  as  we  know,  scarcely  a  single  defeat  from  the 
eaeruy.  The  p^em  devel->p>s  the  character  and  glorj'  of  the  Ciil 
jriviri^  at  the  same  tin:e  livin^-  pictures  of  the  age  it  represents  \\ith 
ll'.mcric  simplicity. 


The  Miseries  of  a  Siege. 

Z.  11  S3. 

Mai  ^e  aqiiexan  los  de  Valencia,  que  not  sabent  qiies'  far  : 

De  nini:una  part  que  ^ea  no  le<  vicne  p\n 

Xin  da  c«.»nscjo  padre  a  fijo,  nin  fijo  a  j^iidre  : 

Xin  anii:,'o  a  amiiro  nos  pueden  consolar. 

^lala  cuenta  es,  Scnorcs,  aver  meni:iia  de  pan, 

Fijos  e  uiugieres  verlo  morir  de  fambre. 

Valencian  men  dou1)t  w;iat  to  do,  and  bitterly  complain, 
Tliat  whereso'er  tliey  look  for  liread,  they  look  for  it  in  vain  ; 
No  father  helj)  can  give  his  child,  no  son  can  lielp  his  siri% 
Nor  friend  to  friend  assistance  lend,  or  clieerfulness  inspire. 
A  grievous  story,  sirs,  it  is,  when  fails  the  needed  bread. 
And  women  fair  and  children  yoimg  in  hunger  join  tlie  dead. 

Ilookham  Frere. 
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A  Challenge. 

Sanchez,  torn*  i.  p,  359. 

Azur  Gonzalez  entraba  por  el  palacio  ; 

Manto  amiino  h  un  brial  rastrando  : 

Bermeio  viene,  ca  era  almorzado. 

En  lo  que  fabl6  avie  poco  recabdo. 

"  Hya  varones,  quien  vi6  nunca  tal  mal  ? 

Quien  nos  darie  nuevas  de  Mio  Cid,  el  de  Bibar  1 

Fues'  a  Riodouirna  los  molinos  picar, 

E  prender  maquilas  como  lo  suele  far' ; 

Quil'  darie  con  los  de  Carrion  a  casar'  ?" 

Esora  Muno  Gustioz  en  pie  se  levanto  : 

"  Gala,  alevoso,  malo  k  traydor  : 

Antes  almuerzas,  que  bayas  k  oracion  : 

A  los  que  das  paz,  fartas  los  aderredor. 

Nos  dices  verdad  amigo  ni  a  Seiior, 

Falso  k  todos  e  mas  al  Criador. 

En  tu  amistad  non  quiero  aver  racion. 

Facertelo  decir,  que  tal  eres  qual  digo  yo." 

Assur  Gonzalez  was  entering  at  the  door, 

With  his  ermine  mantle  trailing  along  the  floor, 

With  his  sauntering  pace  and  his  hardy  look. 

Of  manners  or  of  courtesy  little  heed  he  took  ; 

He  was  flushed  and  hot  with  breakfast  and  with  drink. 

"  What  ho  !  my  masters,  your  spirits  seem  to  sink  ! 

Have  we  no  news  stirring  from  the  Cid,  Ruy  Diaz  of  Bivar  ? 

Has  he  been  to  Riodivirna  to  besiege  the  windmills  there  ? 

Does  he  tax  the  millers  for  their  toll  ?  or  is  that  practice  past  ? 

Will  he  make  a  match  for  his  daughters,  another  like  the  last  ? ' 

Munio  Gustioz  rose  and  made  reply  : — 

"  Traitor  !  wilt  thou  never  cease  to  slander  and  to  lie  ? 

You  breakfast  before  mass,  you  drink  before  you  pray  ; 

There  is  no  honour  in  your  heart,  nor  truth  in  what  you  say  ; 

You  cheat  your  comrade,  and  your  lord  you  flatter  to  betray  ; 

Your  hatred  I  despise,  your  friendship  I  defy  ! 

False  to  all  mankind,  and  most  to  God  on  high, 

I  shall  force  you  to  confess  that  what  I  say  is  true." 

Thus  was  ended  the  parley  and  challenge  betwixt  these  two. 
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BODBIGO  CXXTA. 
Flonridied  ik.]iL  1470. 

Lovs. 

A  Dial€ffv€  between  lave  and  ike  Old 

Ningmio  dexie  laa  poertas  ; 
Si  Amor  Timefle  a  Uamary 
Que  no  le  ba  apxovechar. 

Let  no  man  shnt  the  door  if  kuve  Bhonld  oovne  to  cad^  ai  i 
do  no  good  at  alL 

The  Dance  of  Dbaxb. 
All  mutt  ame, 

A  esta  mi  Danza  tiaye  de  presente 

Eetas  doe  don^ellas  qne  vedes  fenooflaa  ; 
Ellas  vinieron  de  may  mala  mente 

A  oyr  mis  candones  qne  son  cLoloiosaB. 

Mas  non  les  valdian  flores  my  rosas, 
Nin  las  composturas  (jue  poner  solian. 
De  mi  si  pudiesen  partir  se  queman, 

Mas  non  puede  ser,  que  son  mis  esposas. 

Bring  to  my  dance  without  delay  these  two  damseLs  whom  yon 
see  so  fair ;  they  have  come  with  very  bad  grace  to  hear  my  songs 
that  are  so  dolorous.  But  neither  flowers  nor  roses  will  avail  them, 
nor  the  attire  that  they  are  wont  to  wear  ;  from  me  they  may  de- 
part if  they  can,  but  it  cannot  be,  they  are  my  wedded  brides. 


BENITO  FEYJOO. 
Bom  A.D.  1676.    Died  A.D.  1764. 

Benito  Feyjoo  was  the  son  of  respectable  parents  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Spain,  and  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  the 
church,  living  for  forty-seven  years  in  a  Benedictine  convent  at 
Oviedo.  He  introduced  to  his  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  the 
labours  of  Galileo,  Bacon,  Newton,  Pascal,  and  Gassendi,  and  when 
he  died  in  1764,  was  able  to  console  himself  with  the  thought  that 
he  had  given  a  right  direction  to  the  intellectual  life  of  his  country, 
having  done  more  than  had  been  accomplished  for  a  century. 
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The  Advantages  of  Virtue  over  Vice. 

Comunmente  se  concibe  la  virtud  toda  asperezas,  el  vicio 
todo  dulzuras  ;  la  virtud  metida  entre  espinas,  el  vicio 
reposando  en  lecho  de  flores.  Pero  si  pudi^semos  ver  los 
corazones  de  los  hombres  entregados  al  vicio,  presto  se 
quitaria  la  duda.  Mas  por  reflexion  podremos  verlos  en 
los  espejos  de  las  almas,  que  son  semblantes,  palabras,  y 
acciones.  Atiendase  bien  a  estos  infelices,  y  se  hallara  que 
ninguno  otro  iguala  la  turbacion  de  sus  semblantes,  la 
inquietud  de  sus  acciones,  la  desazon  de  sus  palabras.  No 
hay  que  estranar  ;  son  muchos  los  torcedores  que  los  6stan 
conturbando  en  el  goce  de  sus  adorados  placeres.  Su 
propia  conciencia,  domestico  enemigo,  huesped  inevitable, 
pero  ingrato,  les  esta  continuamente  mezclando  con  el 
nectar  que  beben. 

Con  energica  propiedad  dixo  Tulio,  que  las  culpas  de  los 
impios,  representados  en  en  su  imaginacion,  son  para  ellos 
continuas  y  domesticas  furias ;  "  hae  sunt  impiis  assiduaa 
domesticaeque  furise."  Estas  son  las  serpientes,  o  los 
buytres  que  despedazan  las  entranas  de  el  malvado  Ticio  ; 
estas  las  aguilas  que  razgan  el  corazon  de  el  atrevido 
Prometheo  ;  estas  los  tormentos  de  un  Cain,  fugitivo  de 
todos,  y  aun,  si  pudiese,  de  si  mismo,  errante  por  montes  y 
selvas,  sin  poder  jamas  arrancar  la  flecha  que  la  atravesaba 
el  pecho. 

Generally,  virtue  is  imagined  to  be  all  asperity,  vice  all  delight ; 
virtue  to  be  placed  amidst  thorns,  vice  to  be  reclining  on  a  bed  of 
flowers.  Yet  if  we  were  able  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  men,  im- 
mersed in  vicious  indulgence,  our  doubts  would  speedily  vanish.  By 
reflection  we  shall  be  able  to  see  them  in  the  mirrors  of  the  soul — 
that  is  in  the  countenance,  the  speech,  and  actions.  Only  look  at 
those  unhappy  beings,  and  it  will  be  found  that  nothing  can  equal 
the  agitation  of  their  countenance,  the  frenzy  of  their  actions,  and 
the  inconsistency  of  their  speech.  You  need  not  be  surprised ; 
many  are  the  torments  that  disturb  the  enjoyment  of  their  pleasures. 
Their  own  conscience,  a  domestic  enemy,  an  unavoidable  guest, 
though  ungrateful  is  always  there,  mingling  with  the  nectar  which 
they  are  drinking. 

With  what  power  does  Cicero  declare  that  the  vices  of  the  wicked 
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pictured  by  the  iniaginntion,  are  for  them  neTer-ending  uiil  dm 
furies  1  ITiesfl  are  the  serpunlfl  or  Tulturea,  which,  gnaw  the  eW 
of  the  wicked  Typhteus ;  these  the  eagles,  which  tear  ths  ix 
of  the  bold  ProiTieti]«iiB  ;  these  the  tomients  of  Caiii,  a  rngitin  lr>  ■ 
■U,  aiid  even,  if  it  were  poaaible,  from  himflel^  tvowktins  ™ 
monntalM  and  wcxida,  without  oran  being  able  to  pull  tnlt  Ih 
ubicb  pierced  Iub  heait 

PERO  FEBNANDEZ  DE  VILLEGAS 
Fionrahed  A.D.  I5I5. 

Pero  Penjandez  was  Archdeacoa  of  Burgoa^   and  wrota 
entitled  "Aversion  del  Mraido  y  Conversion  d  Dios." 

The  ViNTiT  OF  this  Life, 
Quedate,  iiiimdo  malino, 
Lleno  de  mal  y  dolor, 
Que  me  vo  traa  el  dul90r 
Del  tiien  etemo  ctivino. 
Tu  toaigo,  tu  venino, 
Teveraos  a^ucarado, 
Y  la  Bierpo  esta  en  el  prado 
De  til  tan  falw  caniino. 
Quedaie  con  lus  engaQoB, 
Maguera  te  dexo  taide. 
Que  te  Begui  de  cobarde 
Faata  mis  poatreros  afioa. 
Mas  ya  tna  males  eetrauos 
Be  ti  me  alan^an  for^o, 
Vome  a  buscar  el  reposo 
De  tos  trabajoBos  dafios. 
Quedate  con  tu  maldad 
Con  tu  trabajo  inhuiuano, 
Donde  el  hermano  al  hennano 
No  guarda  fe  ni  verdad. 
Muerta  es  toda  caridad  ; 
Todo  bien  en  ti  es  ya  muerto  ; — 
Acojome  para  el  puerto, 
Fuyendo  tu  tempeatad. 
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Away,  thou  malignant  world  full  of  sin  and  sorrow,  for  I  wish  to 
enjoy  the  sweetness  of  the  heavenly  life.  Your  fatal  poison  here 
we  drink,  charmed  by  its  sweets  ;  the  serpent  lurks  in  the  meadow 
on  thy  path. 

Away  with  thy  snares,  which  I  fly  too  late — I  who,  a  coward, 
followed  thee  to  my  latest  years ;  but  thy  strange  sins  drive  me 
from  thee,  wishing  to  seek  repose  from  thy  sorrowful  service. 

Away  with  thy  wickedness,  with  thy  inhuman  toil,  when  brother 
to  brother  keeps  not  faith  nor  truth.  All  charity  is  dead  in  thee  ; 
all  good  is  dead  in  thee ;  I  look  for  a  harbour,  flying  from  thy 
storms. 


GAKCILASSO  DE  LA  VEGA. 

Bom  A.D.  1603.     Died  a.d.  1536. 

Garcilasso  was  bom  at  Toledo,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  military 
life,  being  constantly  in  the  wars  which  the  Emperor  was  carrying 
on  in  all  directions.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Turkish  expedition  of  Soliman,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Turin  when 
Charles  the  Fifth  attempted  to  crush  the  Barbary  powers.  He  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Frejus,  a.d.  1536,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  age. 

An  Unfaithful  Mistress. 

Por  ti  el  silencio  de  la  selva  umbrosa, 
Por  ti  la  esquividad  y  apartimiento 
Del  solitario  monte  me  agradaba  : 
Por  ti  la  verde  liierba,  el  fresco  viento, 

El  bianco  lirio  y  colorada  rosa, 

Y  dulce  primavera  deseaba. 
Ay  !  quento  me  enganaba, 
Ay  !  quan  diferente  era, 

Y  quan  de  otra  manera 

Lo  que  en  tu  falso  pecho  se  escondia. 

For  thee  I  loved  the  silence  of  the  shady  wood,  for  thee  the 
solitude  and  retirement  of  the  lonely  mountain  j  for  thee  I  loved 
the  verdant  grass,  the  cool  wind,  the  pale  lily,  and  blushing  rose 
and  sweet  spring.  Ah !  how  much  I  was  deceived !  ah !  how  different 
I  thought  thee  from  that  which  was  concealed  in  thy  treacherous 
breast. 

The  Melody  of  the  Nightingale. 
Qual  suele  el  ruysenor,  con  triste  canto, 
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Qaexane,  entre  las  hojas  encondido, 
Del  doio  laboiador,  que  cantamente 
Le  despojo  wx  caro  y  dulce  nido 
De  lo8  tieinoa  liijnelos,  entie  tanto 
Que  del  amado  lamo  estaua  ausente  ; 

Y  aquel  dolor  qne  siente. 
Con  diferencia  tanta, 
Por  la  dnlce  gaiganta 

Despide,  7  a  bu  canto  el  ayre  suena  ; 

Y  la  callada  noche  no  refrena 
Sa  lamentable  oficio  7  bos  qnerellas, 

Tra7endo  de  su  pena 
El  cielo  por  testigo  7  las  estrellas  : 

Desta  manera  suelto  70  la  rienda 

A  mi  dolor,  7  aussi  me  qnejo  en  vaiio 
De  la  dureza  de  la  mnerte  ayxada  : 
Ella  en  mi  cora^on  met76  la  mano, 
Y  d'alli  me  llen6  mi  dul^e  prenda, 

Que  aquel  era  su  nido  7  su  morado. 

As  the  nightingale  is  wont  to  utter  its  griefs,  concealed  amiti'St 
the  leaves,  hewiuse  the  cruel  hind  has  craftily  stolen  from  lier  dear 
nest  her  tender  young,  while  she  was  absent  from  her  belove«l 
bougli ;  and  the  grief  which  she  feels  she  sends  from  her  throat, 
filling  the  air  with  passionate  complaint,  and  during  the  silent 
night  does  not  cease  her  melancholy  song,  calling  011  heaven  and 
stars  to  bear  witness  to  her  wrongs  : — in  the  same  way  I  am  given 
up  to  niisery,  and  thus  I  mourn  in  vain  of  the  cruelty  of  death : 
death  thrusts  his  hand  into  my  heart,  and  bears  away,  as  from  its 
nest  and  home,  the  love  with  which  I  was  filled. 

This  is  an  imitation  of  Homer  {Odyss.  xix.  618)  : — 

"  ws  5*  6t€  Tlavdapiov  Ko^pifj  x^^PV^^  'A^Sd'i', 
jcaX6v  deldycTLV  l^apos  v^ov  larapAvoio, 
d€vdpi(i)P  iv  ircrdXowt  Ka^e^op.ivri  TrvKivoiaiv^ 
iJTe  ^a/id  rpunruxra  x^f  t  troKinjx^^  (fxav^Vy 
iratS'  6\o<f>vpofi4inj  "IrvKov  <pl\oVj  6y  ttotc  xaXf V 
KT€iv€  Si  dippadiaSy  Kovpov  liif^olo  Avuktos.'* 

As  when  the  pale  green  nightingale,  daughter  of  Paiidareus, 
warbles  sweetly  in  the  very  beginning  of  spring,  sitting  amidst 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  branches  ;  changing  her  position,  she  pours 
forth  long-drawn  notes,  bewailing  the  loss  of  her  son  Itylos,  whom 
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she  once  upon  a  time  slew  accidentally,  thinking  him  to  be  the 
son  of  Zethus. 

Virgil  (Oeorg.  iv.  610)  says  : — 

"Quails  populeS.  moerens  Philomela  sub  umbr& 
Amissos  queritur  fetus,  quos  durus  arator 
Observans  nido  implumes  detraxit :  at  ilia 
Flet  noctem,  raraoque  sedens  miserabile  carmen 
Integrat,  et  moestis  late  loca  questibus  implet. 

As  Philomela,  wailing  under  the  shade  of  the  poplar,  laments 
the  loss  of  her  young  ones,  when  the  cruel  hind,  watching,  has 
stolen  them  still  unfledged ;  but  she  mourns  the  live-long  night, 
and  sitting  on  a  bough  renews  her  piteous  song,  and  fills  the 
coimtry  far  and  near  with  her  sorrowing  complaints. 

Milton,  perhaps  still  more  beautifully,  says  : — 

"  The  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid. 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  notes." 


The  Pleasures  op  a  Countpt  Life. 

Ecloga  ii. 

Qudn  bienaventurado 
Aqttel  puede  llamarse, 
Que  con  la  dulce  soledad  se  abraza, 

Y  vive  descuidado, 

Y  lejos  de  empacharse 

En  lo  que  al  alma  impide  y  embaraza  ! 

No  v^  Uena  la  plaza, 

Ni  la  soberbia  puerta 

De  los  grandes  Senores, 

Ni  los  aduladores, 

A  quien  la  hambre  del  favor  despierta  ; 

No  le  sera  forzoso 

Rogar,  iingir,  temer,  y  estar  quejoso. 

A  la  sonibra  holgando 
De  un  alto  pino,  6  robre, 
0  de  alguna  robusta  y  verde  encina, 
El  ganado  contando 
De  su  manada  pobre, 
Que  por  la  verde  selva  se  avecina  ; 

2l 
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Plata  cendrada  y  fina, 
Oro  luciente  y  puio 
Bajo  y  vil  le  parece  ; 

Y  tanto  lo  aborece, 

Que  aun  no  piensa  qne  dello  esta  s^aro ; 
y  como  esta  en  sn  eeso, 
Rehuye  la  cerviz  del  grave  peso. 

ConTida  a  un  dulce  sueno, 
Aquel  manso  mido 
Del  agua,  qne  la  clara  faente  envia  ; 

Y  las  aves  sin  dueno, 
Con  canto  no  aprendido 

Hinchen  el  ayre  de  dulce  hanuonia  : 
Haceles  compania, 
A  la  sombra  volando, 

Y  entre  varios  olores, 
Gustando  tiemas  flores 

La  solicita  abeja  susurrando  : 

Los  arboles,  el  viento, 

Al  sueno  avudan  con  su  moYimiento. 

How  happy  he  may  be  called  "who  is  encompassed  by  the  delights 
of  solitude,  and  lives  away  fn^m  care,  and  far  from  being  embarrassed 
with  the  anxieties  whicli  disturb  and  annoy  the  mind  !  He  sees  not 
the  crowds  of  the  streets,  nor  the  proud  portals  of  the  noble  senators, 
nor  the  flatterers  whom  hunger  excites  ;  he  is  not  forced  to  beg,  to 
lie,  to  fear,  and  comj)lain. 

Reclining  under  the  shade  of  some  lofty  pine  or  oak,  or  of  some 
wide-spreading  and  green  holm-oak,  counting  the  lambs  of  his  poor 
flock  as  they  approach  through  the  greenwood  ;  the  finest  silver- 
plate,  bright  and  burnished  gold,  appear  to  him  \'ile  and  of  no 
account,  and  so  much  does  he  abhor  it,  that  even  he  does  not  think 
that  he  can  be  sufliciently  guarded  from  it,  and  throws  it  from  him 
as  a  heavy  weight. 

He  is  invited  to  sweet  sleep  by  a  gentle  murmuring  stream  which 
issues  from  a  limpid  fountain  ;  the  ^vild  birds  with  untaught  music 
fill  the  air  with  their  melodious  notes  ;  the  busy  bee,  humming, 
accompanies  them,  flying  in  the  shade,  and  'midst  various  odours  sij>s 
the  tender  flowers  ;  the  trees  and  the  breeze  assist  by  their  movements 
to  lull  him  to  sleep. 

This  is  an  imitation  of  Horace  (Epod.  ii.  1 ). 
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GONZALO  DE  BERCEO. 

Flourished  from  a.d.  1220  to  A.D.  1246. 

Gonzalo,  a  seculu*  priest  of  the  monastery  of  San  Millan  or  Saint 
Eniilianus  in  the  territory  of  Calahorra,  is  commonly  called  Berceo 
from  the  place  of  his  biiiih.  Of  his  personal  history  we  know  little ; 
his  works  amount  to  above  thirteen  thousand  lines,  principally  on 
religious  subjects.  They  are  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
Sanchez's  Poesias  Anteriores. 

The  Signs  op  the  Judgment-Day. 
Sanchez,  torn,  11,  jo,  274. 

Esti  sera  el  uno  de  los  signos  dubdados  : 
Subira  a  los  nubes  el  mar  muchos  estados, 
Mas  alto  que  las  sierras  h  mas  que  los  collados, 
Tanto  que  en  sequero  fincaran  los  pescados. 
•  ••••• 

Las  aves  esso  mesmo  menudas  h  granadas 
Andaran  dando  gritos  todas  mal  espantadas  ; 
Assi  faran  las  bestias  por  domar  h  domadas^ 
Non  podran  k  la  nocLe  tomar  a  sus  posadas. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  signs  that  fill  the  mind  with  doubts  and 
fear  :  the  sea  shall  rise  to  the  clouds,  in  height  far  above  the  sierras 
and  hills,  leaving  the  fishes  on  dry  land. 

The  birds  also,  small  and  great,  shall  screaming  fly  and  wheel 
about,  all  in  great  terror  ;  the  beasts,  too,  both  untamed  and  tame, 
will  not  be  able  at  night  to  find  their  dens. 

Beautiful  Arbour. 
Sanchez,  torn,  ii,jf>,  285. 

Yo  Maestro  Gonzalvo  de  Berceo  nomnado 
lendo  en  Romeria  caeci  en  un  prado, 
Verde  e  bien  sencido,  de  flores  bien  poblado 
Logar  cobdiciaduero  pora  ome  cansado. 

Daban  oler  sobeio  las  flores  bien  olientes, 
Befrescaban  en  ome  las  caras  e  las  mientes. 


S^IJC     G^SXAlB-^mEGOt^O  SILTESntE. 


Hm  Sa'.Qi  ATM-  BLCB^^SEBK  pOiisnJnS  BDl 

L*  Twvxfann  iJaI  pvados-lAolv  <ie  las  flovesv 

LdM  « jflflilbvaii  dfr  Ir>f  arlHRs  dt  tempcados  aaboiep 

P<wim  r-erir  «1  <»ike  con  anjiKlloei  olcxes. 

f ,  Xmut  OwaL^  4e  Bocm^  wkirng-  as  a  pOgiiiii,  fonl  i 
MNW^yv,  spMxw  fwtct-^ctstcd,  sad  peopled  foil  of  flowoi,  a  ^ 
wtKn  a  veary  man  miglrt  rest  vidi  ddiglit. 

Tb«  fl^/v«n  tEftv«  forth  a  *«ccl  pofanw^  refioliia^  the  amni  aal 
tli«  ««m1  in  xbaa  ;  then  floveioaevcrradB  clear  and  pfarefoanttiDi, 
v«t7  orxJ  in  raramer  and  warai  in  winter. 

There  waji  a  VmndUm  maia  of  goodi j  Uua — applea  of  GSiaaada, 
^fS  p*s«niy  and  man  J  other  fruits  of  Tuiooa  worth,  hot  none  tint 
fiftnaynrl  or.  tamed  Mar. 

Tlio  wxAwrt  tA  the  meadow,  the  sweetness  of  the  flowers,  the 
utififlow  of  the  trees,  with  temperate  coolness  refreshed  man  wholly, 
and  rfliiiovfjfl  the  heat ;  a  man  might  hare  lived  on  the  Tery  odoms. 


OREGORIO  SILVESTRE. 

IJorn  A.D.  1520.     Died  A. D.  1570. 

Uri^K"*"'"  HilvoMtn',  a  I'ortuguese  who  came  in  his  childhood  to 
Himiii,  |iuMNt«i|  liiM  tiiii(>  chiefly  in  Granada,  of  whose  cathedral  he 
Htm   ilin   |iriiiiM|»til   iiiusician ;    he  wrote    in    pure'  and    idiomatic 

(^Mtlllilit, 

TiiK  Hair  op  a  Lady. 

Sonora,  vnestros  cabellos 

Do  oni  son, 

Y  do  azero  cl  cora^on 
Qiu»  iu»  80  muoro  per  ellos. 
No  qiiionMi  Hi»r  do  ore,  no, 

Soru>m,  vuestros  cabellos, 
Quel  oro  qiiiere  sor  dellos. 
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My  lady,  your  locks  are  all  of  gold,  and  of  steel  is  the  heart 
which  does  not  die  for  yon. 

Not  of  gold  would  be  your  hair,  my  lady,  that  gold  would  be 
your  hair. 


JUAN  DE  LA  ENZINA. 

Bom  about  A.D.  1468.     Died  A.D.  1534. 

Juan  was  bom  at  Enzina,  educated  at  the  university  of  Salamanca, 
went  to  Eome,  where  he  became  a  priest,  and  from  his  skill  in 
music,  rose  to  be  head  of  Leo  the  Tenth's  chapel.  He  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  a.d.  1519,  and  returning  to  his  native 
coimtry  died  at  Salamanca  a.d.  1534. 

The  Happiness  of  a  Country  Life. 

Ed,  1509,  6.  90. 

Cata,  Gil,  que  las  mananas, 
En  el  campo  hay  gran  frescor, 

Y  tiene  rauy  gran  sabor 
La  sombra  de  las  cabanas. 

Quien  es  ducho  de  donnir 

Con  el  ganado  de  noche, 

No  creas  que  no  reproche 

El  palaciego  vivir. 
Oil  \  que  gassajo  es  oir 

El  sonido  de  los  grillos, 

Y  el  tanar  los  caramillos  ; 
No  hay  quien  lo  pueda  decir ! 
Ya  sabes  que  gozo  siente 

El  pastor  muy  caluroso 

En  beber  con  gran  reposo, 
De  bruzas,  agua  en  la  fuente 
0  de  la  que  va  comente 

Por  el  cascajal  corriendo 

Que  se  va  todo  riendo  ; 
Oh  !  que  prazer  tan  valiente  ! 

Look  ye,  Gil,  that  in  the  morning  the  fields  are  fresh,  and  the 
shade  of  the  cabin  has  savoury  coolness.     He  who  is  a/:fi.w&^\Sk!^ 
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to  sleep  amidst  his  flodu  the  livelong  nighty  yoa  cumoi  \iSm 
can  find  delight  to  dwell  in  a  palace.  Ok  t  what  pleasure  it  kti 
hear  the  chi^nng  of  the  cricket  and  tibe  mnaic  of  tiie  flsgedet :  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  great  pleasure  it  is !  Thou  knowost  vte 
luxury  it  is  for  the  shepherd  OTercome  by  heat,  in  great  stiSiMH. 
to  drink  with  his  mouth  touching  the  edge  of  some  sjiriiig^  or  irfaoe 
the  streamlet,  hurrying  on,  rushes  and  ftolics  down  its  pebbly  bed. 
Oh  !  what  delight  to  drink  from  its  merry  gnsh  ! 


LOPE  DE  VEGA. 
BomA.D.  1562.    DiedA.]>.  1638. 

OOWABDB  DIE  KANY  TUCEB. 

Corona  Tragiccu 

La  mnerte  es  inenos  pena  que  esperarla  ; 

Una  vez  quien  la  sufre  la  recibe  ; 
Pero  por  mucho  que  en  valor  se  extreme 
Muchas  veces  le  passa  qnien  la  teme. 

Comfort's  in  death,  where  'tis  in  life  unknown  ; 
Who  death  expects  feels  more  than  he  who  dies  ; 
Though  too  much  valour  may  our  fortune  try. 
To  live  in  fear  of  death  is  many  times  to  die. 

So  Shakespeare  {Jviiiis  Ccesar^  act  ii.  sc.  2)  says  : — 

"  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once." 

Variety. 

Arte  de  hacer  Comedias, 

Que  aquesta  variedad  deleyta  mucho  ; 
Buen  exemplo  nos  dd  natureleza, 
Que  por  tal  variedad  tiene  belleza. 

But  sweet  variety  must  still  delight ; 
And  spite  of  rules,  dame  Nature  says  we're  right, 
Who  throughout  all  her  works  the  example  gives, 
And  from  variety  her  charms  derives. 
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Envy. 

La  Necedad  del  Discreto, 

Bien  dizes,  y  assi  vemos  que  la  fama 

No  se  despega  de  la  propia  einbidia, 

Si  no  es  que  muera  el  dueno  que  la  tiene. 

Dixo  un  discreto  que  era  matrimonio, 

Polibis,  el  de  la  embidia  y  de  la  fama. 

Que  se  apartava  sofo  con  la  muerte  ; 

De  suerte  que  al  que  nace  en  alguna  arte 

Insigne,  le  esta  bien  de  morirse  presto  : 

Y  si  la  vida  ba  de  costar  la  fama 

Faraoso  en  todo  d  mi  enemigo  llama. 

*Tis  true — thus  envy  liviDg  worth  attends  ; 
The  hero  dies,  and  then  all  envy  ends. 
Envy  was  honour's  wife,  a  wise  man  said. 
Ne'er  to  be  parted  till  the  man  was  dead. 
Yes  ;  who  excels  may  gain  the  glorious  prize 
Of  endless  fame,  provided  first  he  dies. 
If  such  indeed  must  be  the  price  of  fame, 
Let  others  seek  it,  I  resign  my  claim  : 
On  these  conditions  I  will  gladly  grant. 
E'en  to  my  foes,  what  portion  they  may  want. 

PEDRO  LOPEZ  DE  AYALA. 

Flourished  from  A.D.  1370  to  A.D.  1407. 

Lopez  held  many  distinguished  offices  under  Peter  the  Cruel.  He 
was  a  prisoner  in  England  after  the  defeat  of  Henry  of  Trastamara 
by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  1367.  He  wrote  a  poem,  "  El  Rimado 
de  Palacio,"  on  the  duties  of  kings  and  nobles  in  the  government  of 
the  state. 

True  Justice. 

Justicia  que  es  virtud  atan  noble  e  loada, 
Que  castiga  los  malos  e  ha  la  tierra  poblada, 
Deven  la  guardar  Keyes,  e  la  tien  olvidada, 
Siendo  piedra  preciosa  de  su  corona  onrrada. 
Muchos  ha  que  por  cruesa  cuydan  justicia  fer  ; 
Mas  pecan  en  la  mana,  ca  justicia  ha  de  ser 
Con  todo  piedat,  e  la  verdat  bien  saber  : 
Al  fer  la  execucion  siempre  se  han  de  doler. 
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•TuKiiccu  -rni'/L  if  &  vim»  as  cnoe  noUe  and  reDovned,  vMft 
cxMri-kf  tLf  cnlrry.  aud  fuif  the  Isnd  with  people,  ought  to  gm 
kiiu>.  &ii^  ?v:  l^  J itrr-ici^eu.  tbcaicli  it  is  tike  most  precious  stone  ti 
tliej^  i* -til -.♦urt^i  it.'vi«  Mjket  tiiiiik  bj  cmehj  to  fulfil  its  dimes. 
but  iLe:r  -w-i^iio.  if  utmciii.  fee-  jnFtioe  bas  to  dvell  with  pity,  ni 
10  bt  '•-111  *.rzrX  :  i:  klwETs  pseres  to  proceed  to  execatioD. 


LUIS  DE  GKAXADA- 
B:.m  A.r.  15(4.     Died  aj)u  15S8. 


Luib  de  Gran&dju  be&>i  of  the  IXaminicaii  Order,  -was  distingmskd 
for  his  elcK^ueDoe  in  the  pn]pit.  often  preaching  extemporaneooslv 
with  ^reat  power  and  nnulioiL  His  discourses  haTe  been  pubUsbed, 
written  with  remarkable  pnritr  of  diction. 

How  Cha>'geabl£  the  Life  of  Max. 

Grande  defecto  tiene  nuestra  rida,  que  es  ser  mndable  y 
nunca  i>ermauct:r  en  un  mi^mo  ser.  "^  El  hombre,"  dice 
Jol),  "  nace  de  mujjjer,  vive  pocos  dias,  es  Ueno  de  muchas 
iiiirt«;n;i.'4,  Hiile  como  una  flor,  y  luego  se  marchita,  huyeu 
Hus  dijLS  asi  conio  soiiibra,  y  nunca  permanece  en  un  niismu 
ifistiylo,"  Qu<'^  cosa  |»u^^-  liay  ma;?  niudable  ?  Dicen  que  el 
tiiiii'.ilcon  iiiuda  itu  una  hora  muchos  colores  ;  el  mar 
jMiiij»<>  CH  iiilaiiiado  de  nuichas  niudanziis  y  la  luna  tieiie 
j)uia  cada  dia  ru  fi;4ura.  Mas  I  que  es  IckIo  esto  para  liis 
iiiudaiizaM  del  honibre  ?  Que  Prutheo  niudo  jiunas  tantas 
lij^uniH,  (ioiiKj  iiiuda  el  hcjuibre  a  cada  hora  ?  Ya  enfemo, 
ya  riaiio  ;  ya  coiiUtuto,  ya  descontento  ;  ya  triste,  ya  alegre  ; 
ya  U-invvoHOj  ya  confiado  ;  ya  sospeclioso,  ya  seguro  ;  ya 
patilico,  ya  aiiado  ;  ya  quiere,  ya  no  quiere  ;  y  luuchas 
Vfccri  t'l  a  hi  niisiiio  no  s6  entiende.  Finabnente  tantas  son 
hUH  niudanzas,  (juanto.s  accidentes  se  levantan  a  Ciida  hora, 
poique  cada  lino  lo  trastorna  de  su  nianera.  Lo  pasado  le 
da  pena  ;  lo  pivsente  le  turba  ;  y  lo  venidero  la  congoia. 

'I'liis  is  the,  great  inisfortuiie  of  life,  that  it  is  changeable,  and 
iii'Vcr  it'iiiuins  in  the  Kame  state.  "Man,"  says  Job  {xiv.  1),  "that 
i.s  burn  of  wonum,  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble.  He  cometh 
f«»rt.h  like  a  flower,  and  is  eut  down  ;  lie  fleeth  also  as  a  shallow, 
an«l  eontinucth  not."     What  is  more  changeable?     We  are   told 
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that  the  chameleon  assumes  in  an  hour  many  colours ;  the  sea  of 
the  Euripus  has  an  evil  name  for  its  many  changes,  and  the  moon 
takes  every  day  its  own  peculiar  form.  But  what  is  all  this  com- 
pared to  the  changes  of  man?  What  Proteus  ever  assumed  so 
many  different  forms  as  man  does  every  hour  ?  Now  sick,  now  in 
health  ;  now  content,  now  discontent ;  now  sad,  now  joyous  ;  now 
timid,  now  hopeful ;  now  suspicious,  now  credulous  ;  now  peaceful, 
now  recalcitrant ;  now  he  wishes,  now  he  wishes  not ;  and  many 
times  he  knows  not  what  he  wants.  In  short,  the  changes  are  as 
numerous  as  the  accidents  in  an  hour,  so  that  every  one  of  them 
turns  him  upside  down.  The  pa^t  gives  him  pain,  the  present  dis- 
turbs him,  and  the  future  causes  him  agony. 

How  Miserable  is  the  Life  op  Man. 

Que  serd  pues,  si  discummos  por  las  miserias  de  todas  las 
edades  y  estados  de  esta  vida  ?  Quan  llena  de  ignorancia 
es  la  ninez  !  Quan  liviana  la  mocedad  !  Quan  arrebatada 
la  juventud,  y  quan  pesada  la  vejez  !  Que  es  el  nino,  sino 
un  animal  bruto  en  figura  de  hombre  ?  Qu^  el  mozo,  sino 
iin  caballo  desbocado  y  sin  freno  ?  Qu^  el  viejo  ya  pesado, 
sino  un  saco  de  enfermedades  y  dolores  ?  El  mayor  deseo 
que  tienen  los  bombres  es  de  llegar  d  esta  edad,  donde  el 
hombre  estd  mas  necesitado,  que  en  toda  la  vida,  y  aun 
menos  soccorido.  Pues  al  viejo  desampara  el  mundo, 
desamparan  sus  deudos,  desamparan  hasta  sus  miembros  y 
sentidos,  y  61  mismo  se  desampara  a  si ;  pues  ya  le  falta  el 
uso  de  la  razon,  y  solamente  le  accompanan  enfermedades. 
Este  es  'el  bianco  adonde  tiene  puestos  los  ojos  la  felicidad 
humana  y  la  ambicion  de  la  vida. 

What  will  it  be  if  we  run  over  the  miseries  of  all  the  ages  and 
states  of  this  life  ?  How  full  of  ignorance  is  childhood  !  how  light- 
headed is  boyhood  !  how  rash  is  youth,  and  how  cross  is  old  age  ! 
What  is  a  child  but  a  brute  animal  in  the  form  of  a  human  being  ? 
What  is  youth  but  a  steed  with  the  bit  in  his  mouth  and  without 
reins  ?  What  the  old  man,  weighed  down  by  years,  but  a  bundle 
of  infirmities  and  pains  ?  The  greatest  desire  that  men  have  is  to 
reach  this  age,  where  man  is  only  more  subject  to  necessities  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  his  life,  and  even  less  assisted.  For  the  old  is 
abandoned  by  the  world,  by  his  relations,  even  his  limbs  and  senses 
fail  him,  and  himself  too  ;  for  the  use  of  his  reason  leaves  him,  and 
infirmities  alone  attend  him.  This  is  the  goal  on  which  human 
felicity  and  the  ambition  of  life  fixes  its  eyes. 
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Death. 

0  muerte,  quan  amaiga  es  tu  memoiia  !     Qnan  piesti 
tu  yenida  !     Quan  secretos  tus  cazninos  !      Qttaii  dudosa  ti 
hora  !     Quan  universal  tu  senoiio  !     Los  fiodeiosos  no  te 
pueden  huir ;  los  sabios  no  te  saben  evitar ;  los  faetta 
contigo  pieiden  las  fuerzas  :   paia  coutigo   ningono  biy 
rico  ;  pues  ningnno  puede  comprar  la  vida,  ni  aim  par 
tesoTos.     Todo  lo  andas,  todo  lo  cercas,  j  en  todo  lugir  te 
hallas.     Todas  las  cosas  tienen  sua  crecientes  y  menga- 
antes  :    mas  tii,  siempre  pennaneces   en   iin  mismo  sei. 
Eres  un  martillo  que  siempre  Mere  ;  espada  que  nunca  £e 
embota  ;   lazo  en  que  todos  caen ;    carcel  en  que  todw 
entran  ;  mar  donde  todos  peligran  ;  pena  que  todos  pada- 
cen  ;  7  tributo  que  todos  pagan  :  O  muerte  cruel !    Robas 
en  una  bora,  en  un  minuto,  lo  que  se  gan6  en  mncbo6 
anos ;  cortas  la  sucesion  de  IO0  linages ;  dejas  los  reynoe 
sin  herederos  :  hinches  el  mundo  de  orfcuidades  ;  cortas  el 
bilo  de  los  estudios  ;  haces  malogrados  los  buenos  ingenios ; 
juntas  el  fin  con  el  principio,  sin  dar  lugar  d  los  medio?. 
0  muerte,  muerte  !      0  implacable  enemiga   del  generi» 
humane  !     Porque  tuviste  entrada  en  el  mundo  ? 

0  death,  how  bitter  is  the"  thought  of  thee  !   how  speedy  thy 
approach  !  how  stealthy  thy  steps  !  how  uncertain  thy  hour  !  how 
universal  thy  sway  !     The  powerful  cannot  esca})e  thee  ;  the  wise 
know  not  how  to  avoid  thee  ;  the  strong  have  no  strength  to  oppose 
thee ;  there  is  no  one  rich  for  thee,  since  none  can  buy  life  with 
treasures.     Everywhere  thou  goest,  every  place  thou  hesettest,  in 
every  spot  thou  art  found.     All  things  have  their  waxing  and  wan- 
ing, but  thou  reniainest  ever  the  same.     Thou  art  a  hammer  that 
always  strikes — a  sword  that  is  never  blunt — a  net  into  which  all 
fall — a  prison  into  w^hich  all  enter — a  sea  on  which  all  must  ventiuv 
— a  penalty  which  all  must  suffer — and  a  tribute  which  all  must 
pay.     0  cruel  death  !  tliou  carriest  off  in  an  hour,  in  a  moment, 
that  which  has  been  acquired  with  the  labour  of  many  years  ;  thou 
cuttest  short  the  succession  of  the  high-bom  ;  thou  leavest  kingdoms 
without  heirs ;  thou  fillest  the  world  with  orplians  ;  thou  cuttest 
short  the  thread  of  studies  ;  makest  of  no  use  the  noblest  genius  : 
joinest  the  end  to  the  beginning  without  allowing  any  intermediate 
space.     0  death,  death  I  0  implacable  enemy  of  the  human  race  ! 
Why  hast  thou  entered  into  the  world  ? 
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MANUEL. 
"  Bom  about  A.D.  1320.     Died  A.D.  1362. 

*     Don  Juan  Manuel,  a  Castilian  prince,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 

'■  tinguLslied  men  of  his  age.     He  was  descended  from  the  reigning 

:  family  of  Castile,  from  King  Ferdinand  III.,  usually  called  the  Saint. 

.  He  served  his  sovereign,  Alphonso  XI.,  with  chivalrous  fidelity,  and 

'  was  appointed  by  him  governor  of  the  country  bordering  on  the 

■  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada.     He  madman  irruption  into  Granada, 

and  defeated  the  Moorish  king  in  a  great  battle.     He  died  in  1362, 

leaving  behind  him  some  of  the  ripest  fruits  of  his  experience  in  his 

"  Count  Lucanor." 

The  Good  will  never  die. 

Conde  Lucanor, 

Si  algun  bien  fizieres,  que  chico  assaz  fuere, 
Fazio  granado  :  que  el  bien  nunca  muere. 

If  you  have  done  something  good  in  little,  do  it  also  in  great,  as 
the  good  wiU  never  die. 

To  BE  RESERVED  TO  OUR  FrIENDS. 

Conde  Lucanor, 

Quien  te  conseja  encobrir  de  tus  amigos, 
Enganar  te  quiere  assaz,  y  sin  testigos. 

He  who  advises  you  to  be  reserved  to  your  friends  wishes  to 
betray  you  without  witnesses. 

A  Poor  Man's  Advice. 

Conde  Lucanor, 

No  aventures  mucho  tu  riqueza 
Por  consejo  de  ome  que  ha  pobreza. 

Hazard  not  your  wealth  on  a  poor  man's  advice. 

He  who  has  a  Good  Seat. 

Conde  Lucanor, 

Quien  bien  see,  non  se  lieve. 

He  who  has  got  a  good  seat  should  not  leave  it. 
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Pbaibb. 
Cim/de  Lucanor. 
Qnien  te  alabaie  con  lo  que  nan  has  en  ti 
Sabe,  que  quiere  relever  lo  que  has  de  tL 

He  who  praises  yon  for  what  yon  have  not^  wiahes  to  tike  fm 
yon  what  you  have. 

This  last  axiom  is  dednced  firom  the  well-known  fitUe  of  tiie  Fn 
and  the  Baven. 

RABBI  SANTOB. 

Flonrished  ▲.D.  1350. 

Rabbi  de  Santob  was  a  Jew  of  Carrion,  who  addressed  a  poem  to 
Peter  the  Cruel  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  bnt  of  his  penoul 
history  nothing  is  known.  The  poem  consists  of  four  hnndicd  svi 
seyenty-siz  stanzas. 

Good  Advice  mat  be  got  from  the  Humblest. 

Per  nascer  en  el  espinOy 

La  rosa  ya  non  siento. 
Que  pierde  ;  ni  el  buen  vino, 

Por  salir  del  sarmiento. 
Non  vale  el  a9or  menos 

Porque  en  vil  nido  siga  ; 
Nin  los  enxemplos  buenos 

Porque  Judio  los  diga. 

Though  the  rose  grows  on  a  thorn,  it  does  not  thereby  lose  its 
perfume  ;  nor  is  the  wine  less  good  because  it  flows  from  the  vine- 
stock.  Nor  is  the  goshawk  less  worth  because  it  is  hatched  in  a 
humble  nest ;  nor  do  moral  precepts  lose  their  value  because  they 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a  Jew. 


YRIARTE. 
Bom  A.D.  1750.    Died  a.d.  1791. 

Maxim  for  an  Author. 

Fab,  3. 

Quarde  para  su  regale 
Esta  sentencia  un  autor  ; 
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Si  el  sabio  no  aprueba,  malo ! 
Si  el  necio  aplaude,  peor  ! 

Let  every  author  regard  this  maxim  for  a  rule  :  If  the  wise  do  not 
-.express  their  approbation,  it  is  bad ;  if  the  fool  applaud,  it  is  worse. 

::  Let  your  Meaning  be  Clear. 

.  Fal,  6. 

Perdonadme,  sutiles  y  altas  Musas, 
Las  que  hac^is  vanidad  de  ser  confusas. 
Os  puedo  yo  decir  con  mejor  modo 
Que  sin  la  claridad  os  falta  todo  ? 

Thus,  might  I  drop  into  an  author's  ear 
A  piece  of  counsel,  I  would  say,  "  Be  sure, 

Whate'er  you  write,  to  keep  your  meaning  clear ; 
For  dulness  only  ever  is  obscure." — Rockliff. 

Gravity  gives  the  Appearance  of  Capacity. 

Fah,  7. 

Muy  verosimil  es  ;  pues  que  la  gravedad 
Suple  en  miichos  asl  por  la  capacidad. 
Dignanse  rara  vez  de  despegar  sus  labios, 
Y  piensan  que  con  esto  imitan  a  los  sabios. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  gravity  of  demeanour  supplies  the  place 
in  many  of  capacity.  They  seldom  deign  to  open  their  lips,  and 
think  that  in  this  way  they  imitate  the  wise. 

A  Fool. 

FaK  8. 

Sin  reglas  del  arte 
Borriquitos  hai 


Que  una  vez  aciertan 
Por  casualidad. 

A  fool,  in  spite  of  nature's  bent, 
May  shine  for  once — by  accident. 
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FaL  10. 

Quando  veo  70  algimos  que  de  otros  eacriioiei 
A  Ia  Bombra  se  ammim,  y  piensan  aer  antores 
Con  poner  qoatio  notaSy  6  liaoer  na  prologidllo, 
EBt6i  por  aplicarles  lo  que  dixo  el  tomOlo. 

When  I  see  some  who  link  themselves  to  other  irriten,  mi 
think  to  be  authois  by  adding  notes  or  makiqg  a  small  prologs 
I  am  inclined  to  apply  to  them  idist  the  thyme  »^v\  to  the  iiy. 

To  8HISB  nr  AS  Ibvebiob  Lnfc 

Fab.  13. 

Y  aai  tenga  aabido 
Que  lo  impoitante  7  laro 
No  es  entender  de  t6d0y 
Siii6  ser  diestio  en  algo. 

So  authors  often  estimate 

Their  talents  at  too  high  a  rate  ; 

For,  barely  qualiiied  to  shine. 

Perhaps  in  some  inferior  line. 

They  aim  aX  all,  instead  of  on^ 

And,  like  the  goose,  excel  in  none. — RockUff. 

To  SEEK  TO  UNDERSTAND  EVERYTHING. 

Fab.  14. 

Si  querer  entender  de  todo 
Es  ridlcula  presuncion, 
Servir  solo  para  una  cosa 
Suele  ser  falta  no  menor. 

To  pretend  to  understand  everything  is  ridiculous  presumption, 
to  limit  one's-self  to  one  trifling  acquisition  is  wont  to  be  a  no  less 
fault. 

To  GAIN  Fame  without  Knowledge. 

Fob.  1 7. 

Gran  cosa  !  ganar  crddito  sin  ciencia, 
Y  perderle  en  llegando  d  la  experiencia. 
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Mighty  thing !  to  gain  credit  without  knowledge,  and  to  lose  it 
on  reaching  to  experience. 

The  Youthful  Bard. 
Fab.  18. 

Despues  de  este  lance,  en  viendo 
Que  un  autor  ha  principiado 
Con  altisonante  estruendo, 

Al  pnnto  digo  :  cuidado  ! 
Tente,  hombre  ;  que  te  Las  de  ver 
En  el  vergonzoso  estado 
De  la  mula  de  alquiler. 

The  youthful  bard  may  try  in  vain 

The  path  of  poesy,  unless. 
Instead  of  urging,  he  restrain 

His  winged  courser's  eagerness  ; 
For  Pegasus,  if  ridden  hard. 

Will  sink  at  last  from  sheer  excess. 
And  fling  to  earth  the  luckless  bard. — RocMiff. 

Men  praise  or  blame  as  Interest  swats. 

Fab.  21. 

La  alabanza  que  muchos  creen  justa 

Injusta  les  parece, 

Si  ven  que  su  contrario  lo  merece. 

The  praise  which  many  think  just  appears  to  others  unjust,  if  it 
happens  that  its  opposite  deserves  it. 

Critics. 

FaK  22. 

Cobardes  son  y  traidores 
Ciertos  crlticos  que  esperan, 
Para  impugnar,  d  que  mueran 
Los  infelices  autores, 
Porque  vivos  respondieran. 

Certain  critics  are  cowards  and  traitors,  who  wait  to  attack  till 
unhappy  authors  are  dead,  because  alive  they  would  answer. 
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MeBCHA5T-AutHOB8. 

Fab.  26. 

Murci^lagos  liteiaiios 

Que  hac^is  d  pluma  j  d  pelo. 

Si  quer^  vivir  con  t6doBy 
Miidos  en  este  espejo. 

So  merchant-autiiora — they  who  range 
Between  Punassiu  and  the  'Change — 

Sole  denizens  of  neither : 
Who  seek  to  play  a  donble  game^ 
To  grab  for  gold  and  fly  at  fame. 

Are  seldom  bless'd  with  either. — RockUf.  j 

Drbss. 

Fab.  27. 

La  Topa  no  da  denda. 

Dress  does  not  give  knowledge. 

The  Vulgar  have  no  Taste. 

Fab,  28. 

Siempre  acostumbra  hacer  el  vulgo  necio 
De  lo  bueno  y  lo  malo  igual  apredo. 

The  foolish  vulgar  is  always  accustomed  to  value  equally  the 
good  and  the  bad. 

Fashionable  Authors. 
FaK  32. 

Y  ahora  digo  yo  ;  Llene  un  voliimen 
De  disparates  un  autor  famoso, 

Y  si  no  le  alebaren,  que  me  emplumen. 

And  now  I  say ;  "  Let  a  famous  author  fill  a  volume  with  nonsense, 
and  if  the  public  does  not  praise  it>  let  me  be  tarred  and  feathered." 
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Love  op  Country. 

Fab,  32. 

Sab^is  por  qu6  motivo  el  tuio  al  altra  6tro 
Tdnto  se  alaban  ?     Porque  son  paisanos. 

Do  you  know  why  the  one  praises  the  other  so  highly  ?    Because 
they  are  compatriots. 

So  Ovid  (Ex  Pont  Ep.  i.  3). 
Amor  patriae  ratione  valentior  omni. 

The  Critio. 

Fob,  34. 

Quando  en  las  obras  del  sabio 
No  encuentra  defectos 
Contra  la  persona  cargos 
Suele  hacer  el  necio. 

When  the  works  of  the  wise  are  free  from  faults,  the  fool  attacks 
the  author's  person. 

Outside  Appearance. 

Fab,  36. 

A  fe  que  este  lance 
No  echar^  en  olvido  ; 
Pues  viene  de  molde 
A  iin  amigo  mio, 
El  qual  h,  buen  precio 
Ha  comprado  im  libro 
Bien  enquademado, 
Que  no  vale  un  pito. 

Thus,  to  end  my  fable,  for  all 

Apologues  must  have  a  moral ; 

Many  a  blockhead  merely  looks 

To  the  covers  of  his  books  ; 

In  their  purchase  never  mindipg. 

If  the  gilding  and  the  binding 

Please  hit  eye,  though  all  within 

Be  tiot  wortii  a  single  pin ; 

Buying,  like  a  foolish  fellow, 

"  Nought  but  leather  and  prunella." — Eockliff, 

2ii 
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Writer  a 

FaK  43. 

Asl  pennitiera  el  cielo 
Que  sucediera  otro  tanto 
Quando,  trabajando  h.  escote 
Tres  escritores,  6  quatro, 
Cada  qual  quiere  la  gloria, 
Si  es  bueno  el  libro  6  mediiano  ; 
Y  lo8  companeros  tienen 
La  culpa  si  sale  malo  ! 

Tlius,  should  heaven  permit  that  a  work  succeeds,  when  three  o: 
four  writers  unite  in  contributing  each  one  his  mite,  every  one 
arrogates  all  the  success  as  his  own  if  the  book  be  good,  or  even 
middling  ;  and  his  companions  bear  the  blame  if  it  turns  out  ilL 

A  Contest. 
Fah,  46. 

Qui  on  se  meta  en  contienda, 

Yerbi-gracia  de  asunto  literario, 

A  los  anos  no  atienda, 

Sino  a  la  liabilidad  de  su  adversario. 

Let  aiitliors,  ere  they  venture  to  engage 
111  controversy,  to  this  truth  attend, 

That  on  tlieir  rival's  skill,  and  not  his  age, 
The  issue  of  the  contest  must  depend. 

A  ^Ian  of  RiLiL  Learning. 

Fah.  48. 

De  aprender  se  desdena 
El  literate  grave  ? 
Pues  mas  debe  estudiar  el  que  raas  sabe. 

Thus  eveiy  man  of  real  learning 

Is  anxious  to  increase  his  lore  ; 
And  feels,  in  fact,  a  greater  yearning, 

The  more  he  knows,  to  know  the  more. 
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Choice  of  Books. 

Fab,  50. 

Que  un  tordo  en  aqueste  engano 
Caiga,  no  lo  dificnlto  ; 
Pero  es  mucho  mas  estrano 
Que  hombre  tenido  por  cultx), 
Aprecie  por  el  tamano 
Los  libros  y  por  el  vulto, 
Grande  es,  si  es  buena,  una  obra  ; 
Si  es  mala,  toda  ella  sobra. 

That  a  thrush  should  fall  into  this  mistake,  I  am  not  surprised  ; 
yet  it  is  much  more  strange  that  an  educated  man  should  value 
books  for  their  size  and  outward  appearance.  A  work  is  large 
enough  if  it  is  good,  if  it  is  bad  there  is  more  than  enough  of  it. 

&ee  (Lat. )  Books,  not  many. 

Style. 
Fab,  51. 

Quien  desprecie  el  estilo, 
Y  diga  que  d  las  cosas  861o  atiende, 
Advierta  que  si  el  hilo 

Mas  que  el  noble  metal  caro  se  vende, 
Tambien  de  la  eleganda 
Su  principal  valor  a  la  substancia. 

Let  the  man  who  despises  style,  and  says  that  he  attends  to  the 
matter,  recollect  that  if  the  lace  is  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
noble  metal,  it  owes  its  chief  value  to  its  elegance,  and  not  to  its 
material. 

Authors. 
Fah,  52. 

Qualquiera  pensaria 

Que  este  aviso  moral 
Seguramente  haria 

Al  cazador  gran  fuerza  ;  pues  no  hai  tal. 
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Se  qaed6  tan  sereno 

Como  ingrato  escritor 
Que  del  anxilio  ageno 

Se  aproveclia,  y  no  cita  al  bien-hechor. 

Thus  many  an  author  is  disposed  to  draw 
His  precepts  from  his  practice,  and  impose 

On  others,  who  are  juvenile  and  raw. 
His  own  peculiarities,  as  those 

Wliich  ought  to  form  a  precedent  and  law 
For  all  who  would  excel  in  verse  or  prose ; 

But  genius  teaches  an  unerring  way. 

While  rules  of  art  too  often  lead  astray. — Rockliff. 

Art  and  Genius  must  combine. 

Fcib,  54. 

Este  exemplo  material 

Todo  escritor  considere 

Que  el  largo  estudio  no  uniere 

Al  talento  natnraL 

Ni  da  luinbre  el  pedemal 

Sin  auxilio  de  eslabon, 

Ni  hai  buena  disposicion 

Que  luzca  faltando  el  arte. 

Si  obra  cada  qual  aparte, 

Ambos  iniitiles  son. 

Let  every  wiiter  who  does  not  unite  deep  study  to  natural  talents 
consider  this  example  : — Neither  does  the  flint  give  light  without  the 
steel,  nor,  if  you  do  not  employ  art,  will  yoiu  highest  ability  shiue 
forth.     If  anything  separates  these,  both  are  useless. 

Critics. 
Fab.  56. 

Los  remendones,  que  escritos  ajenos 
Corregir  piensan,  acaso  de  errores 

Suelen  dexarlos  die  veces  mas  llenos     . 
Mas  no  haya  miedo  que  de  estos  Seiiores 
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Diga  yo  nada  : 

Que  se  lo  diga  por  mi  la  criada. 

Botchers  who  think  to  amend  classic  writings  are  wont  to  make 
them  ten  times  more  full  of  errors.  .  .  .  There  is  no  fear  that  I 
should  say  a  single  word  about  those  gentlemen  :  let  the  housemaid 
say  it  for  me. 

No  ONE  WILLING  TO  CONFESS  HIS  DEFECTS. 

Fab,  59. 

Si  el  que  es  ciego  y  lo  sabe, 
Aparenta  que  ve, 
Quien  sabe  que  es  idiota 
Confesara  que  lo  es  ? 

If  he  who  is  blind,  and  knows  it,  pretends  that  he  sees,  will  he 
who  knows  that  he  is  a  fool  confess  that  he  is  so  ? 

The  Best  Portions  of  a  Book  disliked  by  the  Critics. 

Que  asl  como  la  reina  de  las  flores 

Al  sucio  escarabajo  desagrada, 
Asl  tambien  d  g6ticos  doctores 

Toda  invencion  amena  y  delicada. 

For  as  the  queen  of  flowers  is  loathsome  to  the  filthy  beetle,  so 
the  best  and  brightest  portions  of  a  book  are  those  which  tasteless 
critics  chide  beyond  the  rest. 
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©ipric^  mir  ©on  aUen  ©c^recfen  bcS  ®e»ifTenS  .  .  .     370 

©tola  wiU  i^  ben  ©panier      .  .  .  .  .376 

@uf eS  6cbcn !  fc^one  frcunblid^e  ®e»ol^n]^eif  beS  I5afe^nS  .       99 

Stinf  il^n  wA,  ben  Stanf  bet  Sa(e  ....     348 

Unb  \t%ti  \\ft  ntd^t  ba$  Se^en  ein     .  .     385 

Unb  aaS  bie  3nnere  @timme  fpric^t  ....  329 
Unb  tta6  !ein  S3erjlanb  ber  SJerjldnbtgen  jie^t    .  .     357 

UnS  ifl  ganj  (anni^alifd^  mol^l  .  .53 

Unftnn,  bu  jiegft         .  .  .415 

Unter  8ar»en  bie  einjig  fu^lenbe  SBrufl ....     349 

9}om  fid^etn  9ort  I&f  i  fld&'9  gentdd^Iid^  rattien  402 

9Bantt  wirb  bet  9tettet  fommen  biefem  Saitbe  403 

SQ3dr'  ber  @eban!'  ni^t  fo  ©erwilnfd^t  gefd^eibf  .                        .390 

SQ3ar'  nid^t  baS  Sluge  fonnen^aft          .  .                        .162 

SBaS  bie  ©d^iching  fc^icft,  crtrage        .  .173 

SBaS  bu  ererBt  t>on  beinen  ^bX^xc^  l^ajl  .                        .45 

SD3aS  flldnst,  ijl  fur  ben  Slugen^ticf  geboren  .38 

SBag  ijl  ber  tangen  Sflebe  Jurjer  ©inn  .  .            .386 
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SBaS  man  in  ter  3ugenb  tt)unf(^t 

SBaS  man  nt(^t  weif,  baS  el^en  (rau^te  man 

SBaS  man  i9on  bet  SRinute  auSgef(^(agen 

aSaS  remtt  ba£  S$ol!  .... 

SBenig  9Bi$  unb  t>te(  Se^agen 

SBenn  i(^  einmal  ^u  fur(^ten  angefangen 

JBSenn  \\fCi  m(^t  ^^U,  i^r  merbet'S  ntc^t  eriagen 

JBSer  ben  93eflen  fehter  ^t\i  genug  gefl^an 

SBer  er!(drt  wet,  Derinbur,  btefen  dwiefpalt  ber  9{atitr 

teSer  etma£  Srefflii^ei  (etfien  mia 

83er  ferttg  ifl,  bem  tjl  nic^tS  re(^t  ^u  ma(^en 

SBei;  nie  fetn  S?rob  mit  )S^ranen  af 

©ft  ul>et  gewiffe  ^inge  ben  JBerflanb  nid^f  oerHert 

SBer  S$tele§  bringt,  mirb  SRanc^em  ^tcb^i  brtngen 

SBie  et  rdufpert  imb  mte  er  fputft 

ffitUfl  ©u  immet  meitet  [(^meifen 

Wet  iinb  ein  JBott,  unb  einig  moUen  mir  ^anbeln 

Wet  moUen  fetn  ein  einjig  SSott  t>on  SBtubern 

SQSo^tt^atig  ifl  be§  $euer§  SJiac^t 

3we{  @ee(en  unb  ein  ®ebanfe 

3»ei  @eelen  too^nen,  ac^ !  in  mctner  S3nt|^ 
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Abundance,  unliappy,  165 
Accident,  nothing  is,  253  ;   the 

wind  of,  367 
Action,  good,  never  wholly  lost, 

470 
Actions  give  strength  to  life,  292 ; 

individual,  20 ;  motives  of,  a- 

lone  to  be  regarded,  205 
Active  employment,  121 
Activity,  man  bom  to,  129 
Advice,  good,  to  be  got  from  the 

humblest,  524  ;  on  asking  and 

giving,  189 
Affectation,  108 
Afliiction,  the  use  of,  328 
Age,  advantage  of,*  81 ;  does  not 

respect  the  noble,  465 ;   finds 

us  still  children,  40. 
Ages  ever  the  same,  156. 
Agreeable,  the,  shows  through  all 

disguises,  118. 
Alas,  poor  Corydon,  3 
Albert,  Prince,  339 
All  things  blend,  42 
Almighty,  the  throne  of,  243. 
Ancient  customs  and  laws,  power 

of,  388 ;  customs,  deep  meaning 

in,  388  ;    days,  courtesies  of, 

459 ;  throne  not  easily  shaken, 

394 
Angry  word,  an,  407 
Anticipation  worse  than  the  evil 

itself,  139 
Anvil  or  a  hammer,  we  .must  be, 

161 
Appearance,  163 


Arab  horse,  469 

Arbour,  beautiful,  515 

Arcadia,  I  too  was  bom  in,  345 

Arms,  the  chance  of,  is  uncertain, 
66 

Army  a  school,  497 

Art  and  genuis  must  combine, 
532  ;  highest  problem  of  any, 
130 ;  is  difficult  of  acquire- 
ment, 382 ;  is  long,  life  is 
short,  110 ;  is  nourished  by 
freedom,  351  ,*  must  flatter, 
250  ;  the  right  hand  of  nature, 
366 

Artifice,  flimsy,  238 

Artist,  the,  260 ;  power  of  the, 
468  ;  the  youthful,  365 

Austria,  gratitude  from  house  of, 
398 

Authority  and  example  lead  the 
world,  428 

Authors,  maxims  for,  524 ; 
and  the  public,  457,  531  ; 
fashionable,  528 ;  three  differ- 
ent kinds  of,  431 

Bad  health,  allowance  to  be 

made  for,  127 
Basis,  to  build  on  a  narrow,  398 
Battle-field,  the,  282 
Beauteous  form,  143 
Beautiful    thoughts,   131 ;    the, 

soon  passes  awa3!^  357  ;  when 

unadorned,  £49 
Beauty,    59 ;     and    misfortune 

united,  429 ;    different  kinds 
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of,  495  ;  in  a  modest  woman, 

495  ;   ix)wer  of  human,  115  ; 

what   is,   without    happiness, 

466 
Bed-fellows,   what  different,  we 

meet  in  life,  383 
Before,  the,  and  after,  381 
Beggar,  the  true,  255 
Beginning,  every,  is  difficult,  140 
Behaviour  is  a  mirror,  120 
Beloved,  the,  272  ;  scenes,  fare- 
well to,  412 ;  the  voice  of  the, 

comes  back  after  death,  308 
Benevolent  deed,  sweet  is  the  re- 
collection of,  34 
Birth,  all  death  in  nature  is,  8 
Birth-days  like  feathers   in  the 

broad  wing  of  time,  275 
Bitters  of  life,  drink  and  forget, 

348 
Black  and  white,  what  one  has 

in,  61 
Blessings,  universal,  397 
Blockheads    alone    incapable   of 

improvement,  105 
Blood  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  juice, 

50 
Books,     choice    of,     531  ;     and 

critics,  433 
Borrow,  to,  255 
Both  sides,  hear,  122 
Boys  ripen  into  men,  141 
Brave,    the,    433 ;     God    never 

deserts  the,  403  ;  the  home  of 

the,  407 
Breast,  a  feeling,  349 
Breathe,  to,  is  not  to  live,  60 
Britain,  414 
Britons,  60 
Brook,  a  sighing,  245 
Brothers   and   sisters,  294 ;    we 

swear  to  be  a  nation  of  true, 

405 
Building  on  a  narrow  basis,  398 
Business  and  court  people,  307  ; 

requires  earnestness,  115 
Butterfly,  174 


Can  not — will  not,  10 

Captive,  no,  sings  willingly,  465 

Caution  required  at  every  step,/} 

Centuries,  past  and  future,  270 

Challenge,  a,  507 

Chance,  there  is  no,  397  ;  no,  for 
sensible  men,  449  ;  Providence 
gives  us,  376 

Change,  all  things  are  in,  211; 
amuses  the  mind,  79 

Changes,  great,  make  us  younger, 
317 

Character,  a,  272  ;  best  shown  in 
little  things,  439  ;  difficult  to 
discover,  326  ;  how  a  man's 
real,  is  to  be  discovered,  440 ; 
how  a  man  pourtrays  it  most 
vividly,  285  ;  of  a  man,  \m 
shown,  158 ;  real  and  apparent, 
256;  what  forms  it,  325; 
where  it  is  best  formal,  70; 
three  things  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, 326 

Chase,  lively  portraiture  of  war- 
fare, 488 

Cheerfulness  and  peevishness, 
338  ;  cannot  be  forced,  225 ; 
on  the  face,  what  it  denotes, 
289  ;  the  sunny  ray  of  life,  220 

Child,  the,  has  instincts  of  heaven, 
356 ;  the,  never  forgets  his 
mother,  335  ;  in  the  cradle, 
360  ;  how  we  speak  of.  111 ; 
tears  of,  334 

Childhood,  the  world  of,  306, 
321  ;  and  old  age,  308 ;  fear 
should  not  create  the  God  of, 
331 ;  looking  back  to  the 
years  of,  317  ;  season  of,  265, 
333 

Childlike  love,  262  ;  mind,  357 

Children,  89,  122,  140,  450  ;  be- 
ware of  frightening,  333  ; 
happy,  make  happy  men,  28  ; 
how  they  should  be  educated, 
430  ;  how  to  be  treated,  91 ; 
leave  their  parents,  126 ;  live 
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I  only  in  the  present,  97 ;  the 
f  joys  and  sorrows  of,  332 ;  the 
i  naturalness  of,  264  ;  no,  ngly 
t  to  their  parents,  503 ;  re- 
semblance    between     women 

and,  335 
Christian,  the  dying,  238 
Church,  the,  has  a  good  stomach, 

55 
Churchyard,  echo  from,  290 
Churchyard's  peace,  the,  376 
City,  the  greatest  good  fortune 

to  a,  126 
Civilian,  an  underbred,  119 
Coat,  cut  your,  according  to  your 

cloth,  146 
Coming  events,  272 
Comparisons  are  odious,  503 
Conqueror,  a,  482 
Conscience,  the  prayer  of,  372  ; 

void  of  offence,  65  ;  the  worm 

of,  370  ;  the  wormwood,  280  ; 

the  wound  of,  280 
Contempomries,  eminent,  130 
Contempt,  to  submit  to,  77 
Contentment,  spirit  of,  491 
Contest,  result  of  a,  530 
Contradiction,  a  downright,  54 
Control,   everyone  under  some, 

25 
Conversion  of  men,  two  ways  for, 

21  ;  when  it  is  easiest,  325 
Cord,  the  iron  and  silken,  368 
Counterfeit,  123 
Country  and  town  contrasted,  5  ; 

beauty  of,  33  ;  love  of,  529 ; 

man's    natural   element,   98  ; 

life,  pleasures  of,  5,  166,  179, 

613,  517 
Countryman,  the,  290 
Courage  and  modesty,  160  ;  and 

love,  63 
Courtesy,  real    and    pretended, 

389  ;  white-washed,  443     ' 
Courtship,  mode  of,  146 
Coward,  the,  77 
Cowards  die  many  times,  518 


Cradle  and  cofSn,  474 

Creation,  the  whole,  only  an 
-^olian  harp,  303 

Creator,  the,  377 

Creator  orders  all  things  well,  36 

Crime,  every,  has  its  own  aveng- 
ing angel,  396 

Criticism,  263 

Critics,  29,  527,  529,  632  ;  best 
portions  of  a  book  disliked  by, 
533  ;  character  of,  500 

Crowd,  the  fickle,  484 

Crucified,  who  have  been,  44 

Cruelty  condemned  by  every  law, 
474 

Culture,' what  inequality  of,  pro- 
duces, 310 

Cunning  and  confidence,  399 

Curiosity,  why  it  is  implanted  in 
man,  138 

Custom,  man  is  the  creature  of, 
394 

Customs,  strange,  371  ;  deep 
meaning  in  ancient,  379 

Danger,  imminent,  96  ;  when  it 
is  at  hand  the  giant-spirit  is 
called  for,  395 

Day,  the  close  of,  311,  476; 
follows  the  blackest  night,  414 

Days  never  to  be  forgotten,  267 ; 
the  dusk  of  down-gone,  319  ; 
our,  are  numbered,  114 ;  the 
pleasant,  are  now  over,  371 

Dawn,  the,  484 

Dead,  the,  ride  swiftly,  3 ;  the, 
still  live  for  us,  99  ;  thoughts 
of  the,  274 

Death,  the  angel  of,  237 ;  a 
blessing  to  mortals,  348 ;  no 
bugbear  to  the  sage,  146 ; 
how  bitter  is  the  thought  of, 
522  ;  dance  of,  608  ;  the  long 
sleep  of,  402  ;  he  who  would 
win  must  face,  385 ;  is  a 
mighty  mediator,  411 ;  life 
after,  8 ;   maturity  for,  220  ,* 
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only  a  word,  214 ;  sublimes 

the  mortal,  411 
Debtors  and  creditors,  158 
Deceive,  to,  ourselves,  84,  159, 

440 
Decoy,  every  bird  has  its,  124 
Deeds  and  books,  321 
Defects,  no  one  willing  to  confess 

his,  533 
Deity,  the,  238 
Deliverance,  when  will  it  come 

to  this  land,  403 
Delusion,  a  world  of,  155 
Despair  not,  458 
Despotism,  the  cause  of,  24 
Destiny,  146,   360 ;   man  must 

not  attempt  to  guide  the  helm 

of,  377 ;  man  controlled  by, 

100 ;  powers  of,  are  jealous, 

396 
Devil,  the,   49  ;    allow  him  to 

catch    you   by  a  hair,   251 ; 

dally  not  with  the,   393 ;  is 

an   egotist,   49 ;  the  idea  of, 

198 
Died,   many   have,  better    than 

thou,  368 
Difficulties,   where   the    greatest 

are,  160 
Dissimulation  foreign  to  an  in- 
genuous mind,  387 
Divide  and  command,  147 
Dog,  a,  well  brought  .up,  48 
Do,    I,   what  I  may   not    leave 

undone,  402 
Domestic  conversation,   what  is 

the  charm  of,  292 
^Doubt  increases  with  knowledge, 

155 
Dress  does  not  give  knowledge, 

528 
Drink,  the,  is  bad,  370 
Drubbing,  refreshing  at  times  to 

give  some  men  a,  273 
Duty,  378  ;  what  is^  147 
Dying,  the,  236 
Dying  principle,  there  is  none,  9 


Each   other,    how    we    wouM 

best  know,  151 
Eagle,  the,  351 
Early  associati9ns,  love  of,  110, 

182,  452  ;  times,  investigatioiis 

into,  194  ;  years,  322,  460 
Earnest  thinkers,  150 
Earth    and    the    heart  of  mas, 

311 ;   the  great  of  this,  74 ; 

beautiful  is  God's,  181 
Earthly  life,  the  proper  springs 

of,  133 
Earth's  abyss,  232 
Earthquake,  an,  241 
Education,    112,      190  ;     when 

should  be  the   first  seeds  of, 

325 ;  what  a  system  o^  most 

provide  for,  322 
Egotist,  the  devil  is  an,  49 
Elocution,  42 
Emotions,  loving,  269 
Emperor,  promise  of,  3 
Employed,  better  to  be,  159 
Employment  makes  the  time  pass 

pleasantly,  34 
Empty-brained,  269 
End,  everything  with  a  beginning 

has  an,  227 
Enemy,  to  place  confidence  in  ar., 

449 
Energetic,  the,  and  the  lazy,  4 -It! 
Enigmas  in  the  world,  151 
Enjoy  the  present,  13,  83,  181 
EnjojTnent,  how  it  arises,  217: 

no,  is  transitory,  107 
Ennui,  433 

Ennui  and  labour,  258 
Enthusiasm,  149 
Enthusiast,  the,  369,  377 
Envy,  498,  519 
Equal,  all  cannot  be,  88 
Equality  of  all  conditions,  124 
Err,  men  who  never,  155 
Error  and  truth,  153 
Error,  sea  of,  46 
Eternity  gives  nothing  back,  345^: 

everything  has  an  influence  on 
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man's,  324 ;  what  thou  doest 
is  done  for,  343 

Europe,  whitewashed  courtesy 
of,  443 

Evangelical  churches,  214 

Eve,  the  hues  of,  245 

Evening,  an,  to  every  day,  448 

Everyone  as  Gk)d  made  him,  495 

Everything  comes  to  an  end^  147 

£ver]rthing  passing  away,  380 

Everything,  to  pretend  to  under- 
stand, 526 

Evil,  every,  wears  itself  out,  171 

Evil  spirits,  378 

Evils  of  life,  bulwarks  against 
the,  191 ;  distant,  are  magni- 
fied, 401 

Excellent,  the,  79 

Example,  298 ;  better  than  pre- 
cept, 16 

Experience,  459 

Explain,  to,  one's-self  guardedly, 
293 

Explanations,  long,  93 

Eye,  the,  is  a  noble  gift  of 
heaven,  403 

Fable  is  the  world  of  love,  391 

Face,  the  expression  of  the, 
speaks,  440 

Fair  lady,  a,  237 

Faith,  a  homely,  private  capital, 
152 ;  and  love,  428 ;  and 
knowledge,  134 

Faithless,  the,  346 

Falsehood,  woe  to,  64,  294 

Fame  is  the  noblest  of  human 
possessions,  348 ;  is  the  in- 
heritance of  the  few  noble, 
15  ;  posthumous,  225 ;  to 
gain,  without  knowledge,  526 

Fancy  and  sickness,  278  ;  the 
poet's,  347;  power  of,  14, 
198 ;  what  it  accomplishes, 
274 ;  we  tremble  often  at  a, 
393 

Fate  is  eternal  truth,  174  ;  much 

2 


must  be  left  to,  27  ;  the  future 
dependent  on,  95 ;  the  voice 
of,  392  ;  what  it  does  to  man, 
278,  461 
Fates,  the,  and  Furies,  292 
Father    and    Son,    the    eternal, 
230  ;  the  joy  of,  in  seeing  his 
family  saved,  354 ;  the  words 
of  a,  in  the  privacy  of  home, 
321 
Fatherland,  404 
Fathers  and  children,  424 
Father's  joy,  a,  354 
Faults  of  ourselves  and  others, 

128 
Fear,  373 ;  has  many  eyes,  496 
Feeling  prompts,  42 
Feelings    and    principles,   337 ; 
grave,  torpid,  44 ;  the  noblest, 
196 ;  strong,  305 
Fine  people,  tiie  conversation  of, 

295 
Finish  what  we  have  to  do,  246 
Fire  of  wondrous  use,  353 
Firm,  the,  in  will,  146 
Fisherman's  boat,  the,  402 
Flatter,  easier  than  to  pndse,  270 
Flowers  are  air-woven  children  of 
light,  257  ;  the  wild,  gathered 
in  our  youth,  332 
Flute,  the,  148 
Folly  of  others,   101 ;   what  it 

earns,  415,  443 
Fool,  the  advice  of,  252  ;  descrip- 
tion of,  477 ;  the,  in  comedy, 
499 ;  a,  may  shine  for  once, 
525 ;  obligations  to  a,  120 
Fools  and  modest  people  are  in- 
nocuous, 120 ;  at  great  parties, 
308 ;  reasoning,  456 ;  who  can 
endure  the  laughter  of,  92 ;  the 
worst  of  thieves,  160 
Force  is  a  fearful  thing,  404 
Forethought,  prudent,  410 
Forgetfulness,  the  sea  of,  175 
Forgotten,  we  are  soon,  109 
Former  scenes,  to  recall,  135 

N 
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Portiaiate,  the,  should  extol  for- 
tune, 76 
Fortime,  change  o^  106;  every 
man  the  maker  of  his  own, 
200;    the  highest,   150;    on 
the  summit,  one  abides   not 
long,  ia6 
Fortmies  of  men  like  flowers,  472 
Fountain,  description  of  a,  470 
Free,  how  men  may  become,  24 
Free-will,  11 ;  and  necessity,  199 
Freedom  and  equality,  results  of, 
354 ;  a  fine  word,  98  ;  only  in 
the  land  of  dreams,  360  ;  on 
the  mountains,  411 
French,  a  true  German  hates  the, 

53 
Friend,  an  absent,  81 ;  conversa- 
tion of  a,  483 ;  counsel  of  a 
present,   64 ;  no,   can  be  re- 
placed,  422 ;  a  real,  176 ;  a, 
who  is,  22 
Friends,  70  ;  intimate,  421  ;  real, 
22  ;  to  be  reserved  to  our,  523 
Friendship,  276,  349  ;  and  love, 
185  ;  love,  and  pity,  259  ;  no 
despotism  in,    422  ;    proof  of 
true,  82  ;  the  most  intimate, 
421  ;  with  the  wicked,  175 
Future,  the,  371  ;  and  present, 
214  ;   deeds,  63 ;   we  like  to 
look  into,  118 

Gathered,  to  be,  to  his  fathers, 

117 
Generation,  the  present,  361 
Generous  minds,  496 
Genius,  104,  137  ;■  original,  few 

men  of,  16  ;  the  lamp  of,  366 
Genuine,  the,  remains  unchanged, 

38 
Germans  and  French,  53,  141 
Gift,  the  will  and  not  the,  254 
Gifts  from  on  high,  143 
Girls  and  young  men,  133 
Gives,  he,  twice,  147 
Gladnass,  flowers  of,  315 


Goal  for  men,  22 

God,  240,  313  ;  certamtyof  a,  6 ; 
every  event  is  tiie  decisicHi  o^ 
395  ;  a,  in  our  breast,  78  ;  in- 
scrutable decrees  o^  192; 
never  deserts  the  brave,  403 ; 
revrards  the  good  in  this  life, 
253  ;  there  is  a,  6,  357  ;  every- 
thing proclaims  the  glory  of, 
479 ;  is  omnipresent,  4 ;  to 
punish,  406  ;  an  idle  dream, 
235 ;  the  word,  directs  the 
eyes  upward,  327 

Godlike,  the,  in  man,  162 

Godless  people,  121  ^ 

God's  acre,  290 

Gods  know  what  is  good  for  ns, 
63  ;  rule  supreme,  66 

Gone  is  gone,  3 

Gold,  all  is  not,  that  glitters,  447 

Golden  age,  the,  72,  493 

Good  advice,  to  be  able  to  follow, 
156  ;  and  bad  men,  295  ;  deed, 
a,  473  ;  doing,  33  ;  the,  lies 
near  us,  163 ;  man,  a,  41  ; 
men,  every  land  bears,  254  ; 
will,  122  ;  the,  will  never  die, 
523  ;  qualities,  248  ;  seat, 
523  ;  will  and  courage,  76  ; 
woman,  heart  of  a,  314 

Government,  what  is  best,  157 

Graces,  many  fair  gifts  but  with- 
out the,  71 

Grave,  the,  296,  341  ;  a  work- 
shop of  nature,  176  ;  the  limit 
of  all  creation,  164 

Gravity  gives  the  appearance  of 
capacity,  525 

Great  men,  137 

Great,  the,  on  the  billows  of  life, 
96  ;  the  curse  of  the,  407  ;  the, 
are  but  men,  125 

Greeks,  the,  156 

Green,  the  colour  which  Grod  flings 
on  the  world,  488 

Grief,  how  to  conquer,  78  ;  secret, 
301 
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Grim  game,  349 

Guilt,  different  degrees  of,  367 

Gulfs,  deepest,  in  ourselves,  84 

Hair,  a,  throws  its  shadow,  151 

Happiness  and  unhappiness,  184, 
192;  dances  in  the  chUd,  333  ; 
how  it  is  procured,  215 ;  no 
perfect,  in  the  world,  26 ;  on 
what  it  depends,  191 ;  true, 
what  it  is,  26 ;  springs  from 
moderation,  87;  what  is  beauty 
without,  466  ;  where,  9 

Happy  being,  a,  249 ;  the,  be- 
lieve not  in  miracles,  139  ; 
children  make  happy  men,  28 ; 
the,  number  not  the  hours, 
391 ;  secrecy  is  for  the,  399  ; 
wa^^  to  become,  316 

Harangue,  long,  386 

Harmony  in  inner  nature  of  man, 
193 

Hatred  and  envy,  153 ;  the 
greatest,  is  quie^  301 

Hay,  make,  while  the  sun  shines,  82 

Head,  confusion  in  the,  51 

Health  the  foundation  of  physical 
happiness,  169 

Heai-t,  the,  248,  250  ;  courtesy 
of,  120;  a  busied,  291;  a 
female,  often  like  marble,  276 ; 
is  wax  to  receive  and  marble 
to  retain,  505;  the,  has  ebb 
and  flow,  167 ;  we  ought  to 
listen  to  our  own,  400  ;  of 
men,  what  closes  the,  173  ;  a 
wounded,  not  easily  cured,  82 ; 
we  should  not  trust  too  much 
our,  248;  a  real  hatred  in  a 
good,  288  ;  the,  makes  us  sons 
and  brothers,  360 ;  sickness 
of,  79 

Heaven,  every  beautiful  gift  of, 
is  evanescent,  346  ;  grateful 
thought  to,  248 ;  words  of, 
have  not  a  double  meaning, 
62 ;  tempt  not,  349  ;  far  verge 


of,  230 ;  ways  of,  256 ;  will 
of,  rail  not  at,  4 

Heavens,  beauty  of,  186  ;  the 
starry,  200 

Hell,  approach  to,  234 ;  entrance 
of,  243 

High,  gifts  from  on,  143 ;  intel- 
lectual qualities  in  all  classes, 
426  ;  principle,  man  of,  20 

Historians,  492 

History,  a  sacred  kind  of  writing, 
499 

Holy,  everything,  is  before  what 
is  unholy,  331 ;  the,  only  is 
beautiful  346 

Home,  208 ;  a  happy,  61 ;  to 
dine  at,  402 

Homely  cares,  56 

Homer,  no  second,  172 ;  the  sun 
of,  shines  upon  us  still,  352 

Honest,  the,  and  the  rogue,  361 

Honour  is  lost,  173  ;  is  a  sacred 
place,  478  ;  posts  of,  277 

Hope,  359,  460 ;  ceases  in  old 
age,  270 ;  sent  to  the  unfor- 
tunate, 402 ;  to,  is  better  than 
to  despair,  80 

Hopes,  a  day  fuU  of,  298 

Hours,  the  shell  o^  that  have 
flown  away,  297 

Human  destiny,  grand  course  of, 
224  ;  kindness,  the  milk  of, 
406 ;  race,  weakness  of,  62, 
89  ;  voices,  music  of,  246 

Humanity  heard  by  all,  67 

Humility,  gentle,  408 

Hurricane,  a,  240 

Husband  and  wife,  140 

Hypocrite,  a  pious,  254 

Hypocrites,  1,  150 

Ibtcus,  the  cranes  of,  349 
Idea,  a  beautiful,  372  ;  a  clever, 

390 
Ignoramus,  the  envious,  136 
Ignorance,  bustling,  nothing  more 

frightful,  157 
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Ignorant,  the,  162 
lU-hnmour,  tiie  cause  of,  91 
HI,  to  do,  is  easy  to  learn,  506 
Imagination  without  taste,  159 
Imaginings,  dark,  477 
Immortal,  the,  in  the  calmness  of 

strength,  236 
Immortality  of  men,  8  ;  the  feel- 
ing of,  435 
Impossible,  the,  is  possible,  247 
Impossibilities,  413 
Improvement  is  a  duty,  142 
Incidents  in  a  play,  38 
Incompatible  things,  16 
Indebted,  those,  to  us,  158 
Indifference  instead  of  love,  252 
Individual,  no    really    existing, 

can  die,  6 
Individuality,  285 
Individuals  and  the  race  of  man, 

375 
Indolent,  the,  420 
Inequality  of   culture,  what  it 

causes,  310 
Infant  spirits,  232 
Infernal  princes,  234 
Infinite,  the,  812 ;  the,  and  men, 

50 
Ingratitude  is  a  proof  of  weak- 
ness, 154 
Inheritance,  enjoy  thy,  45 
Inner-man,  the  noblest  parts  of 

the,  309 
Innovation,  rage  for,  376 
Inquisitive   and   empty-brained, 

269 
Insignificance  of  man,  375 
Instant,  an,  decides  man's  fate 

142 
Intellect,  the  march  of,  54  ;  the 

commanding,  should  be  king, 

395 
Intellectual,  high,  qualities  in  all 

classes,  426 
Irish  character,  157 
Iron  and  silken  cord,  368 


Jealoubt,  cancer  o^  314 ;  thou 

magnifier  of  trifles,  365;  the 

toad  o^  276 
Jest,  when  does  it  lose  its  powo*, 

365 
Jesting  on  a  name  not  allowable, 

128 
Journey,  the  first,  262 
Joy,   344 ;    followed    by   grief; 

484 ;   makes   ns  giddy,  249 ; 

mortal,  ever  on  the  wing,  408 ; 

renunciation  of,  T^ 
Joys  and  sorrows,  283 
Judas,  242 
Judgment,  109  ;    day,  signs  of^ 

515 
Justice,  370,  519 

Kant  and  his  commentators,  358 
Keepsake,  a,  249 
Kind  purpose,  a,  sometimes  con- 
strains unwillingly,  71 
King,  a  dethroned,  97 
Kings  should  be  merciful,  473 
Know,  to,  little,  155 
Knowledge,  what  is,  44 

Laboub  is  renown,  354  ;  what  it 
does,  463 

Lady,  hair  of,  516  ;  fair,  237, 
460 

Land,  the,  where  the  lemon-trees 
bloom,  103  ;  when  will  deliver- 
ance come  to  this,  403 

Late,  you  come,  385 

Laws,  93 ;  and  necessity,  60 ; 
descend  like  an  hereditary  dis- 
ease, 51 

Laughing,  249  ;  too  much,  307 

Learning,  men  of  real,  530 

Leave-taking,  307 

Letter,  a,  183 

Letters  without  virtue,  502 

Liberty,  a  precious  gift,  504 

Life,  99,  347;  after  death,  7; 
and  death,  436  ;  cares  of,  44  ; 
changes  of,  186,  520  ;  close  of. 
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202  ;  conduct  throtigh,  17  ; 
the  drama,  362  ;  the  dream  of, 
when  it  is  over,  305 ;  depths 
of,  40 ;  drink  and  foi^et  the 
bitters  of,  348  ;  earnestness  of, 
208 ;  events  of,  18, 269 ;  every 
living  thing  rejoices  in,  169 
firmness  in  trials  of,  186 
flowers  of,  are  visionary,  91 
the  game  of,  when  does  it  look 
cheerful,  391 ;  the  grey  and 
green  of,  52 ;  of  man,  great 
moments  in  the,  397 ;  how  a 
man  must  act  in,  148 ;  how 
everyone  regards  his  own,  326 ; 
an  intemperate,  83 ;  the  in- 
coming and  outgoing  of,  276  ; 
is  an  advancing  towards  an- 
nihilation, 197 ;  is  like  the 
olive,  265  ;  is  lovely,  378 ;  is 
not  the  highest  good,  412  ;  to 
live  merely  for,  96 ;  of  man, 
246,  408 ;  the  May  of,  only 
blooms  once,  345 ;  the  morn- 
ing-redness of,  268 ;  the  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  evening  of,  298  ; 
moves  on  in  spite  of  us,  350  ; 
path  of,  187,  210;  is  the 
pledge  of  life,  86  ;  regarded  as 
a  sea,  193 ;  regarded  as  a 
casket,  214 ;  sacred  possessions 
of,  71 ;  seasons  of,  301 ;  short 
pilgrimage  of,  244 ;  stage  of, 
367  ;  the  sunny  side  of,  379  ; 
teaches  man  his  genuine  worth, 
75 ;  the  toils  of,  83 ;  trials 
and  reverses  of,  185 ;  an  use- 
less, 60  ;  vanity  of  this,  510  ; 
waves  of,  277 ;  the  web  of, 
101 ;  web  of,  woven  of  neces- 
sity and  chance,  101 ;  on  the 
wing,  295 ;  what  is,  469  ; 
what  our  conduct  ought  to 
be  through,  17 ;  a  worldly, 
309 
Light  and  shade,  116 ;  the 
greater  and  the  lesser,  40 


Lightnings  do  not  always  sleep 
458 

Live  and  let  live,  37,  383 

Lived,  I  have,  and  have  loved, 
392 

Lost,  sufferings  of,  481 

Love,  33,  75,  352,  477  j  an  ab- 
sorbing idea  shuts  out,  282 ; 
cannot  be  concealed  from 
women,  277 ;  childlike,  262  ; 
dies  oftener  of  excess  than 
hunger,  318  ;  effects  of,  180  ; 
eye  of,  never  darkened,  461 ; 
fable  is  the  world  of,  391  ; 
feathers  of,  293 ;  is  all  risk, 
113 ;  lessens  woman's  delicacy, 
271 ;  no  use  to  shut  the  door 
against,  508 ;  ripening,  is  the 
stillest,  274 ;  sick  mind,  the, 
56,  466;  the  star  of,  279; 
trifles  are  the  provender  of, 
318 ;  true,  fears  no  winter, 
445 ;  vengeful  power  of,  491 ; 
what  mi^es  it  sweet,  314 ; 
without  marriage,  291 

Love's  world  is  fable,  391 

Lover,  the,  and  the  husband,  251 

Lovers,  57 ;  the  hours  seem 
miserably  long  to  the,  56 ; 
room  enough  in  the  smallest 
cot  for,  346 

Lovest,  what  thou,  that  thou 
livest,  10 

Loving  emotions,  269 

Loyalty  and  honour,  473 

Lower  orders,  culture  of,  154, 
170  ;  creation  contrasted  with 
man,  433 

Lowly  virtue,  deeds  of,  241 

Maid,  the  way  to  woo  a,  369 
Maiden,  a  wandering,  144  ;  the, 
J  >  and  the  matron,  336 ;  a  loving, 

what  she  does,  279 
Maidens  as  doves  of  passage,  279 
Majority,  the  voice  of  tiie,  no 

proof  of  justice,  379, 
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Make  hay  while  the  son  shmes, 
82 

Man,  an  agreeable,  115 ;  and 
nature,  309  ;  and  woman  con- 
trasted, 86  ;  body  and  spirit 
of,  171 ;  not  bom  to  misery, 
30  ;  can  do  much  for  himself, 
216  ;  the  cautious,  405 ;  the 
central  point  of  human  action, 
204  ;  circumstances  often  make 
the,  14 ;  of  consequence  ac- 
cording as  he  acts,  126  ;  the 
creature  of  custom,  394 ;  in 
error  is  terrible,  165  ;  early 
forgotten,  274 ;  essential  fea- 
tures of,  cannot  be  changed, 
190  ;  eternity  of  everything 
has  an  influence  on,  324  ;  ex- 
cited to  exertion  by  example, 
282  ;  every,  comes  to  an  end, 
147  ;  every,  has  a  rainy  comer 
of  his  life,  289  ;  every,  the 
maker  of  his  own  fortune,  200  ; 
every,  is  the  son  of  his  own 
works,  492  ;  every,  should  act 
in  consistence  with  himself, 
396;  faith  of,  58;  faU  of, 
effect  of  the,  231  ;  fate  of,  7  ; 
an  instant  decides  the  fate  of, 
142  ;  the  fates  of,  are  balanced, 
365  ;  free  by  birthright,  357  ; 
it  is  not  good  for  him  to  be 
alone,  421 ;  is  great  or  little 
by  his  own  will,  400  ;  the  good, 
68  ;  a  happy,  152  ;  has  time 
enough  for  everything,  128  ; 
hidden  powers  in,  439  ;  with 
hopes  realised,  105  ;  how  he 
best  pourtrays  his  character, 
285  ;  how  he  may  best  employ 
himself,  417  ;  how  he  must 
act  in  life,  148  ;  how  he  shows 
his  importance,  126  ;  how  his 
gieatness  is  to  be  estimated, 
432 ;  an  imitative  animal,  398 ; 
immortality  of,  8  ;  the  inde- 
pendent,  94  ;    as   individuals 


and  in  the  mass ;  211,  315 ; 
insignificance  of,  375  ;  an  irre 
solute,  100  ;  is  easily  forgotten, 
274  ;  is  liable  to  error,  41 ;  is 
like  a  ball,  405  ;  is  made  of 
filth,   364 ;    is   a  wild  beast, 
437  ;  judges  with  his  own  pre- 
conceived ideas,  222 ;  life  of; 
how  miserable,  521  ;  life  .of, 
how  changeable,  520  ;  life  of; 
here    has    two    and    a   half 
minutes,  296  ;  the  lot  of,  183 ; 
lower  creation  contrasted  with, 
433  ;  of  merit  patronised  by  a 
blockhead,  120  ;  the  mind  of; 
is  contracted  within,  a  naiiow 
circle,  882  ;  natnre  of,  cannot 
be  changed,   190 ;  never  re- 
turns, 261 ;  no  pang  is  perma- 
nent with,   401  ;    powers  of; 
how    they    degenerate,   285 ; 
the,  regardless  of  law,  253; 
a  religious,   330  ;  remains  at 
last  alone,  204  ;  renowned  in 
song,   67  ;  sad  fate  of,  103  ; 
selfishness  of,  284  ;  should  not 
be  like   a  fungus,   140  ;  two 
souls  in,  47  ;  sentence-passing, 
59  ;    of  the   smallest  mental 
powers,   148  ;   soul   of,    173 ; 
a  strong  will  necessary  in,  417 ; 
tears   of,    163  ;    thoughts   of, 
grow  by  certain  laws,  398  ;  a 
tide  in  the  afl&urs    of,   448 ; 
troubled  life  of,  447  ;  the,  true 
to  himself,  160  ;  the  unthink- 
ing, 399 ;  vain,  314 ;  particular 
vocation  of,  18  ;  a  weak,  189  ; 
what  he  reconciles  himself  to, 
223 ;  what  he  has   are  gifts, 
459  ;  what  closes  the  heart  of, 
173  ;  the,  who  has  satisfied  the 
best  of  his  time,   382  ;  who 
fears  nothing,  361  ;  the  will  of, 
makes  his  fortune,  384  ;  wis- 
dom of,  appears  in  his  actions, 
342 ;  wishes  of,  102  ;  the  wise. 
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143 ;  the,  with  a  great  purpose 
and  fixed  idea,  316  ;  a,  without 
pretensions,  23 
Mankind  dijfficult  to  know,  375  ; 
the  destinies  of,  are  balanced, 
365  ;  the  history  o^  434 
Many,  pleasing  the,  350 
Marriages  are  made  in  heaven,141 
Master,  it  is  well  to  know  the 

whinis  of,  145 
May  of  life  only  blooms  once, 

345  ;  morning,  165,  461 
Mean  companions  of  youth,  102 
Meaning,  let  it  be  clear,  525 
Medicine  not  poison,  254 
Men  and  women,  difference  of, 
73,  114,  423  ;  and  gods,  to 
fight  against,  196  ;  ^e  com- 
mon race  of,  52  ;  deride  what 
they  cannot  understand,  48 ; 
different  feelings  of,  155  ;  dif- 
ferent lives  of,  14 ;  earnest- 
thinking,  150 ;  employ,  accord- 
ing to  their  gifts,  83  ;  exer- 
tions of,  107  ;  full  of  love  and 
hatred,  267 ;  great  and  intel- 
lectual, 269  ;  have  a  double 
part  to  play,  129  ;  how  they 
act,  476  ;  irreligious,  121 ;  like 
bullets,  269  ;  like  sheep  in 
some  things,  273  ;  most,  are  of 
limited  faculties,  113 ;  are 
notched  long  before  felling, 
318  ;  only  to  be  subdued  by 
men,  265  ;  the  peijuries  of, 
365  ;  of  prudent  energy,  149 ; 
powers  different  in,  29  ;  praise 
as  interest  sways,  527  ;  some, 
bom  to  command^  387  ;  some, 
smooth  and  slippery  like  glass, 
291 ;  of  talent,  how  the  public 
act  towards,  108 ;  vain,  314  ; 
virtuous,  111 ;  and  women, 
difference  between  nature  of, 
183 ;  words  of,  often  bolder 
than  their  deeds,  886 ;  who 
fears  them,  70 


Mental  qualities,  15 

Merchant  authors,  528 

Mercy,  414 

Merit  and  fortune  united,  59  ; 
for  an  act,  193 

Might  makes  right,  383 

Mind,  an  ardent,  50  ;^a  childlike, 
357 ;  external  forms  are  the 
trappings  of,  364 ;  the  far- 
seeing,  61 ;  a  firm  and  constant, 
468 ;  that  is  forming,  40 ; 
images  deeply  imprinted  on 
the,  255  ;  tongue  of,  is  the  pen, 
503 

Minds,  upright,  are  like  straight 
roads,  339  ;  generous,  496 

Miracle  the  pet  child  of  faith,  45 

Miserable,  the  presence  of,  122 

Misery,  man  not  bom  to,  30 ;  is 
ever3rwhere,  401 

Misfortune,  idea  of,  203 ;  and 
beauty  united,  480 ;  that  we 
see,  113  ;  is  the  touchstone  of 
human  excellence,  27 

Misfortunes  of  his  neighbours, 
man  rejoices  in  the,  138  ;  never 
come  alone,  135 ;  sent  by 
heaven,  496 

Mistake  and  falsehood,  151 

Mistress,  an  unfaithful,  511 ' 

Misunderstandings,  result  of,  88 

Mob,  tumults  among  the,  95 ; 
the,  vicious  and  unprincipled, 
505 

Moderation  often  called  coldness, 
76 

Modest,  the,  and  vain,  61  ;  the 
really,  302 

Momentous  words,  to  speak 
calmly,  62 

Moments,  how  many  already  past, 
256 

Monarchical  form  of  govemment, 
438 

Moon,  reflections  on  the,  55 

Moonlight,  45 

Moor,  &e,  has  done  his  work,  868r 
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Moral  pofeetibility,  18 

Monlly,  to  innk,  188 

More  tUngs  in  heaTen  and  earth, 
460 

Mortal  pdnt»  the,  878 ;  things 
decay,  66 

Mother,  Joy  of;  299 

Mothflni,884 

Moontabifl,  freedom  on  the,  411 

Much,  he  who  knows,  266 

Mnttitiide^  a  blind  nnwieldy 
monater,  866 ;  the,  cannot  do 
withont  clerer  people,  154; 
the  fickle,  880 ;  tiio,  and  the 
few,  870 ;  intoxication  of  mnl- 
titiide  by,  288 ;  the  judgment 
o^  879 ;  what  it  prisBs,  95 

Mnaic^  the  real  mooidightin  every 
S^oomy  night  of  life,  289;  soft, 
459 

Mystifications,  an  amnsement  of 
idle  people,  124 

Nation,  maturity  of,  161  ; 
honour  of  a,  418 

Nations  blossom  and  fade,  172 

Natural  gifts,  to  eigoy  in  silence, 
135 

Nature,  444;  all  death  in,  is 
birth,  8  ;  and  rules,  89,  453 ; 
course  of,  209  ;  creation,  dajrs 
of,  277 ;  discord  of,  258  ; 
every,  puts  forth  its  own  fruit, 
288  ;  tiie  inner  spirit  of,  166 ; 
lovely  as  in  days  of  old,  177 ; 
man's  inmost,  75  ;  man  always 
returns  to,  124 ;  the  maturity, 
161 ;  a  musical  instrument, 
261 ;  no  one  can  lay  aside  his 
own,  70 ;  a  noble,  68 ;  power  of, 
to  soothe  the  soul,  462];  quiet 
joys  of,  410 ;  revives  in  spring, 
348;  richness  of,  228;  what 
it  does  for  man,  263 ;  what  lies 
in,  203;  what  it  has  given, 
361 

Necessity  commands  with  iron 


hand,  65 ;  stem  is  the  on-kok, 
898 
New  passian,  %    182;    Testa- 
ment, 49 
Nest-life,  the  echo  of  the,  808 
Nic^t  comes  when  no  man  can 

work,  162 
Nightingale,  melody  od^  511 
Night-life,  immoral,  807 
No  rest  in  this  world,  88 
Nobility,    factitious,    186;    the 

soul's,  76 ;  true,  19 
Noble,  the,  to  appreciate^  78; 
and  ignoble,  446;  the  luqM 
o^  401 ;  how  anythinc^  can 
be  performed,  868;  the^  an 
image  of  Gk>d,  447 ;  progenir 
tors,  62;  what  distinguishes 
the,  from  the  ignoble^  447 
Noblest,  what  is,  conceals  itself 

804 
Nothings,  mere,  840 
Novelty  loses  ite  zest,  868 
Numbers  give  courage,  890 
Numbered,  our  days  are,  114 

Occupation  makes  time  short, 

482 
Ocean,  the  swell  of,  241 
Oddities  in  the  world,  57 
Old,  the,  160,  157 
Old  age,  213 ;  of  women,  270 ; 

characteristic  of,  226 
Old  story  but  ever  new,  167 
Old  thoughts  in  the  newest  books, 

320 
Old,  the,   what    privilege    they 

lose,  157  ;  one  heart,  one  race, 

404 
Opinions,  different,  119 
Opportunity,  the,  is  good,  405 
Orator,  good  sense  necessary  to 

an,  43 
Organisation,  much  depends  on 

our,  27 
Original  thinker,  and  the  opposite, 

429 
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Others,  apt  to  compare  ourselves 

with,  92 
Our  own,  we  love,  169 
Ourselves,  we  deceive,  84,  159 ; 

the  deepest  gulf  in,   84  ;  to 

take  too  much  care  of,  127  ; 

not  to  think  too  much  of,  152 ; 

what  we  cannot  acknowledge 

to,  85 
Outside  appearance,  529 

Pain,  we  ought  to  resist,  188 

Painter,  difficulties  of,  250 

Painting,  nature's  gift,  250  ;  has 
its  limits,  250 

Pappenheimers,  399 

Passion  pourtrayed  in  the  face, 
488;  a  new,  132;  what  it 
does,  302 

Passions  of  man,  100 

Past  is  eternal,  182;  memory 
of  the,  210 ;  the  sin-stains  of 
the,  327  ;  times  long,  372 

Patience,  173 ;  every  fashion 
overcome  by,  471 ;  is  our 
best  lesson,  409 

Patriot's  blood,  the,  351 

Patriotism  in  time  of  peace,  132 

Paul  Pry,  255 

Peace  and  quietness,  403 ;  de- 
lights of,  408 ;  the  natural 
tone  of  a  well-regulated  mind, 
213 ;  no,  near  wicked  neigh- 
bours, 406 

Peaceful  citizen,  the,  123 

Peculiarity,  149 

Pedigrees  of  people,  500 

Pen  is  the  tongue  of  the  mind,  503 

People,  general  belief  oi^  375; 
the  great  mass  of,  ever  the 
same,  323  ;  the  sovereignty  of 
the,  is  an  absurdity,  437 

Philip's  horsemanship,  485 

Pilgrim,  the,  counts  not  the 
distance,  401 

Pious  wish,  the,  prized  in  heaven, 
380 


Plants  and  flowers  may  form  a 

diary  for  us,  125 
Pleasure,  true,  418 ;  pluck  not 

the  forbidden  fruit  of,  350 
Pleasures  are   like   pine-apples, 

265  ;  of  rare  occurrence,  101 
Poesy,  505 ;  disdaining  the  voice 

of,  82 
Poet,  the,  and  historian,  499 ;  and 

painter,  not  made  by  rules,  455. ; 

the,  and  deeds  of  fame,  71 ; 

the  entranced,  68 ;  power  of, 

39,  84, 412 ;  the  youthful,  527 
Poets,  modem,  mix  much  water 

with  their  ink,  159 
Poetry,  502 ;  true,  131 
Polar  regions,  231 
Political  liberty,  25 
Poor  man,  advice  of,  523 
Popular  breath,  63 
Port,  easy  to  advise  in  the,  402 
Poverty  and  impoverishment,  271 
Power,  feeling  of,  362 
Powers,  the  development  of  our, 

103 
Praise  for  what  you  have  not,  524 
Pray  for,  what  we  ought  to,  2 
Prayer,  226 ;  the  gift  of,  251 ; 

the  most  perfect,  248 
Preacher,  the  best,   is  he  who 

lives  well,  503 
Predestination,  161 
Present,  the,   421 ;  the,   enjoy, 

181  ;  the  mighty,  415  ;   mo- 
ment is  a  powerful  deity,  82 
Presentiments,  129 
Presents  to  women,  55 
Pretence,  people  of,  88 
Pride  and  poverty,  251 ;  noble, 

271 ;  proper,  220 
Problems,  difficult,  191 
Procrastination,  451 
Profit  and  pleasure,  38 
Proper  tone,  how  it  is  learned,  383 
Proselytising  spirit,  21 
Prosperous  days,  succession  of, 

146 
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Providence     does    not     favoxur 

individuals,  205 
Public,  he  who  serves,  is  a  poor 

creature,    147 ;    the,    like    a* 

woman,  161 
Purity,  live  in,  348 
Purpose   once   made  known   is 

out  of  our  power,  86 

Rabble,  the,  77 

Bace,  a  new,  is  springing  up, 
404 ;  I  am  the  last  of  my,  404 

Ba^  fears  no  leader,  400 

Banks,  division  of,  358 

Beaders,  452 

Beading,  art  of,  106 

Becitation,  good,  224 

Becreation  necessary,  499 

Belatives  and  friends,  neglect  of, 
106 

Religion,  fighting  for,  413 ;  how 
a  child  is  to  be  taught,.  381 ; 
in  the  early  ages,  428 ;  is  the 
learning  of  Gk)d,  329 ;  im- 
planted in  the  very  nature  of 
man,  218 ;  living,  332 ;  what 
it  is,  328 ;  wlmt  power  its 
doctrines  exercise  on  man, 
426  ;  proper  views  of,  188 

Religions,  two  true,  159 

Religious,  the,  and  worldly  man 
contrasted,  303,  330 

Remembrance,  no,  that  is  not 
obliterated,  495 

Remembrances  last  longer  than 
present  reality,  279 

Repetition  is  the  mother  of 
study,  324 

Resignation  and  contentment,  195 

Resolution,  a,  once  communi- 
cated, is  beyond  thy  power,  86 

Respect,  how  it  arises,  195 

Rest,  315  ;  to,  beside  thoife  we 
loved,  117 

Restraints  to  be  borne,  375 

Revenge  is  barren  of  itself,  406 

Revolutions  necessary,  170 


Rich  men,  188 

Right  man  in  the  right  place,  388 
Righteous,  no  one  is,  65 
Rigour,  excessive,  misses  its  aim, 

405 
Rock,  a  hanging,  480 
Rogue,    the,    has    always    the 

advantage,  97 
Rome  by  night,  280 
Rule,  to,  one's-self,  82 

Sabbath's  stilly  hour,  46 
Sacrifice,  a,  for  an  after-advafi- 

tage,  116 
Sacrifices  in  little  things,  114 
Sand,  thy,  is  run,  406 
Satan,  233 
Scholar,  a,  has  no  ennui,  300 ; 

a  travelling,  49 
Scholars,  hardships  of,  497 
Scholiasts,  526 
Science,  the  real  man  of,  430 
Scruples,  rigid,  65 
Sculpture,  taste  for,  201 
Sea,    description    of  the,   222 ; 

waves  of,  84,  206 
Seat,  he  who  has  a  good,  523 
Secret,  a,  289 ;    a,  told  to  the 

fair  sex,  306 
Seeming  and  reality,  360 
Self-accusations,  104 
Self-conceit  and  self-depreciation, 

149 
Self-conceit  and  vanity,  122 
Self -conquest,  340 
Self-denial,  22 
Self-examination,  22 
Self-government,  82 
Self-government,  man  cannot  be 

trusted  to,  400 
Self-interest,  the  world  governed 

by,  395 
Self-knowledge    is  the   road  to 

virtue,  302 
Selfishness,  134 
Sense,  dangerous  to  have  more, 

than  our  neighbours,  454 
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Senses,  to  lose  one's,  258 

Sensitive,  the,  119 

Sepulchres  of  the  dead,  233 

Shades,  deep,  93 

Shakespeare,  105 

Shine,  to,  in  an  inferior  line,  526 

Ship,  beauty  of,  478 

Sickness,  260 

Siege,  miseries  of,  506 

SUence,  85,  454 

Silly  act,  100 

Sincerity,  perfect,  comports  only 

with  virtue,  305 
Singularity,  affecting,  108 
Slander,  tongue  of,  3 
Slaughter  rather  than  a  fight, 

413 
Slave,  a,  157 
Slavery,  man  easily  accustomed 

to,  66 
Slaves,  Gk>d  made  no,  1 
Sleep  and  death,  308,  435;   a 

balmy  blessing,  87  ;  blessings 

to  him  who  invented,  504  ;  of 

innocent  and  guilty  contrasted, 

202 
Smile,  a  convulsive,  279 
Social  intercourse,  23 
Society,   confusion   of   different 

classes  of,  85 ;  the  pleasantest, 

119  ;  talking  in,  118 
Socrates,  239 
Soldier  and  a  citizen,  difference 

of,  386  ;  the  fate,  384 ;  life  in 

war,  382 
Solitude,    245;    love  of,    182; 

talents  best  nurtured  in,  70 
Son,  a,  374 ;  prayers  o^  sweet 

to  be  lulled  to  death  by,  361 
Song,  melody  of,  from  childhood, 

303  ;  power  of,  365 
Sorrow,    217 ;    excess   of,   87 ; 

follows  sorrow,  471 ;  is  brief, 

joy  is  endless,  415 ;  we  live  to 

die  in,  364  \  memory  of  past, 

87 
Sorrows  are  like  thunder-douds. 


304 ;  evolved  from  good  for- 
tune, 87 

Soul,  alliances  of ,  4 ;  a  free, 
never  gropes  old,  292 ;  rational, 
18 

Souls,  congenial,  244;  great, 
suffer  in  silence,  372 ;  two, 
but  one  heart,  166 ;  weskk,  266 

Spaniard,  376 

Spark,  a  littie,  476 

Spectacles,  120 

Spirit,  a,  that  denies,  49 ;  edu- 
cation of  a  noble,  69  ;  a  great, 
in  a  narrow  breast,  77 ;  a 
quiet,  is  busy  at  it  for  years, 
54  ;  a  selfish,  81 ;  a  speculat- 
ing, 50 

Spirits,  heavenly,  31  ;  evil,  878 

Spring,  121 ;  description  of,  260 ; 
an  eternal,  482 ;  nature  revives 
in,  348 ;  the  Raphael  of  the 
mother  earth,  293 ;  renews 
everything  except  man,  305  ; 
return  of,  32 

Starting-point,  our,  is  soon  for- 
gotten, 391 

State  affairs,  little  influence  or 
private  ha|>piness,  207 ;  good 
of  a,  what  it  consists  of,  297 

Statesman,  a,  444 

Statue,  the,  371 

Stem,  the,  and  the  weak  are  well 
joined,  353 

Storm,,  a,  241,  244 ;  description 
of  a,  469 

Stories,  256 

Story,  different  way  of  telling  a, 
449 

Study,  our,  300 

Stupidity  has  its  sublime,  457 

Style  and  matter,  531  ;  is  the 
physiognomy  of  the  mind, 
432 ;  seeming  obscurity  in, 
187 

Sublime,  the,  281 

Subsistence,  man  can  always  pro- 
cure, 105 
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Saooeed,  to,  in  the  world,  one 

mnst  bestir  one's-eelf,  341 
Summer  leaf,  light  as,  245 
Son,  the,  475 ;  beanty  of;  30  ; 
the^  ever  the  same,  41  ;  last 
rajTS  o^  300,  472;   the,  sets 
not  in  my  dominioiis,  373  ;  the 
rising,  468,  480 
Snnset,  a  beautiful,  46  ;  over  the 

Pontian  islands,  285 
Sunrise  from  St  Peter's  dome,  284 
Sundays  and  holidays,  206 
Superstition  is  the  poetry  of  life, 

153  ;  natural  to  men,  150 
Suspicion  and  mistrust,  257 

Tacitubnitt,  how  one  learns  it 

best,  302 
Talent,  no,  but  yet  a  character, 

167 
Tale-bearers,  372 
Talkative,  the,  158 
Taste,  some  expect  everything  to 

suit  their,  146 ;  formation  of, 

453 
Teachers  open  or  close  the  gate 

of  heaven,  320 
Tear,  a  child's,  334 
Tears,  the  ever-enduring  proof  of 

humanity,  373 
Temperate  habits,  204 
Terrors,  many,  are  only  imagi- 
nary, 221 
Things,  we  cannot  acknowledge 

to  ourselves,  85 
Thinking-power  within  us,  168 
Thought,  power  of,  416  ;  and  re- 
flection   necessary,    352 ;    on 

thought,  236 
Thoughts,    Godlike,   226 ;    my, 

are  my  own  possession,  25  ; 

some,  stick  like  adders,  300 
Thread,  the  red,  117 
Throne,    an  ancient,   not  easily 

shaken,  394  ;  the  thoughts  of 

one  climbing  to  a,  367 
Thunder,  368 


Tiefenbach's  corps,  384 

Tide,  a,  in  the  stairs  of  men, 
390,448 

Time  and  fortune  twins,  483 ;  we 
are  the  creatures  o^  199; 
flight  of,  446  ;  has  delicate 
littie  waves,  292  ;  hid  in  the 
womb  of;  410 ;  improvemait 
of,  35;  is  a  blooming  field, 
409  ;  is  only  an  empty  space, 
223,  448  ;  is  not  the  measure 
of  a  noble  work,  69 ;  is  a 
vessel,  127 ;  itself  is  an  de- 
ment, 155  ;  the  loom  of,  42; 
man  has  enough  for  every- 
thing, 128 ;  method  teaches 
to  gain,  51  ;  the  most  import- 
ant thing  in  life,  197 ;  not  to 
be  cheated  of  its  rights,  118 ; 
past,  3  ;  power  of,  194,  393 ; 
rushes  on  like  the  arrows  of 
God,  180 ;  the  sun-steeds  of,  96 

Times,  spirit  of  former,  43 ; 
spirit  of,  is  our  own  spirit,  43 

Tongue,  a  slanderous,  3 

Traveller,  a  lone,  239 

Trees  witnesses  of  changes  around 
them,  129,  207 

Trouble,  the,  is  small,  58 

True,  the,  148 

Truth,  376,  491  ;  and  beauty, 
345  ;  and  error,  152, 153, 156 ; 
and  uprightness,  179  ;  always 
gets  above  falsehood,  501  ; 
bonds  of,  5  ;  created  for  the 
sage,  378  ;  derived  from  men, 
429  ;  love  of,  160  ;  is  a  torch, 
153  ;  is  the  message  of  all 
great  men,  18 

Turning-point  in  the  affairs  of 
man,  390 

Twice  he  gives,  who  gives  quickly, 
147 

Two  souls  but  one  heart,  166 

Understand,  to,  152  ;  men  de- 
ride what  they  do  not,  48 
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Unhappy,  public  on  the  side  of 

the,  379 
United  people,  a,  406 
Unreasonableness  of  man,  146 
Unwise,  the,  great  in  number,  498 
Upright    and    unbiassed,    154 ; 

minds  lure  like  straight  roads, 

339 
Useful,  the,  and  the  fine  arts,  436 

Valet,  no  one  a  hero  to  his,  158 

Valour,  true,  what,  502 

Vanity  of  all  things,  177  ;  U- 
bertinism,  and  idleness,  266  ; 
what  produces  it,  388 

Variety  delights,  518 

Vesuvius,  287 

Vice  followed  by  woe,  384 

Victory  crowns  the  strong,  351 

Vigorous  men  and  cold  natures, 
299 

Violet  better  than  the  blood- 
stained laurel,  389 

Virtue,  advantages  of,  over  vice, 
509 ;  and  love  to  be  gained 
only  by  self-restraint,  74 ;  and 
vice,  501  ;  by,  we  ascend  to 
heaven,  31  ;  deeds  of  lowly, 
241 ;  commands  respect,  369  ; 
no,  is  real,  if  untried,  475  ; 
not  to  be  learned,  439 ;  words 
winged  by,  294 

Virtuous,  a  blessing  rests  on,  34  ; 
name,  375 

Visit,  the  sweetest  minutes  of  a, 
306 

Vocation,  man's  particular,  18 

Voluptuaries,  289 

Vulgar  herd,  the,  254  ;  the,  have 
no  taste,  528 

Wants,  real  and  imaginary,  11 
War  is  a  rough  game,  386 
Warrior's  excellence,  something 

higher  than,  389 
Waves,     comparison     of,     with 

flowers,  466 


What  I  am,  168 

Wicked,  kindness  shown  to,  61  ; 
and  weak,  456  ;  neighbours,  no 
peace  near,  406  ;  tiie,  remain, 
54  ;  the  remorse  of  the,  362  ; 
what  impression  is  caused  by 
the,  273 

Wife,  a  gift  from  heaven,  107  ; 
good,  93  ;  a,  is  an  inseparable 
accessory,  503 ;  well-tochered, 
140 

Will,  a  mighty,  271 

Winds,  soft,  229 

Wine  invents  nothing,  392 ;  re- 
joices the  heart,  93 

Winter's  sun,  231 

Wisdom,  358 ;  and  morality,  320 ; 
comes  from  above,  12  ;  man's, 
appears  in  his  actions,  342 ; 
no  empty  word,  20  ;  only  in 
truth,  151 

Wise,  the,  20,  449 ;  are  some- 
times foolish,  455  ;  and  foolish, 
458 ;  the,  always  the  same, 
175  ;  man,  and  the  fool,  293 

Witches'  wares,  58 ;  the  way  to 
deal  with,  54 

Woes,  companionship  in,  469 ; 
spring  from  transient  lusts,  459 

Woman  belongs  not  to  herself, 
392 ;  can  make  herself  re- 
spected, 504  ;  character  of,  35  ; 
counsel  of,  476 ;  cunning  of, 
3 ;  faithlessness,  13 ;  fate  of, 
144  ;  favour  of,  94  ;  gentle 
word  of,  61 ;  heart  of  a  good, 
314 ;  the  higher  worth  of,  than 
man,  338  ;  honest,  462 ;  how 
to  gain,  162  ;  honour  to,  355  ; 
is  all  heart,  337  ;  learn  how  to 
manage,  52 ;  to  be  looked  on 
with  philosophic  reverence, 
319  ;  nature's  masterpiece, 
253 ;  power  of,  256,  356 ;  a, 
should  marry,  482 

Women  and  children,  resemblance 
between,  385 ;  beauty  of,  49& ; 
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Ixxm  to  be  obedient  600 ;  tra 
ezoeUflut  kttarwiiters,  434; 
the  Itte  o^  144;  feelhigs  o^ 
490 ;  eoeiety  o^  iff  tiie  element 
of  good  numnera,  119;  take 
the  lead  in  evil,  58 ;  for  what 
puipoee  sent  into  the  world, 
886 ;  what  th^  do  when  they 
wish  to  oairy  a  point»  280 

Woidi,  55 ;  enonc^  now  deeds, 
40;  fiatee,  94;  generally  con- 
fine yonnelf  to,  51 ;  step  in, 
where  ideas  fiul,  52;  winged, 
240 

W(a*k  necessary  as  eating  and 
drinking,  207 

Woi^  ereiy  man  is  the  son  of 
his  own,  492 

Worid,  the  aflkin  of  this,  151 ; 
the^  daikens  what  is  bright, 
856;  the,  I  defy  with  thee, 
878 ;  the,  doomsday  o^  845  ; 
the  esteem  of^  is  a  great  good, 
419  ;  the,  a  fool,  59 ;  joys  of 
the,  100;  man  of  the,  154; 
pleasures  of,  79 ;  what  is  the, 


462;  the,  soils   ns,  898;  to 

socceed  in  the,  we  mnst  heitir 

oarselyes,  885 
Woridlings  maintain  a  anifim 

demeanour,  81 8| 
Worlds,  two  different,  838 
Wont,  the,  is  known  of  me^  880 
Wounds  heal  before  a  word,  484 
Wretched,  pity  the,  258 
Write,  we,  as  on  the  waves  <^  the 

sea,  172 
Writers,  joint,  580 

Toxma  head  on  old  shonlderB^  253 
Youth  and  age,  125,  441, 
442 ;  early  feeUngs  o^  452 ; 
flies  swiftly,  846  ;  is  hasty  in 
"words,  896 ;  how  it  should  be 
passed,  86  ;  how  to  keep  oar, 
58 ;  looking  back  upon  one's, 
288 ;  man  must  reverence  the 
dreams  o^  877 ;  rash,  77 ;  the 
time  of^  277 ;  simple  joys  of 
early,  60  ;  what  it  appreciates 
best,  282 ;  wild  flowers 
gathered  in  our,  382 
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